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PREFACE. 


In  the  Second  Volume  of  the  American  Gardener's  Magazine, 
an  additional  quantity  of  information  will  be  found,  for  which  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  table  of  contents.  For  this  we  are  indebted 
to  the  continued  kindness  of  our  correspondents :  our  own  experi- 
eYice  as  conductors  has  also  enabled  us  to  add  more  interest  to 
the  work. 

In  this  Volume,  agreeably  to  our  intentions  as  stated  at  the  close 
of  the  first,  we  have  commenced  giving  plans  of  green-houses  of 
various  sizes:  two  have  already  appeared,  from  which  designs,  we 
have  the  gratification  to  learn,  one  or  two  have  already  been  built, 
and  others  contemplated  for  erection  the  ensuing  season.  Other 
plans  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  next  and  succeeding  Volumes, 
which  will  finally  embrace  the  most  beautiful  structures  in  this 
vicinity.  We  have  it  also  in  our  power  to  say,  that,  if  we  are  ena- 
bled, by  an  increasing  circulation,  ground  plans  of  some  of  the  best 
arranged  gardens  will  also  appear  in  the  third  Volume.  The 
method  of  heating  by  hot  water,  as  detailed  in  connexion  with  the 
plans  of  the  green-houses,  and  the  method  invented  by  Mr.  Hogg, 
in  this  Volume,  will  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  those  who  are  erect- 
ing stoves  or  green-houses,  in  fitting  up  such  apparatuses. 

Of  the  various  papers  in  the  second  Volume,  which  we  may 
lecommend  as  particularly  interesting,  are  those  on  the  cultivation 
-of  Strawberries,  on  the  employment  of  Vases  in  garden  scenery, 
on  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  Cacti,  on  the  pink  and  car- 
nation, and  the  remarks  on  the  genus  O'xalis.  Our  own  articles  on 
the  forcing  of  the  Cucumber,  on  growing  Peaches  in  pots,  the 
Calendar  of  plants,  and  the  remarks  on  the  Pseony,  will,  we  hope, 
be  of  some  value  to  the  practical  as  well  as  the  amateur  gardener. 
The  paper  on  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  Peas,  with 
their  numerous  synonymes,  taken  from  a  foreign  work,  is  of  great 
value. 


IV  PREFACE. 

Among  the  improvements  we  may  mention  the  indication  of  the 
generic  and  specific  names  of  plants,  as  whether  classic,  aborigi- 
nal, commemorative,  or  composed.  Though  this  may  be  antici- 
pating a  more  general  knowledge  of  Botany,  we  believe  they  will 
be  found  to  render  the  names  of  plants  more  familiar.  We  have 
also  adopted  what  we  think  a  decided  improvement  in  the  index: 
instead  of  a  general  one,  we  have  given  a  list  of  all  the  plants  men- 
tioned in  this  Volume,  with,  in  most  instances,  their  synonymes 
corrected;  from  which  a  reference  can  be  made  with  great  facility. 
For  this  improvement,  we  are  indebted,  in  part,  to  the  11th  Vol- 
ume of  Loudon's  Magazine, 

In  addition  to  the  above  improvements  in  this  Volume,  in  the 
next  will  occasionally  appear  an  article,  headed  Pomological  JVb- 
tices:  these  notices  will  contain  accounts  of  all  the  new  varieties 
of  fruits  introduced,  more  particularly  of  the  fine  kinds  of  pears, 
raised  by  the  venerable  and  celebrated  Professor  Van  Mons,  of 
Belgium.  Those  varieties  which  already  exist  in  our  gardens,  un- 
der different  names,  which  may  be  noticed,  will  have  their  sy- 
nonymes carefully  and  correctly  given.  To  aid  us  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  this  article,  we  shall  be  assisted  by  several  eminent  pomolo- 
gists.  Notices  of  all  new  vegetables,  worthy  of  cultivation,  will 
also  appear.  The  Floricultural  notices  will,  as  heretofore,  em- 
brace every  thing  new  and  interesting. 

With  the  close  of  this  Volume,  Mr.  P.  B.  Hovey,  jr.,  retires 
from  the  editorial  department.  On  this  account,  however,  our 
Magazine  will  not  be  rendered  less  interesting:  he  will  continue 
to  assist  by  frequent  contributions.  With  the  same  zeal  in  the 
pursuit  of  horticulture  which  has  heretofore  animated  us,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  make  the  Magazine  what  it  has  ever  been  our  desire 
to,  a  periodical  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  amateurs  and  lovers 
of  gardening.  With  the  increasing  taste  for  the  science,  which 
we  are  vain  enough  to  believe  our  Magazine  has  been  eminently 
useful  in  spreading,  we  anticipate  a  corresponding  increase  in  its 
circulation:  our  efforts  will  be  directed  to  the  difl^usion  of  such  in- 
formation as  will  continue  to  create  a  love  of  horticulture  and 
botany.  To  our  friends  who  have  so  liberally  contributed  to  its 
pages,  we  again  offer  our  warmest  thanks. 

C.  M.  H., 
P.  B.  H.,  Jr. 
Boston,  JVovemher  Wh,  1836. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


All  the  botanical  names  of  plants  enumerated  in 
this  volume  which  are  misspelt,  wrongly 
accented,  or  the  indication  of  the  generic  or 
specific  names  incorrectly  given,  are  corrected 
in  the  index  :  consequently  those  names  which 
do  not  agree  with  those  in  the  index,  are  er- 
rors.    The  others  are  as  follows  : — 

In  p.  8.  line  7  from  the  bottom,  for  "50,"  read 
"40." 

In  p.  11,  line  10  from  the  top, for  "  exhale,"  read 
"  inhale." 

In  p.  36,  line  15  from  the  top,  for  "  fall,"  read 
"full." 

In  p.  41,  line  4  from  the  bottom,  for  "love,"  read 
"  lore." 

In  p.  42,  line  18  from  the  top,  after  "  that," 
insert  a  period. 

In  p.  46,lines  15  and  20  from  the  top,  for  "tubes," 
read  "  tubers." 

In  p.  !G5,  line  15  from  the  bottom,  for  "  EpiphA- 
gus,"  read  "  Epiph^gus  ;"  line  3  from  the  bot- 
tom, for"  (ftiyod," read"  ^lyo?  ;"line  Ifrom 
the  bottom,  for  "  tpayod,'"  read  "  (fuyig." 


In  p.  166,  line  12  from  the  fop,  dele  "  plant." 

In  p.  178,  line  12 from  the  top,  after  "  Amateur," 
add  "  garden." 

In  p.  231,  line  14  from  the  bottom,  for  "  nearest," 
read  "  newest  ;"  line  13  from  the  bottom,  for 
"  Sanicaria,"  read  "  Saxicaria." 

In  p.  233,  line  7  from  the  top,  for  "Le  Leuer," 
read  "  Le  Seuer." 

In  p.  348,  line  9  from  the  top,  for  "  arton,"  read 
"  Arrow." 

In  p.  397,  line  28  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Harris- 
burgh,"  read  "  Hamburgh." 

In  p.  399,  line  7  from  the  bottom,  for  "  below," 
read  "  above." 

In  p.  421,  line  from  the  top,  for  "Cosar."  read 
"  CiEsar." 

In  p.  421,  line  17  from  the  top,  for  "two  hun- 
dred thousand,"  read  "  sixty-five  thousand." 

In  p.  424,  line  2  from  the  top,  for  "  the,"  read 
"this." 

In  p.  434,  line  12  from  the  bottom,  for  "  102," 
read  "202." 
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ORIGINAL  COiMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Some  Account  of  a  Green-house  erected  the  past  Summer 
in  the  Garden  of  Mr.  S.  Sweetser,  Cambridgeport ;  accompanied 
with  Engravings  illustrating  the  same,  and  the  method  of  Heating 
by  Hot  Water.     By  the  Conductors. 

Agreeably  to  onr  intentions,  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
we  now  present  to  our  readers  an  account,  accompanied 
with  a  description  and  engravinfTS,  of  a  neat,  beautiful,  and 
very  convenient  green-house  erected  by  Mr.  Sweetser  in  his 
garden  the  past  summer,  and  which  has  been  finished  but  a 
few  weeks,  and  the  plants  just  moved  into  their  places  for 
the  season.  To  his  kindness  in  communicating  to  us,  thus 
early,  the  information  which  is  contained  in  this  article,  we 
are  greatly  indebted  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  our  readers 
will  be  equally  so  with  ourselves.  We  are  confident  that 
this  house  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  been  erected  in  our  vicinity.  It  is  jast 
the  size  that  any  person  wotdd  wish  who  has  but  a  few  hours 
to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  plants  ;  and  the 
cost  of  the  erection  is  so  trifling,  compared  with  what  is 
generally  estimated  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
gardening,  and  have  but  little  information  on  the  subject, 
that  we  are  certain  it  will  serve  as  a  model  to  build  by  for 
every  lover  of  horticulture  who  is  desirous  of  having  at- 
tached to  his  garden  or  dwelling,  that  most  truly  desirable 
of  modern  additions,  through  our  long  and  dreary  winters, — 
a  green-house. 

In  the  construction  of  green-houses,  hot-houses,  graperies, 
&c.,  there  is  yet  much  information  wanted  ;  from  this  want, 
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many  errors  have  been  committed,  especially  when  the  erec- 
tion of  such  has  been  entrusted  to  persons  who  have  no  more 
knowledge  of  building,  than  what  is  necessary  for  all  the 
common  purposes  of  joinery.  Thus,  it  can  easily  be  con- 
ceived why  green-houses  are  so  seldom  suited  to  the  wants 
and  convenience  of  the  owner  ;  for  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  impossible  for  an  individual  who  has  no  information  re- 
specting the  habits  of  plants,  their  want  of  light,  heat,  air, 
&c.,  to  erect  a  house  which  shall  combine  all  the  advan- 
tages of  one  properly  planned  and  finally  constructed,  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  health  of  the  plants,  the  economical  em- 
ployment of  labor,  and  the  use  of  fuel.  The  consumption 
of  fuel,  in  particular,  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in 
the  arrangement  of  houses  ;  and  until  it  can  be  procured  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  at  present,  it  should  be  the  first  consid- 
eration of  the  bulkier  to  study  its  economical  use.  The  labor 
of  keeping  up  the  heat  in  houses  is  another  subject  of  con- 
sequence, both  as  respects  economy  and  health  ;  no  person 
who  keeps  agardener,  would  wish  him  to  employ  all  his  time  in 
looking  after  the  fires,  when  it  should  be  spent  in  attending 
to  the  plants  and  to  the  appearance  of  the  house  ;  nor  would 
he  wish  to  endanger  his  health,  by  keeping  him  up  half,  and 
in  some  instances,  the  whofe  of  a  cold  night,  watching  the 
furnaces  and  supplying  fuel.  To  those  individuals  who  pos- 
sess green-houses  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  having  them  un- 
der their  own  management,  this  would  at  once  be  a  strong 
inducement  to  forego  the  delight  and  gratification  to  be  thus 
derived  ;  and  it  is,  and  always  should  be,  the  first  thing  to 
guard  against  any  such  errors  in  building,  as  will  obviate  all 
these  difficulties. 

The  numerous  structures,  lately  erected  in  this  vicinity, 
for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruits,  collected  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  from  climates  both  temperate  and 
tropical,  has  tended  much  to  improve  the  beauty  and  con- 
venience of  such  buildings.  Indeed,  the  splendid  specimens 
at  one  or  two  places,  are,  we  venture  to  say,  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  constructed  by  the  celebrated  garden  ar- 
chitects of  our  transatlantic  neighbors.  But  these  were  not 
done  without  much  deliberation,  and  without  consulting  all 
the  works  which  would  throw  any  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  all  the  most  approved  published  plans  were  overlooked, 
and  those  parts  selected  out  and  formed  into  a  whole  as  a 
model  for  one,  which  should  have  all  their  advantages,  and 
still  contend  against  the  rigors  and  severity  of  our  northern 
clime,  unknown  in  that  of  England.  English  authors  have 
often  misled  our  horticulturists  ;  we  often  adopt  their  ex- 
amples without  reflecting  that  the  temperature  of  our  win- 
ters and  those  of  England  are  entirely  different ;  or  at  least, 
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without  reflecting-  that  there  is  more  difference  than  we  at 
first  imagine.  But  tlie  information  which  is  daily  increasing 
upon  this  subject,  will  soon  lead  to  a  more  judicious  con- 
struction of  such  edifices. 

The  heating-  of  such  structures  by  hot  water  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  their  management.  In  fact,  without  this  sys- 
tem is  adopted,  we  do  not  believe  a  house,  whatever  its  di- 
mensions may  be,  can  be  left  with  safety  during  the  night; 
the  variation  of  the  temperature  in  our  long  winter  nights  is 
often  so  great,  that,  frequently  when  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  £t  fire  is  requisite  at  night,  before  sunrise  the  thermom- 
eter has  fallen  below  zero  ;  in  such  instances,  unless  fuel  is 
supplied  to  the  common  brick  flue  all  night,  the  plants  will  be 
in  danger  of  being  frozen  ;  if,  however,  the  hot  water  sys- 
tem is  adopted,  the  house  will  be  found  nearly  at  the  same 
temperature  in  the  morning  that  it  was  left  the  evening  pre- 
vious. So  great  are  its  merits,  and  so  superior  to  any  other 
method  do  we  believe  it  to  be,  that  no  hot-house,  green- 
house, or  grapery,  will  be  erected  hereafter,  but  what  will 
be  heated  by  hot  water.  But  we  proceed  to  give  the  follow- 
ing details  of  the  house  erected  by  Mr.  Sweetser,  and  hav- 
ing done  this,  several  facts  in  relation  to  the  hot  water 
system,  which  have  fallen  under  his  observation,  will  be 
added. 

The  house  {figs.  1  and  2),  is  thirty  feet  long  and  sixteen 
feet  in  width,  measuring  from  the  outside  ;  and  fourteen 
feet  and  a  half  wide  inside,  measuring  from  the  front 
to  back.     The  fur-  ^....^ 

nace,  or  head  of 
the  flue(a),  is  three 
feet  from  front  to 
back,  two  and  a 
half  wide,  and 
three  deep  ;  the 
door  into  which 
the  fuel  is  intro- 
duced, opens  into 
an  end  shed  (6,  in 
the  ground  plan), 
and  is  ten  inches 
by  thirteen.  The^B 
flue  from  the  fur- 
nace runs  under 
the  centre  walk(c), 

the  length  of  the  house,  and  is  carried  into  the  chimney  at 
the  opposite  corner  inside  (d).  The  hot  water  pipes  proceed 
from  the  boiler  to  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  across  the 
front,  to  the  reservoir  at  the  other  end  (e) .    The  flue  is  built 
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with  the  bricks  flatwise  to  the  distance  of  six  feet  from  the 
furnace  ;  they  are  then  laid  edgewise.  The  back  border 
(/)  is  four  feet  four  inches  wide,  and  is  raised  to  a  level 
with  the    walk.     The    stage    (g)   contains  twelve   shelves, 

seven  in   front  and  five 
"'  on   the   side    next    the 

centre  walk  ;  this  walk 
(c)      is     two     and       a 
half     feet     in     width, 
twelve    inches    in    the 
middle  being  open  work, 
that  the  heat  which  es- 
capes from  the  flue  may 
ascend  more  freely  into 
the  house,  and  also  to 
allow  of  the  passing  ofl" 
of  any  water  which  may 
be  spilt  in  watering  the 
plants.     The    end  shed 
(b)  is  ten  feet  long  and 
ten  feet  wide.     A  win- 
dow is  made  in  the  front, 
which    gives    sufficient 
light  for  all   the  purpo- 
ses of  potting,  kindling 
fires,  &c.^ '  The  house  is 
bralt   wholly    of  wood  ; 
the  back  and  ends  are 
made  with  common  inch 
boards      placed      eight 
inches   apart ;  between 
is  filled  in  perfectly  dry 
tan,  rammed  down  very 
solid  ;  this  is  necessary, 
for  if  it  were  allowed  to 
settle,   a   cavity   would 
be  left  at  the  top  for  the 
admission    of    cold    air. 
Below  the  front  sashes, 
the  wall  is  built  of  four 
inch  plank.    The  rafters 
are  made  of  tv.*o  and  a 
half  inch  plank,  and  are  ten  inches  deep  ;  to  the  sides  of  each 
are  fastened  strips  of  inch  boards,  which  are  about  half  the 
depth  of  the  rafter,  for  the  sashes  to  rest  and  slide  upon. 
The  top  of  the  rafters  are  covered  with  a  coping  four  inches 
wide,   to   prevent   water   from   entering  the   house.      The 
sill  for  the  front  sashes  is  two  inch  plank  ;  but  the  front 
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plate  is  made  of  timber,  eight  inches  by  four,  and  has  a  gut- 
ter, to  take  off  the  water  from  the  roof,  grooved  in  it. 

The  dimensions  of  the  roof  sashes  are  as  follow^  : — lower 
ones,  nine  feet  by  three  and  a  half  ;  upper  ones,  six  by  three 
and  a  half;  front,  two  and  a  half  by  three  and  a  half.  The 
glass  made  use  of  is  seven  inches  by  five  ;  five  rows  of  lights 
in  each  sash.  The  laps  are  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  ;  but 
this  may  be  varied  at  the  option  of  the  builder,  either  more  or 
less  ;  they  should  be  well  fitted,  and  the  work  done  thorough- 
ly by  a  first  rate  glazier,  or  much  cold  will  blow  in  through 
our  long  winter  nights,  and  cause  the  consumption  of  much 
more  fuel.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  crowning  part  of 
the  glass  is  put  downwards,  that  the  water  may  be  carried 
off"  in  the  centre  of  the  lights,  and  not  be  allowed  to  get  un- 
der the  putty.'/  The  door  which  opens  into  the  green-house 
is  two  feet  seven  inches  wide  and  six  feet  high.  The  walk 
is  two  feet  six  inches  wide  ;  twelve  inches  in  the  centre  be- 
ing lattice  work,  which,  besides  the  advantages  before  men- 
tioned, has  an  exceedingly  neat  appearance.  The  front 
stage  is  four  feet  two  inches  wide,  and  contains  twelve 
shelves  ;  the  highest  being  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  level 
of  the  walk.  This  will  hold  many  plants  ;  over  the  hot  wa- 
ter pipes,  which  run  close  to  the  wall,  is  a  shelf  eight  inches 
wide,  and  made  on  a  level  with  the  sill  of  the  front  sashes. 
The  back  border  is  filled  up  with  coarse  sand,  to  allow  the 
water  to  pass  off*  freely  ;  on  this  are  placed  all  the  large  and 
fine  specimens  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  their  appearance 
is  highly  beautiful,  and  the  effect  much  more  striking,  es- 
pecially upon  entering  the  door,  than  when  they  are  set  up- 
on stages.  If  any  of  the  plants  are  very  tall,  the  pots 
should  be  sunk  in  the  border.  On  the  back  wall  is  a  trellis, 
as  seen  in  the  section,  on  which  may  be  trained  any  climb- 
ing plants,  such  as  passifloras  of  diff'erent  species  and 
varieties,  Multiffora  roses,  Lophospermum,  &c.  Over 
the  furnace  and  boiler  a  small  stage  is  built,  on  which 
are  kept  the  Cactese,  Crassiddcese,  and  other  of  the  tribes 
which  like  a  dry  and  warm  atmosphere,  and  which,  in 
green-houses  in  general,  scarcely  retain  their  life  through 
the  winter.  This  stage  maybe  of  any  shape,  but  in  this 
house  it  is  made  with  a  square  back  to  fit  in  close  ;  the 
front  formingaquarter  of  a  circle,  which  looks  extremely  neat, 
and  covers  the  brick  work. 

The  end  shed  is  built  of  common  boards  the  back  being 
filled  with  tan  in  the  same  manner  as  the  back  and  ends 
of  the  house.  The  roof  is  not  carried  up  quite  so  high  as 
that  of  the  house,  but  is  of  the  same  pitch,  front  and  back. 
In  front  of  the  furnace  door  is  a  pit,  four  feet  square,  to  ad- 
mit of  the  easy  introduction  of  fuel,  &c.;  across  the  opposite 
end  of  the  shed  is  a  bench  for  potting  plants  ;  underneath  is 
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placed  the  different  kinds  of  soils,  generally  used  for  the 
purpose. 

These  are  the  particulars  as  respects  the  building-  of  the 
house,  as  taken  from  exact  measurement,  and  drawn  to  a 
scale  in  the  above  plans.  The  expense  of  erecting  the  same 
will  be  given  at  the  close  of  this  article.  The  next  and 
most  important  thing  is  the  method  of  heating  by  hot  water; 
and,  as  we  wish  to  be  perfectly  understood,  we  have  had 
engravings  made,  which  we  shall  here  present  ;  and  from 
them,  with  the  annexed  description,  we  believe  any  person 
can  have  a  similar  apparatus  constructed. 

The  size  of  the  furnace,  or  head  of  the  flue  (^^5.  3  and  4), 
has  been  previously  given.  It  is  built  of  eight  inch  brick 
work;  on  the  side  next  the  walk  and  the  back  towards  the  bor- 
,  der  is  a  hot  air  chamber,  five 

inches  wide.  All  the  heat 
is  thus  saved  and  conduct- 
ed into  the  hoyse  through 
an  aperture  (a),  on  ,the 
surface,  at  the  back.  The 
cool  air  drawing  in  at  a 
similar  aperture  (b)  open- 
ing into  the  shed,  and  be- 
coming heated  as  it  passes 
out  at  the  former  one  (a). 
This  chamber  is  formed  by 
merely  building  up  one 
course  of  brick  on  two 
sides  of  the  furnace,  at  the 
distance  of  four  inches,  and  covering  the  cavity,  with  the 


L^ 


exception 


of   the  apertures. 
4 


The  doors  (c  c)  are  those 
used  for  common  boilers.  The 
grate  (/)  is  moveable,  being 
bars  of  inch  iron  resting  on  a 
cross  bar  in  front,  and  upon  the 
brick  work  at  the  back,  as  seen 
in  the  side  section  {Jig.  4). 

The  flue  (g)  is  built  like  any 

common  one,  and  connects  with 

the  side  of  the  furnace.     The 

boiler    (h)    is    sixteen    inches 

wide,  twenty  inches  long,  and 

fifteen    deep,   measuring    from 

the  under  side  of  the  rim,  and 

contains  about  sixteen  gallons 

■of  water.     The  pipes  {i  i)  are  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 

both  them,  the  boiler  and  the  reservoir,  are  made  of  copper. 

'The  reservoir,  which  is  only  shown  in  the  section  of  the 
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house  (fig.  1,  c),  is  twelve  inches  wide,  twenty-four  long 
and  eighteen  deep,  the  pipes  being  fitted  to  it  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  into  the  boiler.  The  height  of  the  wa- 
ter is  represented  by  the  light  lines  in  the  plans  ;  it  should 
never  be  filled  to  within,  at  least,  half  an  inch  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  upper  pipe.  The  furnace  around  the  fire  (fc) 
should  be  built  with  fire  brick,  as  the  heat  is  so  intense  as 
soon  to  destroy  common  masonry. 

Over  the  furnace,  in  the  end  of  the  green-house,  is  left 
an  open  place,  about  two  feet  high,  and  two  feet  wide,  to  ad- 
mit of  easy  access  to  the  boiler,  from  the  shed,  without  en- 
tering the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  water  into  the 
boiler,  whenever  occasion  requires.  This  place  is  made  close, 
when  not  wanted  open,  by  a  door  of  just  the  size,  which 
opens  into  the  shed  by  hinges  on  the  door  side,  and  is  fas- 
tened open  by  a  hook.  This  is  generally  kept  closed  ;  but,  if 
the  green-house  is  too  warm,  air  may  be  easily  admitted  by 
leaving  it  open.  The  grate  is  cleared  of  all  ashes  by  draw- 
ing out  the  single  bars,  when  it  falls  through,  and  the  bars 
returned  to  their  places. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  is  very  small  ;  anthracite  or  hard 
coal  is  used.  The  fire,inconmion  winter  weather  (Therm.  16° 
to  24°),  is  lighted  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
about  a  peck  of  coal  put  into  the  furnace  ;  this  lasts  until 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  a  half  peck  more  is 
added.  In  very  severe  weather  the  consumption  is  greater, 
a  peck,  instead  of  half  a  peck,  being  required  at  nine  o'clock. 
The  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  boil,  as  steam  would  be 
generated,  and  the  water  wasted.  If  a  very  hot  fire  is  kept 
under  the  boiler,  it  will  require  to  have  water  added  more 
frequently.  When  there  has  not  been  any  fire  in  the  fur- 
nace for  several  days,  and  it  is  apprehended  the  night  will 
be  intensely  cold,  it  should  be  lighted  earlier  than  four 
o'clock.  In  general,  however,  the  fire  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  out  as  long  as  there  is  any  heat  wanted.  The  water 
will  then  retain  its  warmth,  and  less  fuel  be  required  in  the 
end,  as  the  furnace  will  only  need  occasional  replenishing. 
The  atmosphere  almost  invariably  is  found  the  same  in  the 
morning  as  it  was  left  the  previous  evening,  not  varying  in 
the  greatest,  more  than  two  or  three  degrees.  The  usual 
temperature  at  which  it  is  kept  is  from  42°  to  45°,  The 
front  sashes  have  shutters,  which  we  believe,  has  not  been 
mentioned  above,  in  describing  the  house  ;  these  are  extreme- 
ly useful ;  and  if  there  were  shutters  also  to  slide  over  the 
lower  roof  sashes,  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  fuel. 

The  expense  of  building  this  green-house  cannot  be  exact- 
ly given  ;  but  the  actual  cost  will  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
of  the  followinsr  items. 
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For  the  erection  of  frame  complete,  board- 
ing, tan  for  filling  up,  and  making  roof  and 

front  sashes $250  00 

500  feet  of  crown  glass,  7  by  5 — $9     .         .       45  00 
Glazing  roof  and  front  sashes,     .         .         .       30  00 
Building  frame  of  end  shed,  filling  back  with 
tan,  curb  in  front  of  furnace,  benches  for 

potting,  &c 30  00 

Painting  house  inside,  walls,  trellis,  walk, 

&c 16  67 

Painting  and  drawing  sashes        .         .         .         5  00 

The  following  items  are  for  inside  work. 

Erecting  stage,  fitting  up  shelves  in  front, 
trellis  on  the  back  wall,  curb  to  back  bor- 
der and  other  work  .         .         .         .       30  00 

Lattice  work  for  centre  walk       .         .         .       15  00 


376  67 


45  00 


Expense  of  heating  the  house. 

Building  furnace,  flue,  chimney,  and  stand 

for  reservoir  (3000  brick  used)  .         .       38  00 

Furnace  and  ash-hole  doors  and  grate         .         5  00 

Copper  boiler  and  reservoir,  weighing  70  lbs. 

at  40  cents  the  lb.  ....       28  00 

70  feet  of  four  inch  copper  pipe  (1  lb.  to  the 
foot),  making  and  fitting  up,  at  50  cents 
per  foot  (or  lb.) 28  00 


99  00 


$520  67 

This  amount,  Mr.  Sweetser  states,  will  not  vary  but  a  few 
dollars  from  the  actual  cost ;  it  will  not  exceed  this  ;  if  any- 
thing, it  will  fall  short.  At  another  opportunity,  we  hope  to 
present  our  readers  with  some  facts  relative  to  the  tempera- 
ture, the  consumption  of  fuel,  &c.,  throughout  the  winter. 
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Art.  II.     Descriptive   JS'otice   of   the    Osage    Orange    (Madura 
aurantiaca).     By  T.  S.  P. 

The  following'  extract  respecting-  the  Maclurc,  is  from 
Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Plants  ;  "  A  spreading  deciduous 
tree,  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  yellow  axillary 
berry,  the  size  of  an  orange,  nearly  as  succulent,  and  said 
to  be  as  agreeable  when  fully  ripe." 

The  fruit  is  beautiful  and  tempting-  to  the  eye,  but  disa- 
greeable to  the  taste.  It  is,  properly  speaking-,  a  compound 
berry,  or  berry-like  aggregate,  growing  on  very  short  pe- 
duncles, and  attaining,  at  maturity,  a  considerable  size.  It  is 
globular  in  its  form,  with  a  warty  surface  ;  of  a  pale  yel- 
low cast,  and  rather  fragrant  than  otherwise.  A  tree  grow- 
ing in  my  garden,  yielded  this  year  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  many  of  which  weighed  eighteen  or  nineteen  ounces. 

The  berries  are  formed  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
when  they  are  as  large  as  sycamore  buttons,  which,  in  that 
state,  they  exceedingly  resemble,  the  pistillate  organs  be- 
come fully  developed.  These  organs  are  filiform,  like  the  silk 
of  the  Indian  corn,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  very  numer- 
ous. The  seeds,  however,  are  generally  abortive,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  partial  fructification  by  the  pollen  of  the 
staminate  plant. 

The  branches  of  the  tree  are  armed  with  a  number  of  rigid 
spines, — a  circumstance  which  has  induced  many  persons  to 
suppose  it  may  be  advantageously  used  for  hedges.  It  is 
extremely  hardy,  flourishes  in  almost  any  tolerably  fertile 
soil  ;  and  with  sufficient  clipping,  it  is  highly  probable  it  may 
become  valuable  for  that  purpose.  It  would  certainly  be 
very  ornamental. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Madura  might  be  use- 
fully employed  in  the  arts.  The  whole  tree,  including  the 
fruit,  abounds  in  a  thick  milky  fluid,  which  might  doubtless 
be  converted  into  caoutchouc,  as  it  readily  assumes  a  viscid 
and  elastic  consistence  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  gum, 
however,  is  obtained  in  such  immense  quantities  from  South 
America,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that  it  may  not  be  profita- 
ble to  cultivate  any  of  our  plants  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing it.  Yours,  T.  S.  P. 

Btaverdam^  Virginia,  Jfov.,  1835. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  noticed  this  plant  in  our  last  (I,  p.  460), 
stating  that  a  memoir  had  been  presented  to  the  French  institute,  in 
which  it  was  asserted  that  it  would  be  a  good  substitute  for  the  Mbrus 
multicaulis,  the  foliage  of  which  is  so  celebrated  for  food  for  the  silk- 
worm.   By  the  above  excellent  communication,  from  our  correspondent, 

VOI<.  II.— ^NO.  I.  2 
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it  will  be  perceived  that  it  may  yet  become  very  useful  in  other  respects, 
and  may  be  extensively  employed  in  various  arts.  It  is  a  tree,  as  yet, 
but  little  known,  and  having  a  very  limited  cultivation.  We  are  not 
certain,  but  we  think  there  are  few,  if  any  (except  at  some  of  the 
nurseries)  this  side  of  Philadeljjhia,  where  it  was  introduced  by  Nuttall, 
the  first  discoverer  and  namer  of  the  plant  (Genera,  ^^c,  of  J^orth  Amer- 
ican Plants,  II,  p.  223,  1818).  It  is  a  beautiful  growing  tree,  and  when 
loaded  with  its  golden  fruit,  it  presents  a  most  magnificent  object.  When 
we  first  saw  it,  in  the  fall  of  1831,  at  the  Messrs.  Landreth's,  we  were  par- 
ticularly struck  with  its  appearance;  it  was  then  full  of  fruit,  but  they 
had  not  begun  to  assume  their  yellow  tinge,  which  they  do  not,  in  the 
Middle  States,  excejjt  in  extremely  favorable  seasons. 

Much  has  been  said  in  respect  to  it,  in  Loudon's  Magazine,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  that  very  important  question,  whether  it  is  a  monoecious 
or  a  dioecious  plant  ;  that  is,  whether  the  staminate  (male)  and  pistil- 
late (female)  blossoms  are  produced  in  distinct  flowers  on  the  same 
plant;  or,  whether  the  staminate  blossoms  are  produced  entirely  on  one 
plant,  and  the  pistillate  ones  on  another.  In  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of 
Plants,  quoted  above  by  our  correspondent,  it  is  registered  in  Monoe^cia 
Tetraiidria  Lindley;  and  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of 
Botany,  by  the  latter  author,  Artocarpese,  to  which  order  it  is  referred, 
is  defined  as  containing  "  flowers  monoecious."  But  Mr.  Nuttall,  in  his 
Genera,  ^c.,  has  placed  it  in  DioeVia  Tetrandria.  From  all  the  informa- 
tion, however,  which  has  been  collected  together,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Nuttall  was  incorrect.  J.  D.,  in  Loudon's  Magazine  for  June,  in  a  pa- 
per on  dioecious  plants,  asks  the  following  question:  "  Are  the  sexes  of 
Maclvira  aurantiaca  dioecious,  or  monoecious  .'"'  and  then  adduces  proof 
to  the  latter.  Further  information  is  yet  wanted,  and  if  any  of  our 
friends,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  tree,  and  have  examined  the 
flowers,  can  communicate  anything  which  will  throw  more  knowledge 
upon  the  subject,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  it.  Through  our  Maga- 
zine it  will  reach  those  who  are  very  desirous  of  obtaining  such  facts  as 
will  tend  to  settle  this  important  question.  We  have  no  doubt  ourselves, 
but  it  belongs  to  the  monoecious  plants.  In  the  above  communication, 
mention  is  made  of  but  one  tree,  and  this  has  borne  fruit,  which  it  would 
not  have  done,  had  it  been  dioecious.  In  the  Messrs.  Landreth's  nursery 
we  saw  but  one  tree,  and  this  a  large  specimen  full  of  fruit,  standing  iso- 
lated from  any  other  tree  whatever.  The  Messrs.  Prince  have  stated, 
(Gard.  Mag.  II,  p.  350,)  that  the  "  male  plant  is  [1826]  not  only  not  in 
Europe,  but  not  in  any  botanic  establishment  in  this  country,  except  our 
own."  This  we  infer  must  have  been  an  error  caused  by  supposing  the 
plants  were  dioecious,  they  not  having,  probably,  at  that  time,  produced 
fruit.     It  has  not  yet  fruited  in  England, 

All  the  Artocarpeae  to  which  this  belongs,  abound  in  a  milky  fluid,  in 
most  of  the  genera,  resembling  caoutchouc.  In  this  order  is  placed  the 
Upas  tree  of  Java,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  which  contains 
the  most  deadly  poison.  In  it  also  are  found  those  harmless  plants,  the 
mulberry  and  the  fi^,  the  latter  so  well  known  as  an  article  of 
luxury.  It  is  one  of  the  singular  instances  in  which  deleterious  and 
wholesome  plants  are  found  in  the  same  order.  We  think  it  very  proba- 
ble that,  belonging  to  the  same  order  of  JWorus,  it  will  be  found  a  good 
substitute  where  that  cannot  be  grown.  It  is  of  rapid  growth  and  per- 
fectly hardy  in  the  Middle  States  ;  but  whether  it  will  stand  our  north- 
ern winters  we  are  not  certain,  as  we  do  not  know  of  any  trees  in  this 
quarter.  It  should,  however,  be  introduced,  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  for  ornament,  into  every  garden  where  handsome  and  showy  in- 
digenous trees  and  shrubs  are  collected  together.  Loaded  with  fruit 
somewhat  resembling  an  orange,  the  effect  of  a  few  trees,  planted  either 
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in  the  pleasure-ground  or  garden,  would  be  very  imposing.  Unpalata- 
ble as  the  fruit  is,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  being  touched  ;  while 
any  of  our  fine  fruit  trees,  in  the  same  situation,  might  be  subject  to 
continual  depredations. — Conds. 


Art.  III.  On  the  Management  of  Plants  in  Rooms.  By  Rob- 
ert Murray,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 
Walthani. 

Gentlemen, 

Amidst  the  rigors  of  stern  winter,  how  delightful  it  is  to 
exhale  the  balmy  odors  of  a  few  select  plants  ;  even  the 
lovely  blush  of  the  expanded  rose,  when  the  whole  face  of 
nature  is  clad  in  a  mantle  of  snow,  might  entice  the  most 
careless  admirers  of  Flora  to  supply  their  parlors  with  these 
delightful  harbingers  of  pleasure  through  the  winter  months. 
But  in  all  the  numbers  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  I  have 
never  observed  any  hints  on  the  management  of  green- 
house plants  kept  in  rooms  or  parlors.  In  order  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  I  have,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  en- 
deavored to  give  a  few  remarks,  which  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
unimportant.  You  are  aware  that  it  would  require  too  much 
room  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail,  and  enumerate  a  great 
number  of  species  and  varieties,  with  the  modes  of  propa- 
gation ;  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks  to  those 
kinds  most  generally  grown  in  such  situations. 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  treat  on  the  proper  soils,  and  the 
potting  or  shifting  of  the  plants  ; — secondly,  how  to  arrange 
the  plants  on  the  stages  or  in  the  windows  ; — thirdly,  on  the 
watering  of  the  plants  ; — fourthly  and  lastly,  how  to  destroy 
insects  that  may  annoy  them. 

I  shall  now  begin  by  considering  the  plants  procured  from 
a  friend,  or  purchased  from  the  nurseryman  or  seedsman, 
and  take  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  namely,  soils  and  pot- 
ting. I  may  here  merely  mention  that  all  the  soft  wooded 
kinds  will  do  very  well  in  a  good  rich  loam  with  a  quantity 
of  vegetable  mould  or  decayed  tree  leaves  (I  would  strong- 
ly recommend  that  a  quantity  of  vegetable  mould  be  kept  in 
store,  as  it  will  suit  almost  every  variety  of  plant);  the 
same  may  be  said  of  myrtles,  oranges,  lemons,  Aucuha  ja- 
ponica,  Ferbena  tryphylla  [.vSloysia  citriodora],  &c.,  but  not 
quite  so  light ;  the  most  part  of  the  shrubby,  or  hard  wood- 
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ed  kinds,  such  as  ericas  or  heaths,  diosmas,  &c.,  like  a  peat 
soil,  with  a  good  quantity  of  white  sand  well  mixed  ;  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  from  an  old  oak  wood 
will  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  There  are  some  persons 
that  think  there  is  a  stated  time  for  potting*  or  shifting  plants. 
This  is  an  error.  There  never  ought  to  be  any  particular 
time  ;  it  ought  to  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  state  of  health 
and  growth.  Some  plants  may  require  shifting  twice  or 
thrice  a  year  ;  others  but  once  ;  the  best  way  to  ascertain 
whether  a  plant  should  be  shifted,  is  to  turn  it  carefully 
out  of  the  pot,  and  examine  if  the  roots  are  matted  about  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  ball,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  the  plants 
evidently  require  fresh  potting.  But  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  put  plants  into  pots  or  tubs  larger  than  those  they  were 
taken  from  ;  if  that  were  always  done,  they  would  soon  get 
out  of  all  bounds.  The  ball  may,  with  propriety,  be  reduced, 
perhaps,  to  half  or  third  its  former  bulk.  In  preparing  pots,  be 
sure  to  put  a  handful  of  potshreds,  or  bricks  broken  up  small, 
in  the  bottom  of  each  ;  then  put  as  much  soil  as  will 
raise  the  surface  of  the  ball  to  wi(hin  about  an  inch  of  the 
brim  ;  then  place  the  plant  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  with 
a  small  wedge-shaped  stick,  fill  in  the  soil  between  the  ball 
and  the  sides  of  the  pot,  being  careful  that  no  cavity  is  left; 
the  soil  shoidd  be  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  brim  of 
a  middle  sized  pot  ;  if  a  very  large  pot,  an  inch  should  be 
left  for  water  ;  by  no  means  heap  the  pot  with  soil,  as  is  too 
often  done,  especially  by  the  ladies.  After  the  plants  are 
potted,  they  should  have  a  gentle  watering,  and  be  kept 
from  the  mid-day  sun  for  two  or  three  days. 

Arranging  the  plants  on  the  stages  or  in  the  windows. — When  a 
table  is  allotted  for  the  plants,  let  it  be  placed  as  near  the 
window  as  possible  ;  place  the  smallest  ones  next  to  the 
glass,  and  so  on  with  the  second  and  third  sizes,  finishing 
with  the  tallest  back,  so  that  they  may  all  have  an  equal 
share  of  the  sun  and  air  ; — by  no  means  place  them  the  re- 
verse of  the  mode  just  mentioned.  But  some  of  your  fair 
readers  may  observe,  that  the  beauty  of  the  plants  will  be 
hidden  from  their  visiters,  especially  those  who  prefer  show 
to  the  health  of  their  plants.  This  inconvenience  may  be 
avoided  by  having  small  stages  made  to  fit  the  windows, 
placing  them  on  castors,  that  they  may  be  turned  so  as  to 
view  the  plants,  or  drawn  back  in  a  very  hot  sunshine.  I 
should  think  there  would  be  no  lover  of  plants  but  would  go 
to  a  trifling  expense  in  order  to  have  them  look  well.  Ob- 
serve to  give  air  every  day,  except  in  very  severe  frosts. 

The  watering  of  the  plants. — The  following  question  has  been 
often  put  to  me, — How  often  should  plants  be  watered  ^  In  an- 
swer to  the  question,  I  would  observe,  that  there  never  ought 
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to  be  any  stated  time,  but  when  they  are  in  want  of  it  ;  and 
that  want  they  will  generally  make  known  themselves,  by 
the  drooping-  of  their  leaves  ;  in  hot  weather,  they  should  be 
looked  over  at  least  once,  if  not  twice,  a  day,  and  at  these 
times,  only  to  water  those  that  are  in  want  of  it.  I  am  of 
the  belief,  that  one  half  of  parlor  plants  are  killed  or  sickened 
either  by  withholding  water,  or  making  too  frequent  use  of  it; 
by  the  former,  the  plants  will  soon  begin  to  lose  their  leaves, 
and  by  the  latter,  the  soil  will  be  kept  saturated,  and  the  roots 
become  rotten,  which  must  cause  the  death  of  the  plants. 
There  is  another  evil,  practised  by  the  ladies,  which  I  will 
mention  ;  that  is,  having  the  plants  in  saucers,  and  water- 
ing them  at  the  roots  ;  this  is  a  practice  that  cannot  be  too 
strongly  deprecated.  The  water  ought  always  to  be  poured 
on  the  surface,  so  that  the  fibres  may  be  all  equally  refreshed. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  persons  who  will  not  agree 
with  me  in  deprecating  the  use  of  saucers,  on  account  of  the 
carpet  and  furniture  ;  but  let  me  observe  that  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  saucers,  provided  they  do  not  allow  wa- 
ter to  stand  in  them.  Such  plants,  however,  as  the  ^ga- 
panthiis  umbellatus  and  Calla  sethiopica,  &c.,  can  never  be 
injured,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  benefited  by  standing 
in  water  ;  and,  at  times,  let  the  plants  be  taken  out  of  doors 
and  sprinkled  over  head,  which  greatly  refreshes  them,  and 
takes  the  dust  from  the  leaves.  If  any  of  the  Cactese  tribe 
are  kept  through  the  winter,  they  should  not  be  watered  ; 
but  after  they  begin  to  show  their  flower  buds,  they  should 
have  a  very  liberal  supply;  on  no  account  keep  them  always 
damp. 

Destroying  insects  that  annoy  plants. — The  chief  enemy  is  the 
green  fly,  which  can  be  easily  destroyed  by  placing  the 
plants  in  a  close  room  and  fumigating  thism  with  tobacco 
smoke.  Let  the  room  be  well  filled  with  smoke  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  their  death  will  be  the  result.  Myrtles, 
oranges,  &c.,  are  infected  with  a  brown  scaly  insect,  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  tobacco  smoke.  They  must  be 
washed,  leaf  by  leaf,  with  a  piece  of  sponge,  dipped  in  a 
mixture  of  soap  and  water,  impregnated  with  a  little  tobac- 
co.    The   whole  should  be   well  mixed,  and  used   a  little 

^^^"^-  ^^^^^'      Robert  Murray 

Waltham,  Mv.  21th,  1835.  ICobert  Murray. 

The  above  communication  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  those  of  our  readers  who  cultivate  plants  in  rooms,  more  par- 
ticularly to  our  fair  friends,  who  are  desirous  of  preserving  their  plants 
in  good  health.  We  hope  Mr.  Murray  will  continue  his  remarks,  and 
treat  more  minutely  on  several  of  the  species  and  varieties  which  flour- 
ish best  in  such  situations. — Conds. 
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Art.  IV.     Beautiful  Plants  growing  wild  in  the  Vicinity  of  Boston. 
By  E.  B.  Kenrick,  Watertown. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  I,  page  458.) 
All  these  plants  are  perennial,  unless  intimation  is  given  to  the  contrary. 

Viola  acuta  Acute  petaled  Violet.  This  is  our  small- 
est native  species.  It  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  its 
acute  petals,  and  the  great  length  of  its  linear  bractes. 
Stemless.  Root  creeping.  Leaves  smooth,  ovate-lance- 
formed,  with  stems  nearly  winged.  Flowers  white.  Petals 
oval,  remarkably  flat  and  acute,  the  odd  one  being  widened 
at  top,  and  streaked  with  purple  at  base. — Moderately  moist 
soil. — CambHdge. — May,  June. 

Viola  palmdta  Palmate  Violet.  Stemless.  Root  denticu- 
late, as  if  small  teeth  were  strung  together.  Leaves  pu- 
bescent, veiny,  heart-shaped,  hand-formed  [with  spreading 
fingers],  or  halbert-lobed,  the  lobes  being  indented,  and  the 
middle  one  much  the  largest.  Flowers  middle  sized,  fine 
purple,  the  two  lateral  petals  having  glandular  beards. — Low 
grounds. — May. 

Viola  peddta  Pedate  Violet.  Stemless.  Root  abrupt,  as 
if  bitten  off".  The  leaf  is  shaped  like  a  bird's  foot,  having  a 
central  sedgment  or  leaf  which  is  simple,  and  two  lateral 
ones,  which  are  compound.  Flowers  large.  Petals  pale  pur- 
ple, white  or  yellowish  at  the  base,  none  of  them  either 
bearded  or  streaked. — Rocky  hills,  and  dry  woods. — May, 
June. 

Viola  sagittdta  Arrow-leaved  Violet.  Stemless.  Leaves 
smooth,  oblong,  or  ovate,  heart-arrow-shaped,  gashed  at  the 
base,  bluntly  serrate  or  saw-toothed,  the  lower  teeth  large, 
divergent,  and  giving  the  leaf  a  halberd  appearance.  Flow- 
ers inverted,  middle  sized,  with  dark  purple  petals,  white  at 
base,  strongly  bearded. — Cambridge. — May,  June. 

Viola  ovdta  Spade-leaved  Violet.  Stemless.  Leaves 
hairy,  or  woolly,  on  both  sides,  crenate  or  scolloped  on  the 
edges,  ovate,  or  shaped  like  the  spade  on  a  card,  and  some- 
times cut  at  the  base  like  the  arrow-leaved  violet;  leaf  stems 
margined  or  winged.  Flowers  middle  sized,  pale  purple, 
very  numerous. — Dry  hills. — April,  May. 

Viola  cuculldta  Hood-leaved  Violet.  Stemless.  Leaves 
strongly  heart-shaped,  somewhat  kidney-formed,  indented 
on  the  margin,  rolled  in  at  the  base,  so  as  to  give  them  a 
hood-like  appearance.  The  leaves  are  commonly  much 
shorter  than  their  stems.  Flowers  large,  purple,  the  lateral 
petals  stiffly  bearded.  This  is  the  most  common  violet  of 
our  wet  meadows  and  low  grounds. — May. 
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Viola  debilis  Spreading  Violet.  Stem  weak,  angular, 
branching  below.  Leaves  reniform-cordate  [or  kidney- 
shaped  and  heart-shaped  combined],  upper  ones  indented  on 
the  rim,  and  ending  in  a  sharpish  point.  Flowers  pale  pur- 
ple, small,  with  stems  longer  than  those  of  the  leaves  ;  the 
two  lateral  petals  bearded  inside. — Concord  turnpike,  Cam- 
bridge.— June. 

Viola  pubescens  Yellow  Violet.  Stem  erect,  leafy  towards 
the  top,  and  having  long  soft  hairs.  Leaves  broad,  heart- 
shaped,  indented  on  the  margin.  Petals  yellow,  streaked 
with  dark  purple. — Dry  stony  woods. — Found  at  Newton  ; 
likewise  on  the  Concord  turnpike,  Cambridge. — June. 

Dr.  Eaton  says,  that  Viola  pubescens  varies  much  in  height 
— usually  from  six  to  eight  inches  ;  but  that  he  has  found  it 
twenty  inches  high  ;  and  that  Dr.  Solon  Smith  showed  him 
a  specimen  four  feet  high,  which  he  found  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Professor  Nuttall  informs  us  that,  excepting  the  Viola  con- 
color,  all  the  North  American  species  of  violets,  after  their 
blossoming  season  is  over,  produce  flowers  without  petals, 
through  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

"  According  to  Lightfoot,  the  Highland  ladies  of  former 
times  used  the  violet  as  a  cosmetic,  the  old  Gaelic  receipt 
being,  '  Anoint  thy  face  with  goats'  milk  in  which  violets 
have  been  infused,  and  there  is  not  a  young  prince  upon 
earth  who  will  not  be  charmed  with  thy  beauty.'  " 

FLOW^ERING  SHRUBS. 

Andromeda. 
Andromeda  polyfblia  Water  Andromeda.  A  most  delicate 
shrub,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high.  The  leaves  are 
slender,  lance-formed,  very  short  stemmed,  sn)ooth  and 
veined  above,  convex,  rolled  outward  at  the  margin  ;  of  an 
evergreen  aspect,  a  fine  bluish,  or  glaucous  dark  green  above, 
and  a  pure  bluish  white  beneath.  Calyx  white,  in  five  di- 
visions, tipped  with  red.  Flowers  round,  pitcher-formed, 
five  angled,  pale  flesh-colored  ;  on  short,  terminal,  nodding 
stems,  divided,  or  subdivided. — Wet,  mossy  bogs.  Edges  of 
Hammond's  Pond,  east  part  of  Newton. — Blossoms  in  May. 

Aronia. 
Arbnia  batrydpium  L.  Pyrus  batrydpium  Wood  Pear,  June 
Berry.  This  plant  is  sometimes  taken  for  a  pear  tree,  which 
it  resembles.  Occasionally,  it  forms  a  small  tree  ;  but  blos- 
soms profusely,  and  bears  fruit,  when  a  yard  or  two  high. 
The  leaves,  when  first  expanded,  are  lanceolate,  and  covered 
with  a  silky  down  ;  but  when  mature,  they  are  hairless  on 
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both  sides,  oblong-oval,  sometimes  heart-shaped,  finely  and 
sharply  toothed,  and  have  a  long"  acute  point.  Calyx  with 
five  segments,  downy  within.  Petals  five,  grass-formed, 
broadest  towards  the  tip.  Blossoms  white,  growing  on  ra- 
cemes, or  branching  stems,  from  four  to  seven  flowered. 
Fruit  dark  purple,  pear-shaped,  of  the  size  of  a  medium 
cherry  ;  eatable,  resembling  the  whortleberry  in  taste,  and 
ripening  in  June. — Woods,  Newton,  Brookline,  &c. — May. 

Azalea. 

Azalea  lapponica  L.  Rhododendron  lapponica  Mountain 
Honeysuckle.  A  beautiful,  low,  alpine  shrub,  resembling 
the  rhododendron.  Leaves  evergreen,  leathery,  oblong- 
oval,  standing  disorderly,  roughened  above  with  small  white 
pits,  the  under  surface  paler,  and  dotted  with  black.  Calyx 
and  flower  stems  red,  covered  with  light  green  glands  ;  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  ovate,  eyelashed.  Corolla  deep  purple, 
bell-shaped,  with  four  oblong,  obtuse  divisions.  Flowers 
large,  in  terminal,  and  rather  umbel-shaped  clusters. — High 
mountains  ;  White  mountains,  N.  H. — Blossoms  in  July. 

Azalea  nudiflora  L.  Naked  Azalea.  An  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful shrub,  from  two  to  six  feet  high;  Leaves  oblong-lance- 
formed,  nearly  smooth,  green,  of  the  same  color  on  both 
sides,  having  the  margin  fringed  with  parallel  hairs,  and  the 
midrib  bristly  beneath.  Calyx  teeth  short,  somewhat  round- 
ed. Corolla  red,  with  a  tube  longer  than  the  divisions,  and 
stamens  much  protruded.  Flowers  somewhat  naked,  but 
not  viscous  ;  arranged  in  terminal  clusters. 

A  variety,  coccinea,  has  scarlet  flowers,  and  lanceolate 
leaves.  Another,  rutelans,  has  deep  red  flowers,  and  a  mi- 
nute calyx.  Another  variety,  cdrnea^  has  pale  red  flowers, 
with  red  bases,  and  a  leafy  calyx.  Another,  alba,  has  white 
flowers,  and  a  medium  calyx.  Another  yet,  papiliondcea,  has 
red  flowers,  with  the  lower  divisions  white,  and  calyx  white. 
And  another,  polydndria,  has  rose-colored  flowers,  with  from 
ten  to  twenty  stamens. — Woods  and  copses  ;  Worcester, 
Princeton,  Dougas,  &c.;  perhaps,  also,  in  or  near  Waltham. 
— May  or  June. 

Jizdka  viscbsa  Wild  Honeysuckle,  Swamp  Pink.  A  fine 
flowering  shrub,  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  very  common 
among  the  brush-wood  in  low  land.  The  small  branches  and 
the  flower  stems  are  more  or  less  bristly.  Leaves  crowded^ 
inverted  lance-egg  formed,  acutely  tipped,  smooth  and  green 
on  both  sides,  eyelashed,  hairy  on  the  midrib,  and  nearly 
without  indentures  on  the  margin.  Corollas  funnel-shaped, 
varying  in  color, but  commonly  white;  hairy  and  glutinous  on 
the  outside.  Flowers  sweet,  spicy-scented,  in  terminal,  um- 
bel-like corymbs,  or  flattish  topped  clusters. — Wet  woods. — 
June,  July. 
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Ceanothus. 

Ceanothus  americdnus  New  Jersey  Tea.  A  delicate  flow- 
ering-shrub,  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  with  a  root  large 
and  red.  Leaves  alternate,  three-nerved,  fine  pure  green, 
pubescent  beneath,  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
broad,  tapering  into  a  long  point,  and  finely  notched  on  the 
margin.  J>om  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  arise  leafless 
branches,  bearing  crowded,  panicled  clusters  of  white  flow- 
ers, on  very  slender,  white  steins.  Calyx  divisions  five,  bent 
between  the  petals.  Petals  five,  hooded  at  their  tops,  and 
supported  on  slender  claws,  which  project,  together  with  the 
stamens,  between  the  divisions  of  the  calyx.  Around  the 
germ,  is  a  small  circle  of  green.  The  fruit  is  a  dry,  three- 
celled,  blackish,  somewhat  triangular  berry,  growing  in  close 
bunches.  The  leaves  have  been  substituted  for  tea. — Not 
iinfrequent  in  woods,  in  dry,  sandy  soil,  (jlrows  near  Mount 
Auburn. — Flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Celastrus. 

Celdstrus  scdndens  Waxwork,  Climbing  Staff.  A  strong 
woody  vine,  twining  around  small  trees,  and  sometimes  ris- 
ing to  the  height  of  thirty,  or  perhaps  even  fifty  feet.  I 
have  traced  one  of  its  roots  sixty  feet  without  arriving  at 
the  end  ;  although  the  largest  part  of  the  root,  or  of  the 
stem,  was  not  a  half  an  inch  thick.  I  believe  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  two  of  these  vines  to  intertwine,  and  bear  each  other 
up  without  foreign  support.  Leaves  oblong,  notched  in  the 
margin,  long-pointed.  Flowers  greenish  white,  minute,  in 
small  clusters  with  branching  stems,  growing  on  the  ends  of 
young  shoots.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  inclosed  in  a  round,  three- 
valved  capsule,  as  a  walnut  is  inclosed  in  the  hull.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  valves  or  hulls  turn  backward,  without 
falling  off,  and  disclose  a  berry  of  a  deep  scarlet,  finely  contrast- 
ed with  the  lighter  scarlet  of  the  valves  ;  the  whole  appear- 
ing like  a  flower  of  waxwork. — Woods,  thickets,  &c. — June. 
Cephalanthus. 

Cephaldnthus  occidentdlis  Button  Bush.  A  frequent  orna- 
ment of  water  sides,  where  it  rises  to  the  elevation  of  five 
or  six  feet.  Leaves  tough,  egsr-shaped,  pointed,  not  indent- 
ed on  the  margin,  and  standing  either  opposite,  or  in  threes. 
Flowers  sweet  scented,  white,  crowded  into  globular  heads, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  appearing,  at  a  distant  view, 
like  the  balls  of  the  plane  or  button-wood  tree.  "  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  shrub  on  elevated  ground,  often  indicates 
the  presence  of  springs  of  water." — Swamps,  &c. — July. 

Yours, 

Watertown,  Sept.  9th,  1835.  E.  B.  Kenrick. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  V.  Observations  on  the  Camellia,  and  its  Varieties,  with 
some  Account  of  its  Introduction  into  Great  Britain  and  this 
Country.     By  M.  P.  AVilder. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  I,  p.  138.) 

Varieties  of  the  Camellia  japonica. 

1.  Camellia  japonica  alba  simplici. 

Single  White.  Camellia. 
This  camellia  is  of  strong-,  robust  growth  ;  the  foliage 
large,  and  more  deeply  veined  than  almost  any  other  varie- 
ty ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pm'e  white  color,  and  the  formation 
like  the  single  red.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best,  either  to 
produce  seed,  or  to  cross  other  kinds  with.  Of  its  origin, 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Booth  remark:  "Some  persons  are 
of  opinion  that  it  was  imported  from  China,  but  we  believe 
it  now  more  generally  known  to  have  been  raised  from  seed 
of  the  double  stripe,  by  Mr.  Rollison,  of  the  Tooting 
Nursery." 

2.  Camellia  japonica  rubra  semi-duplex. 

Semi-double  Red  Camellia. 
This  has  a  flower  similar  to  the  single  red,  except  that  it 
has  two  or  more  rows  of  guard  petals. 

3.  Camellia  japonica  alba  semi-duplex.     Chandler^  Booth. 

Palmer''s  semi-double  White  Camellia. 
The  habit  and  foliage  of  this  plant  is  said  to  resemble  the 
pompone  and  pseony  flowered  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  meas- 
uring four  to  four  and  a  half  inches,  furnished  with  two  or 
three  rows  of  exterior  petals  of  a  delicate  white  color,  and 
filled  in  the  centre  with  a  crowded  column  of  stamina.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Chinese  variety,  and  to  have  been  intro- 
duced about  1822.  It  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  our  col- 
lections. 

4.  Camellia  japonica  flore  pleno  alba. 

Double  White  Camellia. 

Bourbon  Camellia. 
This  splendid  variety  was  imported  from  China  into  Eng- 
land in  1792,  and  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest,  but  the  most 
generally  admired  of  all  the  camellias.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
pure  snowy  white,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  regularly  formed  ;  the  petals  being 
arranged  one  over  the  other,  in  the  most  regular  order  to  the 
very  centre.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  come  into  flower  in 
cultivation,  and  a  large  plant  will  continue  to  bloom  for  four 
or  five  months. 
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5.  Camellk  japonica  variegata.     Loddiges''  Botanical  Cabinet. 

Double  Striped  Camellia. 
This  old,  but  deservedly  esteemed  variety  was  introduced 
into  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year  with  the  double  white. 
It  is  of  robust  habit,  flowers  early  and  abundantly,  and  will 
sometimes  produce  seed.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  rose 
color,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  striped  or 
blotched  with  white  ;  like  all  the  variegated  kinds,  it  is  apt 
to  sport,  and  will  occasionally  show  a  plain  red  flower.  It  is 
said  by  experienced  cultivators,  that  this  variety  is  degen- 
eratinsr,  and  from  my  own  observation,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
same  opinion. 

6.  Camell/a  japonica  rubra  plena.  Loddiges''  Botanical  Cabinet. 

Grevilleh  Red. 
Double  Red  Camellia. 
This  camellia  was  imported  from  China  in  1794,  and  of 
which  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Booth  observe:  "  Some  confu- 
sion exists  in  regard  to  this  variety,  from  its  being  cultivated 
in  many  collections  under  the  name  of  the  Old  Red.,  and 
GrevilWs  Red,  both  being  considered  distinct  varieties  ;  but 
after  having  compared  plants  with  these  names  that  were 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  we  are  satisfied  there  is  no 
difference  whatever  between  them,  their  flowers  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  every  respect.  The  flowers  are  from  three 
to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  crimson  red  col- 
or, and  resemble  the  flower  of  a  large  double  hibiscus." 

7.  Camelh'a  japonica  incarnata.     Loddiges''  Botanical  Cabinet. 

Buff  or  IJume\s  Blush. 

Lady  IIume''s  Blush. 
This  charming  variety  was  imported  into  England  in  1806, 
by  Lady  Hume,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  plant  is  of  a 
slender  and  straggling  growth  ;  the  flowers  of  a  clear  flesh- 
color  ;  the  petals  regularly  arranged  over  each  other,  after 
the  manner  of  the  double  white,  and  somewhat  recurved. 
The  formation  of  this  flower  is,  in  some  instances,  so  regu- 
lar, that  its  appearance  is  hexangular,  and  has,  on  that  ac- 
count, been  taken  for  C.  hexangularis  ;  the  true  hexangu- 
laris  is,  however,  not  a  white,  but  a  red  flower,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  either  r?iyrtif61ia,  or  a  variety  thereof.  In  the 
Camellias  de  Bolwiller  there  is  a  drawing  of  C.  incarna- 
ta, and  another  variety  called  rosea  flavescens,  and  from 
a  comparison  of  the  plants  and  foliage,  I  cannot  doubt  their 
being  one  and  the  same,  although  flavescens  is  described  as  a 
white-clear-yellow  and  rose,  completely  full,  and  incarnata  is 
a  clear  flesh-color,  and  hexagonal.  I  have  imported  these 
varieties  from  France,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  them,  and 
will  communicate  it,  should  they  not  turn  out  synonymous. 
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8.  Camelh'a  japonica  Pomponia.     Botanical  Register. 

Kew  Blush.     Curtis's  Monograph. 

Ladies''  Head  Dress  Camellia  of  the  French. 
About  this  variety  there  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion; 
eome  contending-  that  it  is  as  distinct  as  any  in  cultivation, 
always  bearing'  a  white  flower;  others,  that  it  produces  the 
red,  white,  and  blush,  paony  flowered  on  the  same  plant. 
Of  the  former  opinion,  are  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Booth,  and 
of  the  latter,  Messrs.  Baumann,  in  their  Camellias  de  Bol- 
willer.  There  is  a  variety  known  among  cultivators  as  C. 
variabilis,  or  various  flowered,  which  I  think  can  be  no  oth- 
er than  the  pompone  ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  from 
the  circumstance  of  having-  had,  during  the  last  winter,  on 
a  plant  of  the  pompone,  at  the  same  time,  a  pure  white,  and 
also  a  pink  flower.  The  plant  is  of  free  growth,  but  of  slen- 
der habit,  and  usually  produces  a  white  flower,  slightly 
tinged  at  the  base  of  the  petals  with  pink,  and  sometimes 
faintly  striped  with  the  same  color.  Wishing  for  occular 
demonstration  in  regard  to  this  variety,  I  ordered,  a  year  or 
two  since,  from  the  Messrs.  Baumann,  and  also  from  the 
Messrs.  Chandler,  a  plant  each  of  the  pompone,  variabilis,  and 
pseony  flowered,  and  will  give  you  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ence the  present  winter. 

9.  Camellia  japonica  rosea.      Chandler  ^  Booth^s  Illustrations. 

Camellia  japonica  cdrnea.     Hort.  Soc.  Trans. 

Carnellia  japonica  rosacea.     Curtis's  Monograph. 

MiddlemisC s  lied  Camellia. 

Rosea  plena.  Camellias  de  Bolwiller. 
This  camellia  was  introduced  into  England  in  1804,  by 
Mr.  Middlemist,  a  nurseryman,  and  has  been  cultivated 
under  a  great  variety  of  names.  The  plant  is  of  very  rapid 
growth  ;  branches  erect,  and  is  a  valuable  sort  to  inarch 
costly  varieties  upon.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  rose  color, 
and  the  petals  less  numerous  than  in  most  double  varieties. 
The  style  is  sometimes  perfect,  and  from  it  have  been  pro- 
duced some  fine  sorts  ;  several  drawings  having  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  English  periodicals,  which,  if  not  exaggerated, 
must  be  truly  splendid,  and  will  rank  with  the  first  or- 
der. These  (seven  varieties)  were  all  raised  at  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  member  of  parliament  from  Lancashire,  and 
are  named  Hendersonii,  heteropetela  alba,  Campbellw,  venus- 
tum,  Adeluidew,  Juliami,  and  heteropetela  rubra  [I.  p.  343]. 

10.  Camellia  japonica  anemoneflora.     Botanical  Magazine. 

Warratah  Camellia. 
This  is  one  of  the   original    Chinese   kinds   imported  in- 
to Great  Britain  in  1806.     Tlie  growth  of  this  plant  is  strong 
and  robust,  the  leaves  of  a  very  dark  shining  green  color,  flat 
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and  pendulous  ;  the  flower  buds  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and 
very  pubescent.  The  color  of  the  flower  is  a  dark  crimson, 
and  the  shape  that  of  an  anemone,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  There  is  a  variety  called  crassinervis  [of  the  Eng- 
lish catalogues],  much  resembling  the  warratah  ;  it  is  readi- 
ly distinguished  by  its  having  seven  guard  petals,  while  the 
latter  has  but  five.  The  warratah  is  one  of  the  finest  for 
raising  seed,  it  being  without  stamens,  and  the  style  always 
prominent  and  visible.  From  this  variety  have  been  pro- 
duced more  new  and  beautiful  seedlings,  than  from  any  oth- 
er sort.  It  is  the  parent  of  eximia,  elegans,  corallina, 
Chandlerw,  Concinna,  florida,  Woodsi,  althafldra,  &c. 

11.  Camellm  japonica  i7iyrtif61ia.     Hort.  Soc.  Trans, 

J[Iyrtle-leaved  Camellia. 

Involuta,  or  Lady  Long''s,  of  some  catalogues. 
There  is  probably  no  longer  a  doubt  that  this  is  the 
same  variety  that  has  been  cultivated  under  the  different 
names  of  large  myrtle  leaved,  small  myrtle  leaved,  involuta 
or  Lady  Long's.  It  is  also  said  to  be  the  kind  known  in 
China  as  C.  hexangularis.  It  was  introduced  in  1808.  It  is 
a  beautiful  variety  ;  the  flower  of  a  pure  rose  color,  very 
compact  and  regular  in  its  formation,  after  the  style  of  the 
double  white  ;  and  is  said  to  be  a  little  fragrant,  although  I 
never  could  perceive  it.  It  is  not  usual,  but  I  have  seen  a 
few  perfect  stamina,  and  with  the  pollen,  impregnated  the 
warratah,  and  obtained  seed.  This  plant  is  of  very  slow 
growth,  not  obtaining  a  large  size  for  many  years.  The 
largest  I  have  ever  seen  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Messrs.  Hovey,  being  about  six  feet  in  height. 

12.  Camellia  japonica  fimbridta.      Trans.  Hort.  Soc. 

Fringed  Double  White. 
This  lovely  variety  resembles  the  double  white  in  almost 
every  respect,  both  as  it  regards  foliage  and  flower,  except 
that  the  latter  has  the  peculiar  and  singular  character  of  be- 
ing fringed  after  the  manner  of  the  picotee,  and  is  the  only 
variety  yet  known,  unless  it  is  Park's  rose  stripe  (which  I 
hope  soon  to  see  the  flower  of)  that  has  this  remarkable 
characteristic. 

13.  Camellia  japonicapseonice/Zom  rosea.     Chand.  ^  Booth^s  II. 

Red  Pceony-Jlowered  Camellia. 
See  C.  Pomponia.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  distinct  and  the 
only  variety  of  the  peeony-flowered,  having  blossomed  with 
me  for  three  or  four  years  past,  and  invariably  produced  a 
rose-colored  flower.  The  habit  and  foliage  of  the  plant 
strongly  resemble  the  pompone. 
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14.  Camellia  japonica  atrorubens.     Loddiges^  Bot.  Cab. 
Loddiges''  Red  Camellia. 

This  camellia  was  first  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Loddi- 
ges, of  Hackney,  Eng-.,  from  China,  and  has  since  borne 
their  name.  It  is  a  good  variety  ;  the  flowers  are  crimson, 
and  more  persistent  than  any  sort  I  am  acquainted  with, 
often  remaining  on  the  plant  in  considerable  perfection  for 
several  weeks.  Yours, 

Dorchester,  Dec.  1835.  M.  P.  Wilder. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  VI.  JSTotices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the  London 
Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines  ;  with  some  Account  of  those 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  our  Gardens. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery,  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers,  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  John 
Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers,  3s.  6c?.  colored,  3s,  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.  L.  D.,  F,  R,  A.,  and  L.  S,,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 

jsrotes  relating  to  Floriculture. — The  British  Botanisfs  Maga- 
zine is  about  to  appear  in  London,  conducted  by  Joseph  Har- 
rison, Also,  a  Companion  to  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  and 
Florist's  Magazine,  by  the  same  author.  To  be  published 
monthly.  The  former  is  to  contain  colored  plates  of  plants 
indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  with  scientific  descriptions, 
synonyms,  &,c.  The  latter  to  be  embellished  with  three 
colored  plates  of  the  most  ornamental  plants. 

The  Journal  of  Botany,  by  Dr.  Hooker,  has  been  discontin- 
ued ;  and,  to  supply  its  place,  the  first  number  of  the  Com- 
panion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine  appeared  on  August  1st. 
Each  number  contains  two  sheets  of  printed  matter,  accom- 
panied with  two  plates  partially  colored.  The  price  of  the 
Magazine,  with  the  Companion  stitched  in,  is  45.  6d. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous  Plants. 
in.     Kanunculdcet^. 

PXO  JilA. 
Russi    Bivone    Crimson  Pfpoiiy.    A  hardy  perennial  plant.    Flowers  trimson ;  appearing  in 
May;  propagated  by  division  of  the  root.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3431. 

This  species  is  a  fine  addition  to  collections.  The  flower 
is  single,  from  six  to  ten  petals,  but  of  a  deep  rich  crimson, 
inclining  to  coral  color.     Dr.  Hooker  states  that  "  so  many 
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kinds  and  varieties  of  the  pseony  are  now  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  that  it  would  puzzle  the  most  acute  botanist  to  mark 
the  limits  of  the  species."     {Bot.  Mag..,  Sept.) 

XXXII.      Ternsfromiacese. 

CAMELLU. 

In  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  for  September,  another  of  the 
new  kinds,  raised  at  the  seat  of  M.  P.  Campbell,  in  Lanca- 
shire, is  figured.  It  much  resembles,  according  to  the  col- 
ored plate,  C.  eclipsis,  but  the  stripes  are  much  darker  and 
more  distinct,  running  straight  through  the  centre  of  nearly 
every  petal.  We  have  seen  drawings  of  fine  flake  carnations 
which  were  not  more  regularly  marked  than  this  sort. 

C.  japonica  elegans  is  now  in  flower  at  Hawthorn  Grove, 
Dorchester.  It  is  truly  a  most  superb  variety  ;  we  scarcely 
know  of  a  pink  flower  of  any  kind  in  which  the  tint  is  so 
pure,  deep,  rich  and  lively.  With  the  exception  of  a  blos- 
som which  opened  in  our  collection  last  spring,  supposed 
elegans,  this  is  the  first  that  has  flowered  here.  C.  japonica 
Gilesu  is  a  new  variety  Mr.  Wilder  has  in  his  collection  ; 
the  plant  is  yet  very  small.  C.  japonica  eximia  of  the 
French  and  English  have  a  great  similarity  of  appearance  in 
foliage  ;  that  of  the  former  has  flowered  ;  but  it  does  not  re- 
semble the  figure  in  Chandler  &  Booth's  Illustrations.  It  is  a 
rose  color,  with  a  warratah  centre. 

Chorozema  Henchmanii  is  figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine 
of  Botany  for  September.  It  is  a  splendid  species  ;  it  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1824.  We  wish  plants  of  this 
genus  were  oftener  met  with  in  green-houses  than  they  are 
at  present. 

LXXIII.     ^osacecz. 

CKkTMGVB 
coccinea  L.    Large  flowered  American  White  Thorn.    A  hardy  plant,  growing  several  feet 
high  ;  flowers  white  ;  appearing  in  May.     A  native  of  North  America.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3432. 

This  "extremely  beautiful  plant,"  Dr.  Hooker  says,  "is 
assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  to  our  shrubberies, 
loaded,  as  it  is  in  the  month  of  May,  with  its  large  clusters 
of  white,  but  scarcely  fragrant  blossoms."  It  is  well  known 
in  our  gardens  for  its  highly  ornamental  character.  [Bot. 
Mag.  Sept.) 

LXXVII.     Leguinindse(B. 

CA  SSIA 
glanduldsa  L.    Glandnlar-leaved  Cassia.     A  stove  shrub,  growing  four  feet  high  ;  flowers  yel- 
low,  appearing  nearly   all   the  year.     A  native  of  Trinidad.    Tropagated  by  seeds.    Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  3455. 

This  is  a  valuable  species  ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  which  re- 
quire the  heat  of  the  stove  to  produce  its  blossoms,  which  it 
does  in  such  situations  "  copiously  for  at  least  nine  months 
out  of  the  twelve."  The  branches  are  somewhat  straggling 
and  pendent,  thus  presenting  the  flowers  to  view  under  the 
highly  graceful  foliage.  A  desirable  species,  introduced 
from  Trinidad.     (Bot.  Mag.,  Sept.) 
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CXXXV.     Brixinece. 

AZA  RA  (named  after  Joseph  Nicholas  Azara,  a  Spanish    gentleman,  of  whom  nothing  further 
is  known,  except  that  he  was  a  patron  of  science) 
dent^ta    Ruiz  et  Pavon.    Toothed  Azara.     A  hardy  shrub  ;  flowers  yellowish  ;  propagated  by 
cuttings  and  layers.     A  native  of  Chili.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1788. 

"  A  very  handsome  evergreen  bush,  with  remarkably 
glossy  deep  bright  green  leaves."  It  is  hardy  in  England, 
but  may  not  prove  so  in  our  climate'.  The  flowers  appear  at 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  rather  inconspicuous,  and  of  a  dull 
yellow  color.  The  driest  weather  does  not  affect  it  in  the 
least ;  on  this  account  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
collections,  as  it  would  flourish  finely  under  our  scorching 
sun.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 

CLXX.     EncdcefE. 

ARCTOSTA  PHYLOS    Adanson.     (Bearberry,   or  Bear-grape,   is   a   literal  translation  of  the 
Greek  words  of  which  this  name  is  composed), 
tomentdsa    Arbutus  tonieniosa    Pursh     Downy  Bearberry.     A  hardy  evergreen  shriih  ;  flow- 
ers white  ;  appearing  in  March.     A  native  of  North- West  America.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1791. 

"  A  curious  and  rare  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  rocky 
places  on  the  west  side  of  North  America."  It  is  the  Arbu- 
tus tomentosa  of  Pursh.  The  plate  represents  a  terminal 
shoot,  on  which  is  two  pendent  racemes  of  delicate  white 
flowers  ;  each  raceme  being  compound,  or  divided  into  three 
or  more  parts  of  about  equal  lengths.  It  has  flowered  this 
season  for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
collection  of  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Cheshnut,  where 
the  plant  has  stood  for  four  years.  At  Glasgow  it  is  kept  in 
the  green-house.  It  grows  in  peat  and  loam  in  a  sheltered 
situation.  Desirable  to  introduce  to  our  gardens.  Append- 
ed to  this  plate  are  some  remarks,  by  Dr.  Lirrdley,  on  the 
importance  of  introducing  into  England  several  magnificent 
plants  of  the  natural  order  EricaccEe.  These  are  the  genus 
Btfdria,  which  contains  many  species  more  beautiful  than 
even  JRhododendron  and  Azalea,  the  Thibaudias,  with  their 
long  tubular  crimson  blossoms  and  species  of  the  Gaylassac- 
cia.  These,  he  states,  "  inhabit  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  in 
the  country  of  the  Cinchonas."  From  the  dried  specimens  of 
several  plants  which  have  lately  been  received  from  Cinchona, 
Dr.  Lindley  has  described  and  named  "  a  most  lovely  plant" 
in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  one  of  the  most  noble 
patrons  of  science  of  the  present  day,  and  whose  rare  and 
valuable  collection  of  plants  at  Chatsworth  is  becoming  the 
most  extensive  and  celebrated  in  England.  It  is  called  Cav- 
endishm.  It  is  "  apparently  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  fo- 
liage similar  to  a  camellia."  The  flowers  are  arranged  in 
*'  terminal  capitate  racemes."  Corolla,  tubular,  bright  crim- 
son, an  inch  long. 

We  hope  that  the  wealthy  nobleman  of  England,  will  be 
stimulated  to  exertion  by  his  excellent  remarks.  {Bot.  Reg.y 
Sept.) 
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Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous  Plants. 
CLXXII.     Yaccinecc. 

VACCIN  lUM 

corymbOsum  L.  V.  atnsenum  Hort.  Kew.  V.  dimorphum  Michx.  V.  fuscdtum  Pursh. 
V.  formisiim  Atidr.  Bot.  Masr.  V.  vjrgdtum  H'ats.  Many-fli  wered  Whortleberry.  A 
hardy  shrub  ;  four  feet  high  ;  flowers  rosy  white  ;  appearii.g  in  May.  A  native  of  North 
America.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3433. 

Dr.  Hooker  unites  all  these  species  in  corymbosum,  and 
remarks  that  it  is  "  well  worthy  a  place  in  the  garden."  It 
is  one  of  oar  commonest  species,  abounding  throughout  the 
country.     {Bot.  Mag..,  Sept.) 

CXCV.     Asc/fipifldesB. 

CALOTRO  PIS  (literally  "  beautifully  tinted,"  apparently  in  reference  to  the  corolla  of  C.  gi- 

gantea.) 
proc^ra    R.Brown    ^sclrpias  procera    Hort.  Kew.    v^isolepias  gig4ntea  .4ndr.  Reposit.    Tall 
Calotropis.     A  stove  shrub  ;  growirg  ten  or  more  feet  high  ;  flowers  purplish  red,  appearing 
in  April.     A  native  of  St.  Jago.     Introduced  in  1832.     liot.  Reg.,  t.  1792. 

This  very  singular  plant  "  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  Sir 
Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  at  Carcleu,  in  June,  1832." 
The  stem  is  round,  pale  green  ;  leaves  opposite  ;  about  five 
inches  long.  Flowers  appear  in  terminal  panicles,  seven  to 
ten  in  each  ;  they  are  slightly  camparjulate,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  petals  outwardly  are  of  a  pale  silvery  col- 
or, inside  deep  purplish  red.  Remains  in  flower  several 
weeks.  The  juice  of  this  plant  is  stated  to  be  administered 
successfully  in  ringworm  and  other  cutaneous  affections.  It 
flourishes  freely  in  a  soil  of  sandy  loam  and  vegetable  mould. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 

CCIX.      Gesnere^. 

GESNE  R^ 

faucidlis  Lindl.  Wide-Mouthed  Gesnera.  A  green-house  plant;  with  deep  red  flowers; 
propagated  like  the  other  species.     Introduced  in  1834.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1785. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert  considers  this  as  the 
*'  finest  of  the  genus."  It  is  similar  to  G.  bulbosa,  but  more 
brilliant.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  about  six,  springing 
out  in  a  raceme  form,  the  penduncles  of  the  lower  ones  grace- 
fully pendent.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  {Bot.  Reg., 
Sept.) 

CCXVII.     Bignonldcesd. 

CRESCE  NTI.4  (so  named  in  honor  of  Peter  Crescentio,  an  Italian  writer  on  agriculture). 

cujete  Linn.  Calabash  nee.  A  tree  growing  twenty  or  more  feet  high,  requiring  the  heat 
of  the  stove  ;  flowers  white.    A  native  of  the  West  Indies.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3470. 

This  is  the  calabash  tree  of  which  we  hear  so  frequent 
mention,  and  the  fruit  of  which  is  used  for  so  many  purposes 
by  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  It  has  been  cultivated 
in  England  ever  since  1690,  but  has  not  flowered  until  the 
present  year.  These  specimens  were  from  the  garden  of 
Charles  Horsfall,  Esq.  Pieces  of  the  tree  are  frequently 
sent  to  England  with  epyphytes  attached  to  them,  and  they 
easily  grow  when  placed  in  the  earth.  The  wood  of 
the  tree  is  used  for  innumerable  purposes.  {Bot.  Mag., 
Sept.) 

VOL.  II. — NO.  I.  4 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Chemistry  applied  to  ^Agriculture.  By  John  Antony 
Chaptal,  Count  of  Cantaloup,  Peer  of  France,  Member 
of  the  Institute,  &c.  First  American,  translated  from  the 
second  French,  edition.    1835.     12mo.    pp.365.     Boston. 

This  work  is  laid  before  the  American  public  as  a  more 
modern  and  perfect  treatise  of  agfricultural  chemistry,  being 
the  results  of  the  labors  and  studies  of  an  eminent  French 
chemist  during*  many  years'  experience  in  such  pursuits. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  Lectures  were  published  in  1813,  and 
ten  years  afterwards,  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  pres- 
ent work  ;  and,  in  1829,  a  second  edition,  increased  in  seve- 
ral particulars.  Although  almost  entirely  of  a  local  charac- 
ter, there  are,  nevertheless,  several  points  of  interest  to  ev- 
ery agriculturist  applicable  to  all  countries  ;  and  some  sub- 
jects, though  often  treated  before,  yet  deserving  renewed 
attention.  The  atmosphere  and  its  influence  on  vegetation; 
the  nature  of  soils,  and  their  action  ;  the  nature  of  manures; 
the  vegetable  economy  and  laws  relating  to  the  physiology 
of  plants  ;  improvement  of  soil  ;  succession  of  crops  ;  trea- 
tises on  the  products  of  the  farm  ;  cultivation  of  the  beet 
for  sugar, — are  all  particularly  considered.  One  great  merit 
is  its  simplicity  and  great  plainness — the  reduction  of  philo- 
sophical theory  to  simple  truth. 

Chemistry,  as  indeed  the  other  sciences,  have  been  too 
little  regarded  in  connexion  with  the  culture  of  the  soil, 
and  yet  thousands  are  the  errors  which  a  better  knowledge 
of  what  concerns  the  material  on  which  we  expend  our  la- 
bor, might  be  avoided  by  a  better  and  closer  attention  to 
them.  Seldom  any  thing  but  long  experience,  and  this  too 
often  by  the  result  of  costly  experiments,  acquaint  us  with 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  what  crops  will  best  succeed  on 
this  or  that  land  ;  or  whether  it  be  more  or  less  favorable  to 
the  increase  of  some  insect  or  deleterious  parisitic  plant, 
which  effects  the  produce.  We  could  wish  that  different 
notions  respecting  this  subject  existed,  and  a  yet  more  gen- 
eral diff'usion  of  the  correct  and  modern  system  of  husban- 
dry. Nor  do  these  remarks  apply  only  to  our  agricultur- 
ists, in  the  common  meaning  of  the  term,  but  those  who  min- 
ister among  the  more  delicate  productions  of  the  garden, 
would  do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  se- 
cret laws  which  govern  the  subjects  of  their  care.  Invested 
with  these,  they  may  render  the  barren  wilderness  a  garden, 
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and,  like  some  magician  of  old,  command  the  rich  treasures 
of  the  earth  to  come  forth  at  their  bidding. 

Speaking  of  the  nature  of  soils,  our  author  remarks: 

"  In  order  that  a  plant  should  flourish  in  a  soil,  it  is  not  always  suffi- 
cient that  the  earths  composing  it  are  of  the  right  kind,  or  suitably  pro- 
portioned ;  it  is  necessary  to  unite  other  circumstances  which  are  not 
always  to  be  met  with  ;  for  exam[)le,  the  arable  soils  which  are  based 
upon  rocks,  vary  considerably  in  depth  ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  bed 
not  only  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  powers  of  vegetation,  but  deter- 
mines the  kind  of  plant  which  can  be  cultivated  upon  it.  The  bed  of 
earth  ought  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  depth  for  grain,  and  much 
more  than  that  for  clover,  and  sainfoin  ;  for  trees,  it  must  be  much  deep- 
er than  for  these,  otherwise  their  roots,  running  but  little  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  will  extend  their  shoots  to  a  great  distance,  and  thus 
exhaust  the  strength  of  a  large  portion  of  soil.  Trees  are  often  found 
upon  the  sides  of  mountains,  which  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  a  cov- 
ering of  earth,  but  in  this  case  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  rocks  sup- 
ply the  place  of  earth,  or  rather  the  rocks  are  of  so  spongy  and  porous  a 
nature,  as  to  permit  the  roots  to  penetrate  them.  In  the  Cevennes  and 
Limousin,  the  most  beautiful  chestnuts  are  planted  upon  granite  and 
free-stone  ;  and  the  famous  vines  of  the  Hermitage  prosper  in  a  soil  of 
granite  decomposed  at  the  surface." 

Might  not  this  be  a  useful  hint  in  covering  the  barren  sides 
of  many  of  our  New  England  hills,  by  planting  among  the 
debris  which  are  broken  from  the  tops .''  for  we  know  that 
considerable  excellent  soil  rests  among  the  loose  fragments, 
and  moisture  is  longer  retained  than  elsewhere.  The  grape 
flourishes  in  volcanic  countries,  among  the  loose  and  decom- 
posing lava,  with  a  luxuriance  seldom  equalled,  and  many  of 
our  native  plants,  as  the  Rubi,  are  found  in  great  luxuriance 
in  such  places. 

Again,  on  the  subject  of  manures,  are  many  important 
facts : 

"  The  nutritive  manures  are  those  which  contain  juices  or  other  sub- 
stances, which,  being  dissolved  in  water,  or  otherwise  divided  to  the 
most  minute  degree,  are  capable  of  being  drawn  into  the  organs  ofplants. 
All  the  vegetable  and  animal  juices  are  of  this  description." 

"  The  most  useful  art,  perhaps,  in  agriculture,  and  that  which  requires 
the  most  care,  is  the  preparation  of  dungheaps.  It  requires  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  chemical  principles,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
explain,  since  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  to  the  agriculturist  the  rules 
by  which  he  should  be  governed  in  his  proceedings,  without  requiring  of 
him  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  theory  upon  which  they  are  founded. 

"  Solid  substances,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  do  not  en- 
ter into  plants  unless  they  are  previously  dissolved  in  water,  or  are  drawn 
in  with  that  fluid  in  a  state  of  extreme  division. 

"  Animal  and  vegetable  substances  which  are,  by  their  nature,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  may,  by  being  decomposed,  form  new  soluble  compounds, 
capable  of  furnishing  nourishment  for  plants. 

"  Animal  and  vegetable  substances  deprived  by  the  action  of  water  of 
their  soluble  particles,  may,  in  the  course  of  their  decomposition,  form 
new  compounds  susceptible  of  being  dissolved." 

"  The  clippings  and  parings  of  horns  form  an  excellent  manure,  of 
which  the  effisct  is  prolonged  during  a  succession  of  years,  owing  to  the 
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difficulty  with  which  water  penetrates  them,  and  the  little  tendency  they 
have  to  ferment. 

"  A  very  good  manure  is  likewise  formed  from  wool.  According  to 
the  ingenious  experiments  of  M.  Hatchett,  hair,  leathers,  and  wool  are 
only  particular  combinations  of  gelatine  with  a  substance  analogous  to 
albumen  ;  water  can  only  dissolve  them  by  means  of  fernieutation, 
which  lakes  place  slowly,  and  after  a  long  time. 

"  One  of  the  most  surprising  instances  of  fertile  vegetation  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  is  that  of  a  field  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montpelier,  belonging 
to  a  manufacturer  of  woollen  blankets.  The  owner  of  this  land  causes 
it  to  be  dressed  every  year  with  the  sweepings  of  his  workshops  ;  and 
and  the  harvests  of  corn  and  fodder  which  it  produces  are  astonishing. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  hairs  of  wool  transpire  a  fluid  which 
hardens  upon  their  surface,  but  which  possesses  the  property  of  being 
easily  soluble  in  water.  This  substance  has  received  the  name  of  animal 
sweat  ;  the  water  in  which  wool  has  been  washed  contains  so  much  of  it, 
as  to  make  it  very  valuable  as  a  manure. 

"  A  wool  merchant  in  Montpelier,  placed  his  wash-house  for  avooI  in 
the  midst  of  a  field,  a  great  part  of  which  he  had  transformed  into  a 
garden.  In  watering  his  vegetables,  he  had  used  no  other  water  than 
that  of  the  washings  ;  and  the  beauty  of  his  productions  was  so 
great,  as  to  render  his  garden  a  place  of  general  resort.  The  Genoese 
collect  with  care,  in  the  south  of  France,  all  they  can  find  of  shreds  and 
rags  of  woollen  fabrics,  to  place  at  the  foot  of  their  olive  trees." 

"  In  the  south  of  France, where  they  raise  many  silk-worms,  they  make 
make  great  use  of  the  larvas,  after  the  silk  has  been  spun  from  cocoons. 
They  are  spread  at  the  foot  of  the  mulberry  and  other  trees,  of  which 
the  vegetation  is  in  a  languishing  condition  ;  and  this  small  quantity  of 
manure  reanimates  them  surprisingly.  Upon  distilling  some  of  these 
larvas,  I  found  more  ammonia  than  i  have  ever  met  with  in  any  other 
animal  matter." 

The  supposed  phenomenon  of  the  reappearance  of  seeds 
in  lands  very  many  years  after  sown,  and  hence  the  absurd 
theories  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  the  like,  are  thus 
overthrown  by  the  true  state  of  the  vegetable  vitality. 

"  Germination  cannot  well  be  carried  on,  unless  the  atmospheric  air 
has  access  to  the  seed,  which  cannot  be  the  case  if  the  seed  be  buried  too 
deeply  in  the  ground,  or  if  it  be  sown  in  a  compact  soil  and  closely  cov- 
ered over. 

"  It  likewise  follows,  from  these  principles,  that  when  the  earth  re- 
mains a  long  time  covered  with  standing  water,  the  seeds  must  decay, 
and  also,  that  a  seed  placed  in  dry  earth  cannot  germinate  unless  it  be 
moistened. 

"  The  impossibility  of  a  seed's  germinating,  when  too  deeply  buried 
in  the  ground,  explains  why  we  sometimes  see,  after  deep  tilling,  plants 
making  their  appearance,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  had  been 
cultivated  upon  the  soil  several  years  before.  The  state  of  the  earth, 
as  it  regards  moisture,  at  the  time  of  sowing,  furnishes  a  reason  inde- 
pendent of  the  action  of  heat,  why  seeds  are  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in 
sprouting." 

Influence  of  carbonic  acid  on  vegetation: 

"The  pieces  of  wood  which  support  the  roof  of  the  long  gallery  which 
conducts  to  the  beds  of  coal  in  the  coal  mines  of  Bousquet,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Beziers,  were  loaded  with  that  species  of  mushroom  which 
usually  fixes  itself  upon  the  trunks  of  old  trees  ;  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery  is  very  light,  but  the  light  gradually  diminishes  till  it  is  lost  in 
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total  darkness.  I  was  much  struck,  in  passing  through  this  gallery,  with 
the  different  appearances  presented  by  the  mushrooms  in  the  various  de- 
grees of  light  ;  those  at  the  entrance  were  yellow,  and  their  texture  so 
compact  that  they  could  hardly  be  broken  by  the  hand.  As  I  advanced, 
the  reddish  yellow  color  grew  gradually  fainter,  and  the  texture  of  the 
plants  more  soft  and  spongy,  till  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery,  where  a 
ray  of  daylight  never  penetrates,  I  found  the  mushrooms,  though  as 
large  as  those  at  the  entrance,  perfectly  white,  and  nearly  without  con- 
sistency, so  much  so,  that  upon  pressing  them  with  the  hand,  they  were 
found  to  yield  much  liquid,  and  hut  little  fibrous  matter.  I  filled  several 
bottles  with  these,  and  took  in  my  hands  some  of  those  from  the  middle 
and  entrance  of  the  gallery.  A  comparative  analysis  of  these  various 
portions  afforded  me,  from  those  which  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  gal- 
lery, only  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  mucil- 
age, and  a  little  parenchymous  fibre  swimming  in  the  liquid.  The  pro- 
portion of  acid  was  much  less,  and  that  of  ligneous  fibre  more  consider- 
able, in  the  mushrooms  plucked  from  the  middle  and  entrance  of  the 
gallery,  particularly  in  the  last.  Those  tVom  the  dark  part  of  the  gal- 
lery contained  only  the  elements  of  nutrition  not  elaborated  ;  whilst 
in  the  other,  the  process  of  assimilation  was  carried  on  more  or  less  per- 
fectly, in  proportion  as  light  and  atmosphreic  air  had  access  to  them  to 
facilitate  vegetation  ;  otherwise,  as  carbonic  acid  was  most  abundant  in 
those  plants  which  grew  in  darkness,  their  texture  ought  to  have  been 
the  most  thoroughly  impregnated  with  it." 

On  the  succession  of  crops,  as  superseding  the  old  custom 
of  suffering  ground  to  lie  fallow,  in  order  to  renovate  it, 
we  are  told, 

"  A  good  system  of  cropping  is  the  best  guarantee  of  success  that  the 
farmer  can  have  ;  without  this,  all  is  vague,  uncertain  and  hazardous. 
In  order  to  establish  this  good  system  of  cropping,  a  degree  of  knowledge 
is  necessary,  which  unhappily  is  wanting  to  the  greater  part  of  our  prac- 
tical farmers.  1  shall  here  state  certain  facts  and  principles,  which  may 
serve  as  guides  in  this  important  branch  of  agriculture." 

Principle  1.  AJl  plants  exhaust  the  soil. 

"  2.  All  plants  do  not  exhaust  the  soil  equally. 

"  3.  Plants  of  different  kinds  do  not  exhaust  the 

soil  in  the  same  manner. 
*'  4.  All  plants  do  not  restore  to  the  soil  either  the 

same  quantity  or  the  same  quality  of  ma- 
nure. 
"  5.  All  plants  do  not  suffer  weeds  to  fill  the  soil 

equally. 
From  such  principles  carried  into  detail,  the  author  lays 
down  the  following  conclusions  : 

"  1st.  That  however  well  prepared  a  soil  may  be,  it  cannot  nourish 
a  long  succession  of  crops  without  becoming  exhausted. 

"  2d.  Each  harvest  impoverishes  the  soil  to  a  certain  extent,  depend- 
ing upon  the  degree  of  nourishment  which  it  restores  to  the  earth. 

"  3d.  The  cultivation  of  spindle  roots  ought  to  succeed  that  of  running 
and  superficial  roots. 

"  4th.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  returning  too  soon  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  same  or  of  analogous  kinds  of  vegetables,  in  the  same  soil. 

"  5th.  It  is  very  unwise  to  allow  two  kinds  of  plants,  which  admit  of 
the  ready  growth  of  weeds  among  them,  to  be  raised  in  succession. 
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"  6th.  Those  plants  that  derive  their  principal  support  from  the  soil 
should  not  be  sown,  excepting  when  the  soil  is  sufficiently  provided  with 
manure. 

"  7th.  When  the  soil  exhibits  symptoms  of  exhaustion  from  successive 
harvest,  the  cultivation  of  those  plants  that  restore  most  to  the  soil,  must 
be  resorted  to." 

Enoufich  has  been  quoted  to  show  the  spirit  and  character 
of  the  book  before  us.  We  will  only  add,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  our  floral  and  horticultural  friends,  that  a  very  inter- 
esting North  American  plant  bears  the  name  of  the  author  ; 
we  mean  "  Chaptdlia  tomenlosa^^  (Fenteiiat). — R. 


Art.  II.  The  JVew  American  Orchardist,  or  an  Account  of  the 
most  valuable  Varieties  of  Fruit  of  all  Climates,  adapted  to  Cul- 
tivation in  the  United  States,  ^c;  and  the  Culture  of  Silk. 
With  an  Appendix  on  Vegetables,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Flowers.  By  William  Kenrick.  Second  edition,  en- 
larged and  improved.  Boston.  Russell,  Odiorne  &  Met- 
caff,  and  Hovey  &  Co.     1835.     1  vol.  8vo.    pp.  418. 

We  congratulate  all  pomologists  and  lovers  of  good  fruit 
in  the  United  States  upon  the  appearance  of  a  second  edi- 
tion of  this  valuable  work.  In  those  sections  of  the  Union, 
especially  where  the  same  enclosure  often  produces,  with 
but  trifling  care,  so  many  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  of  tem- 
perate climes  ;  where  the  use  of  walls  for  the  ripening  of 
fruits  is  scarcely  at  all  necessary,  and  is  comparatively  un- 
known ;  where  the  peach,  the  apricot,  the  cherry,  the  pear, 
the  plum  and  the  apple,  acquire  their  luscious  flavor  in  full 
perfection  during  the  long,  dry,  sunny  days  of  our  warm  sum- 
mers— a  work  like  the  present  must  be  peculiarly  valuable. 
So  congenial  is  our  situation  to  most  of  the  fruits  of  temper- 
ate latitudes,  that  excellent  varieties  of  apples  and  peaches 
have  sprung  up  in  our  orchards  almost,  as  it  were,  sponta- 
neously, yielding  annually  thousands  of  bushels  of  superior 
fruit ;  but  the  unwearied  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
scientific  cultivators  of  Europe  have  produced,  within  the 
last  five  years,  an  immense  number  of  new  varieties  of  the 
best  fruits  which,  for  excellence  of  flavor,  duration  and  beau- 
ty of  appearance,  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  per- 
sons.    This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
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delicious  pears  of  Belgium.  To  all  persons,  therefore,  who 
wish  to  make  selections  of  the  most  desirable  of  these  va- 
rieties (and  they  can  nearly  all  be  procured  in  the  nurseries 
at  the  present  time)  the  American  Orchardist,  in  its  plain 
and  accurate  discriptions  and  synonyms,  will  be  found  an  in- 
valuable manual.  The  zeal  for  pomology  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  has  accumulated  more  information  in  that  quarter, 
upon  all  branches  of  the  subject,  and  especially  in  relation 
to  the  new  fruits,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Union  ;  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  we  perceive,  has  availed  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  the  most  distinguished  connoisseurs  of 
that  neighborhood  and  of  other  districts  of  the  country  in 
addition  to  his  own  accumulated  information  and  experience 
on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  work,  we  find  sections  devoted  to 
the  following  subjects:  climates,  utility  of  fruits,  new  varie- 
ties of  fruits,  the  growth  of  trees  and  plants,  transplanting, 
propagating,  inoculating,  grafting,  fruitfuJness,  pruning,  and 
noxious  insects  ;  all  of  which  are  treated  in  a  concise  and 
perspicuous  manner  ;  and  the  different  practical  operations 
recommended  are  generally  founded  upon  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples in  vegetable  physiology.  In  addition  to  this,  and  fol- 
lowing each  different  family  of  fruits,  will  be  found  ample 
directions  for  their  culture,  and  information  as  to  their  uses, 
and  the  different  maladies  and  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject. 

In  the  chapter  to  which  Mr.  Kenrick  devotes  to  "  obser- 
vations on  the  new  varieties  of  fruits,"  we  perceive  that  he 
adopts  unequivocally  the  well  known  theory  of  which  the 
celebrated  president  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
may  be  considered  the  champion,  viz.:  that  "the  different 
varieties  of  fruit  have  their  period  fixed  by  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature  ;  and  after  a  certain  time,  either  sooner  or 
later,  comes  on  their  decline  and  final  extinction."  As  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  truth  of  this  theory,  the  author  before  us 
makes  the  following  remarks: 

"  In  our  own  country,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  it  has  been  more 
especially  observed  in  regard  to  the  old  pears.  For,  except  in  certain 
sections  of  the  city,  and  some  very  few  solitary  and  highly  favored  situa- 
tions in  the  country  around,  they  have  become  either  so  uncertain  in 
their  bearing,  so  barren,  so  unproductive,  or  so  miserably  blighted,  so 
mortally  diseased,  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  trusted  ; — they  are  no 
longer  what  they  once  were  with  us,  and  what  many  of  them  are  still 
described  to  be  by  most  foreign  writers."     p.  25. 

We  perceive  that,  in  his  description  of  the  old  pears,  Mr. 
K.  has  mentioned  the  following  kinds  as  having  become  de- 
generated, or  as  he  significally  terms  them,  "  outcasts :^^ 
Jargonelle,    Brown  Beurre,    Doyenne  (Virgoulouse  or  St. 
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Michael),  Chaumontelle,  St.  Germain,  Royal  d'Hiver,  Col- 
mar,  &c. 

Now,  although  we  do  not  presume  to  make  war  with  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Knight,  which  we  believe  to  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  substantiated  by  the  facts  which  that  learned  and 
ingenious  physiologist  has,  together  with  contemporaries  on 
the  continent,  brought  forward  to  support  it  ;  yet,  on  reading 
the  above,  which  is  intended  to  be  inculcated  in  the  whole 
of  the  United  States,  we  very  naturally  regretted  that  the 
author  before  at  once  recording  it  as  another  and  conclusive 
proof  of  the  theory  of  degeneration,  had  not  more  thoroughly 
examined  our  oum  country  at  large,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  the  facts  and  circumstances  that  he  states  in  rela- 
tion to  the  "  outcasts  "  are  general  or  only  local.  For  our  own 
part,  we  believe  them  to  belong  entirely  to  the  latter  class, 
and  therefore  that  the  effects  which  he  details  (and  which 
we  know,  from  actual  inspection,  to  be  true  at  Boston),  arise 
from  some  other  cause  than  the  decay  of  the  variety  through 
age.  In  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  where  we  pen  these  re- 
marks, most  of  the  above  fruits  which  are  described  as 
worthless,  have  been  cultivated  for  nearly,  if  not  quite  as 
great  a  length  of  time  as  at  Boston.  Our  nurseries  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  are  among  the  most  ancient  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  we  believe  that  some  of  the  above  fruit  found  their 
way  into  the  different  sections  of  the  Union  through  their 
medium.  So  far  from  rejecting  such  fruits  as  the  Brown 
Beurre,  Doyenne  or  Virgoulouse,  &c.,  as  worthless  outcasts, 
they  still  deservedly  hold  their  place  here  among  the  first 
class  of  pears,  and  we  have  the  present  season  gathered 
Doyennes,  Brown  Beurres,  St.  Germains,  &c.,  as  fair,  as 
beautiful,  as  delicious,  as,  we  doubt  not,  were  ever  seen  or 
tasted  from  the  parent  trees  of  these  noble  varieties.  The 
above  kinds  bear  fine  and  abundant  crops  of  fruit  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  even  in  situations  much  farthemorth  than 
Boston.  We  never  saw  finer,  nor  tasted  more  delicious 
Doyennes  or  Virgoulouses,  than  in  the  markets  of  Philadel- 
phia the  past  season.  The  same  maybe  said  with  regard  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  We  can  by  no  means,  therefore, 
agree  with  Mr.  Kenrick  in  his  opinion  that  the  above  varie- 
ties of  pears  are  worn  out  with  age,  at  least  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  deplorable  state  of 
these  pears  in  the  vicinities  of  Boston  and  Providence  must 
have  for  its  cause  some  other  circumstances, — as  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  soil  unfavorable  to  the  long  duration  of  a  vari- 
ety, or  the  evil  effects  which  may  gradually  be  produced  by 
the  marine  winds  of  those  cities,  which  sweep  with  violence 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  adjacent  country.  It  is 
proper  to  remark  that  Mr.  K.  does  not  mention  any  similar 
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effects  that  liave  taken  place  among  the  other  fruits,  and 
that  the  horticulturists  of  Boston  succeed  in  raising  the  de- 
licious and  highly  flavored  new  Flemish  pears  in  the  highest 
perfection. 

The  description  of  the  different  mulberries,  including  the 
celebrated  Chinese  Morus  muUicaulis^  occupies,  very  properly, 
a  prominent  place  in  the  American  Orchardist.  The  author's 
directions  for  the  rearing  of  the  silk  worm,  bear  the  mark  of 
knowledge  and  research  upon  the  subject,  and  will  be  found 
valuable  at  the  present  time,  when  the  silk  culture  is  occu- 
pying so  largely  the  public  attention. 

We  are  gratified  to  find  also  a  number  of  pages  devoted  to 
the  description  and  modes  of  culture  of  the  tropical  fruits 
which  may  be  acclimatized  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
Union.  We  would  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  our  neigh- 
bors of  the  Floridas,  Louisiana,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas 
particularly  to  this  subject.  We  are  convinced  that,  by 
proper  care  and  exertions,  a  number  of  the  tropical  fruits 
may  become  objects  of  extensive  cultivation  in  those  States. 
The  olive  now  grows  in  Europe  as  far  north  as  the  45°  of 
latitude,  and  Mr.  Kenrick  informs  us  that  the  tea  has  been 
successfully  cultivated  in  Franconia,  latitude  49°  north  ! 
The  plantain  and  banana  will,  we  are  convinced,  produce 
abundant  crops  in  Florida,  and  we  would  suggest  to  south- 
ern horticulturists  to  attempt  the  naturalization  of  the  Chi- 
nese guava  (Psidium  Cattleyanum),  the  fruit  of  which  ripens 
in  our  hot-houses  in  the  northern  States,  and  possesses  all 
the  delicious  flavor  of  the  strawberry.  The  rose  apple 
(Eugenia  jambos  L. — now  called  Jambosa  vulgaris)  with 
fruit  resembling  the  apricot,  and  the  mangostan.,  we  have  but 
little  doubt  may,  by  proper  means,  be  naturalized  in  many 
of  the  southern  sections  of  the  Union. — D. 


Art.  III.  A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society^  on  the  Celebration  of  its  seventh  Jlnniversary, 
September  llth,  1835.  By  John  Lewis  Russell.  Pam- 
phlet, 8vo.,  pp.  36.     Boston,  1835. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  addresses  that  has  been 
delivered  before  the  society.  Brief  as  it  is,  to  those  that 
have  been  heretofore  delivered,  unless  we  except  Mr.  Gray's, 
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last  season,  it  abounds  with  correct  views  and  sound  opinions, 
of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  horticulture,  and  its  useful- 
ness to  the  physical  wants  of  mankind.  It  should  be  read 
by  every  horticulturist,  and,  as  the  society  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  copies  to  supply  every  member  graluitonsly,  we 
hope  they  will  not  lose  tlie  opportunity  of  applying  for  one. 
To  those  persons  at  a  distance,  the  secretary  is,  we  believe, 
directed  to  send  copies  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  We  are 
anxious  to  have  it  extensively  read,  as  we  are  convinced 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is  worthy  of  being- 
treasured  up  by  the  lover  of  gardening. 

We  have  but  little  room  to  spare  for  extracts,  or  we  should 
be  happy  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  valuable  portions  to 
our  rearlers,  and  also  offer  some  observations  upon  some 
parts  of  it,  which,  if  we  do  not  materially  differ  from  Mr. 
Russell  in  the  opinions  he  expresses,  we  do  not  exactly 
agree. 

We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  one  important  subject 
which  Mr.  Russell  bas  touched  upon,  namely,  the  correcting 
the  nomenclature  of  fruits.  With  some  observations  on  the 
institution  of  an  experimental  garden,  he  concludes: 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  horticulture  which  needs  so  much 
correction  as  does  tiiis.  Owing  to  various  practices,  our  catalogues  of 
fruits  are  but  so  many  lists  of  misnomers  and  long  standing  errors.  It 
is  the  duty  of  scientific  institutions,  like  our  own,  to  correct  this  abuse. 
Much  has  already  been  done  in  England,  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  In  no  better  place,  nor  under  no  more  propitious  cir- 
cumstances, could  this  be  effected,  than  by  our  efforts.  By  critical  ex- 
amination, conducted  on  the  true  principlesof  vegetable  organography — 
by  the  comparison  of  living  specimens,  an  experimental  garden  affords 
every  assistance.  The  effect  of  soil,  exposure,  and  each  modifying  acci- 
dent, which  influence  the  productions  of  fruit,  could  be  thoroughly  ana- 
lyzed. A  correct  list,  suitable  for  cultivation,  not  only  of  our  own,  but 
of  other  countries,  might  be  formed  ;  a  single  item,  worthy  in  itself  of 
united  labor  and  enterprise.  The  promotion  of  that  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, which  elevates  the  standard  of  taste  for  the  excellent  and  beauti- 
ful by  an  attention  to  rural  stuilies,  is  at  all  times  highly  commendable  ; 
but  the  promotion  of  the  spirit  of  utility  should  surely  be  combined 
with  it." 

We  have  loner  been  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  the  cata- 
logues of  our  nurserymen  have  contained  numerous  errors  ; 
and  we  state  this  beca\ise  we  believe  Mr.  Russell  has  been 
thought,  by  some  nurserymen,  to  have  been  too  sweeping  in 
his  remark,  that  these  catalogues  were  "but  so  many  lists  of 
misnomers."  We  repeat,  that  too  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  most  important  subject,  and  that  a  catalogue 
has  always  been  considered  as  so  many  kinds,  rather  than 
so  many  truly  named  valuable  varieties.  We  do  not  lay  this 
fault  to  our  own  nurserymen,  some  of  whom  may  have 
taken  exception  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Russell,  for  we  be- 
lieve them  to  have  no  interested  motive  for  so  doing.  These 
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errors  have  been  committed  by  others,  and  they,  not  aware 
of  such,  have  unknowingly  perpetuated  them.  But  we  hope 
to  see  catalogues  for  the  future,  made  up  with  more  care  and 
labor,  and  the  errors  gradually  eradicated.  An  experiuien- 
tal  garden,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  hasten  this  ;  but  it  is 
an  expensive  method,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, would  be  attended  with  some  trouble.  To  the  address 
is  appended  an  account  of  the  society's  exhibition,  the 
names  of  the  subscription  and  honorary  members,  &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I,     Foreign  Notices. 

Useful  qualities  of  the  Chinese  Ailantus. — M.  Vilmorin  has  lately  com- 
municated to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Pans,  a  letter  from  M.  Farel, 
of  Montpelier,  accompanied  with  two  specimens  in  the  rough  of  the 
wood  of  the  Chinese  ailaiUus.  This  wood,  said  he,  is  now  in  much 
repute  with  wheelwrights,  who  employ  ir,  together  with  the  ash,  though 
perhaps  not  so  valuable  as  this  latter  tree  ;  it  serves  for  the  shafts  of 
carts  and  the  tongues  or  poles  of  carriages  ;  the  tree  thrived  with  vigor 
in  the  dry  and  poor  soils  of  that  warm  country.  It  is  also  placed  in  the 
first  rank  by  the  engineers  of  bridges  and  highway  joowr  la  borduse  des 
grandes  routes.  I  have  already  cut  up  into  scantlings  and  planks  some  of 
the  ailantus  which  were  planted  at  Fromont  scarcely  tweirty  years  ago, 
and  have  found  them  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose.  When  this  tree, 
felled  at  maturity,  is  dried  slowly  in  the  shade,  it  assumes  a  fine  color, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a  polish  which  will  make  it  valuable  for  many  kinds 
of  joinery  work.  The  trees  raised  from  seedhy  no  means  produce  suck- 
ers in  such  quantities  as  when  raised  from  suckers  themselves,  especial- 
ly if  sown  upon  the  place  where  they  are  intended  to  remain. — Soulange 
Bodin. — Jlnnales  des  Fromont. 

Note  on  the  above. —  The  Ailantus  glandulosa,  or  Celestial  Tree  (as  it 
is  called  in  New  York),  has  become  a  great  favorite  as  an  ornamental  tree 
in  this  country,  particularly  for  the  avenues  and  public  squares  of  cities. 
From  its  rapid  growth,  it  will  probably  produce  a  large  bulk  of  valuable 
timber  as  soon,  oriu  a  shorter  time  than  any  other  tree.  By  the  above 
extract  from  the  Annates  des  Fromont,  we  perceive  this  tree  ripens  seeds 
in  France.  It  is  monoecious,  and  althonsh  the  trees  have  flowered  abun- 
dantly here  and  in  other  gardens  in  the  United  States,  we  believe  as  yet 
none  but  staminate,  or  male  flowers,  have  been  produced.  The  tree  has 
long  been  known  in  Rhode  Island,  where  it  was  introduced,  and  is  prob- 
ably still  known  there  by  some  under  the  name  of  Tillon  tree.  These 
trees  must  now  be  many  feet  in  diameter,  and  persons  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  information  on  the  subject,  would  solve  an  interesting  ques- 
tion to  botanists  and  cultivators  by  making  known  whether  or  not  they 
have  yet  produced  seed  or  even  pistillate  or  female  flowers. — A.  J. 
Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  November^ 
1S35. 
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Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices. 

Cultivation  of  the  Pine-AppU. — It  is  with  great  pleasure  tliat  we  inform 
our  readers,  and  more  particularly  those  who  have  long  wished  to  see 
the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple  commenced  in  good  earnest  in  this 
country,  that  there  is  to  be  erected,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  at  the 
residence  of  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  at  Brookline,  a  pit,  a  succession 
and  a  fruiting  house,  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  pine- 
apple. We  have  long  been  desirous  that  their  cultivation  should  be 
begun,  as  we  are  certain  that  no  individual,  who  has  the  means,  when 
once  convinced  that  they  can  be  produced  almost  as  easily  as  any  other 
fruit,  will  think  that  his  forcing  department  is  complete,  until  he  raises 
this  greatest  of  all  luxuries.  At  Belmont  Place  and  Broomley  Vale,  there 
are  several  pine  plants  in  the  stoves;  but  at  neither  are  houses  for  their 
cultivation  alone.  At  another  opportunity,  we  hope  to  give  more  infor- 
mation on  this  subject. — Co:%ds. 

The  ruinous  effect  of  the  fall  influence  of  the  Sun,  upon  several  grape 
vines,  and  the  more  prosperous  state  of  others  on  which  its  influence  was 
less  powerful.  [At  p.  383,  are  a  few  notes  on  the  garden  of  Wm.  Oliver, 
Esq.,  Dorchester,  We  particularly  mentioned  several  grape  vines,  part  of 
which  were  touched  with  mildew,  while  others  immediately  by  their 
side,  were  wholly  uninjured.  These  remarks  were  hastily  made,  and 
do  not,  in  any  respect,  correspond  with  the  views  below  respecting  the 
influence  of  the  sun.  It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  ofler  the  following  facts. — Conds.]. 

"  Until  the  11th  Auijust,  the  vines,  consisting  of  Sweetwater,  Golden 
Chasselas,  and  a  few  Blnck  Hambnrghs,  were,  both  wood  and  fruit,  in  a 
good  state.  At  that  period,  the  mildew  appeared  on  the  three  northerly 
ranges,  consisting  of  twenry-iive  vines,  on  which  there  are  still*  over  a 
thousand  bunches,  although  they  were  thinned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season  of  superfluous  ones.  Linie  water  had  been  used,  and  the  usual 
attention  given;  but  the  disease  rapidly  increased,  so  that  now,  on  the 
Sfl  of  October,  there  is  on  this  lot  hardly  a  single  cluster  worth  gathering. 
The  others  are  black  and  shrivelled,  the  wood  also  imperfect. 

"  On  what  I  would  distinguish  here  as  the  southerly  ranges,  which  are 
in  fact,  but  a  continuation  of  the  northerly  ones,  at  a  little  less  elevation, 
there  are  twenty-nine  vines,  the  fruit  of  which  is  entirely  clear,  and 
mostly  well  ripened,  and  the  wood  perfect.  This  parcel,  shaded  by  a 
thick  growth  of  fruit  trees,  was  neglected  in  other  respects,  and  potatoes 
were  raised  immediately  about  them.  It  has,  however,  produced  as 
good  grapes  as  I  have  seen  elsewhere  this  season,  although  the  quantity 
is  much  less  than  on  the  north  ranges. 

"  You  will  also  probably  recollect  an  Isabella  vine,  from  one  half  of 
which  the  foliage  had  been  removed  on  the  15th  August.  The  fruit  of 
the  whole  is  abundant  and  fine  ;  but  no  benefit  is  perceived  to  result 
from  such  a  practice.  All  the  vines  have  a  south-west  aspect." — Yours, 
W.  O.,  October  4th. 

Singular  anomaly  in  the  Cherry  Tree. — We  have  growing  at  this  es- 
tablishment a  Mayduke  cherry,  grafted  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
which  presents  the  singular  anomaly  of  bearing,  without  separate  inocu- 
lation, upon  diiferent  branches,  the  same  kind  of  fruit  ripening  at  totally 
different  periods.  The  Mayduke,  it  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
cherries,  and  the  majority  of  the  tree  produces  its  fruit  at  the  usual  season. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  branches,  however,  bear  fruit  of  the  same 
flavor  and  quality,  but  nearly  two  weeks  later.     The  tree  is  now  more 
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than  twenty  years  old,  and  these  facts  have  been  noticed  in  regard  to  it 
since  the  first  year  of  its  fruiting — the  same  branches  bearing  early  and 
the  others  late  frnit  every  season  successively.  A  number  of  trees  have 
been  grafted  indiscriminately  from  the  tree,  and  of  three  which  have 
come  to  bearing  under  our  notice,  two  exhibit  the  same  irregularity  as 
the  parent,  and  the  other  is  entirely  late.  We  have  budded  the  past  sea- 
son a  number  of  trees  from  the  late  branches  of  the  parent  tree  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  a  new  variety  of  the  Mayduke  may  not  be  ])roduced  con- 
siderably later  than  the  old. — C.  <§'  ^.  J.  Dow?iing,  Botanic  Garden  and 
Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Art.  III.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  November  23th. — Exhibited.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  flower- 
ing plant  of  Cameiha  japonica  var.  eclipsis — splendida  and  Vressii  of 
some  authors,  Regini  galicarum  of  some  of  the  French  catalogues. 
This  was  the  first  flower  of  this  sajjerb  kind  that  has  opened  in  this 
vicinity. 

From  S.  Downer,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Bezi  Vaet,  Burgermeester  and 
Bell  Catillac  pears;  Pippin  apples.  From  Benj.  Weld,  Roxbury,  Lewis' 
pears.  From  Col.  D.  Adams,  Newbury,  seedling  pears  (a  good  cooking 
fruit).  From  M.  H.  Ruggles,  Phillips  pears.  From  the  farm  of  D. 
Webster,  Marshfield,  Tolman's  sweeting  apples.  From  C.  Newhall, 
Beurre  d'Aremberg  pears. 

December  5th. — Exhibited.  From  R.  Manning,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin  or  Blenheim  Orange,  Winshall's 
Crab,  and  Wellington  or  Dumelow's  seedling  apples,  (all  English  varie- 
ties); Pennock's  Red  Winter,  Bellflower,  Cos  or  Caas,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Beauty  of  the  West,  Minister,  Mouse,  and  Rambo  or  Ro- 
manite  apples  ;  Fama  Gusta  apple,  from  Cyprus;  Bezi  de  Chaumontelle, 
Glout  Morceau,  and  Beurre  d'Harden  pont  and  Passe  Colmar  pears. 
From  J.  Oaks,  of  Ipswich,  Lime  or  Orange  apples  ;  Newton,  Spitz- 
emberg  and  Imperial  apples.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  fine  apple,  the 
name  unknown.  From  Dr.  O.  Fiske,  Worcester,  apples,  the  name  un- 
known. From  L.  P.  Grosvener,  Chandler  apples,  received  from  Con- 
necticut. From  Mrs.  Jos.  Morton,  of  Milton,  Seaver  sweeting  apples, 
sometimes  called  Grafton  Winter  Sweet.  From  Bloodgood  &  Co., 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  Columbia  Virgoulouse  pears.  The  following  account  ac- 
companied the  fruit: —  • 

"  They  are  a  pear  which  has  lately  been  introduced  to  notice,  and  these 
sent  are  very  much  below  their  usual  size.  The  original  tree  is  a  seed- 
ling, about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  on  a  farm  belonging  to  Mr. 
Cusser,  in  West  Chester  county,  thirteen  miles  from  the  city  of  New 
York.  We  saw  the  tree  yesterday,  and  also  saw  a  graft  from  the  same, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  which  produced  four  bushels  of  pears  this  year. 
These  were  sold  in  the  New  York  market  for  six  dollars  per  bushel." 

December  \'2th. — Exhibited.  From  E.  Vose,  Passe  Colmar  pears. 
From  M.  H.  Ruggles,  a  variety  called  the  Border  pear.  From  J.  P. 
Bradlee,  apples,  the  name  unknown. 

December  19th. — Exhibited.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  flowering  plants  of 
Camellia  japonica  eximia  (of  the  French  catalogues), and  elegans  (of  the 
English);  the  former  is  a  fine  flower,  color  rosy  red,  with  a  warratah 
centre  ;  growth  vigorous.  C.  elegans  vs^as  the  true  variety  as  originated 
by  the  Messrs.  Chandler  &  Booth. 
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Art.  IV,     Quincy  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  ifC. 


Potatoes : 

^  C  per  barrel, 

Common,   | 'p^r  bu4iei,  . .. . 

„,  C  per  barrel, 

Chenangoes,  ]  i;^^  bushel,... 

_     .       ,     ( per  barrel, 

Eastport,    |  ^^r  bushel 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  bushel, 
Turnips: 

^  „    (  per  barrel,  . . . . 

Common,  fjier  bushel, 

Yellow  French,  per  barrel,. 
Onions: 

f  per  barrel, 

Common,  ■?  per  bushel, 

(  per  bunch, 

White,  per  bunch, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ifC. 


Cabbages:   per  dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red, 

Brocoli,  each 

Cauliflower,  each,. . . . 

Celery,  per  root, 

Lettuce,  per  head 

Radishes,  per  bunch,. 
Spinach,  per  peck. . . . 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Canada  crookneck,  per  cwt.,. 
Common  crookneck,  per  cwt. 


$  cts. 

1  25 

1  50 
50 
1  50 
1  00 
none 

75 
25 

1  00 

2  25 
75 

4 
6 
SO 
SO 
75 
12i 
10 
20 
14 


SO 
50 
50 
37. 
37 
10 

15 

37 


2  00 
1  00 


To 
i  cts. 

1  50 

50 

1  75 
62.1 

2  Od 


1  00 
37i 

1  25 

2  SO 
1  00 

6 

75 
75 


t.ima,  per  cwt — 
Pumpkins,  each. 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck. . 

Sage,  per   pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch,. 

Savory, 

Spearmint, j... 


Fruits. 

Apples,    dessert : 

„  (  per  barrel, . 

Common,  |  J,^^  ^^^,,g,'^ 

Baldwin,    J  per  barrel,. 


Russets, 


per  bushel, 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

Pears  : 

St.  Germain,  per  dozen, 

iir-   .        'i  per  barrel, 

Winter,  ]  {Jer  bushel, 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Pine  Apples, 

Grapes  : 

White  sweet  water,  per  lb., 

Malaga,  per  pound, 

Barberries,  per  bushel, 

Cranberries,  per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

<  per  box, 

\  per  dozen, 

5  per  box 

per  hundred,.. . 


From 

$  cts. 

2  00 
10 


1  50 

62i 

1  75 

1  00 

1  75 

87 

1  00 
3  50 


Oranges, 
Lemons, 


/^u     .     *     f  per  barrel, 
Chestnuts,  I  i;^^^^^,,^,^ 


Walnuts, 


per  barrel, 
per  bushel,. 

Almonds,  per  pound,.. . . 

Filberts,  per  pound, . . . . 


1  50 

25 

none. 

37i 

none. 

7  00 

2  50 

5  00 

37 

4  00 

1  50 

7  50 

2  25 

5  00 

2  00 

12 

4 

To 

$its. 


20 
12 
12 


1  75 
75 

2  25 

1  12 

2  25 
1  00 

1  50 


SO 

7  50 
3  00 
7  00 
62 
5  00 
2  00 

2  75 


Remarks. — Since  our  last,  at  which  time  we  stated  that  the  activity 
of  the  market  was  uncommon,  we  have  had  such  intense  cold  weather, 
as  to  operate  immediately  upon  its  productions,  and  consequently  from 
the  cause  of  many  crops  being  destroyed  by  the  early  approach  of  frost, 
before  they  were  in,  and  from  the  continuance  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  preventing  shipments, sales  are  now  dull  and  heavy,  and  prices 
have  but  slightly  advanced.  Of  potatoes,  the  stock  is  now  becoming  rath- 
er short;  andr^  unless  warm  weather  succeeds,  it  will  be  quite  small  ; 
those  kinds  termed  common,  have  advanced  a  shade  in  price  ;  Eastport 
remain  the  same.  Turnips  plenty.  Onions  are  not  as  plentiful  as  at  the 
time  of  our  last  report,  and  prices  are  considerably  higher  ;  a  larger 
quantity  has  been  shipped  than  usual.  Many  cabbages  were  froze  by  the 
late  severe  weather,  and  probably  thousands  of  heads  yet  remain  in  the 
ground  covered  with  snow.  Cauliflowers  are  scarce.  Lettuce  comes  to 
hand,  of  fine  quality.  This  week,  also,  the  first  radishes  of  the  season 
were  brought  in  ;  they  were  of  fine  growth,  and  sold  quickly  at  quota- 
tions. Spinach  is  now  plentiful.  Of  Canada  squashes  there  are  very  few 
in  market  ;  those  fine  are  in  good  demand.  Apples  of  all  kinds  have  ad- 
vanced in  price;  a  few  of  the  Monstrous  pippins,  not  in  our  quotations,  are 
to  be  had.  St.  Germain  pears,  of  which  there  is  probably  but  a  few  dozen 
in  the  market,  have  been  sold  as  quoted.  Cranberries  are  very  scarce  ; 
very  large  quantities  have  been  shipped  the  past  fall.  Chestnuts  are  in 
less  demand,  and  prices  lower. — Yours,  M.  T.     Boston,  Dec.  Qlst,  1835. 


Obituary  jyotice. — Meteorological  J^otices.  39 


Art.  V.     Obituary  Notice. 

Died,  July  23,  William  Forsyth,  Esq.,  F.  H.  S.,  of  Nottingham  Place, 
Marylebone,  aged  63  years,  Mr.  Forsyth  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
royal  gardener  of  that  name,  known  as  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
Culture  and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees,  4to.,  1805,  the  most  popular 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century.  Mr.  For- 
syth, lately  deceased,  was  the  author  of  a  Botanical  Nomenclator,  ^c, 
published  in  1794,  8vo  ;  but  of  no  other  published  work  that  we  are 
aware  of.  He  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  one  of  the  best  horti- 
cultural libraries  that  was,  perhaps,  ever  formed,  and  for  his  bibliograph- 
ical knowledge,  more  especially  in  botanical  and  horticultural  literature. 
He  had  for  many  years  occupied  himself  in  preparing  a  Catalogue  Rai- 
sonne  of  Gardening  Works,  with  biographical  notices  of  their  authors  ; 
and,  had  he  lived  to  coinplete  this,  it  would  have  formed  an  interesting 
chronological  and  bibliographical  history  of  gardening.  Mr.  Forsyth 
had  also  prepared,  some  years  ago,  an  Jlrloretum  Britannicum,  a  Poma- 
rium  Britannicum,  and  olher  y^orks,  which  we  have  seen  in  MS.;  but 
they  have  been  done  so  many  years,  that  they  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
obsolete.  The  only  manuscript  of  value  which  he  has  left,  is  his  Cata- 
logue of  Authors;  and  that,  we  trust,  will  be  published  by  his  executors. 

in  the  preface  to  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  and  also  in  the  his- 
torical part  of  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  we  have  acknowledged  cur 
great  obligations  to  Mr.  Forsyth  for  the  use  of  his  library,  and  for  a  va- 
riety of  curious  historical  information,  and  corrections  of  names  and 
dates  ;  and  we  again  desire  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  him,  at 
the  same  time  deploring  his  loss,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  as  an  ex- 
cellent man,  with  whom  we  had  been  for  many  years  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship. Mr.  Forsyth  was  never  married,  and  has  left  no  near  relations  in 
England.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  vault,  m  the  old  burying  ground 
in  the  parish  of  Chelsea. — Gard.  Mag. 


Art.  VI.     Meteorological  Notices. 

FOR  NOVEMBER. 

The  month  of  November,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  week,  was 
uncommonly  fine,  and  pleasant.  The  days  were  accompanied  with  al- 
most a  continual  sunshine,  until  the  22d  inst.,  when  a  snow  storm  set  in, 
which  covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  Previous 
to  this,  the  prevailing  winds  were  southerly,  and  very  light.  The  first 
frost  of  the  season,  which  killed  dahlias  and  most  of  the  half  hardy  annu- 
als, was  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  inst.  The  weather  continued  so  fine 
that  few  were  prepared  for  the  early  setting  in  of  the  winter,  and  many 
plants  undoubtedly  remain  uncovered,  except  with  snow. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  34^^  31' — highest  62°;  lowest  5° 
above  zero. 

Winds. — N.  four  days— N.  E.  three  days — E.  one — S.  E.  one — S. sev- 
en— S.  W.  three — W.  nine — N.  W.  two  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  eleven  days — light,  nineteen  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather. — Fine,  twelve  days — Fair,  five— Cloudy, 
thirteen. 

Rainy,  two — Shoxoery,  one — Snowy  three  days. 

Depth  of  Snow — inches  6  70-100. 


40  Monthly  Calendar. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  Vines  in  green-houses  and  graperies,  that  have  not  yet  been 
pruned,  the  present  opportunity  may  be  taken  for  the  purpose.  Cut 
away  all  small  weak  wood,  leaving  the  shoots  at  good  distance,  that  the 
sun  may  penetrate  to  the  green-house  plants  on  the  stages,  when  the 
vines  begin  to  start  in  the  spring.  Be  careful  and  not  leave  too  nmch 
length  of  wood,  as  nothing  is  so  injurious,  particularly  to  young  vines, 
as  overi)earing  them  with  fruit. 

Strawberry  Plants  in  pots  may  be  now  taken  into  the  green-house,  if 
the  advantage  of  a  stove  can  be  had,  they  may  be  much  forwarded  in 
their  fruiting  by  removing  them  into  it  afterthe  fruit  is  set  ;  give  them  a 
good  supply  of  water. 

Grape  Eijes  or  Cuttings  may  be  put  into  the  hot-bed  this  month  and 
their  growth  much  forwarded;  they  should  be  put  singly  into  number 
one  pots. 


FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 


Camellias  will  now  be  rapidly  swelling  their  flower  buds,  and  will  re- 
quire considerable  water. 

Geraniums  which  were  potted  into  number  one  pots  in  the  fall,  will 
now  require  to  be  shifted  into  the  second  size. 

Calceolarias,  which  were  raised  from  seed  or  cuttings,  will  now  re- 
quire repotting. 

Roses  should  now  have  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  those  that  are 
tall  and  straggling,  headed  down  or  trimmed  of  small  superfluous 
branches. 

Mignonette  and  ten-weekstocks  now  sown  in  the  green-house,  will  make 
fine  plants  to  flower  in  the  open  garden  in  May. 

Schizanthuses  of  the  different  species  and  varieties,  should  be  repot- 
ted, being  careful  to  put  them  in  a  very  light  rich  soil. 

Ranunculuses  that  were  not  planted  in  the  fall,  from  the  early  setting 
in  of  the  cold  weather,  will  flower  fine  if  planted  this  month  in  frames, 
and  protected  from  frost.  The  seed  should  be  sown  this  month  in  shal- 
low pans  or  boxes  and  placed  in  the  frame  or  green-house. 

Polyanthus  and  Auricula  seed  should  now  be  sown  in  shallow  pans  or 
boxes,  and  placed  in  the  green-house. 

Tuberoses,  Jacobean  lilies,  and  Tiger  flowers  may  be  brought  for- 
ward in  hot-beds. 

Dahlia  seed  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  in  the  hot-bed,  and 
the  plants  shifted  two  or  three  times  until  May,  will  produce  their  flow- 
ers in  August.  Where  plants  are  wanted  to  bloom  very  early,  the  old 
roots  should  now  be  laid  in  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  young  shoots  are  an 
inch  long,  the  tubers  should  be  parted,  and  placed  into  number  two 
pots. 

Young  Plants  of  Lobelia  fulgens  and  splendens  should  be  placed  in 
the  hot-bed,  if  wanted  to  flower  strong  and  beautiful.    Vol.  I,  p.  56. 
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Art.  I.  Observations  on  the  Dahlia  its  Species  and  Varieties. 
By  John  Lewis  Russell,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Vege- 
table Physiology  to  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

The  surpassing  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  dahlia  has 
raised  it,  in  the  estimation  of  the  floral  taste,  whether  con- 
sidered in  its  single  unadorned  simplicity,  or  when  brought  to 
the  acme  of  perfection  by  the  ingenious  labors  of  the  hor- 
ticidturist.  Scarcely  unrivaled  by  the  unique  elegance  of 
the  camellia,  it  has  become,  like  that  remarkably  transmuted 
plant,  as  universal  a  favorite  among  the  curious  and 
wealthy;  and  still  more  a  companion  of  the  antique  and  ven- 
erable accompaniments  of  the  cottage  garden  or  the  village 
flower-bed,  of  some  humble  admirer  of  nature's  sportive 
wonders,  such  as  may  be  found  in  every  communily,  and 
not  by  any  means  tew  in  our  own,  happy,  smiling  New 
England.  Perhaps  the  moral  and  mental  improvement  of  a 
people  cannot  be  better  estimated,  surely  not  better  promo- 
ted, than  in  the  observation  and  introduction  of  the  spirit  of 
the  love  of  the  more  elegant  and  refined  occupations  attend- 
ant on  agricultural  pursuits.  For  my  own  part,  I  want  no 
better  proof  of  a  feeling  and  exquisitely  sensible  mind,  even 
under  a  rough  and  rude  exterior,  than  may  be  observed  in  a 
love  of  nature,  particularly  that  which  relates  to  the  care  of 
flowers.  A  rose-bush,  a  honeysuckle,  a  pseony — famed  in 
village  love  for  pharmaceutic  worth — a  lilac-bush,  or  even  a 
huge  tuft  of  the  singularly  striped  "  ribbon  grass,"  preserved 
by  some  rustic  enclosure  from  the  trespass  of  those  sober, 
useful,  though   less   intelligent,    tenants  of  the  farm-yard^ 
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whose  tastes  are  more  alimentary  than  mental — all  denote 
a  higher  order  of  mind,  in  some  tidy  housewife,  or  younjo^er 
female  ;  and  when  I  discover  the  highly  patronized  dahlia, 
lifting  its  rich  blossoms  among  the  associates  of  its  new  and 
strange  locality,  to  me  it  proves  the  grarlual  development  of 
a  purity  of  taste  and  feeling,  which,  though  not  incongruous, 
is  not  always  to  be  expected  in  such  scenes.  From  the 
elevated  sandy  meadows  of  Mexico,  where,  scarce  half  a 
century  since,  they  were  probably  first  known,  and  shortly 
after,  were  transferred  from  the  Mexican  Botanic  Garden, 
the  species,  and  almost  innumerable  varieties  have  extended 
with  a  greater  rapidity  and  more  accompanied  admiration 
over  the  civilized  world,  than  perhaps  any  other  vegetable. 
The  rich  alluvial  soils  of  the  south,  and  the  hard  rocky 
lands  of  the  north,  are  adorned  with  their  cultivation  ;  and 
with  a  singular  accommodation  to  circumstances,  they 
evince  scarce  a  preference  in  the  expansion  of  their  blos- 
soms, for  one  section  than  for  another.  It  is  presumable, 
however,  that  heat  is  injurious  to  the  perfection  of  their 
flowers, — a  defect  which  might  be  obviated  in  a  great  de- 
gree by  application  of  more  moisture.  Naturalization  or  ac- 
climation cannot  speedily,  if  at  all,  be  expected  in  our  north- 
ern latitudes,  unless  occasionally  accidental  escape  from  the 
effects  of  frost  be  deemed  such,  which  has  been  known  in 
this  vicinity  in  several  instances  ;  and  a  case  was  mentioned 
of  a  root  exposed  to  the  winters  of  several  years,  protected 
entirely  by  the  early  and  deep  snows  so  common  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  New  Hampshire.  In  the  Azores, 
they  are  lifted  out  of  the  soil  at  the  approach  of  the  winter 
season,  and  left  exposed  on  the  surface  till  the  returning 
spring,  undoubtedly  with  the  view  to  give  a  temporary  re- 
pose, and  secure  a  greater  amoimt  of  flowers. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  my 
present  remarks,  that  I  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  offer  any 
thing  new  ;  and  it  is  only  with  the  design  of  presenting  your 
Magazine  with  a  succinct  account  of  the  early  history  and 
rapid  progress  of  this  superb  flower,  together  with  whatever 
observations  may  suggest  themselves,  that  I  undertake  the 
task.  Mr.  Joseph  Sabine,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  in  London,"  has  drawn  up 
a  very  able  and  exceedingly  interesting  article,  embracing 
all  that  was  known  at  that  time  (1818)  ;  but  as  it  may  not 
be  easily  available  to  many  of  your  readers  interested  in  the 
subject,  I  shall  consider  it  a  sufficient  excuse  to  pursue  my 
intentions. 

"  The  dahlia,"  says  Count  Lelieur,  "was  originally  from 
Mexico,  and  introduced  into  Europe  in  1789." — "  From  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Mexico,  it  was  sent  to  that  of  Madrid, 
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where  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1791."  Cavanille  (an 
ecclesiastic  and  eminent  botanist)  dedicated  the  genus  to 
Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist,  a  disciple  of  Linne,  and  the  author 
of  a  work  on  bis  "  Systema  Vegetabilium."  "  In  the  same 
year  (1791),  he  srave  tbe  description  of  three  varieties  sent 
from  Mexico,  wbich  he  considered  as  three  species^  con- 
stituting the  genus  Dahlm,  viz.,  pinntita,  rosea  and  coccin- 
ea"  (J\iemoire  sur  h  Dahlia,  &c.  pp.  3 — 4).  In  the  number 
for  March,  1835,  of  this  Magazine  (Vol.  I,  p.  114),  some  ob- 
servations were  made  on  the  restoration  of  the  old  name  of 
the  genus,  given  by  Cavanille,  and  altered  from  erroneous 
impressions  of  its  being  already  appropriated,  strengthened 
by  a  similarity  of  sound  to  Dalea,  belonging  to  an  entirely 
different  natural  order  and  artificial  class.  Willdenow,  in 
his  Species  Plantarum,  applied  that  of  Georgina,  after  Georgi, 
an  eminent  Russian  botanist,  and  De  Candolle  adopted  it, 
apparently  on  such  authority.  With  a  similar  desire  of  imi- 
tation, or  the  universal  mania  after  new  names,  the  florists 
of  this  country  were  fast  falling  into  the  supposed  improve- 
ment, regardless  of  the  untenableness  of  one  averred  objec- 
tion, and  the  gross  impropriety  of  violating  that  rule  of  eve- 
ry scientific  nomenclature, — that  the  original  name  should 
be  sacredly  preserved,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  un- 
less founded  on  good  and  substantial  reasons  of  real  physiologi- 
cal difference.  It  was  with  unfeio-ned  pleasure  that  I  there- 
fore hailed  the  restoration  of  Dahlm,  and  trust  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  illustrious  star  of  northern  Europe  shall  confer 
honor,  and  shed  some  reflected  glory  on  the  plant,  which 
was  dedicated  to  his  fame  and  memory. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  "Annales  du  Museum,"  we  find 
a  memoir  on  the  Dahlm,  by  M.  Thouin,  accompanied  by  a 
colored  plate  of  three  varieties,  viz.,  rosea,  purpurea  and 
coccinea,  probably  answering,  at  least  in  color,  to  the  three 
species  of  Cavanille, — rosea,  pinnata  and  coccinea.  M. 
Thouin  remarks  that  rosea  was  of  the  size  of  ^'ster  chinen- 
sis  L. ;  and  from  the  plate,  it  seems  to  resemble  a  prototype 
of  "  Queen  of  Naples,"  a  somewhat  old  variety.  One  of 
these  varieties  is  figured  with  semidouble  ffowers, — a  fact 
not  a  little  remarkable,  as  this  plate  was  issued  in  1804,  and 
Count  Lelieur  mentions  that  not  until  1817  could  he  obtain 
even  two  or  three  double  varieties  ;  about  the  same  time, 
indeed,  that  the  Dutch  florists  began  to  procure  theirs  from 
seed.  A  similar  curious  fact  was  observed  in  the  difference 
of  seed  raised  at  Anteuil  and  St.  Cloud,  the  richer  soil  pro- 
ducing only  pure  and  simple  flowers,  whereas  the  thinner 
and  lighter  soils  of  the  former  place  was  only  prone  to  pro- 
duce the  seeds  of  double  varieties — accounted  for  on  the 
philosophical  principle,  that  it  was  a  greater  effort  to  pro- 
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dace  a  perfect  seed  than  an  imperfect  one  ;  that  is,  one  ca- 
pable of  continuing'  an  accidental  and  phj^siolosrically  consid- 
ered nioMStroiis  development  of  petals  instead  of  stamens. 

After  severiil  attempts  to  reduce  to  species  the  different 
varieties  of  this  flower,  each  botanist  and  cultivator  adopting 
some  trifling  character,  founded  on  the  form  of  the  leaves, 
or  color  of  the  flower,  De  Candolle  discovered  that  the  es- 
sential distinctions  consisted  in  the  absence  or  presence  of 
fertile  florets  in  the  ray,  and  termed,  in  the  second  edition 
of  Hortus  Kewensis^  superJiiM  and  frmtrdnea.  Mr.  Sabine  re- 
duces under  the  two  following  species  of  De  Candolle  the 
several  synonyms,  as  quoted  from  the  Hortus  Kevvensis  : 

1.  Y)k\\\ia  superjiua^  caule  non  pruinoso,  flosculis  radii  fce- 
mineis. 

2.  Dahlia /rws/ranea,  caule  pruinoso,  flosculis  radii  neutris. 
{HoH.  Kew.,  ed.  2,  Vol.  v,  pp.  87—88.) 

By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  perceived  that  two  species 
are  formed,  the  first  with  "smooth  stem,  and  fertile  florets 
in  the  ray;"  and  the  second  with  a  pubescent  or  "hoary 
stem,  and  barren  florets  in  the  ray." 

How  far  this  arrangement  has  been  observed,  I  have  little 
means  of  determining.  Loudon,  in  his  Hortus  Britannicus, 
gives  a  catalogue  of  sixty  varieties  of  D.  superjiiia^  and  only 
five  o{  frustrdnea.  But  even  with  the  characteristic  differ- 
ences which  Sabine  lays  down,  as  to  the  coarseness  of  fol- 
iage and  difl'useness  of  habit  in  snperjlna,  and  the  delicacy, 
compactness  and  erect  manner  of  ijrowth  in  frustrdnea,  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  in  this  country  it  would  be  easy  to  de- 
tect the  species  in  the  astonishing  varieties  of  our  gardens. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  color  would  afford  no  test,  although 
the  orii^cinal  color  was  referable  to  purple  in  the  former,  and 
that  of  orange  or  scarlet  in  the  latter.  Still  more  \mcertain 
the  downiness  or  pubescence  of  the  stems,  which,  though 
more  or  less  observable  in  all,  does  not  seem  to  constitute  a 
permanent  character.  A  series  of  experiments  shoidd  be 
instituted,  in  order  to  endeavor  to  trace  any  observance  of 
this  specific  difference  of  De  Candolle,  in  the  seedlings  of 
our  double  varieties  ;  and  also  whether,  in  this  instance, 
unobserved,  a  real  hybridizing  process  has  not  taken  place 
between  the  two  supposed  genuine  species. 

It  may  be  deemed  presuiriptuous  to  seemingly  question 
the  authority  of  such  celebrated  names  ;  but  it  must  appear 
an  important,  and  surely  therefore  a  harmless  inquiry,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  tendency  to  confusion  in  such  a 
myriad  host  of  abnormal  individuals,  as  our  catalogues  of 
the  varieties  of  dahlias  present.  I  trust,  therefore,  to  the 
candor  of  discriminating  minds,  that  nothing  but  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  scientific  truth  could  for  a  moment 
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prompt  such  an  inquiry.  Such  a  theory  has  been  conceived 
before,  from  the  failure  of  the  Genevan  botanist's  characters, 
as  also  from  other  circumstances,  which  render  it  a  still 
more  interesting  query  ;  and  at  no  better  time  could  it  be 
settled,  unless  it  has  already  been  done,  than  now,  in  the 
height  of  the  universal  popularity  and  general  admiration 
which  the  subject  of  it  obtains,  as  an  ornament  of  our  gar- 
dens and  parterres. 

It  is  a  curious  subject  for  reflection  on  the  changes  effected 
in  horticulture,  to  be  able  to  trace  the  opinions  of  learned 
men,  founded  in  sound  reason  and  observation,  taking,  for  a 
moment,  the  situation  they  occupied,  and  casting  a  glance 
forward  to  our  own  experience  and  knowledge,  which  con- 
firms or  disproves  their  theories.  Thus  De  Candolle  foretold 
the  improbability  of  the  occurrence  of  a  blue  variety,  and 
we  have  almost  every  combined  shade  and  primitive  color 
of  the  prismatic  bow,  excepting  that  Mr.  Sabine  tells  us  of 
the  existence  of  a  double  white,  which  he  feels  inclined  to 
doubt,  and  now  "  Kings"  and  "Queens,"  there  are  of  double 
white,  and  even  "  Mountains  of  snow,"  and  beauties  of  an- 
tiquity, unrivaled  only  by  the  elegance  or  purity  of  these 
fragile  flowers  ;  the  grandeur  of  an  avalanche  exhibited  in  a 
petal,  and  the  winning  loveliness  of  female  character  shin- 
ing forth  in  an  abortive  stamen. 

But,  with  all  the  attractions  of  great  and  good  and  illus- 
trious names,  and  the  wondrous  transmutations  of  floral 
skill — for  wondrous  they  truly  are — the  simple,  unadorned 
elegance  of  a  fine  single  flower,  with  its  eight  perfectly 
formed  petals  and  golden  centre,  expanding  gradually  into 
the  florets  of  the  disk,  presents  to  my  ideas  a  lovely 
work  of  nature's  skill.  Surely  it  is  a  mistake  to  exclude 
from  our  collections  these  primitive  forms,  to  srive  place  to 
double  varieties  only  ;  and  during  the  last  season,  one  such 
has  actually  insinuated  itself,  of  however  only  tolerable 
merit,  more  it  may  be  suspected  from  its  royal  title  or  for- 
eign origin,  than  from  any  returning  taste  to  floral  simplicity. 

The  dahlia,  like  many  other  cultivated  plants,  seems  very 
prone  to  sportiveness  or  variation  in  the  tints  and  pencilings 
of  its  petals.  Cultivators  begin  to  recommend  the  use  of 
strong  and  nutritive  manures  in  producing  very  fine  flowers, 
an  opinion  entirely  counter  to  one  formerly  entertained  and 
practised  upon, — that  of  planting  in  poor  and  meagre  soils. 
Undoubtedly  the  former  practice  is  the  better  one,  and  added 
to  this,  the  fact,  that  but  a  moderate  degree  of  sun  and  heat 
is  necessary  to  their  increase,  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
the  multiplication  of  flowers  is  not  almost  wholly  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  errower.  The  natural  localities  have  been  dis- 
covered to  consist  of  sandy  mountainous  meadows,  of  48  to 
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6400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  sandy  meadow,  in 
such  a  situation,  may  not  be  a  poor  or  meagre  soil  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  most  probably  a  very  rich  one,  being  compos- 
ed of  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  decomposition,  both  mineral 
and  vegetable  of  the  upper  regions.  It  is  certain  that  the 
effect  of  poor  soil  on  the  plant  is  to  weaken  the  tendency  to 
produce  rich  flowers,  by  the  poverty  of  its  entire  growth, 
and  that,  when  liberally  supplied  with  suitable  food  and  suf- 
ficient moisture,  nothing  can  surpass  the  exuberance  of  its 
blooms. 

The  value  of  the  dahlia  seems  confined  to  its  intrinsic 
beauty  and  hardiness,  as  an  ornamental  plant.  Many  futile 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  it  among  the  esculent 
roots  ;  but  it  would  require  a  savage  appetite,  or  a  love  for 
novelty,  to  bring  this  about.  Its  tubes,  nevertheless,  abound 
in  farina,  but  the  supposed  presence  of  benzoic  acid  destroys 
their  palatableness.  The  Compositse,  in  their  general  char- 
acters, though  of  great  importance  to  mankind  in  their  med- 
ical properties,  offer  few  articles  of  nutritious  food.  The 
tubes  of  the  tuberous  sunflower,  improperly  and  commonly 
called  "Jerusalem  artichoke,",  are  indeed  considered  by 
some  as  delicate  food,  and  the  disk  of  the  genuine  artichoke 
is  used  in  some  countries  extensively  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  table. 

Every  season  brings  to  the  dahlia  some  new  insect  foe, 
which  attacks  its  valuable  and  tender  buds,  or  devastates 
its  foliage.  The  grasshopper  (a  common  green  species)  and 
the  Syrtis  erosa,  with  Membracis  bubalus,  better  known  to  the 
unscientific  as  a  two-horned  triangular  bug^  has  been  pecul- 
iarly busy  for  a  few  seasons  past.  While  some  unknown 
pest,  of  a  green  and  smooth  larva,  luxuriously  riots  on  the 
rich  petals,  or  undermines  the  leaves.  A  small  dipterous  (.'') 
insect  was  also  observed  for  the  first  time  this  year,  but  I 
was  unable  to  detect  any  such  new  depredator.  Nothing 
but  a  careful  examination  and  diligent  use  of  the  fingers  in 
seizing  and  crushing  the  intruders,  with  perhaps  some  liquid 
application  to  the  roots,  which  should  promote  a  more 
speedy  and  vigorous  growth,  is  a  preventive.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  attention  will  be  paid  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  that 
some  method  may  fortunately  be  devised  to  save  from  dis- 
appointment the  promised  glories  of  our  finest  and  rarest 
plants,  or  at  least  that  these  insidious  mischief  workers  may 
be  known  and  exposed. 

I  conclude  this  article  with  only  one  question  to  the  ex- 
perimental florist,  viz.,  whether  sufficient  experiment  has 
been  made,  as  to  soil  or  exposure,  to  insure  the  perfection 
of  bloom  in  that  rich  and  superb  variety  "  Levick's  Incom- 
parable .'"'  Every  one  who  attended  the  last  annual  exibition 
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of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  must  remember 
a  remarkable  specimen,  which  graced  the  magriificent  dis- 
play of  its  sister  varieties,  and  which  was  produced  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Yours, 


John  Lewis  Russell. 


Salem,  Jan.  1,  1836. 


Art.  II.      On  the  Forcing  of  the  Strawberry.     By   E.    Sayers, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  the  Fragdria,  or  strawberry 
(as  its  name  imports,  from  the  very  apparent  qualities  it 
possesses  as  a  superior  table  fruit),  has  been  held  for  many 
years,  render  it  needless,  in  this  place,  to  bestow  any  enco- 
miums on  its  recommendation  ;  as  a  table  fruit,  it  may  be 
considered  of  the  first  order,  and  in  the  confectionary  de- 
partment it  is  used  in  various  ways,  as  creams,  jams  and 
jellies.  To  these  may  be  said  that  it  is  of  a  very  wholesome 
quality,  and  recommended  by  the  faculty,  in  many  cases  of 
sickness,  in  their  catalogue  of  pleasant  remedies,  in  which 
it  is  said  to  dissolve  the  tartareous  incrustations  on  the 
teeth,  promote  perspiration,  and  sweeten  the  breath. 

Class  and  Order.  According  to  the  Linnsean  system,  it 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  class,  Icosdndria.,  having  many  sta- 
mens or  male  parts  attached  to  the  calyx  ;  and  the  order 
Polygynia,  having  more  than  ten  stiles  or  stigmas. 

Species.  The  species  are  numerous  and  undetermined, 
and  are  found  to  be  natives  of  Britain,  France,  North  and 
South  America,  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  varieties  are  very  ntunerous,  and  daily  increasing,  by 
crossing  them  by  means  of  impregnation,  by  which  many 
very  fine  varieties  have  been  obtained,  as  Keen's  seedling, 
Bostock,  Wilmot's  superb,  &c.  &c. 

PROPAGATING    THE    STRAWBERRY    FOR    FORCING. 

Rooting  the  Plants.  The  method  mostly  adopted,  and 
which,  I  think,  most  recommendable,  is,  to  plant  out  some 
stools  purposely,  either  in  the  spring  or  fall,  on  a  rich  plot 
of  ground,  in  a  western  aspect.  They  may  be  planted 
three  feet  apart,  and  the  ground  well  worked  between  them 
by  digging  in  the  spring  and  summer.  When  the  flower 
trusses  or  stems  begin  to  show,  they  should  be  nipped  off^ 
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between  the  finger  and  thumb,  which  will  strengthen  the 
plants,  and  cause  them  to  send  out  runners  early ;  when  the 
runners  begin  to  grow,  they  are  to  be  laid  out  in  a  regular 
manner,  that  the  young  plants  may  have  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  receive  the  sun.  As  the  principal  object  is  to 
obtain  early  plants,  they  may  be  greatly  facilitated,  by  lay- 
ing the  joints,  as  they  protrude  from  the  plant ;  and  if  a 
quantity  of  well-rotted  manure  is  occasionally  thrown  over 
them,  the  better  :  water  may  also  be  applied,  to  aid  their 
early  rooting,  which  is  one  grand  object,  in  order  to  forward 
the  plants  in  a  vigorous,  healthy,  manner. 

Potting  the  Plants.  When  a  portion  of  the  plants  are  thus 
rooted,  they  are  to  be  potted  in  the  following  manner  :  A 
quantity  of  pots  may  be  procured  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions :  six  inches  deep,  and  about  the  same  in  diameter  on 
the  top  [No.  4],  which  may  be  filled  with  compost  belore  or 
after  plunging. 

Compost.  The  compost  that  I  can  best  recommend,  is  two 
thirds  of  good  sandy  loam,  and  one  third  of  leaf  mould  and 
horse  manure,  of  equal  quantity  ;  this  should  be  procured 
three  months  before  planting,  and  well  mixed  and  incorpo- 
rated together,  with  which  the  pots  are  to  be  filled,  previous 
to  planting. 

Plunging  the  Pots.  A  situation  for  plunging  the  pots  should 
be  chosen  in  a  western  aspect,  where  the  sun  does  not  have 
its  full  influence,  but  where  a  free  circulation  of  air  can  be 
obtained  in  every  direction.  The  spot  of  ground  being  se- 
lected, prepare  it  for  plunging  the  pots,  by  laying  out  beds 
three  or  four  feet  wide,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of 
four,  six  or  eight  rows  of  pots  in  the  bed  across  :  the  length 
may  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  required.  The  bed 
may  be  laid  out  by  marking  with  a  spade,  by  a  line  each 
side,  when  the  earth  is  to  be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  the 
pots,  that  tiieir  rims  may  be  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  pots  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a  regular  man- 
ner in  the  bed,  and  filled  (if  not  done  before  plunging)  with 
the  prepared  compost  ;  and,  in  such  case,  the  vacancies  be- 
tween them  will  require  to  be  filled  with  the  earth  taken 
from  the  bed,  which  is  the  most  econonucal  method,  if  the 
compost  is  not  plentiful  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  filling  of  the 
whole,  when  the  pots  are  plunged,  is  the  most  ready  meth- 
od ;  therefore  the  choice  of  the  best  method  must  depend  on 
circumstances.  The  pots  being  filled,  the  whole  of  the  bed 
is  to  be  well  watered,  to  settle  the  earth  in  the  pots  ;  and  in 
the  evening  (which  is  the  best  time),  the  plants  are  to  be 
dibbled  into  the  pots. 

Planting  the  Strawberry.  The  young  plants  are  to  be  taken 
from  the  vines,  and  dressed  in  the  usual  way,  by  shortening 
the  roots,  and  taking  off  the  dead  leaves. 
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The  plants  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  pots  with  a  dibble,  in 
the  usual  method  of  planting,  one,  two  or  three  in  a  pot. 
The  number  to  be  inserted  depends  on  the  time  and  streng-th 
of  the  plants,  the  object  being-  to  fill  the  pot  with  roots  and  a 
good  crown,  before  wintering-  the  plants  ;  therefore  in  early- 
planting,  one  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  is  best  for  the 
strong  growing  varieties,  as  Keen's  seedling,  Wilmot's  su- 
perb, and  the  like  ;  and  two  plants  in  a  pot  of  the  smaller 
varieties,  as  the  Early  scarlet,  Roseberry,  and  so  on.  In 
late  setting  out,  they  may  be  put  accordingly  thick,  as 
two  plants  of  the  larger  varieties,  and  three  of  the  smaller 
in  a  triangular  manner.  When  they  are  thus  planted,  they 
will  require  a  good  watering  every  evening,  until  their 
roots  begin  to  be  well  established,  when  they  may  have  ev- 
ery attention,  to  render  them  vigorous  plants  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  October,  if  one  or  two  waterings  of  manure  water 
are  applied,  they  will  be  greatly  benefited,  in  the  process  of 
forcing,  by  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  being  of  a  richer 
quality. 

Shading  the  plants  is,  by  many,  recommended,  and  in 
many  cases,  perhaps,  very  judiciously,  although  I  must  pre- 
caution the  young  forcer  that  it  weakens  the  plants,  and 
therefore  should  be  as  much  as  possible  evaded. 

Protecting  the  Plants  in  the  Winter.  When  the  winter  com- 
mences, the  pots  are  to  be  taken  from  the  beds,  and  protect- 
ed in  cold  frames,  pits,  sheds,  or  the  like,  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  not  be  too  severely  frozen,  which  will  not  only 
break  the  pots,  but  also  injure  the  plants. 

OPERATION  OF   FORCING  THE    STRAWBERRY. 

Before  I  proceed  to  detail  the  manner  of  forcing  the  straw- 
berry, it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  few  cursory  remarks  on 
the  subject.  The  strawberry,  in  all  cases  of  forcing,  re- 
quires to  be  placed  near  the  glass,  in  its  first  stage  particu- 
larly. The  process,  at  the  first  commencement,  requires  a 
very  moderate  temperature.  The  plants,  when  in  bloom, 
need  much  water  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wet  the 
flowers.  Shading  is  also  requisite  to  the  plants,  when  in 
flower,  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock  of  every  sunny  day.  At 
the  time  of  swelling  and  ripening  the  fruit,  air  and  heat  are 
also  requisite,  in  order  to  forward  and  give  it  color  and  fla- 
vor. In  contradiction  to  the  above  remarks,  if  the  straw- 
berry is  placed  far  from  the  glass,  it  will  grow  slender,  and 
throw  up  but  few  trusses  of  flowers,  and  those  weak  and 
puny.  Rapid  forcing  at  the  first  commencement,  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect ;  keeping  the  pots  dry  when  the  plants 
are  in  flower,  retards  and  destroys  the  blossoms  from  setting 
their  fruit ;  and  wetting  the  blossoms,  in  the  act  of  watering 
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the  plants,  destroys  the  pollen,  and  blinds  the  flower. 
Lastly,  if  the  sun  is  admitted  to  the  flowers  at  mid-day,  with 
its  fail  power,  they  will  be  blinded  by  its  influence  in  a  con- 
fined state,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  shading. 

Operation  of  Forcing.  The  strawberry  is  forced  either  in 
frames,  pits  or  houses.  Frames  are  perhaps  loo  trouble- 
some to  become  generally  in  use  for  the  purpose,  and  houses 
too  expensive  for  their  culture,  with  the  exception  of  large 
establishments,  where  they  are  moved  from  one  house  to 
another,  as  from  the  cherry  house  to  the  pinery,  &c. 
But  the  most  economical,  as  well  as  the  best  adapted  meth- 
od that  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  the  forcing  of  the  straw- 
berry, is  forcing  them  in  pits,  and  which  can  be  easily  con- 
verted into  frame  or  house  culture,  by  any  intelligent  per- 
son. The  pits  may  be  of  any  dimensions,  from  three  to  ten 
feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  work- 
ed with  flues,  in  the  usual  method  of  forcing-houses,  or  part- 
ly by  bottom  heat,  from  manure  and  tan,  and  partly  by  flues. 
The  first  method  requires  a  flue  to  run  round  the  front  and 
ends  of  the  pit.  The  staging  must  be  erected  under  the 
glass,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
from  it,  on  which  the  pots  of  strawberries  are  to  be  placed 
and  forced. 

But  the  system  that  I  can  best  recommend,  is  to  force  the 
strawberry  in  a  pit,  with  a  flue  in  the  front,  and  a  quantity 
of  leaves  and  manure  worked  in  a  moderate  temperature  of 
heat ;  on  the  top  of  this,  about  two  feet  thick  of  old  tan 
may  be  added,  into  which  the  pots  are  to  be  plunged  to  the 
rims.  Having  the  pit  prepared,  by  putting  in  the  manure, 
the  tan  is  then  to  be  laid  on  to  within  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  of  the  glass  ;  the  pots  are  to  be  plunged  therein  to 
the  rim,  when  the  heat  becomes  moderate,  which  requires 
great  precaution,  or  the  plants  will  run  up  in  a  slender 
manner.  At  the  first  commencement  of  forcing,  the  pit 
should  have  plenty  of  air  during  the  day,  and  the  tempera- 
ture through  the  night  may  be  kept  from  35°  to  40°,  fire 
heat,  and  through  the  day  to  45°  or  50°.  This  heat  may  be 
gradually  increased  from  40°  to  45°  during  the  night,  and 
50°  to  60°  during  the  day,  with  plenty  of  air.  The  plants 
may  be  gradually  watered,  and  every  means  used  to  bring 
them  on  in  a  strong  healthy  manner  ;  when  they  begin 
to  throw  up  their  trusses  of  flower  stems,  plenty  of  water 
must  be  applied,  and  air,  as  much  as  possible,  be  admitted 
to  the  flowers  as  they  open.  The  temperature  may  be  at 
this  time  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  50°  through  the  night, 
and  60°  through  the  day,  with  plenty  of  air.  The  plants 
will  be  benefited,  if,  at  this  time,  they  are  divested  of  some 
of  their  leaves,  which  will  give  strength  to  the  blossoms. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  pit  will  require  to  be  shaded, 
when  the  sun  shines,  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock:  this  is  more 
essentially  necessary  to  the  strawberry  than  any  fruit  I  am 
acquainted  with  :  the  sun  shining  powerfully,  as  before 
observed,  on  the  blossoms,  when  in  a  confined  heat,  often 
blinds  or  destroys  the  female  part  of  the  flower,  which  is  the 
cause  of  blindness  or  barrenness. 

Swelling  the  Fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  perfected,  and  begin- 
ning" to  swell,  the  shading  may  then  be  omitted  ;  and  the 
plants  will  require  to  be  well  watered  whenever  the  earth 
becomes  the  least  dry. 

The  temperature  of  the  pit  may  at  this  time  be  kept  as 
near  as  possible  from  50°  to  55°,  fire  heat,  during  the  night, 
and  from  60°  to  75°,  with  sun  heat,  and  plenty  of  air,  during 
the  day. 

Ripening  the  Fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  nearly  swollen  to  its 
proper  size,  the  watering  may  then  be  in  a  measure  suspended; 
and  the  pots  may  be  removed  into  the  stove,  pinery,  or  any 
warm  situation,  to  forward  its  ripening,  as  the  straw- 
berry will  bear  almost  any  heat,  when  the  fruit  is  properly 
set ;  but  in  all  cases,  the  pots  should  be  so  placed  as  to  obtain 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  give  flavor  to  the 
fruit ;  when  it  is  fully  ripe,  some  pots  may  be  taken  to 
table  with  it  on,  which  has  a  very  pretty  effect,  besides 
a  very  nice  dessert.  When  it  is  all  gathered,  the  pots  of  plants 
may  be  set  out  to  obtain  a  fall  crop,  or  for  a  new  intended 
plantation,  which  see,  under  the  head  o{  Propagation  of  the 
Strawberry. 

The  strawberry  requires  to  be  potted  every  year  from 
young  plants,  as  the  old  stools  do  not  force  well. 

Yours,  Edward  Sayers. 

Mwark,   K.  J.,  Dec.  23,  1835. 


Art.  III.      On  the   Propagation  and  Management   of  the   Ery- 
thrina Crista  galli.     By  Japhet. 

Gentlemen  : 

The  season  will  soon  be  at  hand,  when  the  gardener  will 
be  busily  engaged  in  propagating  his  dahlias  ;  however,  I 
do  not  intend  to  trouble  your  readers  on  this  subject,  as  it 
has  been  very  ably  handled  by  one  of  your  correspondents 
already.     The  subject  I  am  about  to  treat  of,  is,  the  propa- 
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g-ation  and  cultivation  of  the  Erythrina  Crista-galli.  In  my 
opinion,  the  more  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  or  plants  is 
known,  so  much  the  better  for  the  cultivator  ;  because  there 
are  but  few  people  that  will  purchase  a  plant  the  manage- 
ment of  which  they  know  nothing  at  all  about.  I  am  also  of 
opinion  that  the  more  this  knowledge  is  extended,  the 
greater  the  taste  becomes  ;  and,  as  the  taste  increases  for 
plants,  their  value  increases  in  the  same  proportion.  Now 
who  would  be  without  a  plant  of  the  Erythrina  Crista-galli? 
perhaps  few  of  your  readers  are  aware  that  there  is  as  little 
trouble  attending  the  growth  of  this  beautiful  plant,  as  there 
is  with  that  of  a  dahlia,  and  which,  I  hope,  I  shall  be  able 
to  show,  if  I  can  make  myself  rightly  understood. 

About  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of 
March,  I  pot  the  old  plants  in  a  very  rich  light  soil,  giv- 
ing them  a  good  watering,  to  settle  the  earth  about  their 
roots.  I  then  place  them  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  hot- 
house, and,  in  two  or  three  weeks  from  this  time,  they  will 
have  made  shoots  from  four  to  five  inches,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently long  enough  for  cuttings.  Observe  how  many  cut- 
tings you  have  ready  to  take  off;  but,  before  taking  them  off, 
you  must  have  as  many  three  inch  pots  [No.  1]  in  readiness 
to  receive  them, as  they  should  not  lie  any  length  of  time  after 
being  separated  from  the  parent  stem  :  the  shoots  being 
young  and  full  of  sap,  they  soon  flag,  and  once  flagged,  it  is 
ten  chances  to  one  if  ever  you  are  able  to  recover  them. 

The  soil  which  I  prefer  is  one  half  leaf  mould,  and  one 
half  pure  pit  or  river  sand.  The  above  sized  pots  being 
filled  with  this  compost,  I  take  a  small  piece  of  round  wood, 
or,  which  is  more  handy,  the  point  of  my  finger,  and  make  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  soil  in  the  pot.  This  I  fill  with 
pure  sand  :  I  then  proceed  to  take  off  my  cuttings,  observing 
to  cut  them  close  below  a  joint  or  eye,  allowing  all  their 
leaves  to  remain.  I  then  take  a  piece  of  round  wood,  and 
make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  sand,  to  the  depth  of  one 
inch  and  a  half,  placing  the  cutting  therein  ;  and  with  my 
two  thumbs,  I  press  the  soil  as  firm  as  possible,  this  being 
the  principal  secret  of  putting  in  cuttings.  I  then  place 
them  in  a  hot-bed,  which  has  been  made  up  a  few  days  pre- 
vious. Observe  never  to  allow  the  bottom  heat  to  get  be- 
low 70°  ;  it  can  very  easily  be  kept  up  to  this  by  putting 
fresh  linings  around  the  frame.  I  would  observe  that  they 
will  not  be  at  all  injured,  if  a  little  steam  should  get  into 
the  frame,  providing  it  is  not  too  strong.  Great  care  is  also 
necessary  to  keep  them  shaded  from  the  sun,  as  also  to 
sprinkle  them,  every  morning,  with  water  of  the  same  tem- 
perature of  the  bed,  if  need  require,  and  never  at  any  time 
to  give  air,  except  when  at  work  in  or  about  the  frame. 
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In  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  the  plants  will  be  suf- 
ficiently rooted  to  bear  removing-  to  the  hot-house,  placing 
them  in  the  shade  as  much  as  possible  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  exposing  them  gradually  to  the  sun  and  air.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks  further  time,  they  will  require 
to  be  shifted  into  five  inch  pots  [No.  3],  and  in  which  they 
should  remain,  either  for  sale,  or  until  the  weather  will 
admit  of  their  being  planted  out  in  the  open  border. 

The  proper  time  for  this  is  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or 
beginning  of  June  ;  the  ground  they  are  to  be  planted  in 
should  be  a  mellow,  light,  rich  earth  ;  and,  as  to  situation^ 
I  should  prefer  the  south  border,  where  they  will  be  shelter- 
ed from  the  north  wind.  They  will  require  to  be  planted 
two  feet  apart  each  way.  This  done,  you  are  at  no  more 
trouble  with  them  (except  tieing  them  up  when  required), 
until  the  approach  of  frost.  They  should  then  be  cut  down, 
and  the  roots  dug  up  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
dahlia,  and  placed  away  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  green- 
house, covering  them  with  a  little  mould,  and  in  this  state 
allow  them  to  remain  during  the  winter.     Yours, 

Wilmington,  S.  C,  Dec.  23,  1835.  Japhet. 

The  Erythina  Crista  galli  is  a  plant  almost  wholly  unknown  in  this 
neighborhood.     A  species  of  this  genus,  in  Mr.  Lowell's  collection,  sup- 

Sosed  E.  picta,  is  the  only  one  we  have  observed  in  flower  here.  In 
few  York  and  Philadelphia,  it  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
great  splendor.  We  hope  the  above  excellent  remarks  will  be  the  means 
of  directing  attention  to  this  plant;  and  if  a  supposition  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  has  been  the  reason  of  its  being  so  neglected,  we  hope 
that  the  ease  with  which  our  correspondent  states  it  can  be  grown,  will 
dispel  such  an  error,  and  induce  every  amateur  and  gardener  to  possess 
a  plant.  Its  terminal  racemes  of  coral-colored  papilionaceous  flowers 
have  a  most  gorgeous  appearance,  either  in  the  hot-house  or  open  bor- 
der. E.  picta  (?),  which  has  flovverd  every  season  at  Broomley  Vale, 
planted  out  upon  the  border,  in  front  of  the  hot-house,  is  well  known  for 
its  beauty;  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  E.  Crista  galli. — Conds. 


Art.   IV.   On  the  neglected  State  of  Cottage  Gardens,  with  Hints 
for  their  Improvement.     By  R.  Murray. 

O,  who  that  loves  with  curious  eyes  to  trace 

Nature's  least  beauty,  or  most  transient  grace, 

Can  walk  a  garden's  cultivated  ground, 

At  morn,  when  flowers  their  fragrance  breathe  around. 
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Nor  feel,  as  he  inhales  the  balmy  air, 
And  views  the  world  of  loveliness  that's  there. 
His  genius  and  his  taste  grow  more  refined, 
And  fancy's  vista  open  to  his  mind  ? 

[The  name  of  the  author  of  the  above  lines  is  not  known  to  your  correspondent.] 

Gentlemen  : 

In  this  free  and  happy  country,  where  every  man's  per- 
son and  property  are  protected,  why  is  the  cottage  garden 
neglected  ?  I  was  in  hopes,  after  your  valuable  Magazine 
was  commenced,  an  immediate  impulse  would  be  given  to 
all  classes  of  citizens,  to  cultivate  and  improve,  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  small  spots  of  ground  connected  with  cot- 
tages ;  but  another  year  has  been  suffered  to  roll  on  without 
any  change  taking  place.  Wherever  you  take  your  walk, 
you  will  see  numbers  of  beautiful  cottages,  with  miserable 
appendages  ;  yes,  so  much  so,  that  the  small  spots  of  ground 
in  front  are  so  thickly  covered  with  weeds,  that  you  can 
scarcely  gain  admittance,  without  wetting  your  feet  in  damp 
weather  ;  whereas,  if  those  spots  of  ground  were  cultivated 
with  economy,  they  might  yield  wholesome  food,  and  a  cool- 
ing shade  for  the  inmates,  and,  as  your  correspondent  JwrnMS 
observes,  would  give  "additional  value  to  property."  It 
likewise  creates  an  attachment  to  home,  and  encourages 
sober  and  industrious  habits  in  all  the  members  of  a  family. 
It  would  likewise  give  them  an  opportunity  to  display  their 
taste  and  skill  in  floriculture.  It  is  well  known  that  there 
are  many  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain 
that  excel  professional  gardeners  in  growing  florists'  flowers, 
such  as  the  carnation  pink,  polyanthus,  &c. ;  and  might  not 
men  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  in  this  country,  where  prop- 
erty is  more  equally  distributed,  not  excel  in  the  same  flow- 
ers, if  they  would  make  the  trial  .'*  Allowing  the  trial  to  be 
made,  the  next  step  to  improvement  is  to  establish  a  society 
for  competition,  and  let  the  productions  for  the  year's 
competition  be  made  known  to  the  members  every  last 
meeting  of  the  year.  They  should  by  all  means  guard 
against  giving  their  prizes  in  money  :  a  piece  of  plate, 
whatever  the  value  may  be,  will  be  found  to  give  a  greater 
stimulus  to  others  to  form  themselves  into  societies  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  has  likewise  the  tendency  to  keep  alive 
the  same  taste  in  the  offspring,  and  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  parent ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  you 
would  find  societies  for  the  same  purpose  established  in  eve- 
ry village  throughout  the  country.  But  I  must  remind  you 
of  one  great  impediment  to  the  general  cultivation  of  cottage 
gardens,  which  your  correspondent  Junius  seems  to  have 
overlooked, — this  is,  the  long  hours  that  the  laborer  has 
3to  work,  which,  you  must  allow,  deprives  him  of  one  mo- 
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ment's  time  to  cultivate  his  little  garden,  however  desirous 
he  may  be  to  do  so,  without  encroaching  on  the  sanctity  of 
of  the  Sabbath.  But  this  is  an  evil  that  can  be  easily  remi- 
died,  if  gentlemen,  that  are  anxious  for  the  spread  of 
horticulture,  and  the  beautifying  of  the  country,  will  allow 
those  men  in  their  employ,  that  may  be  possessed  of  a  gar- 
den, two  or  three  hours  in  the  week  to  cultivate  them ; 
such  men  would  not  only  be  friends  to  humanity,  but 
patrons  of  art  and  science  ;  for  I  am  sure  that  such  a  slight 
sacrifice  as  I  have  mentioned,  would  be  amply  compensated 
to  the  wealthy  class  of  citizens,  in  having  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  numerous  cottage  gardens  that  would  be  found 
wherever  they  would  choose  to  take  their  walk.  The  mere 
anticipation  of  seeing  the  intelligent  mother  instructing  her 
children  under  the  honeysuckle  bower,  and  the  industrious 
father  engaged  cleaning  and  tying  up  his  bed  of  florists'  flow- 
ers, would  give  a  degree  of  pleasure  to  the  evening's  recre- 
ation, that  at  present  they  have  no  conception  of. 

Yours,  &c.,  RoBT.  Murray. 

Waltham,  Dec.  24,  1835. 


Art.  V.     Beautiful  Plants  growing  loild  inthe  Vicinity  of  Boston, 
By  E.  B.  Kenrick,  Watertown. 

(Continued  from  page  17.) 

All  these  plants  are  perennial,  unless  intimation  is  given  to  the  contrary. 

Clematis. 
Clematis  verticilldris  Dec.  Atragene  americana  Sims.  False  Vir- 
gin's Bower.  An  elegant,  climbing,  woody  vine,  with  large 
flowers.  The  stem  is  six  angled,  and  gives  off"  opposite 
axillary  buds,  out  of  each  of  which  proceed  two  leaves,  and 
a  fine  purple  flower.  The  leaves  are  each  of  them  ternate, 
or  in  threes,  like  clover  ;  8nd  they  climb  by  the  convolu- 
tions of  their  stems.  Leaflets  heart-shaped,  nearly  whole, 
and  even  on  the  margin.  Petals  four,  acute,  oblong-egg- 
shaped,  eyelashed,  and  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  Seeds 
crowned  with  hairs,  not  plumose. — Mountains  ;  Brooklyn, 
Connecticut,  and  in  Vermont. — May,  June. 

Clematis  virginidna  L.  Traveller's  Joy,   Virginian  Virgin's 
Bower.    A  hardy,  climbing,  woody  vine.     It  is  a  general 
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favorite,  and  may  be  easily  trained  so  as  to  form  delis:htful 
bowers  and  festoons.  It  gives  off,  at  intervals  a  pair  of  op- 
posite leaf  stems,  which  twine  around  objects  of  support, 
serving  the  purpose  of  tendrils  ;  each  stem  bearing  three 
heart-shaped  leaflets,  variously  toothed,  and  lobed.  The 
flower  stems  grow  out  of  the  shoulders  of  the  leaves,  and 
bear  clusters  of  white,  sweet-scented  blossoms.  The  most 
remarkable  and  showy  appearance  of  this  plant,  is  when  in 
fruit ;  the  long,  feathery,  curly  crowns  of  the  seeds  appear- 
ing almost  like  tufts  of  wool.  Sometimes  the  cultivated 
plant  does  not  produce  these  curly  crowns  ;  the  Virginian 
virgin's  bower  therefore  has  a  claim  over  its  sister  species. 
— Low  grounds  ;  very  abundant  on  the  banks  of  Neponset 
river,  Milton. — July,  August. 

C'lethra. 
Clethra  alnifolia  Alder-leaved  Clethra.  An  elegant  plant, 
forming  a  bush  from  four  to  eight  feet  high.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, about  three  inches  long,  and  from  one  to  two  broad, 
wedge-formed,  or  inverted  egg-shaped,  acute,  coarsely  saw- 
toothed,  smooth  and  green  on  both  sides.  Flowers  small, 
white,  lilac-scented,  with  a  five-leaved  calyx,  and  five  round- 
ish oblong  petals,  disposed  in  a  spike-formed  raceme. — Low, 
damp  or  wet  soils  ;  Cambridgeport,  &c. — July,  August. 

CORNUS. 

Plants  of  this  genus  have  a  four-toothed  calyx  ;  a  four- 
petaled  corolla  proceeding  from  the  \ipper  part  of  the  germ  ; 
likewise  a  fleshy  drupe  or  fruit,  with  a  two-celled  nut  or 
stone,  commonly  termed  a  berry. 

Cornns  alba  L.  White-berried  Cornel.  A  shrub,  some- 
times growing  about  ten  feet  high,  with  smooth,  slender, 
spreading,  reddish  branches.  Leaves  ovate  or  egg-formed, 
broad,  acute,  hoary  underneath.  Flowers  white,  in  cymes, 
the  flower-stalks,  like  those  of  elder,  radiating  from  one  cen- 
tre, but  afterwards  being  subdivided  variously.  The  fruit 
is  bluish  white.  In  rich  ground,  the  plant  sometimes  blos- 
soms twice  in  a  year. — Low,  damp  grounds  ;  Roxbury, 
Cambridge,  Newton,  &c. — June. 

Cornus  alternifdlia  I'Herit.  Alternate-leaved  Cornel,  some- 
times called  Osier.  A  showy,  handsome  shrub,  sometimes 
eighteen  feet  high,  but  commonly  much  lower.  The 
branches  are  warty,  very  spreading  and  wavy,  forming  a 
flattish,  umbrella-shaped  head.  Leaves  ovate,  sharp- 
pointed,  whitish  beneath,  and  either  alternate,  or  standing 
about  the  twigs  without  order.  Flowers  white,  in  clusters, 
with  flattish  tops  or  cymes.  Fruit  or  berries  purple. — 
Swamps,  shady  woods  ;  near  Nonantum  Hill,  Newton. — 
June. 

C6rnv>s  circindta  I'Herit.  Broad-leaved  Cornel.     An  erect. 
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slender  shrub,  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  bearing  handsome 
bunches  of  flowers.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  warty  or  spot- 
ted branches,  and  especially  by  its  large,  rounded,  or  broad- 
oval,  long-pointed  leaves,  white-downy  beneath.  Flowers 
white,  in  flattish-topped  cymes  or  elder-like  clusters.  Fruit 
bluish. — Woods,  banks  of  rivers;  Newton,  Brighton. — June. 

Comus  jiorida  Red  Osier,  False  Box.  A  conspicuous 
and  very  ornamental  woody  plant,  in  size  between  a  shrub 
and  a  tree;  covered  early  in  June  with  a  profusion  of  white 
flowers,  appearing,  at  a  distant  view,  like  large  single  roses. 
It  is  extremely  regular  in  its  manner  of  branching.  The 
branches  are  smooth,  and  have  reddish  bark,  marked  with 
rings  at  the  places  of  the  former  leaves.  The  proper  flowers 
are  minute  and  obscure,  growing  out  of  the  centre  of  an 
involucre,  which  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  a  proper  corolla. 
This  involucre  consists  of  four  large  white  leaves,  like  petals, 
obovate  or  inverted  egg-formed,  and  appearing  somewhat 
heart-shaped.  The  fruit  is  a  glossy,  scarlet,  berry-looking 
drupe,  containing  two  seeds. — Woods  ;  conunonly,  perhaps, 
in  moist  stony  ground.  Dedham  and  Quincy  ;  also,  in  the 
woods  north  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary. — June. 

Comus  paniculdta  I'Herit.  Panicled  Cornel.  A  shrub  about 
six  feet  high,  with  erect  branches,  dotted,  or  specked. 
Leaves  hairless,  ovate,  long-pointed,  hoary  beneath,  small 
for  the  genus.  Calyx  very  minute,  scarcely  perceptible. 
Flowers  white,  in  many  clusters,  and  being  a  more  or  less 
oblong  cyme,  or  rather  cymose  panicle,  shaped  like  a  bunch 
of  lilacs.  Berries,  white,  globular,  a  little  flattened. — Low 
or  swampy  grounds  ;  Newton. — June,  July. 

Comus  sanguinea  Bloody  Cornel.  A  very  showy  species, 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  with  straight  branches,  of  a 
blood  color.  Leaves  rather  pubescent,  pale  beneath,  broad, 
ovate.  Flowers  white,  in  spreading  cymose  clusters.  An- 
thers yellow,  showy.  Berries  brown  (.■'). — Around  lakes; 
New  York,  &c. — June,  July. 

DlERVILLff. 

Diervilla  Tournefdrtii,  Lonicera  DierviUa  L.  Yellow  Diervilla, 
Bush  Honeysuckle.  A  shrub  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 
Leaves  opposite,  smooth,  on  short  stems,  ovate,  notched  on 
the  rim,  and  terminating  in  a  long-drawn  sharp  point.  Ca- 
lyx oblong  with  five  segments  or  divisions.  Corolla  yellow, 
funnel-shaped,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  having  five 
roundish,  unequal  segments.  The  flowers  grow  in  the 
shoulders  of  the  upper  leaves. — Rocky  woods  ;  Cambridge, 
Newton,  &c. — June,  July.  Yours, 

Watertown,  December,  1835.  E.  B.   Kenrick. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  Vl.      On  the  necessary  Treatment  of  Euphorbia  Poinsettii. 
By  P.  Q.,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen  : 

This  euphorbia,  which  was  introduced  in  1828,  from 
Mexico,  by  Mr.  Poinsett,  should  be  extensively  cultivated 
in  every  choice  collection  of  plants.  It  was  knov/n  by  the 
name  of  heterophylla,  for  some  time,  till  its  true  character 
became  better  known.  Hence  the  name,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Poinsett,  it  being  deemed  a  new  species.  The  treatment 
which  I  have  always  adopted  differs  very  little  from  that  of 
a  geranium  : — cutting  back  the  young  wood  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  and  planting  the  old  plants  immediately  in  the 
ground,  in  the  open  air,  and  allowing  only  one  strong  shoot 
to  grow  from  each  root,  as  on  this  you  may  look  for  a  very 
large  bractece.  Its  color  is  the  most  vivid  of  all  scarlets, 
holding  its  bloom,  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  from 
December  until  March,  forming  in  that  period  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  hot-house,  the  bracteee  being  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  In  propagating 
this  euphorbia,  it  should  be  observed,  that  every  two  eyes 
of  the  young  wood,  that  is  cut  off,  will  make  a  plant.  After 
the  oittings  are  prepared,  they  ought  to  lie  three  or  four 
days  in  the  full  sun,  so  as  to  dry  up  the  milky  substance  that 
oozes  from  the  stem  ;  afterwards  place  each  singly  into 
thumb  pots,  in  equal  parts  of  leaf  mould  and  sand,  and 
phuige  them  to  the  rim  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  preferring" 
a  bark  red,  with  a  frame  placed  upon  it.  The  frame  should 
be  kept  close,  day  and  night,  until  such  time  as  the  eyes 
begin  to  push,  when  it  is  advisable  to  admit  a  little  air  in 
the  evenings,  sprinkling  them  with  water  at  the  same  time 
that  air  is  given.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  I  prefer 
planting  them  out  in  the  garden,  as  there  they  will  be 
found  to  make  strons-er  shoots,  and  retain  a  much  greener 
foliage,  than  if  kept  in  the  pots  and  shifted.  Care  must  be 
taken,  when  removing  them  from  the  ground  in  the  fall,  as 
every  particle  of  soil  ought  to  be  allowed  to  hang  to  the 
ball  ;  otherwise,  if  it  is  broken,  the  leaves  often  fall  from 
the  plant,  and  the  bractese  will  not  be  produced  in  any 
beauty.  Cuttings  struck  in  May,  planted  out  the  latter  end 
of  June,  will  generally  make  shoots  three  feet  in  length; 
and  on  these  plants  the  finest  bracteros  appear.  Plants  may 
also  be  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  root,  as  well  as  the 
shoots.  Yours,  &c.,  P.  Q. 

Philadelphia,  JSTov.  8,  1835. 
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Akt.  VII.  .^/otices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines ;  with  some 
Account  of  those  tchich  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our    Gardens. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrulis.  In  monthly  numbers,  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  John 
Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F."R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  London. 

Curfis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers,  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s,  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  ilie  University  of  Glasgow. 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 

XXXII.      TernstrdrnvdceEB. 

CAME'LLM. 

In  Loudon's  Magazine,  for  October,  it  is  stated  that  Ca- 
mellm  japonica  var.  francfurtensis  is  not  white  and  red,  as 
noticed  in  Vol.  I,  p.  255,  but  dark  and  light  red.  The 
variety  is  now  in  England,  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Low 
&  Co.,  of  the  Clapton  nursery,  where,  we  presume,  small 
plants  may  be  procured.  The  following  new  kinds  have 
also  been  originated  by  Mr.  Rinz,  Jun.,  who  raised  the 
above.  C.  Gunnellu,  "pure  white,  fine  large  magnificent 
flowers."  C.  ?;iolacea  superba,  "  particularly  remarkable  for 
its  violet  color  [rare  in  camellias],  beautifully  shaped  flow- 
ers, and  abundance  of  them."  C.  Pronayona,  so  named  in 
honor  of  the  Baron  von  Pronay,  a  very  zealous  amateur  and 
promoter  of  gardening  in  Vienna.  "It  has  not,  indeed,  a 
very  large  flower,  but  is  very  agreeably  speckled  with  dark 
and  light  red." 

Mr.  Hogg,  nurseryman.  New  York,  has  now  in  bloom 
several  seedlings  ;  one,  C.  spectabile,  is  said  to  be  very 
beautiful.  Mr.  Wilder  possesses  a  plant  of  this  variety,  and 
we  shall  undoubtedly  have  the  pleasure  of  viewing  it  when 
in  flower.  C.  japonica  imbricata  Mr.  Wilder  has  had  in 
bloom,  the  flower  of  which  was  true  to  the  figure  in  Chandler 
<^  Booths  Illustrations.  The  foliage  can  never  be  mistaken, 
and  this  gives  a  decisive  proof  of  the  sportiveness  of  this 
fine  variety.  C.  japonica  pulcherrima,  a  new  variety,  has 
been  in  bloom  in  the  fine  collection  of  Mr.  Sweetser  ;  a  no- 
tice of  which,  and  others,  will  be  found  in  another  page  of 
this  number  :  it  is  a  splendid  acquisition. 

XLVII.     Onagrdricc. 

FV'CnSIA 
discolor  Lindl.  Port  Famine  Fuchsia.     A  preen-house  plant ;  color  of  the  flowers  crimson ; 
appearing  all  summer ;  increased  lilie  the  other  species ;  a  native  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1805. 
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In  appearance  somewhat  like  F.  gracilis,  so  much  so,  that 
Dr.  Lindley  says,  "  If  we  were  asked  to  state  in  what  re- 
spect it  [discolor]  differs  botanically  from  E.  gracilis  and 
tenella,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  answer  the  question." 
It  is,  however,  more  compact  in  its  growth,  the  branches 
deeper  red,  the  leaves  more  undulated,  and,  what  is  of  great 
consequence,  hardier  than  any  of  the  species  or  varieties  in 
the  English  gardens.  Most  of  the  fuchsias  are  now  consid- 
ered as  varieties  of  F.  macrostemna,  though  specific  names 
are  retained  in  most  catalogues.  (Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 
LXXIII.     Rosacece. 

JWE'SPILUS  (from  the  Greek  name  for  medlar). 

lohdla  Poir.  Encyc.  Bot.  Sup.  M.  Smith?'/  De  Cand.  Prod.  M.  grandifi6ra  Smith  Ex.  Bot. 
Cut-leaved  Medlar.  A  hardv  shrub,  or  small  tree;  flowers  white;  appearing  in  spring;  na- 
tive country  unknown.     Bot.  Mag  ,  t.  3442. 

An  "  interesting  species,"  which  has  been  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  of  England  for  several  years,  under  the  above 
names.  The  blossoms  are  very  neat,  somewhat  fragrant, 
and  the  foliage  handsome.  They  appear  in  corymbose  pan- 
icles, of  three  or  four  each,  on  the  numerous  terminal  shoots. 
M.  grandiflora,  the  name  given  to  it  by  Sir  James  Smith, 
Dr.  Hooker  states,  "it  scarcely  merits,"  as  the  flowers  are 
no  larger  than  M.  germanica  :  De  Candolle  called  it  M. 
Smithi?",  without  knowing  that  lobuta  had  been  originally 
applied  by  Poiret.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.) 

PRU'NUS 

jap6nica  The  Single  Chinpse  rinm.  A  hardy  shrub;  flowers  whitish,  appearing  in  May;  a 
native  of  China.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1801. 

This  is  stated  to  be  the  original  species,  from  which  the 
Chinese  have,  by  their  labor  and  patience,  produced  that 
loveliest  of  all  the  shrubs,  which  display  their  blossoms  in 
early  spring,  in  our  gardens,  the  double  flowering  plum  or 
almond,  so  often  "  incorrectly  called."  It  was  introduced 
by  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  and  is  only  interesting  as  the  parent 
of  the  above  named  double  variety,  and  is  probably  only 
figured  to  show  "  from  what  humble  originals  nature  pro- 
duces some  of  the  most  striking  of  her  works."  [Bot.  Reg., 
Oct.) 

LXXVII.    LegnminosoR. 

PULTEN^'^ 
cordita  Graham  Heart-leaved  PuUenaa.     A  green-honse  shrub;  flowers  yellow ;   appearing 
in  April;  a  native  of  Van  Dieman's  Land;  introduced  in  1832;  propagated  by  seeds.    Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  3443. 

A  handsome  shrub,  from  the  representation  in  the  plate. 
The  foliage  is  somewhat  similar  to  an  epacris  ;  the  growth 
is  erect  and  branching,  each  branch  terminated  by  a  capitate 
head  of  flowers,  containing  from  two  to  five,  of  a  bright 
yellow  color,  and  slightly  perfumed.  It  was  raised  from 
seeds,  at  the  botanic  garden  in  Edinburgh,  in  1832,  and 
flowered  "  very  freely  for  the  first  time  in  April  last."  [Bot. 
Mag.,  Oct.) 
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EDWA'RDS/^ 

chilensis  Miers^  Trav.  in  Chili.  SophCra  macroc4rpa  Smith  Chilian  Maya  Tree.  A  line 
hardy  (?)  tree  ;  flowers  yellow;  appearing  in  May;  a  native  of  Chili;  introduced  in  1822. 
Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1798. 

"  A  hardy  handsome  tree,"  with  terminal  racemes  of  fine 
yellow  papilionaceous  blossoms.  It  was  sent  to  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  in  whose  collection  it  is  supposed  only  to  exist,  by 
Gen.  Paroissien,  as  a  species  of  Sophora.  The  flowers 
appear  in  May  in  great  profusion.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  val- 
uable addition.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

CXXIV.      Tropczolecz. 

TROP^^OLUM. 

A  variety  called  majus  venustum  is  figured  in  Paxton's 
Magazine  of  Botany  for  October.  It  was  introduced  from 
Ghent  last  year  [1834],  "by  Mr.  Knight,  King's  Road,  Chel- 
sea." The  flowers  are  rather  small,  of  a  fine  orange  yellow, 
having  a  dash  or  irregular  stripe  of  rich  brown  running 
nearly  to  the  edge.  It  is  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  and 
is  a  very  desirable  plant. 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 

CLXX.     Y^ricacecR. 

iJHODODE'NDRON 

calenduliceum  rar.  fiilgidum  Hooker  Azalea  calendiiUceum  var.  crAcreum  Sims''  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  1721  ;  var.  fulgida  Tab.  nostr,  I.  3439;  orange  red-Jlou'ered.  A  hardy  shrub;  flowers  or- 
ange red  ;  appearing  in  June  ;  supposed  a  hybrid.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3439. 

A  splendid  variety  of  the  Azalea,  which,  it  seems  now 
settled,  nmst  be  united  with  TJhododendron.  It  is  supposed 
a  hybrid  production,  between  R.  ponticum  [Azalea  ponti- 
cum]  and  R.  nudiflonuu  var.  coccineum  [Azalea  nudiflorum 
var.  coccineum].  The  foliage  is  of  a  bright  green  tint, 
which  forms  a  rich  back  ground  to  the  nvuTierous  corymbs 
of  elegant  orange-colored  blossoms.  "  Cultivated  in  pots, 
forced  in  the  conservatory  in  the  spring  months,  there  are 
few  plants  better  calculated  to  enliven  a  collection."  Dr. 
Hooker  states  that  it  resembles  the  "  copper-colored  High- 
clere  Azalea"  of  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1366.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.) 

CXCVII.     Gentikness. 

CHIRO'N/^  (in  honor  of  Chiron  the  Centaur,  one  of  the  earliest  medical  practitioners), 
pediculdris  Lindl.  C.  trin6rvis  Linn.   Long-stalked  Chironia.    A  green-house  shrub;  flowers 
purple;  appearing  from  July  to  October;  propagated  by  cuttings ;  grows  in  dry  soil.    Bot. 
Reg.,  t.  1803. 

"  A  pretty  green-house  shrub,  covered  with  a  succession 
of  flowers  from  July  to  October."  The  flowers  appear  on 
long  peduncles,  generally  three,  at  the  end  of  a  branch.  It 
thrives  well  in  the  open  garden  during  summer,  and  may  be 
kept  in  any  "  indiflerent  green-house."     {Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

CXCIX.     Convolvuldcece. 

IPOMjE'A 

Aitoni  Lindl.  Mr.  Alton's  Ipomsea.  A  perennial  stove  climber ;  flowers  violet-colored ;  ap- 
pearing from  April  to  October;  increased  by  seeds  and  cuttings.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1794. 

Similar,  in  the  manner  of  inflorescence,  the  color  of  the 
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jfiower,  and  some  other  peculiarities,  if  we  remember  cor- 
rectly, to  I.  insigriis,  noticed  in  Vol.  I,  pp.  350,  384.  The 
leaves  are  trilobed  cordate-siibrotund  ;  peduncles  many,  in 
aggregate  clusters  ;  corolla  subcampanulate.  "  The  flowers 
open  in  the  morning."  It  is  stated  to  be  "not  uncom- 
mon" in  collections,  under  the  name  Aitoni.  Native  country 
unknown.     Increased  freely  by  seeds.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

CC.    Folemonidceoi. 

PHLO'X  (from  Jlame,  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  blossoms  in  some  of  the  species). 
Dramm6t)(in  Hooker  Mr.  Dnimmond's  Phlox.    An  annual  Plant;  crowing  from  one  to  two 
feet  high;  color  of  the  flowers  brilliant  red  or  purple;  appearing  in  September;  a  native  of 
the  Texas;  introduced  in  1835;  propagated  by  seeds.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3441. 

This  is  stated  to  be  annual,  only,  in  its  duration, — a  pecid- 
iarity  in  the  genus  Phlox,  as  nearly  or  quite  all  the  species 
are  perennial.  It  is  very  splendid.  The  seeds  were  sent 
to  England  in  the  spring  of  1835,  by  Mr.  Drummond, 
whose  death  was  noticed  in  I,  p.  466,  who  discovered  it  in 
that  fertile  country,  the  Texas.  The  plants  "  blossomed 
most  copiously,  and  with  equal  profusion  and  brilliancy  of 
color,  whether  in  the  green-house  or  in  the  open  border," 
the  same  season.  The  flowers  appear  in  terminal  corymbs  ; 
the  under  side  of  the  petals  of  a  pale  purple,  and  the  upper 
of  several  tints,  from  rosy  red  to  deep  red  and  purple,  vary- 
ing on  diff*erent  plants;  the  eye  of  a  deep  crimson.  Dr.  Hooker 
has  named  it  in  honor  of  the  lamented  botanist,  to  whose 
zeal  and  researches  the  botanical  world  are  indebted  for 
this  and  numerous  other  choice  and  beautiful  plants.  {Bot. 
Mag.,  Oct.) 

GVUA 

achiUecefulia  Bentham  Milfoil-leaved   Gilia.     An   annual   plant ;  growing  about  a  foot  high  ; 
flowers  blue;  appearing  all  summer  ;   a  native  of  California.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3440. 

This  pretty  species,  which  has  flowered  in  this  vicinity 
the  past  season,  and  which  has  been  frequently  noticed,  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas,  in  North  California.  It  resem- 
bles G.  capitdta,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  and  more  con- 
spicuous.    {Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.) 

CCVII.     Primula  ce(z. 

PRI'MULA. 

A  seedling  variety  of  the  Chinese  primrose.  Primula  prse^- 
nitens  var.  purpurea  fimbriuta,  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dun- 
lap,  gardener  to  Wm.  G.  Buckner,  Esq.,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y., 
we  have  now  in  bloom  at  our  garden.  To  Mr.  Dunlap's 
kindness,  we  are  indebted  for  this  fine  plant.  It  is  of  much 
stronger  growth  than  the  parent  variety,  the  flowers  more 
numerous,  and  much  larger,  and  each  petal  finely  cut  or 
fringed  in  the  manner  of  Camellia  fimbriata.  It  is  also  a 
very  profuse  flowerer. 

CCXI.     Scrophularinece. 

JVn'MULUS. 

JIfimulus  luteus  var.  varigatus  is  figured  in  the   Botanical 
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Register  for  October.  Dr.  Lindley  thinks  it  the  "prettiest 
of  the  genus."  The  seed  sown  in  a  damp  place,  under  the 
shade  of  a  wall  or  fence,  not  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  it 
grows  vigorously,  and  flowers  beautifully  in  May  and  June. 
In  a  bright  sun,  it  "  becoixies  a  poor  dwindling  thing,  not 
worth  cultivation."  From  the  latter  cause,  we  believe,  all 
the  miinuluses  are  not  truly  estimated  :  we  knaw  of  few 
more  elegant  or  more  desirable  plants  than  these,  when 
properly  grown  ;  and,  if  pains  are  taken  with  their  Giiltivation, 
they  amply  repay  the  trouble. 

SCmZA'NTHUS. 

Schizanthus  pinnatus  var.  humilis  is  figured  i'n  Paxton's 
Magazine  of  Botany  for  October.  It  is  a  charming  dwarf 
variety,  raised  from  seeds,  collected  in  Chili,  in  the  garden 
of  the  Compte  de  Vandes,  Bayswater,  in  1831.  We  receiv- 
ed the  seeds  of  a  variety  last  season,  marked  diffTisus,  which 
we  suspect  are  the  same.  We  have  plants  which  will  be  in 
bloom  in  a  few  weeks  :  they  are  very  dwarf  m  their  growth. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS     PlANTS^ 

CCXXXIX.     Iridece. 

GLADrOLUS. 

Gladiolus  pudibundus,  a  hybrid  variety,  between  G.  car- 
dinalis  and  G.  blandus,  is  figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of 
Botany  for  October.  It  is  a  lovely  variety,  flowering  with 
great  freedom  in  the  green-house  for  a  long  time  :  the  color 
of  the  flowers  is  a  delicate  rose,  shaded  into  white  near 
the  base  of  the  petals.     It  is  yet  rare. 

CCXL.  Orchidece. 
We  are  extremely  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  Mr. 
Wilder,  of  Hawthorn  Grove,  Dorchester,  is  enriching  his 
collection  with  this  curious  and  tndy  splendid  family  of 
plants.  He  has  already  several  oncidiums,  Renanthera 
coccinea,  some  bletias  maxillarias,  epidendrums,  dendrobi- 
ums,  &c.  In  our  future  numbers,  we  intend  to  notice  some 
of  the  finest  of  the  Orchideee,  figured  in  the  London  periodi- 
cals, as  they  will  now  be  objects  of  much  interest. 

CCXLI.     Scitam'inecB. 

CA'NNA 
glaiica  IVilld.  var.  nibro-liltea  Hook.    Reddish  yeUow-Jlowered.    A  stove  perennial ;  growing 
five  feet  high  ;  flowers  red  and  yellow  ;  appearing  in  Angnst;  a  native  of  Jamaica-    Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  3437. 

"  Among  the  handsomest  of  the  genus."  The  foliage  is 
very  fine  ;  the  blossoms  large,  red,  and  orange  yellow  color. 
(Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.) 
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Art.  VIII.     Calls  at  Gardens  and  JVurseries. 

We  resume  our  calls  at  the  various  gardens  in  the  vicinity,  believing 
our  accounts  of  them  to  be  among  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our 
Magazine.  From  the  numl)er  of  communications  with  which  we  have 
lately  been  so  kindly  favored,  we  have  been  obliged  to  exclude  this  arti- 
cle, that  our  correspondents  might  be  accommodated.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, from  time  to  time,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  keeping  our  readers 
informed  of  every  thing  new  relating  to  horticuitare  or  floriculture. 

Brookline,  Seat  of  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins. — Jan.  20.  We  were  unfor- 
tunate in  calling  when  Mr.  Cowan,  the  gardener,  was  not  at  home.  A 
young  lad,  however,  who  has  been  for  some  time  under  his  direction,  and 
to  whom  the  keys  of  the  houses,  as  well  as  their  care,  are  oftentimes  en- 
trusted, and  who  has  acquired  much  knowledge  in  relation  to  forcing 
and  gardening  generally,  showed  us  through  the  different  departments, 
and  was  very  apt  iu  answering  any  questions  we  asked  in  relation  to  the 
plants.  In  the  green-house,  the  plants  have  not  yet  begun  to  flower  very 
profusely,  aud  consequently  we  found  not  so  much  worthy  of  note. 
Owing  to  the  intense  cold  during  the  month  of  December,  and  the  dull, 
cloudy,  wet  weather  which  has  prevailed  nearly  up  to  this  date,  during 
this  month,  the  plants,  at  all  places  we  have  visited,  have  made  but  little 
growth,  and  show  but  few  flower  buds.  Among  the  camellias  here, 
we  found  in  bloom,  in  addition  to  the  double  striped,  Lady  Hume's 
blush,  myrtle-leaved,  pompone-flowered,  Greville's  red  and  double 
white,  the  latter  having  expanded  over  fifty  blossoms,  CWveiuna,  Rossi, 
Elphinstonia,  Egertonia,  gloriosa,  compacta,  punctata,  rosa  sinensis, 
Pi'esst,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  names  of  which  we  could  not  ascer- 
tain, and  which  were  new  to  us.  C.  j.  CliveiVm«  is  a  beautiful  variety  : 
the  flower  fully  expanded  would  measure  at  least  five  inches  across:  the 
color  is  similar  to  Woodsi,  as  is  also  the  form,  with  this  difference,  that 
it  is  not  so  cup-shaped;  the  petals  are  few,  but  very  large  :  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  in  the  centre  are  faintly  striped  with  white:  punctata  is  in 
flower,  for  the  first  time  here;  we  think  it  inferior  to  eclipsis;  the  flower 
on  Elphinstonia  was  a  coral  red,  without  a  blotch  of  white:  Rossi  is  a 
splendid  kind.  The  fine  plant  of  Enkianthus  quinqueflora,  in  this  col- 
lection only,  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  a  more  charmingly  beautiful  dis- 
play we  have  never  been  gratified  with:  the  end  of  every  shoot,  twelve 
in  number,  is  terminated  with  an  umbel  of  its  pendulous,  bell-shaped, 
waxlike  flowers.  We  were  surprised  to  notice,  in  Loudon's  Magazine  for 
October,  that  it  had  never  flowered  but  once  in  the  vicinity  of  London: 
even  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  from  whose  unrivalled  collection  this  plant 
was  purchased,  have  not  yet  been  successful  in  blooming  it.  Stre- 
litzta  augusta  does  not  yet  show  buds.  The  new  flowered  sage,  .Salvia 
involucrata,  was  in  bloom,  as  also  fulgens  and  splendens;  Antholyza 
cethiopica  was  displaying  a  spike  of  its  pretty  orange  and  red  blossoms. 
Sparmannia  africana,  and  ./Jcacia  longifolia,  were  beginning  to  open  their 
buds.  We  noticed  that  Mr.  Cowan  raises  his  ericas  in  the  centre  of  the 
pots,  as  recommended  by  that  excellent  cultivator,  Mr.  McNab,  in  his 
treatise  on  Cape  heaths.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some  intelli- 
gent gardeners,  that  heaths  cannot  be  grown  with  success  in  our  climate, 
we  never  saw  any  look  more  flourishingly. 

Under  the  stage,  Mr.  Cowan  has  cut  fine  mushrooms  all  the  winter: 
he  had  a  bed  built  up,  which  he  sowed  with  spawn,  early  in  the  fall: 
the  crop  has  been  very  large,  and  he  continues  to  cut  several  every 
week.  We  wonder  that  they  are  not  more  grown.  Their  cultivation  is 
very  simple,  and  easily  within  the  means  of  any  one  who  has  a  dry  cel- 
lar or  shed,  where  the  frost  does  not  penetrate.     The  spawn  can  be 
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placed  in  boxes,  or  upon  beds  made  on  purpose;  either  way,  they  will 
produce  sufficient  for  a  small  family. 

The  grape-house,  next  to  the  green-house,  heated  by  A.  M.  Perkins's 
system  of  small  inch  pipes,  Mr.  Cowan  began  to  force  the  first  of  the 
month:  some  of  the  eyes  are  just  breaking:  nothing  can  surpass  this 
method  for  early  forcing ;  the  heat  is  completely  at  command.  It 
can  also  be  left  with  as  much  safety  through  the  night  as  the  system  of 
large  pipes.  It  is  now  much  adopted  in  houses  about  London.  The 
small  house  in  the  garden,  from  which  the  fiist  fruit  was  cut  last  season, 
was  also  in  about  as  forward  a  state  as  this. 

In  the  forcing  ground,  but  little  has  yet  been  done;  some  dung  beds 
are  being  made,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  cucumbers,  &c.  The  pita 
have  not  yet  any  thins  planted  in  them. 

Belmont  Place,  Water  town,  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq. — Jan.  21.  We 
were  here  also  unfortunate  in  finding  Mr.  Haggerston,  the  gardener, 
confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness.  We  are  happy,  however,  in  being  able 
to  state  that  he  is  much  better,  and  will  probably  be  able  to  attend  to  his 
duties  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  We  walked  through  the 
range  of  houses,  and  noted  down  what  we  thought  interesting,  but  j)re- 
sume  many  fine  things  escaped  our  observation,  which  he  would  have 
pointed  out  to  us.  In  the  green-house,  E'pacris  paludosa,  purpuracens 
and  grandiflora  were  in  full  bloom:  they  are  all  excjuisite  plants.  E. 
paludosa  is,  we  suspect,  flowering  for  the  first  time  here.  Corrfe'a  pui- 
chella,  two  or  three  plants  of,  beautifully  in  bloom;  »/i'rbutus  .^ndrachne 
is  coming  into  flower;  nearly  every  shoot  is  terminated  with  an  umbel 
of  its  delicate  white  tubulous  blossoms;  it  is  a  fine  green-house  shrub: 
Metrosideros  floribunda,  Pittdsporum  undulatuni,  the  large  Acacia  lo- 
phantha,  and  Azalea  /edifolia,  were  finely  in  flower:  jErica  arborea  and 
speciosa  (.''),  with  some  other  species,  were  in  beautiful  bloom.  A  vari- 
ety of  camellia  is  in  flower,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  cordifolia  (.''); 
it  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  double  stri|)ed,  but  much  more  beautiful; 
we  have  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  other  collections,  neither 
do  we  find  the  name  in  any  catalogue;  the  flowers  of  the  double  white, 
&c.,  had  been  mostly  cut.  The  schizanthuses,  with  the  exception  of  a 
plant  or  two,  have  not  yet  begun  to  show  their  flowers;  S.  dilfiisus, 
Hookeri,  and  retiisus,  of  which  there  are  several  plants,  are  growing 
finely.  An  abundance  of  several  species  of  O'xalis  are  displaying  their 
pretty  blossoms  ;  and  pots  of  mignonette  perfume  the  house. — The 
grape-house,  between  the  green-house  and  stove,  Mr.  Haggerston 
intends  to  plant  with  the  larger  specitnens  of  rhododendrons,  camellias, 
&c.,  and  one  of  the  former  had  already  been  planted  by  his  direction: 
preparations  were  also  making  to  set  out  another  fine  specimen  of  the 
same,  and  a  large  white  camellia.  The  object  is  to  make  a  conservato- 
ry. The  grapes,  after  they  have  produced  this  year's  crop,  will  be 
taken  out,  and  probably  their  place  supplied  with  some  kinds  of  orna- 
mental climbers.  We  much  approve  of  this:  nothing,  in  our  opinion, 
takes  away  so  much  from  the  beauty  of  a  fine  plant,  as  to  see  it  elevated 
upon  a  stage,  where  its  flowers  can  scarcely  be  seen,  and  where  the 
elegance  of  the  foliage  cannot  be  viewed.  We  hope  this  plan  will  be 
more  adopted.  In  the  stoves  the  plants  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  several  rare  species  will  be  in  flower  in  a  few  weeks.  Euphor- 
bia PoinsettM  is  now  displaying  its  magnificent,  showy,  and  vivid  scarlet 
bracteses,  some  of  which  are  nearly  twenty  inches  in  diameter:  on  one 
plant,  we  counted  seven  shoots,  all  of  which  were  terminated  with 
bracteses  and  blossoms.  A  pot  of  orchideous  plants,  containing  several 
pseudo-bulbs,  which  we  took  to  be  a  species  of  Bletm,  had  thrown  up 
five  or  six  spikes  of  beautiful  purplish  flowers.  Combretum  purpureum 
is  growing  very  vigorously,  and  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  have 
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expanded  a  numbci-  of  its  racemes  of  exquisitely  ornamental  scarlet 
crimson  blossoms:  it  has  already  grown  upwards  of  eight  foet.  Hibis- 
cus rosa  sinensis  var.  rilbra  plena  and  Ivltea  plena  have  been  all  suTiimer, 
and  are  now  in  full  bloom:  hundreds  of  liowers,  we  presume,  have  been 
cut,  during  the  season,  from  two  plants  set  in  the  back  of  the  pine  pit. 
Gesnera  corymbosa  we  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  as  also  Plumbago 
7-6sea:  the  latter  is  a  charming  species,  which  should  be  introduced  to 
every  collection:  its  n)ode  of  inflorescence  is  different  from  capensis, 
the  flowers  appearing  in  dense  racemes.  That  delicate  little  stove 
climber,  Thunbergi'a  grandiflora,  had  one  or  two  flowers  expanded.  Of 
the  more  rare  plants  that  will  flower  here  during  this  month,  we  noted 
Astrapae^a  Wallich«,  and  Solandra  grandiflora,  the  former  having  two 
fine  buds:  Ave  lately  understood  that  a  large  specimen  in  the  unique  col- 
lection of  Mr.  J.  W.  Knevel's,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  formerly  belonging 
to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  would  flower  this  winter,  which  it  was 
supposed,  would  be  the  first  in  the  country.  We  feel  gratified  in  stating 
that  we  possess,  in  our  vicinity,  a  plant  which  will  also  expand  two  of 
its  said  to  be  surpassingly  splendid  blossoms.  The  Solandro  is  a  fine 
plant,  and  every  branch  is  terminated  with  a  bud.  Amaryllis  pulvuru- 
lenta  psittacina  is  coming  into  flower:  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  col- 
lection here.  Ardisia  crenulata,  with  its  umbels  of  berries,  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting:  several  pots  of  lachenalias  are  throwing  up  spikes  of 
flower  buds:  in  one  of  the  stoves,  a  number  of  pots  of  moss  roses  and 
Persian  lilacs  are  being  brought  forward  to  flower  in  the  green-house. 

The  Passiflora  quadrangularis,  which  we  have  noticed  before,  is  still 
growing  vigorously,  and  is  covered  with  buds  and  blossoms.  The  pine 
plants  are  looking  better  than  we  have  ever  observed  them:  since  we 
were  here  last,  an  increase  has  been  made  to  the  stock,  which,  we  should 
suppose,  amounted  now  to  nearly  two  hundred  plants:  some  are  almost 
large  enough  to  show  blossoms.  The  collection  of  Amaryllirfece  is  very 
large.  Mr.  Haggerston  has  two  or  three  hundred  seedlings  of  the  Ama- 
ryllis, raised  from  different  species,  which  were  cross  impregnated.  He 
will  undoubtedly  have  some  five  varieties.  We  hope  more  attention 
will  be  given  to  this  beautiful  tribe  than  heretofore:  they  will  richly  re- 
pay all  the  trouble  of  their  cultivation.  A  species  of  Jtfimosa  was  very 
pretty,  with  small  globular  heads  of  sulphur-colored  floAvers.  We  be- 
lieve Mr.  Gushing  has  a  fine  collection  of  hyacinths,  ixias,  &c.:  some  of 
the  former  were  planted  in  small  j)ots,  and  placed  in  the  stove  to  force 
them  into  bloom.  The  utmost  neatness  is  preserved  throughout  the 
different  departments. 

In  the  forcing  ground,  one  hot  bed  only  has  been  yet  built.  The  nu- 
merous brick  pits  have  cabbages.  Sec,  wintered  in  them,  which  will  soon 
be  removed,  and  cucumbers,  melons,  lettuces,  radishes,  &c.,  planted. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Haggerston  from  the  grounds,  not  quite  so 
much  has  been  effected  as  usual. 

Oakley  Place,  Wni.  Pratt,  Esq. — Mr.  McLennan  is  here  keeping  the 
house  as  cool  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  grape  vines  shall  not  be  in- 
jured. From  this  cause,  but  few  plants  are  in  bloom,  and  we  found  not 
much  interesting  to  notice.  There  are  here  some  fine  plants  of  that  old 
but  handsome  species  of  heath,  £rica  medeterranea:  they  were  in  full 
bloom.  We  would  ask  the  question,  if  the  trial  has  ever  been  made, 
whether  this  species  will  stand  our  winters  in  a  sheltered  situation,  in 
the  shrubbery,  perhaps  a  little  protected  a  year  or  two  after  first  plant- 
ed out.  We  have  understood  that  the  pomegranate  Piinica  Granatum 
var.  pleno  coccinea,  well  known  as  a  green-house  plant,  stood  the  winter 
unprotected  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh,  N.Y.;  this  erica  is,  we  presume, 
as  hardy.  Both  bear  the  climate  of  England  without  injury.  We  hope 
that  more  attention  will  be  given  to  the  naturalization  of 'many  of  our 
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supposed  tender  plants;  for  we  feel  convinced  that  they  may,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  be  brought  to  bear  the  severity  of  our 
winters,  as  well  as  many  others  which  were  once  considered  equally  as 
tender,  but  which  are  now  among  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  gardens. 
..'VJalope  grandillora,  that  fine  annual,  was  beginning  to  display  its  deli- 
cate flowers,  as  also  (Enothera  odorata,  a  pretty  sjjccies;  Kennedyo 
coccinea,  and  another  species,  were  showy  with  shcir  scarlet  and  purple 
flowers:  Strelitzia  reginese,  Ornithogalum  grandiflora,  and  Polygala 
speciosa,  will  be  in  bloom  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks:  P.  grandiflora 
is  now  di.-,playing  its  singularly  elegant  flowers;  of  camellias,  we  noted 
imbricata,  anemoneflora  alba,  rubricaulis,  Chandleri,  7-6sa  miindi,  acuti- 
folia  and  all  the  more  common  sorts:  imbricata,  not  quite  expanded, 
will  be  crimson,  striped,  or  blotched  with  white.  A  species  of  Cineraria, 
much  resembling  some  of  our  indigenous  golden  rods,  but  not  so  showy, 
was  coming  into  bloom.  Large  specimens  of  Azalea  /edifolia,  and 
phoenicea  here,  are  full  of  buds.  Westringm  ?-osmarinif61ius  was  pretty, 
with  its  small  whitish  blossoms.  We  are  not,  however,  very  partial  to 
the  fragrance  of  its  foliage.  Veltheinu'a  viridiflora,  several  pots  of,  were 
throwing  up  their  spikes  for  flowering;  w3cacia  longifolia,  the  largest 
specimen  of  in  the  vicinity,  was  full  of  its  brilliant  yellow  blossoms. 
Mr.  McLennan  informed  us  he  headed  the  plant  in  a  year  since;  but  it 
has  grown  so  rapidly  that  the  same  operation  will  have  to  be  performed 
again  the  coming  season. 

Here,  also,  we  found  nothing  doing  in  the  forcing  grounds.  But,  the 
coming  week,  Mr.  McLennan  Informed  us,  he  should  have  his  hot-beds 
in  preparation,  and  the  seeds  of  cucumbers,  radishes,  &c.,  probably 
sown. 

Nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Winships,  Brighton. — The  extent  of  this  es- 
tablishment is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  The  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  forest  and  fruit  trees,  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  vicinity;  and  the  green-house,  which  is  upwards  of  eighty 
feet  in  length,  is  filled  with  a  profusion  of  plants,  which  are  well  grown 
and  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition.  Since  the  early  part  of  last 
summer,  the  w  hole  has  been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Story,  a 
young  man  of  much  intelligence,  and  great  zeal  in  horticulture  and  flor- 
iculture: we  were  indeed  surprised  to  find  such  good  order  and  neatness 
prevalent  throughout.  Of  the  variety  of  plants  contained  in  the  nursery, 
we  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  make  mention  at  some  future  time: 
we  now  confine  our  remarks  to  the  green-house.  We  here,  however, 
saw  but  little  that  was  new.  Among  the  camellias,  Pompbnia  and  mal- 
iflora  (C.  Sasdnqua  var.  pleno  rosea  of  the  Bot.  Register),  were  the  only 
ones  we  saw  in  bloom:  the  former  had  expanded  eight  or  ten  flowers,  all 
of  which  were  white  except  one,  which  was  blush-colored.  This  proves 
the  sportiveness  of  the  variety.  Of  the  Cactese,  here  is  one  of  the  finest 
collections  in  the  country,  and  the  plants  most  excellently  grown.  We 
are  happy  in  stating  this,  for  we  are  confident  that  this  singular  and 
highly  ornamental  tribe,  when  its  attractions  are  better  known,  will  be 
indispensable  in  every  good  collection  of  plants;  and  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  are  lovers  of  the  species,  who  already  possess  many  kinds,  and 
wish  to  add  to  their  number,  will  here  find  a  fine  collection  to  select 
from.  There  is  also  some  elegant  plants  of  several  species  of  £rica. 
Mr.  Murray,  lately  gardener  here,  is  one  of  the  best  cultivators  of 
heaths,  and  he  propagated,  while  with  the  Messrs.  Winships,  a  large 
number:  they  have  now  acquired  a  good  size.  Azalea  indica  hybrida, 
£rica  herbacea,  E'pacris  grandiflora,  and  many  common  plants,  were  in 
flower.  Mr.  Story  showed  us  several  pans  of  seedling  cape  jasamines, 
Gardenia  florida:  he  informs  us  that  he  finds  them  very  difficult  to 
keep  alive  through  the  winter  the  first  season,  after  planting,  as  they  are 
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liable  to  damp  off ;  the  seeds  he  brougiit  with  him  from  the  south  last 
year.  The  plants  are  considerably  crowded  together,  too  much  so,  to 
appear  to  the  best  adv^antage.  The  demand  lor  bouquets,  however,  is 
large,  and  we  presume  that  many  are  placed  in  the  house  for  that  pur- 
pose only. 

Amateur  Garden  of  Mr.  Sioeetser,  Cambridgeport. — Jan.  22rf.  The 
most  remarkable  plants  in  flower,  in  this  choice  collection,  are  the  camel- 
lias. Of  those  new,  a  variety  under  the  name  of  C.  j.  pulcherrima  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  beautiful.  In  form  and  color,  it  greatly  resembles  C.  j. 
])unctata;  but  the  petals  are  not  quite  so  much  sprinkled  with  pink  as 
the  latter  sort.  It  is  a  free  grower,  the  foliage  of  a  deep  shining  green. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  not  near  so  great  as  we  have  observed 
between  two  flowers  on  a  plant  of  C.  j.  variegata.  It  is  a  singular  in- 
stance of  the  similarity  of  two  sorts,  one  raised  in  England,  the  other  in 
France.  C.  j.  «ltha3jefl6ra  has  expanded  several  flowers;  Welbankw 
rosea  pleno,  alba  pleno,  psconiflbra,  Pompbnia,  rubra  pleno,  and  some 
others,  with  several  flowers  each.  Henriette  (belle),  a  French  variety, 
is  a  small,  single,  red  flower.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  De  Cah- 
doUn  will  be  expanded:  from  the  appearance  of  the  bud,  it  will  be  red, 
striped  or  blotched  with  white.  From  one  bud,  on  a  small  but  vigorous 
plant  of  fimbri^ta,  two  jierfectly  formed  flowers  were  developed:  we  rare- 
ly meet  with  such  an  anomaly  in  this  genus.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
month,  a  number  of  new  varieties  will  come  into  flower;  among  others, 
Swe^tiY,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest.  The  plants  in  the  house  look  in 
excellent  health.  The  hot  water  system  as  detailed  at  p.  6,  works  with 
very  little  trouble,  and  the  temperature  is  easily  kept  from  42°  to  48°. 

Mr.  Sweetser  has  just  had  completed  a  small  pit  for  forcing,  which  is 
heated  on  the  plan  of  the  green-house:  at  another  time,  we  shall  speak 
further  in  regard  to  it. 

Hawthorn  Grove,  Dorchester, — M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.  From  the  late- 
ness of  the  month,  we  are  compelled  to  omit  our  notice  of  this  place. 
The  inside  of  the  camellia  house  is  not  yet  wholly  finished,  and  conse- 
quently the  j)lants  are  not  arranged  in  their  places.  The  steam  and  hot 
water  apparatus  answer  every  purpose,  and  the  command  of  heat  is 
more  than  suflicient.  Several  new  camellias  are  now  in  bloom,  but  not 
so  many  as  there  will  be  during  the  next  month.  Before  our  next  num- 
ber goes  to  press,  we  shall  endeavor  to  improve  the  opportunity  to  give 
our  readers  an  account  of  them.  Many  fine  plants  have  been  added  to 
the  collection;  among  others,  nearly  a  hundred  new  and  superb  varieties 
of  Amaryllis. 

At  our  Garden,  we  have  now  in  bloom  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  Prim- 
ula, a  notice  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  page  of  the  present  num- 
ber. E'pacris  grandiflora  is  covered  with  its  copious  wreaths  of  exqui- 
site rosy  red  and  white  blossoms.  Camellia  japonica  insignis,  fimbriata, 
onemoneflora  alba,  the  double  white,  double  striped,  and  other  common 
kinds,  are  in  bloom.  During  the  month  of  February,  the  following  will 
flower: — elegans,  eximia  (of  the  French),  florida,  corallina,  althaeseflora, 
Herbertn,  sericea,  Parks'  rose  stripe,  imbricata,  rosa  miindi,  punctata, 
Chandl^,ri,  Wiltoni,  Harrisonzi  (Harrison's  new  white),  crassifolia 
(crassinervis),ven6sa,  gloria  belgica,  reticulata,  and  some  others;  eximia, 
of  the  French,  is  decidedly  distinct  from  the  English:  a  flower  on  a 
plant  of  the  latter,  which  has  opened  at  Hawthorn  Grove,  correspond- 
ing precisely  with  the  figure  in  Chandler's  Illustrations,  &c.  The  foliage, 
however,  of  the  two,  is  nearly  alike. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardener^s  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Improvements.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  London,  F.  L.S., 
H.  S.,  &:c.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  8vo.,  Is.  6d.  each.  No. 
LXVI  and  LXVII,  for  September  and  October. 

The  first  article  in  the  September  number  is  a  continua- 
tion of  "  Notes  on  Gardens  and  Country  Seats,"  by  the 
conductor,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  celebrated  Font- 
hill  Abbey,  which  occupies  eight  or  nine  pages.  This  place, 
when  occupied  by  Mr.  Beckford,  several  years  since,  was 
one  of  the  finest  in  Britain.  He  spent  immense  sums  of 
money  upon  it,  stated  to  be,  on  good  authority,  £1,600,000, 
(about  $7,000,000).  Since  his  time,  however,  it  has  been 
fast  declining,  and  suffered  to  run  to  neglect,  so  as  hardly  to 
be  recognised  for  what  it  was  formerly. 

Article  II  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  designs  for  laying  out 
a  flower  garden,  to  which  is  appended  an  improved  design, 
with  remarks  by  the  conductor — of  no  value  to  our  readers, 
without  the  accompanying  plans. 

The  third  article  is  also  a  plan  for  a  flower  garden  :  to 
this  the  following  excellent  remarks  are  added,  which  are 
deserving  of  a  careful  perusal,  by  those  who  have  small 
gardens,  and  wish  to  embellish  them  in  a  high  degree  : 

"  hi  laying  out  a  mixed  or  shrubbery  flower-garden,  much  may  be 
done  in  a  small  space,  to  give  variety  and  effect,  particularly  if  a  small 
stream  of  water  can  be  led  through  it.  In  this  case,  close  planting-  is  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  give  as  much  variety  to  the  walk  as  possible,  by  pre- 
venting its  being  seen  in  long  distances  :  a  rustic  erection  or  two  placed 
in  the  line  of  the  walk,  to  walk  through,  and  covered  with  creepers,  with 
a  recess  in  the  centre,  furnished  with  a  seat  and  table,  may  be  appropri- 
ate for  such  a  garden  ;  and  the  streamlet,  if  it  can  be  brought  in,  flowing 
over  a  small  cascade,  or  issuing-  from  some  figure,  it  will  be  all  the  bet- 
ter ;  and  then  it  may  be  conducted  to  a  pond  for  gold  and  silver  fish,  or 
for  an  aquarium  ;  and  at  some  distance,  towards  the  extreme  end,  it  may 
be  widened,  to  afford  an  apparent  necessity  for  a  bridge,  which  may  be 
thrown  over  it  with  the  assistance  of  the  roots  of  large  trees,  on  the 
sides  of  which  creepers  may  be  introduced.  A  mass  of  rockwork,  in  an 
appropriate  situation,  will  add  to  the  effect,  also  a  few  vases,  with  other 
embellishments.  These,  with  the  walk  around  properly  arranged 
through  the  shrubbery,  with  beds  of  flowers  here  and  there  in  the  open- 
ings placed  on  its  margin,  and  a  few  clumps,  with  shrubs  in  the  centre, 
with  a  few  dotted  upon  the  grass,  will  make  a  very  engaging  retreat, 
and  may  be  accomplished  in  the  space  of  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  an 
acre,  which,  if  of  ati  oblong  shape,  is  all  the  better." 

Article  VI  is  a  description,  with  engravings,  of  a  moss- 
house  erected  at  Murtle,  in  Aberdeenshire.  We  extract  the 
following  account  of  the  same  : 
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"  The  ground  plan  has  nine  equal  sides,  with  a  portico  all  round,  sup- 
ported on  nine  rustic  pillars,  each  one  foot  in  diameter,  with  capitals 
one  foot  two  inches  square,  and  four  inches  thick;  and  on  which  rest 
four  courses  of  rustic  planks,  six  inches  thick  each,  laid  horizontally, 
which  connect  the  whole  of  the  pillars." 

"The  floor  of  the  cell  is  laid  with  broken  bottles,  with  their  bottoms 
upwards,  and  the  hollows  filled  in  with  Roman  cement  and  sea  shells. 
The  space  below  the  portico  is  paved  in  star  and  diamond  forms,  with 
small  stones  of  various  coloi's  from  the  sea  beach." 

"  The  joists  are  four  inches  thick,  and  five  inches  deep,  and  on  them 
rests  the  roof,  which  is  slated  next  the  timbers,  with  a  coat  of  heath  nine 
inches  thick  above  the  slates;  this  being  considered  as  corresponding 
better  with  the  rustic  work  than  either  slates  or  tiles.  The  wall  of  the 
cell  is  nine  inches  thick,  and  consists  of  nine  upright  posts,  on  the  inside 
of  which  are  nailed  horizontally,  the  upper  edge  standing  out  about  an 
inch  from  the  posts,  strips  of  wood  three  fourths  of  an  inch  square, 
and  one  inch  apart.  In  the  interstice  at  the  upper  edge,  and  in  those 
between  the  strips,  the  moss  is  rammed  in  with  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of 
wood.  The  ceiling  is  done  in  the  same  manner,  and  has  the  fortn  of  a 
star  in  the  centre,  pointing  towards  each  corner:  this  star  is  made  of 
Cenomyce  rangiferina.  The  cornice  is  made  of  the  cones  of  the  Pinus 
sylvestris  var.  rubra,  three  rows  being  laid  horizontally,  and  one  row 
set  on  end,  and  projecting  a  little  outward.  The  door  is  made  of  rustic 
work,  and  has  a  Gothic  window  in  it  similar  to  the  two  windows  in  the 
wall,  filled  in  with  stained  glass." 

We  hope  to  be  enabled,  in  the  course  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, to  give  one  or  two  plans  as  models  to  build  by. 

Article  VII,  on  the  management  of  grass  lawns,  is  an  ex- 
cellent paper.  The  author  recommends  frequent  waterings 
in  dry  seasons,  particularly  when  placed  upon  dry  soils  ; 
which  should  be  commenced  on  the  first  appearance  of  any 
change  in  the  color  of  the  grass  ;  manure,  he  also  advises, 
should  be  occasionally  used  ;  the  richer  the  better,  as  the 
less  quantity  will  be  required  :  it  should  also  be  very  fine  ; 
and  should  be  as  free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds  as  possible. 
Soot,  the  author  observes,  will  impart  a  greater  degree  of 
energy  to  the  soil  than  any  other  manure  :  it  produces  a 
beautiful  verdure,  and  is  an  antidote  against  worms.  In 
laying  down  lawns,  the  soil  should  be  of  an  equal  depth 
over  the  whole,  and  of  equal  quality  ;  otherwise  the  grass 
will  be  of  unequal  growth. 

The  first  article  in  the  October  number  is  an  account  of 
some  of  the  residences  and  nurseries  near  London.  The 
planting  of  Arboretums,  at  most  all  the  principal  nurseries,  as 
well  as  at  all  the  fine  country  seats  in  England,  is  becoming 
very  general,  and  it  was  more  immediately  with  a  view  to 
(Collect  information  in  regard  to  many  of  the  fine  specimens 
of  trees  at  the  diflferent  places,  that  the  remarks  in  this  arti- 
cle were  made.  We  hope  this  subject  will  interest  many  of 
our  amateurs,  especially  those  who  have  plenty  of  land,  and 
induce  them  to  plant  trees  in  this  scientific  method.  We 
believe  this  to  be  a  high  species  of  embellishment,  and  cal- 
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culated  to  afford  much  gratification  to  the  scientific  mind. 
The  following  we  extract,  as  it  may  be  useful  to  nursery- 
men : 

"  Among  the  nursery  practices  which  were  new  to  us  here,  is  that  of 
buying  in  seedling  birch  trees  which  have  been  pulled  up  out  of  the 
copses.  These  are  found  to  root  much  better  than  seedlings  of  the  same 
age  and  size  taken  out  of  a  regular  seed-bt^d  ;  doubtless  because,  in  the 
latter  case,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  taproot  requires  to  be  cut  off.  In 
the  case  of  the  young  birches  pulled  out  of  the  copses,  the  taproot,  which 
could  not  get  far  down  into  the  hard  soil, has  its  substance  in  a  more  con- 
centrated form,  and  is  more  branchy  ;  hence  little  requires  to  be  cut  off, 
except  the  ragged  fibres  ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  acting  as  a  bulb  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  jjlant.  The  tops  of  the  seedling  birches  are  shortened 
before  planting  ;  and  the  plants,  Mr,  Young  informs  us,  make  as  much 
wood  in  one  year,  as  regular  nursery-reared  birch  seeelings  will  in  two. 
It  is  found,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  the  downy-leaved  black- 
barked  seedling  bii'ches  stole  much  freer  when  cut  down  as  coppice 
wood,  than  the  smooth-leaved  white-barked  weeping  variety.  The  ])lum- 
leaved  willow  is  here  grown  to  a  great  extent  for  planting  in  copses, 
as  also  are  the  common  ash  and  the  sweet  chestimt." 

In  the  Epsom  JWrsery^  Clianthus  puniceus,  Deutzta  scabra, 
Benthamia  fragifera,  JBerberis  ^quifulium,  and  various  other 
rare  shrubs,  are  for  sale  by  the  hundred.  The  collection  of 
climbing  roses  is  stated  to  be  beyond  all  praise. 

Article  II,  is  the  first  of  "  a  series  of  designs  for  laying 
out  suburban  gardens  and  grounds  from  one  perch  to  sever- 
al acres  in  extent."  Designs  1  and  2  are  for  frontages  of 
houses,  containing  one  and  a  half  perch  each.  The  au- 
thor remarks  : — 

"  The  series  of  designs  which  I  propose  for  your  acceptance  will  con- 
sist of  what  may  be  termed  "designs  for  suburban  gardens,"  and  such 
as,  perhaps,  may  be  useful  to  some  who  may  be  about  to  commence  the 
laying  out  of  gardens  to  the  extent  of  any  of  the  designs  that  this  series 
will  embrace.  I  have  begun  at  a  low  scale,  namely,  that  of  mere  fron- 
tages to  houses  that  are  attached  or  joined  togejher  ;  the  first  of  which 
consists  of  four  frontages,  of  one  perch  of  ground  to  each  ;  and  the  se- 
cond also  of  four  frontages,  consisting  of  about  one  perch  and  a  half  to 
each.  The  ground  to  these  being  of  small  dimensions  there  is  not  room 
for  much  display  of  taste  and  variety  ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a 
few  hints  upon  them  ;  and  first,  with  regard  to  the  walks  :  —  these  I 
should  prefer  being  laid  down  with  stone,  w  ith  neat  kerbs,  aboiit  2  in. 
high  at  the  sides  ;  and,  where  there  are  clumps  that  do  not  join  the 
walks,  I  should  prefer  them  to  be  surrounded  with  grass  rather  than 
gravel,  as  I  consider  the  latter  to  be  in  bad  taste,  though  it  is  frequently 
employed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

"  With  regard  to  the  plants  and  shrubs  proper  for  gardens  of  this  de- 
scription, I  should  recommend  their  maximum  of  growth  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  their  situation,  as  by  this  means  a  greater  variety  may  be  in- 
troduced. I  have  seen  instances  where  a  single  tree  has  overshadowed 
nearly  a  whole  garden  of  this  description,  and  thus  rendered  void  the 
possibility  of  anything  else  growing  therein.  I  would  recommend,  also, 
that  the  partition  fences  of  the  frontages,  of  whatever  material  they  may 
be  constructed,  should  not  exceed  the  height  of  6  feet,  in  order  that  as 
free  a  circulation  of  air  as  possible  may  take  place,   as  this  is  highly  ne- 
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cessary  for  the  health  of  the  plants,  and  particularly  in  situations  of  this 
kind,  where,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  they  will  be  much 
confined.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  shrubs,  I  should  introduce  as 
"•reat  a  variety  of  evergreens  as  possible,  of  those  kinds  which,  from  ob- 
servation, I  have  seen  to  succeed  ;  an  enumeration  of  which,  including 
also  deciduous  shrubs  and  flowers,  would  be  very  acceptable  fjom  any  of 
your  correspondents  who  have  had  experience  in  the  management  of  su- 
burban gardens.  Among  the  common  evergreens  that  appear  to  flourish 
in  these  situations,  I  have  noticed  the  common  and  variegated  hollies, 
the  common  box  tree,  the  Chinese  arbor  vitse,  the  Aucuha  japonica,  the 
red  cedar,  the  evergreen  privet,  and  the  giant  ivy.  The  latter  of  these, 
(the  ivy)  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  most  situations,  might  not  only  be 
used  to  cover  walls  and  fences,  but  might  be  trained  up  in  pyramids,  or 
any  other  form  which  taste  might  point  out,  by  having  a  frame  work 
fixed  in  the  ground  for  training"  it  to;  and  if  jasmine,  clematis,  or  some 
other  light  climbers,  were  intermixed  with  the  ivy,  they  would,  I  think, 
give  a  relief,  and,  at  the  same  time,  add  to  its  beauties  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  As  it  respects  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  I  should  make 
use  of  the  lightest  and  handsomest  flowering  kinds  that  would  thrive, 
and  such  as,  by  an  occasional  and  judicious  pruning,  might  be  kept  with- 
in bounds.  Decorations  might  also  be  introduced  upon  a  limited  scale, 
consisting  of  ornamental  vases  and  other  tasteful  designs." 

Very  useful  papers,  but  the  plans  annexed  are  too  expen- 
sive for  our  work. 

Article  V,  contains  "  simple  and  expeditious  modes  of  as- 
certaining the  heights  of  trees  ;  by  the  Conductor,  and 
Richard  Varden,  Esq.  These  modes  are  illustrated  with 
engravings,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  insert  in  a  future 
number. 

The  following  is  a  simple  method,  and  answers  very  well 
in  the  cases  mentioned  : — 

"Trees  are  either  crowded  together,  or  standing  singly,  or  so  as  to  he 
clear  from  other  trees  on  at  least  one  side.  In  the  former  case,  they  are 
best  measured  by  sending  up  jointed  rods,  formed  of  deal,  or  any  other 
light  wood.  First  one  rod  (say  5  feet,  or  10  feet  in  length,  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter)  is  pushed  up  the  side  of  the  trunk,  and  held  there  by 
the  left  hand  ;  and  a  piece  of  tin  tube,  about  4  inches  in  length,  and  of 
the  same  diameter  in  the  clear,  as  the  rod  is  put  on  the  lower  end  of  it 
about  two  inches.  One  end  of  this  tube  being  firm  on  the  rod  which  is 
held  up  alongside  the  trunk  with  the  left  hand,  insert  another  rod  in  the 
other  end  of  the  tube  with  the  right  hand,  and  so  on,  till  you  have  push- 
ed the  jointed  rod  so  formed  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  Then  take  it  down 
and  count  the  number  of  rods,  &c.,  putting  each  piece  of  tin  tube,  as  it 
is  taken  off,  in  your  pocket.  This  may  seem  a  tedious  operation  ;  but  a 
man  and  a  boy,  with  fifteen  rods,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  tin  tubing,  will 
measure  more  than  one  hundred  trees  in  a  day." 

Another  method  is  as  follows  : — 

",The  height  of  single  trees  may  also  be  taken  with  expedition  during 
bright  sunshine  by  their  shadows.  Set  up  a  rod,  say  of  six  feet  in  height 
above  the  surface,  and  measure  its  shadow  ;  then  measure  the  tree's 
shadow,  and  find  the  height  by  the  Rule  of  Three." 

Among  the  reviews  we  find  our  Magazine  very  favorably 
noticed,  and  numerous  extracts  made  from  our  article  of 
*'  Calls  at  Gardens  and   Nurseries  ;  "   the   original   articles 
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are  said  to  be  "  very  interesting."  We  are  sorry,  however, 
to  learn  from  this,  that  the  second  article,  in  our  February 
number,  by  our  much  respected  correspondent,  Grant  Thor- 
burn,  Esq.,  is  merely  a  reprint  of  a  passage  in  the  Encyclo- 
jyedin  of  Gardening,  second  edition,  §7710,  to  §7722,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Loudon  long  since.  The  words  "America"  for 
"•  Europe,"  and  "  American  "  for  "•  European,"  being  all  the 
alterations  from  the  original  copy.  The  article  we  much 
valued,  and  its  excellency  is  none  the  less  for  being  an  ex- 
tract ;  but  we  do  not  wish  ever  to  insert  an  article  as  ori- 
ginal, however  interesting  its  contents  may  be,  which  is  not 
decidedly  so.  We  supposed  this,  as  we  have  every  commu- 
nication that  has  appeared  in  our  pages  since  the  publica- 
tion of  our  Magazine,  to  be  original.  We  think  that  no  other 
articles  will  be  found  not  to  be  so  ;  if,  however,  they  are,  we 
have  unknowingly  been  led  into  such  errors  by  our  corres- 
pondents. 

Short  extracts  are  made  of  the  country  seat  of  the  Hon. 
T.  H.  Perkins,  at  Brookline,  Belmont  Place,  Oakley  Place, 
the  garden  of  J.  Lemist,  Roxbury,  Hawthorn  Grove,  &c. 
In  relation  to  the  practice  of  cultivating  vines  on  the  coiling 
system  of  Mr.  Means,  which  we  have  ever  considered  as 
visionary,  the  conductor  very  judiciously  remarks  :  — 

"  With  due  deference  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  we  think  Mr. 
Mearns's  mode  of  growing  grapes,  let  it  be  ever  so  successful,  singular- 
ly ill  adapted  for  America,  where  the  price  of  labor  is  so  high.  Instead 
of  hearing  of  the  energies  of  gardeners  being  directed  to  forcing  by  the 
coiling  system,  we  would  rather  hear  of  their  attempting  a  high  degree 
of  order  and  neatness  in  their  pleasure-grounds  ;  of  their  having  smooth, 
close,  dark  green  turf;  smooth,  even,  firm  gravel  ;  and  neat  and  delicate 
edgings  to  walks,  beds,  and  borders.  Forced  flowers  are  a  very  allow- 
able luxury  in  a  country  having  long  winters,  and  so  are  forced  fruits  ; 
but  we  think  that  it  argues  a  want  of  judgment  to  go  a  roundabout  way 
to  attain  either  of  them." 

Now  we  believe  this  in  a  great  degree  to  be  true,  in  rela- 
tion to  gardening  generally.  We  have  already  often  touch- 
ed upon  the  subject  of  landscape  gardening,  the  ornamenting 
of  lawns,  parks,  &c.,  the  planting  of  shrubs  with  a  view  to 
render  the  garden  a  more  finished  specimen  of  art  than  it  is 
at  present  ;  and  we  acknowledge,  in  part,  the  truth  of  the 
above  remarks  :  true,  our  natural  scenery  is  an  object  of 
admiration,  but  we  have  as  yet  few  specimens  of  that  re- 
fined appearance  which  is  the  most  attractive  feature  in 
English  gardening,  and  which  has  commanded  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  observer.  We  may  be  thought  too  foreign  in 
our  opinions,  but  with  all  due  praise  to  the  exertions  of  our 
friends  in  the  advancement  of  gardening,  we  must  confess 
that  we  are  but  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  have  much  to  acquire 
before  we  shall  arrive  to  any  degree  of  eminence. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

To  destroy  Insects  by  a  Solution  of  Chlorine. — In  the  May  number  of 
the  Irish  Farmer^s  and  Gardener'' s  Magazine,  p.  227,  a  correspondent, 
Mr.  H.  Hall,  states  that  he  has  employed  this  solution  for  the  last  three 
years.  It  is  "  made  by  mixing  with  twenty  gallons  of  spring  water,  a 
pound  of  the  chloride  of  lime  (or  common  bleaching  powder),  in  a  large 
jar,  which  can  be  easily  made  air  tight;  to  this  add  about  a  pound  of 
sulphuric  acid  (vitriol),  which  disengages  the  chloride,  and,  uniting 
with  the  lime,  precipitates  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  leaving  a  clear  solu- 
tion of  chlorine."  No  mention  is  made  of  the  mode  of  using  this  solu- 
tion, but  probably  by  syriniring  the  plants  infected. —  Conds. 

Mining  Insect  07i  the  Rose. — The  peculiar  appearance  of  the  leaves 
of  rose-bushes,  which  is  frequently  observable  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  in 
w:ii  :h  thiir  uppsr  suffice  are  marked  in  various  (Jirections  with  broad 
brown  lines,  having  a  narrow  darker  colored  one  down  the  middle,  is  caus- 
ed by  the  sinall  cat  rpillar  of  a  minute  moth  (Microsetia  ruficapitella,) 
which  feeds  inside  the  leaf.  When  full  grown  it  is  nearly  two  lines 
long,  of  a  yellow  orange  color,  with  a  brown  mark  down  the  back,  the 
head  very  flat  and  sharp,  and  light  chocolate.  About  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber, when  full  grown,  it  eats  out  of  the  leaf  and  crawls  down  the  stem, 
until  it  his  f)u;id  a  convenient  place  to  fix  its  cocoon;  this  is  very  flat,  at 
first  of  a  pure  white,  which  is  changed  by  the  first  sliower  of  rain  to 
li.'ht  o'-ange  :  it  afterwards  changes  to  a  deep  brown,  nearly  resembling 
the  col  »r  of  the  bark  of  the  bu-:hes,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  to  the 
eye.  The  jjupa  is  light  brown,  of  an  oval  shape,  about  a  line  long,  and 
hilf  that  in  breadth;  the  perfect  moth  appears  about  the  12th  of  May. 
This  is  the  Tinea  ruficapitella  Hawnrth.  The  wings  are  gold  colored, 
with  the  ape.v  purple,  the  head  ferruginous;  expansion  of  the  wings,  two 
and  three  quarter  lines.     (Entomological  Mag.y  Vol.  I,  p.  424.) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


The  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Jlmateurs  held  a  show  of 
flowers  in  Vauxhall  garden,  on  Aug.  20th  last.  Prizes  were  awarded 
for  pansies,  dahlias,  China  asters,  roses,  picotees,  carnations,  cocks- 
combs, orchideous  plants,  Clethra  arborea,  &c.  &c.  A  plant  of  Magn6- 
\ia  grandiflora,  under  a  foot  in  height,  was  exhibited  bearing  a  fine 
flower.  "  A  box  of  petunias,"  of  various  sorts,  cut  from  the  plants,  and 
their  stems  passed  through  holes  in  the  lid,  into  water,  we  infer,  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  Dennis.  The  visiters  were  numerous. — (Card.  Mag.) 

The  dwarf  fan  Palm  {Chamce'rops  humilis)  has  flowered  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Oxford  for  many  years.  The  plant  is  supposed  to  he  nearly  a 
century  old.     The  whole  height  of  the  plant  is  five  feet  six  inches;  the 
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petioles  of  the  full  grown  leaves  are  four  feet  long;  the  lamina,  or  ex- 
panded part  of  the  leaf,  one  foot  four  inches  long  and  two  feet  broad; 
diameter  of  the  space  the  plant  covers,  nine  feet  six  inches,  or  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  circumference, — lb. 

Onc'idium  ciliutum. — A  specimen  of  this  fine  plant,  with  forty-four 
flowers  in  a  panicle,  was  exhibited  before  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety on  Nov.  4,  1834.  The  gold  medal  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
society,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Grey,  for  tlie  best  orchideous  or  parasit- 
ical plant,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Bruce,  gardener  to  Boyd  Miller, 
Esq.,  for  this  production. — Ih. 

Uoyal  Duke  Cherry. — A  fruit  under  this  name  was  exhibited  before 
the  London  Horticultural  Society  on  July  21,  1S35.  It  was  received 
from  France  under  the  name  of  Royal  tardive,  or  An^laise  tardive.  Its 
qualities  are  stated  to  be  equal  to  the  May  duke,  and  it  ripens  just  after 
the  latter  is  gone.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  a  variety  cul- 
tivated for  sale  in  our  nurseries  under  the  above  name;  if  not,  it  would 
be  an  object  to  introduce  it. — Conds. 

GERMANY. 

Botanic  Garden  of  Berlin. — In  this  garden  there  are  cultivated  in  the 
open  air,  between  1500  and  1600  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  on  an 
open  space,  and  is  exposed  to  storms:  the  soil  is  light  sand  and  moist 
peat,  for  the  most  part,  and  the  trees  grow  Avell.  We  notice  this  gar- 
den in  order  to  show  the  number  of  plants  which  bear  the  open  air  in  the 
severe  climate  of  Germany,  where  some  of  the  North  American  species 
of  Pinus  in  the  same  situations  do  not  live.  It  proves  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  giving  more  attention  to  the  naturalization  of  plants.  The 
species  and  varieties  which  are  enumerated,  we  cop}'  entire  :  — 

"  Protected  by  large  trees,  or  in  j.'laces  \%hcre  the  cold  from  the  north 
and  east  wind  is  not  felt,  we  grow,  in  the  open  air,  Salisbury  adiantifo- 
lia,  Jasminum  fruticans,  Camphorosma  monspeliaca,  Paliurus  aculeatus 
Zizyphus  vulgaris,  Aralia  spinosa;  Berberis  Jl(\u\\'Q\\um,  aristatn,  and 
sinensis;  Jis'imina  parviflora  and  triloba,  Kolreuteria  paniculata,  Laiirus 
Sassafras,  Hydrangea  /^uercifolia,  Decuniaria  barhara,  Cydonia  japonica 
and  sinensis,  Photinia  arbutifolia,  Raphiolepis  indica,  Eriobotrya  japoni- 
ca; Cotoneaster  acuminata,  affinis,  macroph'ylla,  laxiflora,  frigida,  and 
rotundifolia;  Magnoh'a  glauca,  tripetala,  auriculata,  inacrophylla,  conspi- 
cua,  and  obovata;  Spartium jiinceum,  Ononis  fruticosa.  Hibiscus  syria- 
cus,  ColiJtea  nepalensis;  Astragalus  caucasicus,  aristatus,  and  tiimidus  ; 
Malcura  aurantiaca,  Liquidambar  imberbe,  Jtfyrica  cerifera,  Coriaria 
wiyrtifolia;  Nyssa  villosa,  tomentosa,  and  biflora;  Nitraria  Schoberr. 

Where  there  is  no  protection  from  the  snow  in  winter,  the  small  trees 
and  shrubs  are  sheltered  by  the  foliage  of  the  Pinus  Strobus;  and,  when 
the  winter  is  very  severe,  the  branches  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris  is  used, 
being  placed  all  round  the  plant. 

In  mild  winters,  the  following  stand  out  ;  but  in  very  cold  weather 
they  are  sometimes  killed  by  the  frost: — Rhamnus  .^laternus,  Fibiirnum 
Tinus,  Laurus  noblis,  O'leu  Oleaster,  Phiilyrea  angustifolia,  Posmari- 
nus  officinalis,  .y^'rbutus  U'nedo,  fltex  A'gnus  castus,  Jlucuha  japonica, 
Pistacia  Terebinthus;  Puscus  aculeatus,  racemosus,  and  hypoglossum. 
Without  any  particular  protection,  but  in  sheltered  situations,  there 
stand  out  here  i'lex  Aquifolium  and  its  varieties,  and  /.  opaca  ;  iSmilax, 
Phododendron,  Kalmza,  Daphne  pontica,  and  Cncorum;  UMex  euro- 
pse^a,  nana,  and  provincialis,  and  Taxus  canadensis.  £'phedra  dista- 
chya,  monostachya  and  altissima  stand  out  without  any  protection  what- 
ever. We  have  but  ievf  evergreen  shrubs  which  stand  out  without  pro- 
tection."— Gard.  Mag. 
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Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 

O'xalis  crendta. — You  have  no  doubt  heard  much  both  for  and  against 
the  productiveness  ol'  this  bulb.  J'our  years  ago  1  grew  it  in  a  stjiall  jjot, 
and  afterwards  threw  it  out  as  useless,  producing  nothing  but  fleshy 
fibres.  I  tried  it  again  last  spring,  and  planted  a  bulb  in  the  ground  and 
earthed  it  up  as  we  do  the  potatoes  in  Ireland:  this  fall  1  lifted  two  quarts 
at  one  root.  J,  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  put  a  small  box  round  the 
bulb  he  had  in  the  ground,  and,  as  it  grew,  filled  the  box  with  earth  ; 
it  produced  half  a  peck  of  tubers  of  the  size  of  small  potatoes.  Il"  cook- 
ed dry  they  are  very  pleasant  to  taste,  but  if  cooked  wet  they  are  nau- 
seous: the  tops  make  an  excellent  salad,  and  it  may  be  considered  a  very 
useful  vegetable,  and  will,  no  doubt,  gain  favor, —  Yours,  B. — Philadel- 
phia, Dec.  1835. 

Passijlbra  edulis. — When  you  visited  this  city,  your  limited  time  pre- 
vented you  from  taking  a  glance  at  the  lovely  and  handsomely  arranged 
garden  of  Mrs.  Stott,  late  of  Castle  Dykes,  Scotland.  I  saw  a  few  days 
ago  at  her  country  seat,  a  Passiflora  edulis,  growing  on  the  back  of  a 
new  vinery,  only  planted  from  a  cutting  last  spring,  and  now  covers  an 
area  of  320  feet,  and  loaded  with  hundreds  of  fine  fruit.  The  gardener, 
a  very  scientific  man,  (Mr.  Wm.  Chalmers)  told  me  there  had  been  a 
great  many  pulled.  The  fruit  is  equally  as  rich  in  flavor  as  any  of  the 
fine  sorts  of  gooseberries. — lb. 

Pennsylvania  Horl.  Society. — The  only  articles  of  interest  exhibited  be- 
fore this  society,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  iust.  were  cucumbers  from 
the  garden  of  Mrs.  Stott,  presented  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  and  a  plant  of 
jEuphorbm  Poinsettii,  from  the  garden  of  H.  Pratt,  Esq.,  grown  from  a 
cutting  since  June  last — had  two  branches  a  foot  high  each,  and  crowned 
with  a  bracteae  sixteen  inches  in  diameter. —  Yours,  A.  B.,  Phila- 
delphia, Dec.   1835. 

Clebme  grandifibra. — We  had  but  just  finished  writing  the  short  no- 
tice in  our  December  number,  respecting  this  fine  plant,  and  sent  it  to 
press,  when  we  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ward,  in  which,  among  many 
other  interesting  notes,  he  makes  the  following  observations  in  relation 
to  it :  — 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  let  me  know  how  you  succeeded  with  the 
seeds  of  the  Cleome  grandiflora,  which  I  sent  you.  I  was  a  lit- 
tle disappointed  in  seeing  no  notice  of  it  in  the  reports  of  your  exhi- 
bitions, though  perhaps  it  were  too  early  [Nov.  20].  My  own  plants  are 
later,  and  have  not  done  quite  so  well  this  year  as  last;  but  there  is  no 
mistake  about  it  at  all,  that,  if  well  grown,  i^iw  things  can  equal  it  in  the 
green-house,  in  December.  I  find  it  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
treated  like  balsamines,  and  other  such  succulent  things,  and  hope  you 
will  try  a  few,  as  I  am  now  doing,  to  turn  out  in  the  border  in  spring." 

We  hope  it  will  be  flowered  to  perfection  the  coming  season, — Conds. 

Astrapod'a  Wallich'n. — This  magnificent  plant  mentioned  in  another 
place  as  in  bud  at  Belmont  Place,  is  now  in  bloom  at  the  nursery  and  ex- 
otic garden  of  R.  Buist,  Philadelphia.  We  have  been  kindly  promised 
a  description  of  it. — Conds. 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

The  To  Kalon  Grape. — In  your  Magazine  for  December,  I  perceive 
some  remarks  on  the  To  Kalon  grape,  and  a  doubt  is  expressed  whether 
it  is  synonymous  with  the  Catawba.     Permit  me  to  place  this  question  at 
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rest,  so  far  as  my  testimony  will  go.  In  the  spring  of  1S34,  I  received 
by  mail  one  or  two  grafts  of  this  variety,  taken  from  the  parent  vine, 
sent  to  me  hy  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  State  of  New  York,  who  had 
published  a  ftattering  description  of  its  merits,  derived  from  those  who 
had  seen  the  fruit  in  perfection.  I  succeeded  in  raising  one  plant,  which, 
during  the  past  autunui,  matured  several  fine  clusters  ;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  fruit  is  identical  with  the  Catawba.  1  com- 
pared them  in  various  stages,  and  could  never  discover  the  slightest  dift'er- 
ence,  either  in  flavor  or  appearance.  They  are  precisely  alike  in  the 
oblate  form  of  the  berry,  the  color  of  the  fruit,  the  period  of  ripening, 
and  in  the  peculiar  disease  which  afl'ects  a  portion  of  the  berries  when 
they  are  nearly  grown.  It  has  been  said,  and  I  find  the  same  thing  repeat- 
ed by  you,  that  Dr.  Spallbrd  raised  the  To  Kalon  from  the  seed,  prob- 
ably, of  a  foreign  variety.  On  examination,  the  most  superficial  botanist 
will  readily  perceive  that  the  plant  bears  no  aflinity  to  the  foreign  species. 
It  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  variety  of  Vitis  labrusca  in  which  species  so  many 
valuable  native  varieties  are  found.  If  the  To  Kalon  be  a  seedling,  its 
parentage  is  purely  American.  We  have  already  two  grapes,  namely,  the 
Catawba  and  Muncey  (and  this  may  perhaps  make  the  third),  which,  on 
the  authority  of  Maj.  Adlum,  were  dicovered  in  different  and  remote 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  between  them,  every  point  which  can  consti- 
tute identity  is  complete. —  Yours,  T.  S.  P. — Beaverdam,  Va.,  Istvio.  12, 
1836. 

jyiaclhra.  aurantiaca. — Gentlemen, — I  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  in- 
truding upon  the  pages  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  except  to  elicit  facts, 
and  more  especially  upon  a  subject  that  has  been  so  often  (faintly) 
handled,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  almost  every  horticultural  peri- 
odical in  Europe.  The  Maclilrrt  aurantiaca  is  a  dioecious  plant,  and 
(although  it  has  been  contradicted)  Mr.  Nuttall  is  perfectly  correct  in 
placing  it  in  DeoeVia  letrandria.  In  McMahon's  nursery,  near  this 
city,  there  are  four  trees  that  were  among  the  first  introduced.  These 
trees  are  planted  two  and  two,  each  pair  being  about  400  feet  apart. 
While  that  nursery  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  firm  of  Hibbert  & 
Buist,  in  1831 — 2,  the  proprietors  were  astonished  at  discovering  that 
one  of  the  trees  produced  larger  fruit  than  the  others,  which  fruit  con- 
tained perfect  seeds.  Two  of  the  other  trees  produced  fruit  nearly  as 
large,  that  were  abortive,  while  one  of  the  trees  was  entirely  barren. 
The  next  year,  the  trees  were  closely  observed;  and,  in  June,  1832,  the 
barren  tree  proved  to  be  the  male  plant,  and  the  tree  that  produced 
seeds  stood  by  its  side.  The  flower  of  the  male  tree  is  very  diminutive, 
and  of  a  green  color,  so  that  the  tree  may  be  passed,  by  a  common  ob- 
server, while  in  full  bloom,  unnoticed.  Perhaps  the  reason  that  the 
true  character  of  the  plant  has  been  generally  obscure,  is,  that  the  fe- 
male tree  seemingly  produces  perfect  fruit. 

The  Madura  is  not  only  very  ornamental,  but  it  retains  its  foliage 
longer  than  any  other  deciduous  tree.  It  will  prove  to  be  useful  for  or- 
namental fences,  if  properly  attended  to;  but,  for  general  fencing  or 
hedging,  doubtful.  The  wood  contains  a  beautiful  yellow  dye,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  it  may  prove  as  fine  a  dyeing  material  as  Broussonetia  tinctoria, 
properly  Movus  tinctoria,  or  fustic-wood. —  Yours  truly,  R.  Buist.— 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  9,  1836. 

Exhibitions  of  Horticultural  Societies. — Do  you  not  occupy  too  many 
of  your  valuable  pages  with  voluminous  matter,  and  names  of  plants, 
&c.  exhibited  at  meetings  of  Horticultural  Societies.''  for  instance,  150 
names  of  dahlias  from  one  place,  many  of  them  as  old  as  our  memory; 
why  not  give  us  only  a  few  names  of  the  most  select  sorts. —  Yours,  B, 
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Quincy  Market. 


Art.  V.     Quincy  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  SfC. 

J>otatoe8 : 

_  _     C  per  barrel, 

Common,  |  ^er  bushel,  ... . 

Che„angoes,;P-^,-^^;;; 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  bushel, 
Turnips: 


^  „    <  per  barrel, 

Common,  |  ^er  bushel, 

Yellow  French,  per  barrel,. 
Onions: 


i  per  barrel,. 

Common,  <  per  bushel,. 
(  per  bunch,. 

White,  per  bunch, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,.. . 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Oarlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  IfC. 


■Cabbages:   per  dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red, 

Brocoli,  each 

-Cauliflower,  each, . . . . 

Celery,  per  root, 

Lettuce,  per  head. ... 
Radishes,  per  bunch,. 
Spinach,  per  peck. 


$cts. 

1  25 

1  50 
SO 
1  50 
1  00 
none. 

75 
25 

1  00 

2  00 
62 

4 
6 
50 
50 
75 
12i 
10 
20 
14 


75 
75 
75 
37i 
37i 
10 
6 

10 
17 


3  00 
3  00 


To 

^  cts. 

I  50 
50 

1  75 
62i 

2  00 


1  00 
37J 

1  25 

2  25 
87i 

6 

75 
75 


I2i 


1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

75 

75 

25 

12A 

12.( 

50 


Lima,  per  cwt 

Palermo  Squash,  per  pound. . . . 
Pumpkins,  each, 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck. . 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunchy. 

Savory, 

Spearmint, 


Fruits. 

Apples,   dessert : 

per  barrel, . 


Common, 
Baldwin, 
Russets, 


4  00 


per  bushel,  . 

per  barrel, . . 

per  bushel, . 

per  barrel,. . 

per  bushel,.. 
Pears  : 
St.  Germain,  per  dozen,. 
txT-  .        <  per  barrel,. .. 

Quinces,  per  bushel, - 

Pine  Apples, 

Grapes  : 

Malaga,  per  pound, 

Barberries,  per  bushel,  ... 

Cranberries,  per  barrel,. . . 

per  bushel,. 

Oranges, 

Lemons, 

Chestnuts 

Walnuts, 


per  box, 

per  dozen,.... 

per  box 

per  hundred,. 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

per  barrel 

per  bushel,. .. . 

Almonds,  per  pound, 

Filberts,  per  pound,  


From      To 


$  cts. 

4  00 
6 
12i 


$cts. 


1  00 
20 
12 
12 


•w 


1  50 

1  75 

62J 

75 

1  75 

2  25 

1  00 

1  12 

1  75 

2  25 

87 

1  00 

none. 

4  00 

5  00 

2  00 

none. 

25 

50 

37i 

50 

none. 

7  00 

7  50 

2  SO 

3  00 

2  50 

3  00 

37 

62 

2  00 

2  SO 

1  00 

1  25 

6  50 

7  00 

2  00 

2  50 

4  SO 

5  00 

1  75 

2  00 

12 

14 

4 

6 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Canada  crookneck,  per  cwt.,. . . 
Common  crookneck,  per  cwt.. . 

Remarks  The  state  of  market,  during  the  last  month,  has  been  dull, 
and  but  few  sales,  to  any  great  amount,  effected.  Potatoes  remain  about 
the  same;  sales  rather  brisk;  very  few  have  as  yet  arrived  from  the 
eastward,  owing  to  the  cold  weather.  We  had  intended  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  sorts  generally  brought  in  for  summer  use,  and  their 
comparative  earliness  and  quality,  as,  also,  to  notice  some  new  kinds 
which  have  been  proved  the  past  year  to  be  excellent;  but  we  leave 
this  till  our  next.  Turnips  are  yet  plenty.  Sales  of  onions  for  shipping, 
since  our  last,  have  been  few,  and  consequently  prices  are  lower;  but 
they  are  so  fluctuating  an  article,  according  as  the  demand  is  greater  or 
less,  that,  before  our  next,  they  may  have  advanced  to  much  higher 
rates.  Of  beets,  carrots  and  parsnips,  the  crop  is  abundant,  and  prices 
moderate.  Salsify  is  scarce.  Horseradish  is  plenty,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Cabbages  are  becoming  much  more  scarce,  and  prices  have 
advanced  considerably;  the  stock  on  hand  is  very  small.  Of  brocolis, 
there  are  very  few.  Cauliflowers  are  nearly  gone.  Celery  is  very 
scarce,  and  prices  high;  numerous  quantities  remain  frozen  in  the  ground. 
Lettuce  is  tolerably  plenty,  of  fine  quality,  and  prices  very  moderate  for 
the  season.  Radishes  are  much  more  plentiful,  and  of  larger  growth. 
Canada  crookneck  squashes  are  about  gone;  those  on  hand  command  a 
good  price;  common  kinds  are  also  higher;  few  Lima  in  the  market; 
the  past  week,  two  squashes  from  Palermo,  weighing  69  pounds  each, 
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were  sold  at  quotations;  said  to  be  a  fine  variety.  The  stock  of  apples 
is  very  large,  and  but  few  sales  effected;  very  little  indeed  is  doing  in 
this  fruit;  prices  at  the  south  are  uncommonly  low.  Of  pears,  there  are 
no  fine  eating  kinds  in  the  market.  Cranberries  remain  the  same.  Or- 
anges and  lemons  are  lower;  the  stock  is,  however,  very  small;  but  sev- 
eral large  arrivals  are  daily  expected.  Sweet  oranges  are  very  scarce.. 
Chestnuts  are  lower,  and  but  little  doing  in  the  article.  Walnuts  are 
lower;  neary  all  the  northern  nuts  are  very  poor,  the  early  frosts  having 
severely  injured  them;  southern  ones  are  exceedingly  fine.  Yours, 
Boston,  Dec.  '21st,  1835.  M.  T. 


Art.  VI.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  January  2. — Exhibited.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  flowers  of 
the  following  camellias: — C.  japonica  anemoneflora  alba.  Chandler*, 
and  rosa  miindi;  the  latter,  the  first  flower  of  the  kind  exhibited  before 
the  society. 

From  Wm.  Pratt,  Jr.  Esq.,  Oakley  Place,  an  apple,  the  name  lost: 
supposed  the  Pomme  Gris.  From  Wm.  Kenrick,  received  from  Dr. 
S.  P.  Hildreth,  Marietta,  Ohio,  an  aj)ple,  called  the  Lemon  pippin,  a 
fruit  medium  size,  oblong,  conical;  skin  pale  yellow;  flavor  excellent; 
also  the  pound  pear,  a  fine  large  specimen.  From  Cheever  Newhall, 
Beurre  d'Areraherg  pears.  From  E.  Bartlett,  Golden  pippin  apples;  the 
specimens  perfect;  also  pippins,  Lady  apple  and  Fountain  a])ples. 

January  13. — Exhibited.  From  M.  H.  Ruggles,  Fall  River,  specimens 
of  two  kinds  of  native  pears;  the  original  tree  growing  in  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  Ruggles  suggests  that  they  should  be  named  the  Chase  pear,  and  the 
JVardpear. 

Received.  A  letter  from  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  of  Broomsgrove,  Eng- 
land. A  paper  on  the  naturalization  of  plants  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing, 
New  burgh,  N.  Y. 

January  16. — Exhibited.  From  R.  Manning,  Danvers  Sweet,  Ribston 
pippin,  Conway,  Boxford,  Ortley  pippin,  Pickman,  Lyscom,  and  Bell- 
flower,  apples;  also  a  good  baking  apple;  Catillac,  Gloux  morceaux, 
and  Passe  Colmar  pears.  From  S.  Downer,  Bezi  Vaet  pears.  From  Dr. 
O.  Fiske,  Worcester,  Quince  ap])les.  From  J.  W.  Foster,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  a  seedling  apple.  From  Rufus  Kittredge,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,. 
eight  kinds  of  apples,  names  mostly  unknown;  some  of  very  good  qual- 
ities; one  marked  No.  8,  supposed  Gardner's  sweeting. 

January  23. —  Exhibited.  From  M.  P.  W^ilder,  flowers  of  twelve  va- 
rieties of  camellias: — alba  plena,  anemoneflora  alba,  Chandlert,  Au- 
gusta, Charles  Auguste,  punctata,  Rosst,  variegata  plena,  papaveracea, 
oxoniensis,  rosa  niundi,  and  imbricata. 

From  S.  Sweetser,  flowers  of  Camellia  japonica  althaeseflora,  fimbria- 
ta  and  pulcherrima.  From  the  Hon.  T.  Lyman,  Jr.  a  variety  of  pear, 
supposed  the  'Echasserie.  From  C.  Newhall,  Wilkinson  pears,  and 
two  kinds  of  apples,  names  unknown.  From  Jos.  Balch,  an  English 
apple,  the  name  unknown. 
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Art.  VII.     Meteorological  Notices. 

FOR  DECEMBER. 

December,  throughout,  was  unusually  cold:  the  16th  was  probably 
the  coldest  day  upon  record,  the  mean  temperature,  from  sunrise  until 
sunset,  being  13^  below  zero.  The  prevailing  winds  were  westerly. 
There  were  several  squalls  of  snow,  with  some  hail  and  frozen  rain. 
Previous  to  the  24th,  the  snow  uj)on  the  ground  thawed  but  very  little. 
After  this  date,  until  the  end  of  the  month,  the  weather  was  quite  mild, 
accompanied  with  considerable  rain. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  19°  24'.  Highest,  40° — Lowest, 
18°  below  zero. 

Winds. — N.,  six  days — S.,  six — S.  W.,  four — W.,  eleven — N.  W., 
four  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  nine  days — light,  twenty-two  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather. — Fine,  twelve  days — Fair,  four  days — 
Cloudy,  fifteen  days. 

Rainy,  two  days — Snowy,  four  days. 

Depth  of  the  Snow  (^in  inches),  8.22. 
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HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR  FEBRUARY. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  green-house  in  general  will  not  yet  have  started  their 
eyes.  The  wood  should  all  be  bent,  turning  the  tops  of  each  shoot  to- 
wards the  front  of  the  border,  in  order  that  the  buds  may  break  equally. 
In  graperies,  if  it  is  intended  to  begin  to  force  this  month,  the  same 
treatment  should  be  observed  as  recommended  in  our  I,  pp.  79,  119,  1.59. 

Strawberry  Plants  may  still  be  taken  into  the  green-house  for  a  suc- 
cession.    (See  Vol.  I,  p.  253,  and  present  nuniber,  p.  47.) 

Grape  Eyes  or  Cuttings  may  be  put  into  the  hot-bed  this  month,  and 
their  growth  much  forwarded;  they  should  be  put  singly  into  number 
one  pots. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias  will  now  be  rapidly  swelling  their  flower  buds,  and  will  re- 
quire considerable  water. 

Geraniums  may  be  now  propagated  by  cuttings  where  duplicates  are 
wanted  of  rare  kinds.     (Vol.  I,  p.  249.) 

Calceolarias  will  now  be  growing  rapidly,  and  will  require  repotting. 

Hyacinths  in  pots,  which  have  been  plunged  in  the  ground,  should 
now  be  taken  up,  and  exposed  to  light  and  heat. 

Gladiolus  natalensis  may  be  now  potted  to  flower  early. 

Dahlia  Seed  should  now  be  sown. 

Schizanthus  plants  will  want  repotting  this  month. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  On  the  Construction  of  Brick  Pits  for  early  Forcing; 
to  ivhich  is  added  the  Cidtivaiion  and  Forcing  of  the  Cucum- 
ber; taken  from  Hoi'ticuUural  Memoranda,  and  exhibiting 
the  State  of  their  Progress  from  January  until  September. 
By  the  Conductors. 

(^Continued from  Vol.  I,  p.  401.) 

JOURNAL. 

January  20th,  1832. — The  weather,  all  the  month,  up  to 
this  date,  has  been  very  fine,  and  accompanied  with  but  little 
severe  cold,  the  thermometer  indicating  an  average  temper- 
ature, at  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  about  4°  above  freezing 
(32°).  Considerable  snow  lies  upon  the  ground,  which  fell 
in  the  month  of  December  last.  Preparations,  however, 
have  been  made,  to  put  the  pit  into  operation.  The  soil 
which  remained  in  the  bed  (about  four  inches  in  depth)  be- 
ing somewhat  frozen,  the  sashes  have  been  placed  on,  and 
the  front  doors  covered  with  straw  or  hay  :  at  night,  the 
sashes  have  been  covered  with  mats  and  hay,  in  order  that 
the  heat  from  the  sun  during  the  day  might  be  retained. 
One  or  two  squares  of  glass  which  were  broken  have  been 
repaired,  and  everything  put  in  readiness  to  proceed  with 
the  forcing.  [We  have  memoranda  taken  from  the  year 
1830  to  the  present  time.  The  reason  why  we  select  that 
of  1832,  is,  that  we  were  more  successful  in  our  mode  of 
cultivation  than  the  two  years  previous.  The  quantity  of 
fruit  was  considerably  greater,  and  the  vines  much  more 
luxuriant  ;  the  forcing  was  also  commenced  nearly  two 
months  sooner.  From  the  latter  cause  alone,  we  have  se- 
lected the  above  named  year,   as  the  later   forcing  is  com- 
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menced,  the  easier  it  is  carried  on, — the  inclemency  of  our 
winters,  the  great  quantity  of  snow  which  often  falls,  and 
the  severe  cold,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain in  the  months  of  January  and  February  ;  and  where 
the  old  hot-bed  system  is  pursued,  the  labor  and  uncertainty 
is  still  greater.  In  the  following  notes,  extracted  from  our 
Journal,  we  have  occasionally  added  some  observations. 
But  we  think  this  method  Avill  be  better  understood,  than  if 
we  made  no  reference  to  dates,  and  merely  detailed  our 
mode  of  cultivation.] 

Jan.  21st.  The  snow,  which  commenced  falling  last  eve- 
ning, and  continued  through  the  night,  covering  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  about  two  and  a  half  inches,  has  rendered  it 
somewhat  inconvenient  to  add  the  manure  to  the  pit  to-day. 
Temperature  in  the  open  air,  at  sunrise,  33°. 

23d.  This  morning  the  mercury  fell  as  low  as  5°,  The 
soil  in  the  bed  still  remains  partly  frozen ;  but  the  sun  shi- 
ning very  bright,  has  thawed  the  surface.  Ten  barrows  of 
manure,  fresh,  and  in  a  good  state  of  fermentation,  Avere 
added  to-day.  The  doors  were  closed  tight,  and  hay  and 
straw  put  against  the  crevices,  and  in  front  of  them,  by 
placing  up  square  pieces  of  board.  The  sashes  were  cov- 
ered at  night  with  one  thickness  of  bass  mats  ;  on  top  of 
these,  soft  hay,  to  the  thickness  of  three  or  four  inches,  and 
on  the  hay,  one  more  thickness  of  mats.  A  few  narrow 
strips  of  boards  Avere  then  put  on,  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  the  covering  off,  should  it  blow  violently  during  the 
night. 

24th.  The  weather  to-day  moderate  ;  temperature,  at 
sunrise,  29°  ;  cloudy,  and  little  misty.  Added  eight  barrows 
more  of  manure,  and  stirred  the  whole  well  together.  Cov- 
ered up  as  on  the  previous  evening. 

25th.  Rainy  ;  temperature  50°,  and  to-day  the  heat  in 
the  bed  began  to  rise  ;  temperature  50°  at  sunrise.  The 
sashes  covered,  as  mentioned  the  24th,  every  night. 

26th.  Temperature,  at  sunrise,  zero  ;  snow  fell  during 
last  night,  to  the  depth  of  five  inches.  Temperature  of  the 
bed,  at  sunrise,  50°. 

27th.  Temperature  13°  below  zero.  In  consequence  of 
the  extreme  cold,  could  not  open  the  bed  without  the  fear 
of  losing  much  heat.     Temperature  of  the  bed,  54°. 

28th.  Thermometer  8°  below  zero.  Cucumber  seed 
planted  to-day.  The  kind  best  adapted  to  forcing  being 
considered  the  true  Southgate,  this  kind  Avas  planted.  The 
soil  in  the  bed  being  composed  almost  AvhoUy  of  Avell  de- 
cayed leaves  (but  a  small  portion  of  common  garden  earth 
being  added),  pots  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
four  deep,  Avere  filled  with  it :  two  or  three  small  pieces  of 
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broken  pots  we  first  placed  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
each. 

The  seeds  were  then  sown,  three  in  each  pot,  covering 
them  about  half  an  inch  deep :  the  pots  Avere  then  plunged 
under  the  centre  light,  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  bringing 
them  up  as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass,  that  they  might 
receive  all  the  benefit  of  the  air  admitted  into  the  bed. 
Thus  prepared,  the  sashes  were  shut  tight,  and  at  night 
covered  up  warm.  This  variety  (the  Southgate)  we  have 
found  to  be  the  best,  having  tried  it  for  several  years  :  the 
seed  is  rarely  to  be  found  of  genuine  quality  ;  and,  from  this 
cause,  it  has  been  pronounced  inferior  by  some  growers ; 
but  Ave  believe  no  kind  to  be  earlier,  or  give  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  fruit.     Temperature  of  the  bed,  65°  ;  of  the  soil,  75°. 

29th,  30th,  31st.  Weather  more  moderate,  Avith  rain  ; 
the  air  in  the  bed  has  noAV  acquired  a  greater  heat,  as 
also  the  soil. 

February  1st.  The  heat  of  the  bed  to-day  is  A'ery  brisk. 
The  bright  sunshine  and  the  moderate  temperature  of  the 
Aveather,  combined,  air  is  admitted  in  greater  quantity. 
From  the  want  of  this,  the  plants  Avhich  appeared  above  the 
soil  in  the  pots  this  morning,  are  someAvhat  drawn  up,  and 
shoAv  the  great  necessity  of  giAnng  air  Avhen  the  seeds  are 
in  the  first  state  of  vegetation,  as  Avell  as  Avhen  the 
plants  are  in  a  more  advanced  and  progressive  age.  It  is 
a  striking  instance  of  the  Avant  of  air,  as  Avell  as  light,  to  see 
the  cotyledons,  or  seed  lea\'es,  of  plants  thickly  sown,  as 
soon  as  they  appear  above  the  ground,  stretch  forAvard  eager- 
ly to  catch  the  first  glance  of  the  sun's  reviving  rays,  each 
one  seeming  to  advance  above  the  other,  as  if  fearing  it 
Avould  be  deprived  of  an  equal  portion  of  his  refreshing 
power.  Air  AA-as  admitted  about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
by  tilting  up  the  sashes  at  the  back  of  the  pit  about  half  an 
inch.  If  the  air  is  sharp,  a  bass  mat  should  be  laid  over  the 
apertures,  to  prevent  the  plants  being  too  suddenly  chilled. 
A  pan  of  soft  Avater  Avas  placed  in  the  bed  this  morning, 
to  become  heated  to  the  same  temperature,  in  order  to 
Avater  the  plants  as  soon  as  needed.  The  plants  looking 
thus  flourishingly,  if  the  Aveather  continues  moderate,  a 
good  groAvth  may  be  expected.  To  give  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  bed,  as  Avell  as  the  soil,  as  taken  three  times 
each  day,  Avould  occupy  considerable  room  ;  Ave  have  there- 
fore concluded,  from  the  Avant  of  space,  to  give  the  temper- 
ature every  three  or  four  days  (three  times  each  day,  viz., 
morning,  noon  and  night),  it  varying  very  little  in  the  inter- 
mediate time.  We  think  this  a  better  mode  than  to  giA^e  a  long 
table  of  figures  for  each  month.  The  dates  Avill,  also,  only  be 
given  Avhen  any  thing  of  importance  has  occured  ;    as,   often. 
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for  two  or  three  days,  nothing  was  done  but  to  give  air 
during  each  day  ;  watering  the  plants,  if  requiring  it,  and 
covering  up  the  sashes  at  night.  The  covering  up  of  the 
sashes  is  very  important,  as  it  tends  greatly  to  keep  an 
even  temperature.  That  which  we  have  found  to  answer 
the  best  purpose,  and  guard  against  the  cold  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  was  a  covering  of  mats  and  hay,  laid  on 
as  mentioned  previously  :  this  should  be  continued  until 
April,  on  no  account  omitting  a  single  night,  however  favor- 
able the  weather  may  be  at  sunset ;  for  we  have  repeatedly 
known  the  thermometer  to  stand  at  32°  at  that  time,  and 
fall  as  low  as  zero  before  daylight. 

4th.  Temperature  of  the  air  in  the  bed,  64°,  75°,  66°  ; 
of  the  soil,  75°.  Air  was  admitted  in  greater  quantity  to- 
day, the  sashes  being  opened  an  inch  at  the  back.  The 
plants  Avere  slightly  watered.  Three  pots  more  of  cucum- 
ber seeds  were  sown  to-day,  in  order  to  have  a  few  plants 
to  replace  the  others,  should  they  meet  with  any  accident 
by  which  their  growth  Avould  be  retarded.  We  have  sometimes 
had  those  of  the  first  sowing  damj)  off  when  the  weather  had 
continued  cloudy  for  some  days,  especially  when  they  were 
first  hilled  out,  it  being  very  difficult  to  prevent  this  ;  Avhile 
those  still  growing  in  pots  can  be  kept  dry  or  moist  at  pleas- 
ure ;  and  ansAver,  as  a  resource,  in  any  case. 

7th.  To-day,  two  barrows  of  fresh  manure  were  added, 
the  heat  having  subsided  a  httle.  Temperature,  60°,  64°, 
60°  ;  of  the  soil,  70° ;  this  being  too  low  for  their  successful 
growth. 

10th.  The  plants  of  the  last  sowing,  up  to-day;  look 
healthier  than  the  first,  from  their  longer  time  of  vegetating. 
The  temperature  of  the  open  air  being  moderate,  (above 
32°),  and  the  weather  fine,  more  air  was  given;  the  plants 
acquiring  more  strength  and  vigor  every  day. 

14th.  Added  four  barrows  of  manure  to  the  pit  to-day: 
Temperature,  64°,  65°,  63° ;  of  the  soil,  75°.  Cucumbers  of 
the  first  sowing,  show  their  rough  leaves. 

17th.  Heat  brisker,  and  more  air  admitted.  Tempera- 
ture, 66°,  66°,  64°.  Tlie  plants  being  in  a  vigorous  state  of 
growth,  a  barrow  of  soil,  composed  of  two  thirds  leaf  mould, 
and  one  third  light  loam,  was  added  to  the  bed,  and  placed 
under  the  centre  of  each  light,  that  it  might  become  heated, 
and  ready  for  hilling  the  plants  into,  in  a  day  or  two. 

20th.  Plants  hilled  out  to-day.  The  soil  was  raised  up 
to  within  eight  inches  of  the  glass  ;  a  hole  sufficiently  large 
to  receive  the  plants  Avas  made  in  each  hill,  and  turning  them 
from  the  pots,  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  soil, 
were  placed  therein  ;  the  earth  was  drawn  up  round  the 
stems  of  each,  close  to  the  seed  leaves,  as  from  the  stems 
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roots  proceed  ;  and  the  plants  grow  much  more  stocky  and 
strong,  and  are  less  liable  to  damp  off.  A  light  sprinkling  of 
Avater  should  be  given,  and  the  sashes  closed,  that  a  gentle 
steam  may  be  generated,  which  will  greatly  refresh  the 
plants.  This  operation  should  be  performed  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  of  a  fair  day. 

24th.  The  sudden  change  of  the  weather  since  yester- 
day, has  caused  a  decline  of  the  heat  in  the  bed,  and  four 
barrows  of  fresh  manure  were  added  to-day  ;  the  ends  of  the 
roots  of  the  plants  having  protruded  through  the  soil,  and 
shown  themselves  on  the  surface,  more  earth  was  drawn 
up  round  the  hills,  and  the  plants  sparingly  Avatered.  Tem- 
perature, 60°,  G0°,  60°  ;  of  the  soil  70°. 

27th.  The  second  rough  leaves  of  the  plants  begin  to 
show  themselves  to-day  ;  the  heat  of  the  bed  having  be- 
come very  brisk,  since  the  addition  of  the  last  manure,  the 
plants  are  growing  rapidly  ;  the  weather  being  more  mode- 
rate, considerable  air  was  admitted.  The  pan  for  contain- 
ing water  should  be  kept  constantly  filled,  ready  for  use. 

March  1st.  During  the  last  month  the  covering  was  taken 
off  of  the  bed,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  weather ;  but  oftener  at  the 
latter  than  at  the  former  hour  ;  it  was  also  covered  up 
as  soon  as  the  sun's  rays  left  the  sashes.  During  this 
month,  the  sun  shining  with  greater  power,  it  should  be  un- 
covered as  early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  former, 
and  at  half  past  eight,  the  latter,  part  of  the  month,  and 
should  be  covered  in  the  afternoon,  as  early  as  fi.ve  o'clock 
in  the  former,  and  at  half  past  five  the  latter,  part  of  the 
month.  A  quantity  of  leaf  mould  and  loam  should,  on  the 
first  opportunity,  be  collected  together,  and  in  readiness  to 
earth  round  the  plants.  No  kind  of  soil  answers  so  well  for 
cucumbers,  during  the  first  month  of  their  growth,  as  decay- 
ed leaves;  indeed,  we  have  seen  it  alone  recommended  as 
the  best  throughout  the  growth  of  the  plants,  from  the  sow- 
ing of  the  seed  to  the  maturing  of  the  fruit :  we  have, 
however,  always  found  that  the  the  plants  run  too  much  to 
vines  in  such  a  soil,  and,  although  the  fruit  was  the  largest, 
of  the  deepest  tint  of  green,  and  in  every  way  superior, 
both  as  regards  appearance  and  quality,  still  we  believe  a 
small  portion  of  light  loam  added  to  the  above  named  soil, 
when  the  plants  have  been  hilled  out  a  week  or  two,  renders 
the  vines  more  prolific  of  fruit,  and  less  luxuriant  and  rapid 
in  their  growth.  We  have  measured  leaves  on  our  vines 
Jifteen  inches  in  diameter.  We  once  had  the  pleasure  of 
showing  our  plants,  when  in  a  vigorous  state  of  growth,  to 
an  excellent  practical  gardener,  who  had  grown  cucumbers 
for  many   years  ;   he  appeared  astonished  at   their  luxuriance. 
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and  hinted  that  some  extraordinary  pains  had  been  taken 
with  them  ;  the  soil  showed  for  itself,  and  pure  Avater  alone 
had  been  made  use  of ;  but  so  certain  Avas  our  friend  that 
they  had  received  stronger  food,  that,  although  we  most  pos- 
itively averred  such  was  not  the  fact,  we  could  not  convince 
him  to  the  contrary,  and  he  left  us  firm  in  his  own  suspi- 
cions. 

The  plants  were  all  topped  at  the  first  joint,  at  this  time ; 
this  is  an  operation  upon  which  there  is  a  variety  of  opin- 
ions ;  some  stating  that  it  injures  the  vines,  without  attain- 
ing the  end  in  view ;  others  that  they  are  benefited  in  a 
great  degree  ;  some,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence, 
neither  forwarding  nor  retarding  the  forcing ;  and  others, 
that  the  period  of  producing  fruit  is  materially  shortened. 
The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  keep  the  plants  from  run- 
ning too  much  to  vines, — thus  filling  the  bed  without  produc- 
ing fruit, — and  to  render  them  at  once  fruitful,  by  forcing 
them  to  throw  out,  first,  blossoms,  and  afterwards  runners. 
We  have  tried  both  methods,  as  well  as  the  experiment  of 
pinching  oif  some  plants  at  the  first,  some  at  the  second,  and 
some  at  the  third  joint :  as  regards  the  three  latter  modes, 
there  is  but  a  slight  difterence  ;  indeed,  at  the  first  or  second 
joint,  none  ;  but  to  let  the  plants  grow  without  stopping  them 
at  all,  we  have  found  a  very  bad  practice,  and  one  which 
we  cannot  too  strongly  guard  the  young  practitioner  against 
pursuing.  We  would  here  suggest  to  those,  who  would 
wish  to  satisfy  themselves  fully  upon  this  subject,  the  pro- 
priety of  instituting  a  series  of  experiments,  Avhich  may  be 
thus  performed  :— Let  four  hills  of  plants  be  taken  ;  pinch  off 
the  plants  in  one  hill,  at  the  first  joint ;  in  the  second,  at  the 
second  joint ;  the  third  at  the  third  joint ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
let  the  planls  take  their  own  course  :  when  they  come  into 
blossom,  let  the  time  be  noted  down,  as,  also,  when  they 
come  into  fruit ;  this  Avill  give  a  correct  and  satisfactory  view 
of  the  practice.  It  is  from  such  observation  that  we  are 
enabled  to  state  actual  results.  There  has  been  so  much 
written  upon  this  seemingly  trifling  subject,  and  so  much  doubt 
still  exists,  with  many  gardeners,  that  Ave  have  been  thus 
particular  in  our  remarks.  Temperature,  68",  72°,  6S° ;  of 
the  soil,  78°. 

5th.  The  Aveather  becoming  more  mild,  the  bed  retains 
the  heat  ;  the  plants  are  daily  sprinkled  with  Avater  Avarmed 
to  the  temperature  of  the  bed,  and  the  sashes  shut  doAvn 
early  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  cause  the  steam  to  rise, 
as  this  greatly  refreshes  the  plants.  There  is  no  better  sign 
that  they  are  in  a  flourishing  state,  than  Avhen,  on  opening 
the  sashes  in  the  morning,  small  drops  of  Avater  stand  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaves ;    Avhen   this  is  not  perceived,   the  air  is 
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not  moist  enough,  and  a  slight  sprinkhng  of  water  should  be 
given,  upon  closing  the  sashes  at  night.  The  plants,  till 
the  middle  of  the  month,  should  be  watered  about  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning.     Temperature,    68°,    80°,    68°. 

7th.  A  barrow  full  of  soil  (leaf  mould  and  loam)  was 
added  to-day :  the  roots  again  showing  themselves  on  the 
surface  of  the  hills,  as  soon  as  it  became  well  warmed,  it 
Avas  drawn  up  over  them  :  the  plants  look  strong,  and  now 
require  considerable  water.     Temperature,  66°,  68°,  66°. 

10th.  To-day,  three  barrows  of  the  old  manure  were  taken 
out,  and  three  of  fresh  added  in  the  room.  The  plants  have 
now  attained  a  good  size,  and  begin  to  show  flower  buds. 
More  soil  was  drawn  over  the  surface  of  the  hills,  and  the 
plants  Avatered  more  freely.  Temperature,  62°,  78°  70°  ; 
of  the  soil,  80°. 

13th.  Weather  continues  moderate  ;  the  heat  of  the  bed 
very  brisk,  since  the  addition  of  the  last  manure.  More 
soil  was  added,  to  be  in  readiness  to  earth  round  the  plants  : 
it  is  very  important  that  this  should,  as  well  as  all  soil  that 
is  added,  be  put  in  three  or  four  days  before  wanted  for  use  ; 
always  placing  it  near  the  back  of  the  bed,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  easier  Avarmed,  the  sun  shining  Avith  its  full  force 
npon  it.  The  moisture  is  sooner  evaporated,  than  it  Avould 
be  in  the  front  of  the  bed ;  and  as,  early  in  the  season,  it 
often  happens  that  it  cannot  be  procured  only  in  a  very  Avet 
state,  it  is  desirable  to  place  it  in  this  situation.  Tempera- 
ture, 66°,  82°,  70°  ;  of  the  soil,  85°. 

17th.  Heat  still  continues  rather  brisk,  and  the  plants 
are  growing  very  finely.  The  roots  again  shoAving  them- 
selves on  the  surface  of  the  hills,  the  soil  Avas  drawn  over 
them,  Avhich  Avas  placed  in  the  bed  three  or  four  days  since. 
The  object  in  hilling  up  the  plants  from  time  to  time,  as 
well  as  the  addition  of  soil  to  the  bed  at  different  periods, 
rather  than  adding  all  at  once,  is  to  prevent  dampness,  and 
a  diminution  of  heat  from  the  quantity  of  moisture  Avhich 
the  soil  Avould  contain.  The  plants  noAv  require  considera- 
ble Avater,  Avhich  should  be  given,  from  time  to  time,  as  soon 
as  the  sun's  rays  leave  the  sashes.  Temperature,  65°,  65°, 
63°  ;  of  the  soil,  70°. 

20th.  The  inclemency  of  the  Aveather,  the  last  three 
days,  has  caused  the  heat  of  the  bed  to  abate  considerably, 
and,  in  consequence,  tAvo  barrows  of  old  manure  Avere  re- 
moved, and  three  of  fresh  added.  We  would  here  mention, 
that,  Avhen  fresh  manure  is  added,  it  should  be  in  a  moist 
state  :  to  put  it  in,  as  it  is  frequently  taken  aAvay  from  the 
stable  heap,  in  a  dry  heat,  is  a  very  injudicious  practice,  and 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  When,  hoAvever,  no  other  is 
at   hand,   the  barrows   full,  as   they  are   taken  to   the   bed, 
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should  have  two  or  three  pails  of  Avater  added  to  each,  and 
the  whole,  when  thrown  into  the  pit,  well  forked  together. 
We  have  occasionally  opened  the  doors,  and  thrown  in  sev- 
eral pails  of  water,  and  after  the  whole  was  well  forked  up, 
the  heat  would  be  brisk  for  four  or  five  days.  This  should 
not  be  forgotten,  as  it  is  a  saving  of  considerable  manure, 
where  it  is  not  easily  to  be  had,  but  is  brought  from  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

23d.  Heat  very  brisk.  Temperature,  69°,  86°,  76°  ;  of 
the  soil,  85°.  Plants  in  a  vigorous  condition,  and  some 
flower  buds  almost  expanded.  A  barrow  full  of  compost  of 
the  same  kind  as  before  used  was  added  to  the  bed.  Water 
freely  supplied  to  the  plants  in  fine  weather.  Some  small 
pegs  must  now  be  prepared,  to  fasten  down  the  vines,  as 
they  proceed  in  growth;  this  practice  is  very  benejficial  to 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  cucumber,  as,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  forcing,  when  the  vines  have  filled  the  bed,  the 
roots,  which  are  thrown  out  into  the  soil  at  every  joint, 
where  pegged  down,  greatly  assist  in  giving  additional  food 
and  nourishment  to  the  plants  as  they  extend.  The  old 
portion  of  the  vines  near  the  root  sometimes  becomes  can- 
kery,  and  in  particular  when  this  is  the  case,  the  fibres  at 
the  joints  afford  that  support  which  is  cut  off  from  the  main 
roots.  These  pegs  may  be  made  of  any  small  pieces  of  brush, 
by  taking  the  part  where  the  branches  fork  out.  Use  one  at 
every  joint. 

27th.  The  weather  has  become  very  moderate  ;  the 
thermometer,  in  the  open  air,  indicating  70°.  The  heat  of 
the  bed  has  been  well  retained,  and  less  covering  at  night 
required.  The  roots  of  the  vines  have  again  appeared,  and 
the  soil  was  drawn  round  the  hills  to  the  thickness  of  about 
three  inches,  fully  covering  all  the  extreme  fibres  of  the 
roots :  it  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  they  now  extend 
themselves :  Ave  have  seen  them  run  through  a  thickness 
of  soil  of  one  inch  during  the  night.  One  or  two  staminate 
(or  male)  blossoms  opened  to-day,  and  several  buds,  with 
embryo  fruit,  are  nearly  ready  to  expand.  Temperature, 
70°,  76°,  70°  ;  of  the  soil,  82°. 

30th.  Removed  three  barrows  of  manure,  and  added 
three  of  fresh.  The  pistillate  (or  female)  flowers,  those 
which  show  the  embryo  fruit,  have  opened  to-day,  and  the 
operation  of  "setting  the  fruit,"  as  it  is  generally  termed, 
was  performed.  The  propriety  of  this  operation  having 
been  disputed  by  many,  and  as  there  are  various  opinions 
respecting  its  usefulness,  we  intend  to  make  some  remarks 
in  relation  to  it ;  but,  as  we  have  extended  this  communi- 
cation to  a  greater  length  than  we  expected,  or  than  we 
have  space,  at  the  present  time,  we  leave  it  until  a  future 
opportunity. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  II.  Results  of  the  Culture  of  some  of  the  Neiv  Varieties  of 
Straivberries,  recently  introduced  into  this  Country  ;  with  the 
Method  adopted.     By  the  Hon.  E.  Vose.  Dorchester,  Mass. 

A  good  many  persons  having  attempted  the  cultivation  of 
the  new  large  growing  kinds  of  strawberries,  with  very 
various  success,  I  will,  agreeably  to  your  request,  state  the 
results  of  my  own  experiments  with  some  of  them,  and 
of  which  you  have,  I  believe,  seen  specimens  of  the  fruit, 
Avhich  have  at  different  times  been  exhibited  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Shows. 

The  Downfon,  or  KnighVs  Seedling. — This  variety,  almost 
every  one  knows,  was  produced  from  seed,  by  the  venera- 
ble Mr.  Knight,  President  of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety ;  and  first  introduced  to  notice  in  this  country,  I  believe, 
by  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq. 

The  soil  upon  which  my  strawberry  plat  is  situated,  is 
constituted  of  a  light  mellow  loam,  resting  upon  a  sandy 
sub-soil ;  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  north-west.  In  the 
latter  part  of  August,  suitable  preparation  having  been  made, 
old  rotten  manure,  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  was  turned 
in  to  the  full  depth  of  the  spade  ;  and  the  beds  lined  out,  so 
as  to  leave  the  rows  twenty  inches  asunder,  and  the  plants 
fourteen  inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  placed  in  the 
quincuncial  order.  Before  the  severe  frosts  set  in,  they 
were  covered  slightly  with  leaves,  and  a  little  old  manure 
thrown  on  top,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  away.  Scarce- 
ly a  plant  suffered  through  the  winter,  and  the  first  year, 
the  stools  consisting  of  single  plants,  the  quantity  of  fruit 
was  small  ;  many  of  the  berries  were  however  quite  large, 
and  of  the  coxcomb  shape.  The  next  season,  the  stools 
had  become  well  established ;  and  in  April  the  leaves  and 
manure,  with  which  they  had  been  covered,  were  pointed 
in,  and  the  beds  dressed.  When  coming  into  bloom,  and 
before  the  fruit  had  set,  the  spaces  between  the  roAvs,  and 
between  the  stools,  were  wholly  covered  with  newly  mowed 
grass,  cut  from  the  banks  and  the  turf  edges  round  the 
walks.  This  was  used  as  a  substitute  for,  and  in  preference 
to,  straw ;  it  is  more  easily  arranged  about  the  stools ;  and 
it  is  readily  obtained,  as  it  is  required  about  the  period  whea 
you  wish  to  crop  the  banks  the  first  time.  "Grass  cut 
from  lawns,"  is  recently  recommended  in  Loudon's  Maga- 
zine for  the  same  purpose  ;  although  it  is  not  many  years 
since,  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  advised  a  return  to  the  old 
practice  of  the  use  of  straw,  (from  which  this  fruit  has  de- 
rived its  name)    as    preferable   to  the    many    contrivances   of 
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trenches  between  the  rows,  boards  laid  lengthwise,  and  tiles, 
which  had  been  substituted  for  the  same  object. 

As  it  is  possible  that  every  person  who  may  be  about  plant- 
ing a  strawberry  bed,  may  not  be  aware  of  the  uses  of  the 
grass,  I  will  allude  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  protects 
the  plants  against  drought,  by  shading  their  roots  from  the 
sun^s  rays,  and  also  by  resisting  the  escape  of  the  moisture, 
which  would  otherwise  evaporate  into  the  atmosphere. 
Of  all  the  large  sorts,  the  scapes,  or  stems,  are  too  feeble  to 
support  the  fruit,  Avhen  ripe,  in  an  upright  position,  conse- 
quently, all  that  which  grows  on  the  outside  of  the  stools, 
falls  into  the  soil,  and  is,  of  course,  spoiled  ;  heavy  showers, 
too,  beat  up  the  soil,  over  much  of  the  fruit,  and  make  it 
gritty.  When  the  beds  are  dressed  in  the  spring,  it  is  desi- 
rable not  to  disturb  them  till  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  the 
grass  serves  to  keep  the  weeds  down.  It  is  said  also  to 
prevent  the  attack  of  slugs,  as  they  cannot  pass  over  it. 

This  was  properly  the  first  bearing  year,  and  nothing 
could  look  finer  than  the  vines  Avhen  in  fruit :  the  crop  was 
abundant ;  many  of  the  berries  were  of  the  coxcomb  form, 
and  some  of  them  assuming  circular  and  fanciful  shapes,  with 
the  calyx  nearly  invisible  in  the  centre. 

After  the  fruit  season  had  passed,  the  grass  was  removed, 
and  the  vines  were  permitted  to  extend  themselves,  and 
such  of  the  runners  as  had  not  been  used,  were  dug  in,  be- 
fore covering  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  keep  the  stools  entirely 
distinct. 

The  next  year,  the  stools  having  increased  in  size,  the 
quantity  of  fruit  was  greater  in  proportion  ;  the  berries, 
however,  were  much  more  generally  conical  in  shape.  The 
third  season,  which  was  the  last,  the  product  was  fully  equal 
to  the  previous  one. 

The  flavor  of  this  variety  being  equal  to  the  smaller  sorts, 
and  the  flesh  finer  and  more  delicate  than  any  of  larger 
ones,  it  is,  on  all  accounts,  entitled  to  a  preference  over  any 
of  the  new  varieties  which  I  have  cultivated. 

It  is  important,  however,  with  the  Downton,  in  making  a 
bed,  that  the  runners  be  all  taken  from  fruitful  plants,  bearing 
as  it  does,  its  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  on  different  roots: 
there  is  danger  of  obtaining  some  that  are  called  males,  which 
are  entirely  useless,  and  exhaust  the  soil  to  no  purpose  ;  and 
as  they  are  not  weakened  by  the  production  of  fruit,  the 
runners  extend  themselves  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
others.  It  is  not  long  since,  that,  in  England,  it  was  thought 
necessary,  in  planting,  to  apportion  07ie  sterile  to  about  ten 
fruitful  plants  ;  but  this  opinion  is  exploded,  and  now  all 
but  the  fruitful  ones  are  carefully  avoided ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  the  flower  to  determine  them  ;  the  difference 
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is  perceptible  in  the  foliage,  that  of  the  sterile  being  much 
more  rank  and  coarse. 

Wilmofs  Superb. — This  variety,  which  has  excited  so 
much  admiration  in  Europe,  treated  in  the  same  mode  as 
the  Downton  (I  have,  in  fact,  employed  the  same  method 
with  all  the  large  sorts  which  I  have  attempted  to  cultivate), 
was  abandoned,  after  the  second  year;  the  product  being 
so  small  as  not  to  warrant  farther  trial. 

Keeii's  Seedling-. — This  has  succeeded  well;  it  is  a  good 
bearer,  and  of  fine  flavor ;  not  quite  equal  to  the  Downton, 
in  either  point ;  but  its  large,  dark  rich  berries  are  altogether 
a  beautiful  fruit,  and  it  Avell  deserves  cultivation. 

The  last  season,  an  individual  at  East  Cambridge  pro- 
duced an  abundant  crop,  and  larger  fruit  than  I  have  ever 
before  seen  of  this  variety  ;  whilst  other  persons,  experien- 
ced cultivators  too,  have  given  up  this,  as  Avell  as  the 
Dmmiton,  after  a  trial,  for  want  of  success.  In  the  cases  of 
failure,  there  seems  to  have  been  one  radical  error ;  that  is, 
the  plants  have  been  placed  upon  strong,  rich  garden  soils,  and 
often  somewhat  moist  :  whether  such  soils  are  too  adhesive 
to  permit  the  fibres  sufficiently  to  extend  themselves ;  or  the 
nutriment  Avhich  the  plant  absorbs,  be  unfit  to  form  the 
basis  of  fruit,  is  a  matter  of  mere  theory,  which  is  of  no 
importance,  so  long  as  the  facts  which  the  results  exhibit 
are  before  us,  and  which  have  been,  as  far  as  my  own 
observations  have  extended  to  such  situations,  a  profusion 
of  foliage,  but  little  or  no  fruit. 

Methven  Castle,  or  Melhven  Scarlet. — This  strawberry,  more 
hardy  than  any  of  the  large  kinds,  is  very  prolific  ;  but  the  fruit 
is  somewhat  spongy  in  the  centre,  and  it  has  not  the  fine  fla- 
vor of  some  other  sorts  ;  still  the  magnificent  appearance  of  its 
enormously  large  globular  berries,  renders  it  a  desirable  ob- 
ject of  cultivation  to  a  certain  extent.  The  question  has 
often  been  agitated,  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  thcj^e 
new  large  varieties,  with  some  of  the  older  and  smaller 
ones.  With  all  the  smaller  fruits,  size  and  appearance,  cer- 
tainly Aveigh  a  great  deal  in  the  estimate  of  their  value  ;  and 
almost  every  culti\^ator  Avould  be  desirous  of  groAving  a  pro- 
portion of  the  fine  large  sorts  ;  and,  AA'ith  proper  manage- 
ment, they  Avould  unquestionably  Avell  repay  him;  still  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  they  require  to  be  treated  with  a  good 
deal  more  care  and  attention.)  than  the  small  ones,  to  expect 
success.  Of  the  latter  khids,  I  have  made  trial  of  several 
varieties,  among  Avhich  the 

Early  Virginia  or  Early  Scarlet.,  is  a  valuable  one  :  it  is  of 
fine  flavor,  produces  a  fair  crop,  and  as  it  serves  to  lengthen 
out  the  season  of  this  delicious  fruit,  it  is  Avell  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation, it  comes  into  bearing  ten  days  earlier  than  any 
other  variety. 
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Wood  Strawberry. — This  old  variety  has  excellent  proper- 
ties :  if  well  cultivated,  a  greater  crop  may  be  obtained 
from  the  same  space,  than  of  any  other  kind  :  the  period  of 
its  ripening  is  of  long  duration :  it  may  be  cultivated  with 
as  little  labor,  and  it  Avill  produce  Avell  for  three  successive 
years,  on  beds  running  into  mats. — With  this,  as  with  all 
other  fruits,  the  red  is  of  higher  flavor  than  the  white. 

Alpine. — This  old  variety  may  be  managed  very  similarly 
to  the  Wood :  it  has  been  sometimes  recommended  to  culti- 
vate it  by  seed,  as  a  preferable  mode  to  using  the  runners  ; 
but  it  is  believed  without  much  reason.  I  once  attempted 
it  Avith  the  White  Alpine  without  runners ;  the  seed,  thought 
to  be  very  choice,  was  received  from  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  Paris.  The  plants  were  brought  forward  in  a  frame, 
and,  at  a  proper  period,  they  were  transplanted  :  the  stools 
enlarge  themselves  by  offsets,  and,  like  all  this  variety,  it 
continued  bearing  till  into  autumn.  Its  extremely  long  and 
slender  fruit  had  nothing  peculiar  in  its  flavor,  nor  did  it  seem 
to  be  worthy  of  cultivation,  farther  than  as  a  matter  of 
variety. 

It  is  desirable,  in  a  private  garden,  to  make  a  new  bed 
annually,  which  will  enable  the  cultivator  to  turn  in  an  old 
one  at  the  same  lime,  and  still  keep  up  a  succession  ;  as  the 
strawberry  is  a  great  exhauster  of  the  soil,  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  old  bed  should  be  appropriated  to  some  other 
crop. 

Some  distinguished  cultivators  have  recommended  burn- 
ing the  vines ;  in  the  spring,  they  put  on  a  covering  of  dry 
straw,  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  set  on  fire  different  portions 
of  the  same  bed  at  three  different  periods.  It  is  said  to 
lengthen  out  the  succession  of  the  crop,  and  that  the  pro- 
duct is  much  larger.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  this 
practice.  The  results  of  the  exertions  which  have  been 
made  in  this  vicinity,  within  a  few  years,  to  improve  the 
cultivation  of  this  fruit,  are  very  apparent,  as  seen  in  the 
increased  quantities  which  the  market  of  the  metropolis 
affords,  as  well  as  in  the  introduction  from  England,  of  those 
large  and  splendid  varieties,  which,  till  very  recently,  were 
unknown,  even  in  that  country ;  and  when  it  is  recollec- 
ted that  the  English  catalosfues  now  contain  over  one  hundred 
distinct  varieties,  and  that  ihey  are  constantly  increasmg,  and 
that  such  are  the  facilities  with  Avhich  new  and  valuable  fruits 
are  now  obtained  from  abroad,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  the  number  of  choice  varieties  will  not  only  be  augmen- 
ted, but  that  the  period  is  not  distant,  when  a  fruit,  which  is  as 
universally  a  favorite  as  it  is  simple  and  harmless  in  the  use, 
will  be  produced  in  quantities  more  commensurate  with  the 
wants  of  the  community. 

Dorchester,  Feb.  15,  1836.  E.  Vose. 
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Art.  III.  Observations  on  the  Camellia,  and  its  Varieties,  ivith 
some  Account  of  its  Introduction  into  Great  Britain  and  this 
Country.     By  M.  P.  Wilder. 

(^Continued from  p.  22.) 

15.  Camell/a  japonica  irabricata.     Hort.   Soc.   Trans. 

Crimson  Shell,  or  Imbricated  Japanese  Camellia. 
This  variety  was  introduced  into  England  in  1824,  from 
China,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  any  that  have  ever  been  im- 
ported from  that  country.  The  drawing  in  Chandler  and 
Booth^s  Illustrations  of  the  cameUia,  represents  it  as  a  beauti- 
ful crimson  color,  and  every  petal  cupped  or  imbricated, 
while  that  of  the  Botanical  Register  figures  it  as  a  pink,  or 
delicate  rose  color,  blotched  and  spotted  with  white  ;  both 
descriptions,  are,  however,  correct,  it  having  flowered  with 
me  according  to  the  former,  and  at  Col.  T.  H.  Perkins's, 
corresponding  with  the  latter.  This  anomaly  is  accounted 
for,  as  in  other  camellias,  by  their  sporting.  The  foliage  of 
this  variety  is  so  peculiar  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  an- 
other ;  being  larger,  of  a  dark  glossy  green,  and  much  re- 
curved or  undulated. 

16.  Camellia  japonica  eximia.     Catalogue  of  the  Camellias  of 

Bollvniler. 
This  desirable  camellia  may  justly  be  classed  with  those 
of  first  rate  excellence.  The  flowers  are  of  a  most  lovely 
rose  color,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  inches, 
in  diameter.  The  outer  petals  are  arranged  in  three  distinct 
rows,  and  are  heart-shaped,  or  divided  at  the  edge ;  the 
inner  ones  are  smaller,  and  faintly  striped,  filling  the  centre 
with  a  loose  and  graceful  tuft,  after  the  style  of  the  wara- 
tah.  Of  its  origin  I  am  unacquainted  :  the  plant  I  have  was 
received  of  the  brothers  Baumann,  of  Bollwiller,  in  Avhose 
collection  only,  have  I  heard  of  it. 

17.  Camell/a  japonica  eximia.     Chandler  Sf  Booth'' s  III. 

Choice  Japanese  Camellia. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  variety :  the  forma- 
tion of  the  flower  is  almost  precisely  like  the  double  white, 
the  size  larger,  and  of  a  deep  rose  crimson  color.  The  pe- 
tals are  very  numerous,  and  regularly  arranged  over  each 
other  in  concentric  circles  to  the  centre.  This  cameUia  was 
raised  from  seed  of  the  waratah,  by  the  Messrs.  Chandler,  in 
3819,  and  brought  to  notice  in  1830,  and  has  been,  until  the 
present  time,  a  very  costly  variety.  The  foliage  of  the 
present  subject  and  the  French  eximia  are  so  similar,  that 
even  a  careful  observer  would  take  them  for  one  and  the 
same  variety. 
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18.  Camellia  japonica  elegans.     Chandler  Sf  Booths  III. 

Chandlerh  Elegant  Japanese  Camellia. 
For  this  variety,  also,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs. 
Chandler,  who  raised  it  from  seed  of  the  waratah.  It 
made  its  first  appearance  about  1830,  and  has  been  in  high 
reputation  ever  since.  The  flower  is  of  a  very  clear  vivid 
rose  color.  The  exterior  petals  are  quite  large  and  expan- 
ded ;  the  inner  ones  smaller,  filling  the  centre,  and  making 
a  somcAvhat  irregular,  but  beautiful  formed  flower.  No  col- 
lection should  be  without  it. 

19.  Camellm  japonica  elegans.     Catalogue  of  the  Camellias 

of  BoUwiller. 
A  semi-double  pink,  or  red  flower,  of  only  middling  or  or- 
dinary character. 

20.  Camellia  japonica  coralhna.     Chandler  Sf  Boost's  III. 

Coral-colored  Japanese  Camellia. 
This  is  another  seedling  produced  by  the  Messrs.  Chand- 
ler. The  flowers  are  not  large,  but  exceeding  neat  in  their 
formation  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  rich  crimson  color,  inclining 
to  a  purple  from  the  darkness  of  its  hue,  and  frequently  a 
little  spotted  with  white.  The  petals  are  not  numerous,  the 
exterior  ones  being  large,  and  the  inner  ones  small,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  of  the  stamens.  Its  parent  was  the  Ava- 
ratah,  and  was  first  brought  into  public  notice  about  1825. 

21.  Camelh'a  japonica  corallina.     Catalogue  of  the  Camellias 

of  BoUwiller. 
This  cameUia  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  English  cordl- 
lina ;  the  color  of  the  flower  is  however  diflerent,  this  being 
a  bright  rose.  The  guard  petals  are  in  two  or  three  rows, 
and  bell-shaped,  the  inner  ones  smaller  and  irregular,  form- 
ing a  loose  cone  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  free  growing  variety, 
and  an  abundant  bloomer. 

22.  Camellia  japonica  Chandleri.     Chandler  8f  Booths  III. 

Mr.  Chandlers  Japanese  Camellia. 
This  beautiful  variety  was  also  raised  by  the  Messrs. 
Chandler,  and  whose  name  it  bears.  The  color  of  the  flow- 
er is  a  very  brilliant  crimson,  and  generally  splashed  with 
white  ;  it  is  of  middling  size,  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  and  of  the  waratah  formation  ;  there  are  three 
or  four  rows  of  large  crown  petals,  and  the  centre  of  the  flow- 
er is  filled  with  a  compact  mass  of  smaller  ones.  The  plant 
is  of  very  vigorous  growth,  the  foliage  large  and  flat,  and  is 
much  inclined  to  sport.  It  is  hot  unfrequent  to  notice  on  the 
same  plant,  a  plain  crimson  flower,  and  others  that  are  more 
or  less  spotted  with  white. 
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23.  CamelKajaponicasplendens.     Chandler  Sf Booth'' slllus. 

Cocdnea.     Lodd.  Bot.  Cabinet. 

Coccmea  of  the  French. 
This  is  little  more  than  a  semi-double  variety;  but  the 
perfectly  neat  arrangement  of  its  petals  make  it  a  very 
showy  and  desirable  sort.  The  color  of  the  flower  is  a  bright 
crimson,  and  is  composed  of  about  fifteen  large  round,  and  a 
few  small,  petals.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Alnutt,  and  is  fre- 
quently called  Alnutt's  splendens. 

24.  Camellm  japonica  Rossi.     Loudon' s  Hortus  Br itannicus. 

Mr.  Ross's  Camellia. 
I  have  observed,  in  another  place  [Vol.  1,  p.  15,]  that  this 
was  the  first  seedling  camellia  exhibited  at  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  Stoke 
Newington,  in  1824,  and  for  which  he  received  a  medal. 
The  flowers  are  above  the  ordinary  size,  of  a  brilliant  crim- 
son color ;  the  outer  petals  being  in  three  rows,  the  inner 
ones  filling  the  centre  in  a  cluster,  and  sometimes  faintly 
striped  with  white.  It  is  said,  in  the  Illustrations  of  Camellias, 
to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  shape  of  the  flower  to 
the  English  C.  elegans. 

25.  Camellm  japonica  punctata.     Botanical  Register. 

Gray's  Invincible  of  some  collections. 

Punctata  plena  of  the  French  catalogues. 
This  and  the  two  following  varieties  were  produced  from 
seed,  by  Mr.  Press,  of  Hornsey,  England  ;  and  made  their 
first  appearance  about  1827.  They  are  the  offspring  of  the 
semi-double  red,  crossed  by  the  single  white,  and  were  all 
contained  in  the  same  capsule.  The  flower  is  of  medium 
size,  the  formation  like  the  pompone,  but  more  compact  and 
beautiful.  It  is  of  a  Hght  blush  or  flesh  color,  thickly  striped 
and  spotted  Avith  pink  ;  the  appearance  not  unlike  what  it 
would  be  were  it  sprinkled  with  red  ink.  The  plant  is  of 
free  growth,  the  foliage  a  very  dark  green,  blooms  freely, 
and  seldom  if  ever  produces  a  bad  or  inferior  flower. 

26.  Camelh'a  japonica  eclipsis.     Chandler  Sf  Booth's  III. 

Presses  Eclipse. 

Regina  gaUicarum  of  the  French. 

Splendida  of  some  collections. 
The  formation  and  style  of  this  flower  is  much  like  the 
foregoing,  except  that  the  ground  color  of  this  is  a  pure 
white,  and  faintly  striped,  but  not  so  much  spotted  with 
pink.  It  is  a  free  grower,  but  not  so  free  a  bloomer  as  punc- 
tata. The  foliage  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  green,  and  by  this 
is  easily  distinguished  from  most  other  varieties. 
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27.  Camellmjap6nica  726samundi.     Loudon's  Hori.  Brit. 

Rose  of  the  World. 
Venusta  of  some  collections. 
The  foliage  of  jRosa  mundi  is  similar  to  punctata,  its  twin 
brother,  the  colors  of  the  flower  being  the  same,  but  more 
blended  and  indistinct ;  the  size  smaller,  and  the  form  not 
so  good.  It  has  one  or  two  rows  of  guard  petals  and  a  wa- 
ratah  centre.     It  is,  however,  a  desirable  kind. 

28.  Camellia  japonica  Elphinstoni.     Chand.  Sf  Boothh  III. 
This  English  seedling  was  raised  by  Mr.   Joseph  Knight, 

King's  Road,  Chelsea,  England,  some  years  since.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  erect  and  thrifty,  the  foliage  thin,  flex- 
ible, dark  green,  and  shining.  The  flower  is  of  a  rosy 
crimson  color,  and  blotched  with  white,  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  C.  Chandler/,  and  quite  as  beautiful. 

29.  Camellm  japonica,  anemoneflora  alba.   Chan.  Sf  Booth's  It. 

White  Waralah   Camellia. 

This  camellia  is  another  of  the  seedlings  produced  by  the 
Messrs.  Chandler.  Its  parent  was  Pomponia,  and  which  it  re- 
sembles, both  in  color  and  form.  The  flower  is,  however,  lar- 
ger, and  usually  with  one  or  more  lines  or  splashes  of  pink, 
and  has  sometimes  a  whole  petal  of  the  same  color.  The 
foliage  is  very  dark  and  shining,  regularly  recurved,  deeply 
veined,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  celebrated 
C.  Colvillii. 

Yours,         M.  P.  Wilder. 

Dorchester,  Jan.  1836. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  IV.     Descriptive  Notice  of  J.  W.  Knevels,  Esq.'s  Collection 
of  Exotic  Plants  at  Neivburgh,  N.  Y.     By  A.  J.  D. 

The  truly  superb  collection,  now  in  possession  of  this 
gentleman,  is  the  largest  amateur  collection  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and,  considered  with  regard  to  its  richness  in 
tropical  plants  and  the  individual  beauty  of  many  of  its  spe- 
cimens, we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  unsurpassed  in 
the  Union.  All  the  fine  exotics  formerly  belonging  to  J.  B. 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  noticed  in  this  Magazine 
(Vol.  I,  p.  165),  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Knevels,  and  form 
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the  mass  of  the  collection  now  at  Newburgh ;  but  it  has  also 
been  enriched  Avith  a  great  number  of  the  choicest  and  rar- 
est specimens,  in  addition,  from  the  different  gardens  and 
nurseries  in  this  and  other  States.  Some  idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Knevels  as  an  ama- 
teur, when  we  mention  that  the  whole  of  these  plants  have 
been  selected  and  transported  here  under  his  own  direction 
during  the  short  space  of  the  past  five  months.  The  large 
structures  wliich  now  contain  them,  have  also  been  built 
since  the  first  of  September,  and  recollecting  this,  we  were 
certainly  much  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  the  plants 
now  (Feb.  1st)  in  such  a  very  vigorous  and  healthy  state. 

The  first  house  we  entered,  thirty  feet  in  length,  was, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  stage  in  front,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  a  very  rich  collection  of  camellias.  About  eight 
hundred  plants,  of  different  sizes,  from  small  newly  inarched 
ones  nearest  the  walk,  to  trees  of  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height, 
at  the  top  of  the  stage,  exhibited  a  dense  mass  of  dark  green 
foliage,  already  enriched  by  many  splendid  flowers,  and 
showing  a  great  quantity  of  buds.  Three  or  four  superb 
plants  of  the  double  white,  eight  feet  in  height,  very  hand- 
somely formed,  and  well  clothed  with  foliage,  were  loaded 
with  bloom.  We  noticed  an  individual  with  flowers  almost 
yellow,  which  was  labelled  alba  lutescens.  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  luteo-alba  of  the  English  catalogues.  Lady  Hume's 
blush  and  the  rosy  pcEoniflora  were  also  blooming  in  profu- 
sion, on  very  large  plants,  each  of  Avhich  showed  more  than 
fifty  expanded  flowers.  Mr.  Knevels  also  pointed  out  to  us 
a  specimen  marked  pceoncejiora  alba,  which  he  thought  differ- 
erent  iv oxn  pompone- k\hdi  [?],  of  which  a  plant  was  opening 
many  of  its  fine  white  flowers,  marked  with  narrow  pencil- 
ings  of  crimson.  C.  crassinervis  was  in  full  bloom.  It  is 
much  like  the  anemoneflora,  but  the  flowers  continue  in 
beauty  much  longer.  C.  Woodsu  was  swelling  several  very 
large  buds.  C.  sanguinea,  though  single,  is,  to  our  taste,  a 
very  splendid  camellia  :  some  flowers  were  open  here,  and 
the  intense  rich  crimson  of  the  petals,  contrasting  with  the 
bright  golden  color  of  the  stamens,  was  very  striking. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fine  kinds  in  the  collec- 
tion, among  which  we  noticed  the  following  choice  ones, 
many  of  which  will  floAver  the  present  winter  : — C.  reticula- 
ta, ColvilhY,  eximia,  speciosa,  imbricata,  splendens,  pulcherri- 
ma,  rosea,  Wilton/,  Fairlea,  Lindbria,  Gray's  eclipse  and  invin- 
cible. There  are  also  a  large  number  of  the  finest  varieties, 
imported  from  France,  many  of  which  have  not  yet  produc- 
ed flowers.  But  the  most  attractive  camellia,  to  our  eyes, 
Avas  a  beautiful  seedling,  the  first  floAver  of  Avhich  had  just 
fully   expanded.      Though  not  so   large,   it  Avas  very  similar, 
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in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  its  petals,  to  C.  imbricata, 
while  the  color  was  the  most  exquisite  rose,  something 
similar,  but  more  delicate  and  beautiful,  than  C.  myrtifolia. 
The  foliage  is  also  large  and  fine,  and  this  charming  new 
variety  will  be  prized  as  a  valuable  addition  to  this  splendid 
genus  of  plants.  There  are  a  number  of  very  promising 
seedlings,  and  Ave  Avere  shown  the  drawing  of  a  superb  one, 
which  flowered  last  winter  while  the  plant  was  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As  Ave  Avere  passing  out,  Ave  observed  a  beautiful  green  tea, 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  a  tree  Avhich  Ave  have  no  doubt  Avill, 
in  time,  become  perfectly  naturalized  in  the  Southern  States, 
though  we  fear  it  will  be  a  longer  period  before  the  low 
price  of  labor  in  this  country  Avill  enable  us  to  compete  prof- 
itably with  the  Chinese,  in  the  preparation  of  its  leaves  for 
market. 

Leaving  this  structure,  we  next  proceeded  to  the  green- 
house, Avhich  includes  the  half  of  another  building,  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  range  being  occupied  Avilh  hot-house 
plants.  We  Avere  immediately  struck  Avith  the  great  profu- 
sion of  fruit  of  the  orange  tribe  with  Avhich  the  trees  Avere 
loaded.  A  number  of  these  trees  Avere  the  largest  and  finest 
specimens  Ave  have  seen  in  the  country.  They  once  formed 
part  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  near  Philadelphia, 
the  most  celebrated  in  the  States  immediately  after  the  rev- 
olution, and  some  of  them  are  of  great  age,  but  nevertheless 
continue  in  the  most  vigorous  and  fruitful  state.  We  ob- 
served two  large  trees  of  the  shaddock,  and  a  fine  one  of 
the  citron,  bearing  their  large  and  showy  fruit.  Mr.  Knev- 
els  directed  our  attention  to  a  seedling  tree  full  of  fruit, 
which,  he  stated,  Avas  raised  by  Mr.  Smith  from  a  seed  of 
the  lime.  It  had  the  appearance  of  the  lemon,  though  the 
skin  was  rather  darker  colored  and  more  rugose  than  the 
common  variety  of  that  species  ;  on  tasting  it,  however,  we 
found  it  to  be  decidedly  a  lemon.  If  this  tree  therefore  was 
raised  from  seed  of  the  lime,  which  Ave  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  it  goes  to  prove,  as  some  botanists  have  long  as- 
serted, that  the  lime  is  not  a  distant  species,  as  is  gener- 
ally believed,  but  only  a  variety  of  the  lemon,  (Citrus  lim- 
onium).  A  tree  of  the  Mandarin  orange  (C  nobilis),  Avas 
plentifully  laden  with  the  very  pretty  fruit  of  that  species. 
We  noticed  also  a  small  tree  of  the  variety,  called  by  the 
French  the  Bouquet  orange.  The  floAvers  and  fruit  are 
borne  in  clusters.  The  latter  are  quite  singular  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  grow  sessile  upon  the  branches.  Among  oth- 
er varieties  Ave  also  remarked  the  finger  orange,  the  curious 
fruit  of  Avhich  resembles  a  hand  Avith  the  fingers  spread 
open  ;  but  the  partially  groAvn  oranges  had  fallen  during 
transportation  hither. 
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By  the  side  of  one  of  the  cohimns  Avas  growing  a  plant  of 
Eucalyptus  saligna,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  (which  Ave  had 
before  seen  ornamenting  Col.  Carr's  large  green-house,  in  the 
Bartram  Botanic  Garden,  Pa.)  It  has  produced  flowers  the 
present  season,  and  the  pendent  branches,  the  leaves  of  which 
have  a  peculiar  fragrance,  have  an  effect,  in  a  large  speci- 
men, very  similar  to  those  of  the  weeping  Avillow.  The  Japan 
loquat  had  numerous  clusters  of  ripening  fruit.  Large  plants 
of  the  crimson  and  while  corrollsed  iihododendron  arboreum, 
will  be  profusely  covered  with  bloom  towards  spring.  There 
is  a  fine  plant  or  two,  among  other  species,  of  R.  hybridum, 
which  is  a  very  superb  sort.  Metrosideros  lanceolata  var. 
semperflorens,  and  Sparniannw  africana,  were  in  blossom. 
Several  acacias,  both  here  and  in  the  hot-house,  were  full  of 
buds.  That  pretty,  free  flowering  plant,  Zinum  trigynum,  was 
covered  with  yellow  flowers,  and  we  observed  some  seedling 
Chinese  primroses  of  both  colors,  with  fringed  edges.  We 
were  delighted  to  find  this  species  breaking  out  into  a  new 
variety,  because  we  have  no  doubt  that,  by  impregnation 
with  the  other  richer  colored  species  of  the  same  genus, 
some  beautiful  hybrids  may  be  produced,  retaining  all  the 
delicate  and  ever  blooming  habits  of  their  parent.  Several 
Oxalidea3  Avere  in  blossom,  and  Ave  observed  a  great  quantity 
of  ixias,  AA^achendorfias,  lachenalias,  Gladioli  and  other  Cape 
bulbs  shooting  up  vigorously,  and  some  of  them  beginning  to 
produce  spikes  of  flowers. 

Opening  the  door  of  the  hot-house,  Ave  AA^ere  strongly  im- 
pressed Avith  the  magnificence  of  the  different  palms,  Avhichhere 
toAA^er  above  the  rest  of  their  neighbors.  Directly  before  us 
Avas  a  noble  specimen  of  the  great  Tallipot  palm  of  Ceylon, 
(Corypha  umbraculifera),  the  leaves  or  fronds  of  Avhich,  in- 
cluding the  petioles,  Avere  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length. 
The  superb  fan-like  foliage,  and  tout  ensemble  of  this  plant, 
giA'e  it,  in  our  estimation,  that  preeminence  among  its  con- 
geners, Avhich  its  name,  xoQvq))],  Avould  seem  to  imply.  There 
Avas  an  equally  remarkable  specimen  of  Laiania  bourbon- 
ica  (the  Bourbon  palm),  and  very  splendid  plants  of  Oreo- 
doxia  regia,  Phoe^nix  dactylifera  (the  elate  palm) ,  and  Cbcos  nu- 
cifera  (the  cocoa-nut).  From  amidst  a  number  of  smaller 
palms,  Ave  noticed  Thrinax  parviflora,  and  elegans  [?]  ;  and 
tAA'o  or  three  species  of  Acrocoma. 

Nearly  related  to  the  palms  in  appearance,  if  not  in  struc- 
ture, is  the  natural  order  Cycadeee,  Of  this  Ave  observed 
four  very  striking  plants  of  the  Japanese  sago  palm,  ( Cycas 
revoluta)  the  stems  of  tAA'o  of  Avhich,  measured  each  nearly 
three  feet  in  circumference,  with  fronds  at  the  summit  pro- 
portionably  large.  We  never  look  at  a  large  specimen  of 
this  truly  fine  plant,  AAdlhout    calhng  to  mind  the  columns  of 
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some  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples,  which  the  symmetrical 
trunk  seems  to  us  to  resemble,  Avhile  the  regular  and  archi- 
tectural-liUe  fronds  at  the  top,  may  not  unaptly  be  compared 
1o  some  of  the  sculptured  capitals  of  those  columns.  Still 
rarer  was  an  elegant  plant  of  Cycas  circinalis,  the  fohage 
of  which  is  of  a  lighter  hue  than  the  former,  and  those  very 
singular  vegetables,  Zamia  horrida  and  6'ycadif61ia. 

We  beheve  that  Mr.  Knevels  is  rather  a  botanical,  than  a 
floral  amateur  ;  and  we  are  gratified  to  observe  it,  because, 
though  a  less  common,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  more  refined, 
as  it  is  a  more  scientific  taste.  Where  there  will  be  one  in- 
dividual who  will  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  appreciate 
and  cultivate  the  palms,  and  their  rarer  tribes  of  vegetation, 
there  will  be  fifty  who  can  admire  and  enjoy  a  beautiful  bed 
of  tulips,  or  a  handsome  collection  of  camellias.  Notwith- 
standing this,  we  believe  that  a  person  Avho  appreciates  the 
majestic  beauty  of  a  fine  palm,  derives  more  satisfaction 
from  the  contemplation  of  that  object,  than  from  four  times 
the  space  which  it  would  occupy  in  the  hot-house,  if  filled 
with  more  gaudy  blossoming,  more  common  and  more  ephem- 
eral beauties. 

Ho'itzia  coccinea,  with  a  profusion  of  scarlet,  and  Justicm 
speciosa  with  purple,  flowers,  have  been  blossoming  abun- 
dantly all  winter.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  Amarylli(ie« 
here,  but  only  A.  venosa  Avas  in  bloom  in  the  hot-house. 
Crinum  amabile,  however,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tribe, 
has  thrown  up  a  huge  flower  stem  of  the  length,  and  nearly 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  upon  the  extremity  of  which, 
the  immense  buds  were  swelling  into  bloom.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  this  plant  will  bloom  in  a  season  when  prop- 
erly treated.  Doryanlhes  excelsa,  a  singular  member  of  this 
order,  from  N.  S.  Wales,  has  attained  considerable  size. 
We  believe  it  is  yet  very  rare  in  this  country. 

DianeV/a  cserulea  showed  a  cluster  of  blossoms,  and  Pour- 
rettm  feranthos,  a  bromeliaceous  plant,  had  just  expanded 
a  spike  of  pretty  deep  purple  flowers.  The  scarlet  bracteses 
of  Ev\\A\6xhia  Poinsett//,  were  also  very  showy  among  the 
green  ibliage.  Strelitzm  reginte,  was  full  of  buds,  and  Ave 
observed  S.  ovata  and  S.  ^uncea,  the  curious  long  rush-like 
leaves  of  which,  growing  upon  a  plant  four  or  five  feet  high, 
attracted  our  attention.  Two  noble  plants  of  Urania  speci- 
osa, and  a  large  tree — the  largest  in  the  country — of  Dillenia 
speciosa,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  M.  D' Arras,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  for  which  we  have  understood  fifteen  guineas 
have  been  oft'ered  and  refused,  Avere  very  striking  ornaments 
of  a  portion  of  the  stage.  The  latter  tree  has  ncA^er  yet  bloom- 
ed in  America,  but  Ave  may  possibly  soon  anticipate  floAvers 
from  this   specimen.      Astraps^a   Wallich//   is  also  of  large 
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size  here,  and  we  observed  a  plant  of  that  splendid  Mada- 
gascar shrub,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  Poincidwa 
regia. 

Among  the  Cacti  we  noticed  C.  grandiflorus  covering  thirty 
feet  of  the  back  Avail  of  one  of  the  houses.  A  new  species, 
Echinocactus  Eyries«  [noticed  Vol.  I,  p.  378],  was  also  shown 
us.  It  is  said  to  blossom  like  the  night-blooming  cereus, 
opening  its  delicately  scented  white  flowers,  six  inches  in 
length,  in  the  evening.  It  is  quite  rare,  and  was  received 
from  France.  There  is  a  specimen  here  of  the  Hottentots- 
bread  (Testndinaria  elephantipes.)  Its  large  fleshy  roots 
look  nearly  twice  the  size  of  a  man's  head, — a  grotesque  ap- 
pearance among  the  more  succulent  and  verdant  plants. 
The  inner  part  of  the  root  is  sometimes  made  use  of  as  a 
bread-stuff"  in  South  Africa. 

Plumieriff  alba  and  rubra,  Ficus  bengalensis,  and  the  cam- 
phor tree  (Zaurus  camphora),  have  attained  a  large  size  in  this 
collection.  The  latter  showed  flowers  upon  a  plant  ten  feet 
high.  There  is  also  a  specimen  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  in 
height  of  Carolinea  princeps,  a  member  of  that  noble  family 
the  Bombacese.  Coffa^a  ar4bica,  was  full  of  berries,  and 
among  a  great  number  of  tropical  fruits,  to  Avhich  Mr.  Knev- 
els  appears  very  much  attached,  we  noted  the  bread-fruit 
tree  (Artocarpus  integrifolia) ,  the  Alligator  pear  (Laurus 
persea)  yl^chras  sapota.  Euphoria  Litchi,  Jambosa  vulgaris, 
and  the  dift'ereut  psidiums,  among  which  was  a  tall  fruiting 
plant  of  P.  OoXxXeydnum.  Cattley's  guava  is  a  very  fine 
fruit :  we  tasted  some  delicious  ones  ripened  in  the  houses 
of  Dr.  Hosack,  at  Hyde  Park,  the  past  season,  which  had 
attained  their  flavor  very  perfectly.  It  is  so  easily  grown 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  all  lovers  of  trop- 
ical fruits  as  a  delicate  addition  to  the  dessert.  Ficus  re- 
pens,  departing  from  the  usual  habits  of  the  genus,  was 
creeping  up  the  back  wall,  attaching  itself  firmly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  trumpet  creeper.  There  are  many  others  of  the 
genus  here,  of  large  size,  of  which  we  recollect  F.  rehgo- 
sa,  populnea,  coriacea  and  elastica.  The  latter,  commonly 
known  as  the  India  rubber,  is  the  very  fine  tree  which  many 
of  your  readers  may  have  formerly  seen  decorating  the  con- 
servatory of  the  Messrs.  Thorburn,  Ncav  York. 

Dracse^na  ferrea,  marginata,  australis  and  fragrans  are  in  a 
flourishing  state  in  this  house.  D.  ferrea  (the  purple  dragon 
plant)  had  thrown  up  a  flowering  stem.  This  genus  is  inter- 
esting to  us  as  having  given  rise,  through  the  observations 
made  upon  its  growth  by  Du  Petit  Thonars,  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  (where  it  is  planted  for  hedges),  to  the  ingenious 
theory,  developed  by  that  celebrated  botanist,  of  ihe  forma- 
tion of  ivood  by  the  roots  of  the  buds,  which  he  considered  as 
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distinct  individuals,  each  rooting  in  the  parent  trunk,  and 
forming,  by  its  elongation  upwards,  new  branches,  and  down- 
wards, Avood  and  bark. 

Mr.  Knevels's  garden  is  yet  new,  and,  being  situated  imme- 
diately in  the  suburbs  of  the  village,  is  comparatively  limit- 
ed in  its  extent  ;  but  we  anticipate  every  thing  from  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  his  excellent  German  gardener, 
than  can  be  effected  by  industry  and  intelligence,  aided  by 
the   personal  taste  of  his  employer.  A.  J.  D. 


Art.  IV.  Notices  of  new  and  beautifid  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricidtural  and  Botanical  Magazines  ;  vrith  some 
Account  of  those  ivhich  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  in- 
to our  Gardens. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  niimlier  containintr  eiiiht  fi^^iires  of  Plants  and 
Shrulis.  In  monthly  niitiiliers,  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited  liy  John 
Lindley.  Ph.  D.,  F".  R.  S.,  L,  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  iu 
the  University  of  London- 

Curlis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eijjht  plates.  In  monthly  niimhers,  3s.  6c?.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited 
hy  William  .Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Utiiversity  of  Glasgow, 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 
XXII.  Berberidea?. 

£PIME'DUTM 

diphylliim  Loddisps''  Bot.  Cah.,  t.  1858.  Twin-leaved  Epimedium.  Alow  growing  plant; 
flowering  earlv  in  Ihe  spring  ;  color  of  Ihe  tlowers  white  ;  a  native  of  Japan  ;  introduced 
in  1834.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3448. 

A  "rare  plant,"  which  flowered  in  the  Botanic  garden  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1834.  The  growth  is  extremely  slender. 
The  flowers  appear  in  terminal  racemes,  expanding  very  ir- 
regularly, and  numbering  from  three  to  six,  on  each.  It 
was  introduced  from  Berlin,  in  1834.     {Bot.  Mag.,   Nov.) 

XXXII.     Ternsiromikcese. 

CAME'l.hlJ. 

C.  japonica  elegans  is  now  in  splendid  bloom  in  our  col- 
lection ;  the  flower  measures  four  and  a  half  inches  across. 
We  have  never  seen  but  one  other  flower  of  this  superb 
variety,  in  this  vicinity,  and  that  was  from  -the  collection  of 
Mr.  Wilder  of  Hawthorn  Grove,  noticed  at  p.  23.     It  flower- 
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ed  with  us  last  season,  but  we  w^ere  then  uncertain  of  its 
true  name  ;  since,  however,  we  have  seen  that  of  Mr.  Wild- 
er's,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  are  bolh  one, 
and  the  same  variety.  C.  corallina  is  also  flowering  in  gor- 
geous beauty  ;  some  of  the  petals  are  considerably  blotched 
with  Avhite  :  we  admire  the  style  in  which  this  variety  ex- 
pands, it  being  more  like  the  common  cabbage  rose,  than 
like  any  cameUia ;  the  petals  are  not  reflex  ed,  as  is  general 
with  other  kinds,  but  are  completely  cup-shaped,  and  the 
flowers  open  at  once,  to  the  centre,  exposing  a  few  brilhant 
yellow  anthers,  which  contrast  admirably  with  the  deep  cor- 
al color  of  the  handsomely  formed  petals.  C.  eximia,  of  the 
French  catalogues,  and  C.  elegans  of  the  English  are  now  in 
bloom  at  our  garden  :  we  noticed  them  at  p,  23,  and  both 
were  exhibited  before  the  Horticultural  Society.  They  were 
somewhat  similar,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  considered 
synonymous.  Those,  however,  which  are  in  flower  with 
us,  convince  us  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  kind.  As 
it  is  subject  to  sport,  undoubtedly  it  did,  in  the  above  case, 
which  accounts  for  the  diflerence.  A  notice  of  a  beautiful 
new  seedling,  will  be  found  in  another  page. 

XL VI.    Caclacc(B. 

CE'REUS  (literally  a  torch  or  taper,  trHnslated  by  the  English,  torch  Ihistle;  given  to  these 
))larits  ill  ciinsequeiice  of  tlie  uprifcht  kinds  resembling  the  appearance  of  the  tapers  used  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  I'athulic  religinii). 
triangnliris  Linn.  Sp  PI.  666  ;  Jac(j.  .4mer.,  ISS  ;  Ilaworlh  Synopsis,  180  ;  Decandolle  Prod. 
Triangular  Torch-Thistle.  A  stove  plant  (?);  tlowers  white,  a  native  of  Mexico.  Bot. 
Reg.,  t.  1807. 

This  is  a  rather  common  species,  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Cactus  triangularis ;  but  we  have  never 
seen  a  flower  of  it,  and  we  infer,  from  Avhat  Dr.  Lindley 
states,  that  it  has  never  blossomed  here,  as  in  England, 
where  it  was  introduced  many  years  ago,  it  flowers  so  rare- 
ly that  it  "has  never  been  represented  from  an  European 
specimen"  till  the  present  time.  This  painting  Avas  taken 
from  a  flower  which  opened  on  a  plant  that  had  been  grown 
upwards  of  fifteen  years,  in  the  collection  of  Sir  George 
Staunton,  Bart.,  at  Leigh  Park,  near  Havant,  in  September, 
1834.  Two  flowers  only  Avere  perfected  :  one  of  them  Avas 
sent  to  London  by  coach  immediately  after  it  opened,  and 
from  it  the  drawing  Avas  made.  It  is  said  to  have  the  largest 
floAver  of  all  the  species,  not  even  excepting  the  common  night- 
blowing  cereus.  Dr.  Lindley  describes  it  as  a  "beautiful 
object,  its  petals  of  the  most  dazzling  Avhiteness,  the  effect 
of  Avhich  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  dense  mass  of  yel- 
low stamens  occupying  the  centre,  and  by  the  border  of 
olive  green  sepals,  on  Avhich  the  petals  reposed."  We  hope 
to  see  it  flower  in  our  gardens.      [Bat.  Reg.,  Nov.) 
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XLVII.  Ona^rdria;. 

FU'CHS/^. 

In  Loudon's  Magazine  for  November,  a  correspondent  gives 
some  information  respecting  some  species  of  this  genus.  F. 
conica,  gracilis,  tenella,  virgata,  and  many  more  varieties, 
It  is  stated,  may  be  originated  by  fertilizing  the  stigmas  of 
coccinea  with  the  pollen  of  arborescens.  All  the  Chilian 
species  or  varieties,  will  intermix  with  aborescens.  But 
what  is  very  singular,  arborescens  will  not  intermix  Avith 
their  pollen.  F.  excorticata  crossed  with  either  conica  or 
globosa  will  produce  fac-similes  of  F.  discolor  (p.  59). 
Seedlings  thus  produced,  it  is  said,  will  not  flower  until  the 
second  or  third  year. 

F.  longiflora  is  now  called  the  "long-legged  iraposter,"  by 
the  imposition  which  some  persons  have  tried  to  practice 
upon  the  public  with  this  species.  "Longepedunculata,"  it 
is  said,  would  have  been  a  better,  and  a  "less  roguish," 
name.  The  writer  states,  for  the  information  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  hybridizing  plants,  that,  '■Hhe  pollen  of  most 
(perhaps  all)  plants  is  capable  of  maintaining'  its  fertilizing  prop- 
erties for  an  indejinite  space  of  time.  It  should  be  kept  from 
moisture,  and  in  a  temperature  above  the  freezing  point  (32°). 

LX.  Protekcew. 

ISOPO'GON  JR.  Brown. 
spalhulditiis  R.  Brown  var.  linearis  Hooker    Linear-leaved  Isopojon.     A  green-house  shrub; 
growing  about  two  feet  high  ;  flowers  pale  purple;  appearing  in  the  spring;  readily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings;  a  native  of  King  George's  Sound;  introduced  in  1830.     Hot.  Mag.,  t.  3450. 

This  is  a  beautiful  species  of  Isopogon,  and  although  not 
so  handsome  as  I.  Loudoni  is  "deserving  a  place  in  every 
choice  collection."  Its  growth  is  rather  irregular.  Leaves 
numerous,  linear  spathulate,  thick,  dark  green.  The  flow- 
ers are  disposed  in  numerous  heads  on  the  extreme  points 
of  the  lateral  branches,  which  the  plant  throws  out  in  abun- 
dance. Flowers  pale  purple,  in  solitary  sessile  heads,  thick- 
ly surrounded  with  leaves  :  it  is  a  free  bloomer.  When  this 
tribe  shall  be  more  appreciated  in  this  country,  it  will  be 
deemed  a  fine  addition.  Discovered  by  Mr.  Baxter,  in 
1829.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Nov.) 

LXXIII.    Rosdcet^. 

CRATyKGUS 

Dou%\Aai Lindley;  C.  punctdtavar.  brevispina  Douglas  in  Hook  Ft.  Bor.  Am.  Mr.  Douglas's 
Thorn.  A  hardy  small  tree,  with  white  flowers;  appearing  in  May;  a  native  of  north-west 
America.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  J8I0. 

A  neat  and  beautiful  species,  which  Dr.  Lindley  believes 
"to  be  essentially  different  from  all  the  published  species  of 
this  genus."  The  whole  of  the  synonymy,  are,  however,  in 
great  confusion,  from  the  want  of  some  monographer,  and  it 
is  not  certain,  but  this  may  have  appeared  in  print  under 
some  other  name.  Mr.  Douglas,  who  discovered  it  in 
north-west  America,  considered  it  only  a  variety  of  punctata, 
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but.  it  is  quite  different.  C.  inacrantha  of  the  gardens, 
Dr.  Lindley  states,  may  not  be  specifically  distinct.  It  is 
a  fine  addition  to  the  species  which  now,  with  the  varieties, 
amount  to  nearly  sixty,  and  should  be  in  every  garden. 
The  flowers  appear  in  a  cyme  of  medium  size,  and  are  very 
showy.  The  J^oung  shoots  have  a  deep  tinge  of  purple. 
{Bat.  Reg\,  Nov.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants- 
CLXXII.     Yaccinecc. 

rACCI'NlUM 

cawnAdwse  Richanhon  Canadian  Whoitlebcrry.  A  hardy  dwarf  shrub,  with  white  flowers, 
tinged  with  i)ink;  appearing  in  .May;  a  native  of  North  America.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3446. 

The  plants  from  which  this  specimen  was  taken,  were 
raised  from  seeds  sent  over  by  Mr.  Drummond,  during  the  sec- 
ond expedition  of  Capt.  Sir  John  Franklin;  they  prove  iden- 
tical with  the  V.  canadense  of  D.  Richardson,  who  first  dis- 
covered it,  during  Franklin's  first  expedition  to  this  coun- 
try: it  is  ornamental  with  its  rosy  white  blossoms  ;  and  when 
a  taste  for  planting  arboretums  shall  be  general  in  this 
country,  this,  as  also  all  the  other  species,  will  be  sought 
for.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Nov.) 

OTyrtilloides7V//cAa:.  f^.  angustifdlium  Aiton  Hort.  Kew.  Flask-flowered  Whortleberry.  A  har- 
dy shrub;  growing  a  foot  higli;  flowers  white,  tinged  with  red;  appearing  in  May;  a  native 
of  North  America.     Hot.  Mag  ,  t.  3447. 

A  singular  and  rather  onamental  species,  extending  in  its 
geographical  distribution  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Michaux  in  Canada,  and 
subsequently  by  Mr.  Menzies,  on  the  North- West  coast,  by  Mr. 
Douglas  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  last- 
ly by  the  lamented  Mr.  Drummond  on  the  Rocky  mountains, 
lat.  62°,  who  introduced  it  to  England.  The  flowers  resem- 
ble somewhat  in  shape,  ^rica  ardens,  and  are  described  as 
globose-urceolate.  The  fruit  is  highly  esteemed.  [Bot. 
Mag.,  Nov.) 

CLVII.  Begon]kce^. 

BEQO'N/.J 

heracleifdlia  Schlecht  et  Cham.  Cow-parsnip-leavcd  Begonia.  A  stove  perennial  (?);  grow- 
ing two  (?)feet  high  ;  flowers  pink;  appearing  in  April  and  May  ;  anative  of  We.vico.  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  3144. 

A  splendid  species  of  the  Beg6n/«.  The  leaves  are  seven 
inches  across,  and  palmate.  Bracteses  in  opposite  pairs ; 
flowers  rose  color.  The  panicle  bears  both  male  and  female 
flowers,  and  from  the  number  has  an  imposing  appearance. 
It  was  discovered  in  Xalapa,  and  has  been  introduced  to  En- 
glish gardens,  by  Mr.  Otto  of  Berlin.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Nov.) 

CLXXV.  Lobeliacegs. 

TU'PA  G.Don  (The  name  Tupa  is  applied  by  the  Indians  of  Cliili  to  a  species  of  this  genus). 

This  is  a  new  genus,  constituted  by  Mr.  G.  Don,  from  spe*- 
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cies  which  have  heretofore  been  considered  as  belonging  to 
Lobeh"a.  The  following  are  the  characteristics  of  the  genus 
Tupa :  "calyx  top-shaped  five-toothed;  corollas  tube  slit 
lengthwise  on  the  upper  side  ;  the  limb  directed  to  one  side, 
five-parted.  Stamens  monadelphous.  Anthers  coherent,  the 
front  two  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  tip.  Stigma  bearded 
beneath,  of  two  lobes :  capsule  half  superior,  two-celled, 
many  seeded,  opening  at  the  tip.  Seeds  eliptic,  concave, 
smooth.  The  species  heretofore  known  as  Lobel/a  Titpa  L. 
Bot.  Mag.,  2550,  is  now    T.  Fenillse't  G.  Don. 

CCVII.    Primuldcece. 

PBI'MULA 

siblrica  yar.  integ^rrima  Jacquin  P.  rotuntlifolia  Pa/?.  P.  intermiJiia. Lebebour.  EiUire-lenvert 
Siberian  Primrose.  A  green-house  plant ;  growing  about  a  foot  high  ;  color  of  the  flowers 
reddish  lilac;  appearing  in  March  and  April  ;  introduced  in  1832.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  344.'5. 

"A  native  of  marshes  among  the  Altai  Mountains.  Plants 
were  received  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  from  Mr. 
Goldie  of  Ayr,  in  1832,  and  flowered  freely  in  the  cold  frame 
and  green-house  in  March  and  April,  1832.  The  plate  rep- 
resents the  scapes  (or  flower  stems,)  each  terminated  with 
an  umbel  of  reddish  lilac  blossoms,  from  three  to  five  in 
each.     {Bot.  Mag-.  Nov.) 

CCXI.     ScrophularinecB. 

CALCEOLARIA. 

In  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  for  November,  is  figured 
C.  corymbosa  var.  Jupiter.  It  is  one  of  the  splendid  kinds 
raised  by  the  Messrs.  Young,  of  the  Epsom  Nursery  ;  and 
should  be  in  every  collection  of  plants.  But  as  this  tribe  is 
so  difficult  to  import,  Ave  fear  it  will  be  long  before  Ave  shall 
be  gratified  with  a  display  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful 
hybrids.  This  variety  is  herbaceous.  The  corollas  are 
deep  broAvn,  inclining  to  crimson,  Avith  a  yellow  border. 

CCXIII.     Soldnw. 

PETU'NIA. 

A  species  named  linearis  Herbert's  M.  S.,  is  figured  in  the 
above  Avork  for  November.  It  is  the  Salpiglossis  linearis 
Hooker  and  Nierembergm  intermedia  Graham  and  D.  Don. 
It  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Avhere  it  Avas  discovered  in 
1832.  The  foliage  of  the  plant  is  very  graceful,  and  the 
floAvers,  Avhich  resemble  in  shape  P.  violacea,  though  small- 
er, are  of  a  rich  crimson  purple,  Avith  an  orange  colored 
centre.  It  is  a  profuse  floAverer,  and  a  valuable  addition.  We 
received  seeds  for  this  species  last  year,  but  they  proved 
only  a  common  species  of  Nicotiana. 

CCXXI.     Labidtm. 

GARDOaUPA. 
Gilli^sf'i  Graham  G.  chil^nsis  Bentham  Dr.  Gillies's  GardoquU.     A  hardy, half-shrubby, her- 
baceous plant;  growing  about  a  foot  high;  color  of  the  flowers  pale  purple  ;  appearing  from 
June  to  September;  propagated  by  cuttings;  a  native  of  Chili.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1312. 

A    "neat   little"   plant,  with   small,  oblong   linear    foliage, 
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and  small,  pale  purple  flowers.  It  requires  protection  dur- 
ing winter.  A  pretty  species,  but  not  showy  enough  to  meet 
general  cultivation.     [Bot.  Reg.  Nov.) 

CCXXXI.     Hydrophylledcece. 

EUTO'CA. 
viscida  Bentham  MS3.     Clammy  Eutoca.     A  hardy  annual ;  growing  two  (?)  feet  high  ;  flow- 
ers deep  blue ;  appearing  all  the  fall ;  propagated  by  seeds  ;  a  native  of  California.      Bot. 
Reg.,  t.  1808. 

The  E.  multiflora,  though  not  of  much  beauty,  has  been 
grown  in  our  gardens.  This  species  is  somewhat  handsome- 
er :  but  the  appearance  of  the  plant  is  "coarse  and  weedy." 
Its  only  recommendation  seems  to  be  its  value  for  bouquets ; 
as  it  is  stated  that  it  will  "go  on  growing  and  floAvering  in 
water  for  two  or  three  Aveeks  after  being  gathered."  The 
leaves  and  stems  are  covered  with  a  viscid  surface.  Discov- 
ered by  the  late  Mr.  Douglas.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS     PlaNTS. 

CCXL.     Orchidem. 
The  most  beautiful  figured  in  November,  are    Vanda  teres ; 
Maxillaria  cristata,  and  Epidendrum  fragrans. 


Art.  VI.     Calls  at  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

Hawthorn  Grove,  Dorchester,  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq. — Feb.  ISth — Since 
our  last  visit  to  this  interesting  place,  numerous  improvements  have 
been  made,  most  of  which  our  readers  are  already  informed,  and  among 
others  the  new  and  splendid  conservatory  or  camellia  house  and  stove. 
The  rani^e  is  upwards  of  eighty  feet  long,  and  is  now  nearly  filled  with 
fine  specimens  of  plants.  We  need  not  mention  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  Mr.  Wilder  enters  into  the  pursuit  of  gardening,  as  the  many 
fine  things  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  exhibited,  and  of  which  no- 
tices will  be  found  in  our  reports,  are  sufficient  to  convince  any  one,  that, 
as  an  amateur,  he  stands  among  the  first  in  our  vicinity.  We  wish  ma- 
ny other  gentlemen,  who  have  ample  means,  would  follow  his  example; 
they  will  find  the  pleasure  derived  from  an  interest  in  gardening,  as  last- 
ing as  that  from  any  other  source  whatever,  and  our  vicinity  would 
boast  of  finer  gardens  than  can  be  found  in  the  Union.  When  it  is  re- 
collected that  such  a  collection  as  Mr.  Wilder's  did  not  exist  here  five 
years  ago,  it  certainly  goes  far  to  encourage  others  to  proceed,  as  they 
here  see  what  has  been  done  in  so  short  a  time  by  taste  accompanied 
with  zeal  and  perseverance. 

The  arrangements  of  the  house  have  been  mostly  completed,  and  the 
plants  nearly  all  arranged.  The  lateness  of  the  season  when  the  work 
was  commenced  prevented  this  until  the  present.     Mr,  Wilder  has  also 
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possessed  himself  of  a  gardener:  the  number  of  his  plants,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  has  increased  the  collection,  required  too  much  at  his 
hands  alone.  We  therefore  anticipate,  that,  with  his  additional  labor, 
the  plants  will  be  kept  in  the  highest  perfection  of  health  and  growth. 

Entering  the  first  compartment,  twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  stove  plants,  and  which  contains  a  stage 
against  the  back  wall,  and  a  pit  between  the  middle  and  front  walk,  we 
were  struck  with  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  house  and  conserva- 
tory, which  is  constructed  so  that  the  whole  may  be  seen  at  one  view, 
upon  opening  the  door.  But  as  we  shall,  in  a  future  number,  by  the  per- 
mission and  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilder,  give  a  complete  description  of  the 
house,  and  as  we  now  have  but  little  space,  we  defer  any  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  it.  Among  the  orchideous  plants,  which  are  looking  in  fine 
health, are  several  species  of  oncidiums  from  Rio  Janiero.  Eulophia  Mac- 
k&yitna,  that  splendid  species  figured  in  the  Bot.  Register,  is  also  throw- 
ing up  new  leaves.  Cypri[)edium  insignis,  of  which  there  is  a  very 
small  plant,  is  also  floin-ishing.  'i'he  treatment  of  all  the  Orchidese  is 
very  peculiar,  and  few  persons  u'nderstand  their  management;  until 
lately  they  have  not  been  very  generally  cultivated,  but  as  they  have 
now  been  introduced  to  our  collections,  we  sincerely  ho|)e,  that  they  will 
be,  as  they  deserve  to,  the  most  inviting  inhabitants  of  the  stove.  We 
here  saw  Ribes  speciosutn  in  flower  for  the  first  time:  it  is  a  remarkably 
fine  addition  to  the  genus.  Although  here  growing  in  the  stove,  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  will  be  turned  into  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  it  ac- 
quires a  little  more  growth.  Having  been  introduced  but  a  few  months, 
and  being  a  small  plant,  was  the  reason  of  irs  being  protected  this  winter. 
Ivinum  tri?ynum,  pretty  with  its  large  yellow  flowers,  and  those  fine  an- 
nuals, Clarkia  elegans  and  Gilia  tricolor,  were  profusely  covered  with 
their  charming  blossoms.  Among  the  more  rare  plants,  are  w3'rbutus 
canariensis,  Fuchsea  arborea,  Edvvardsia  microphylla,.Zicacia  suaveolens 
and  pendula,  and  many  others.  A  small  plant  of  Euphorbia  Poinset- 
tii  was  covered  with  showy  scarlet  bracteses.  Rosa  BknksicB  flore  l»i- 
teo,  Lady  Banks  yellow  rose  was  full  of  buds,  as  was  also  the  white  in 
the  conservatory.  Two  fine  plants  of  Strelitzto  reginse,  with  several 
buds.  There  is  here,  also,  a  fine  plant  of  the  magnificent  Doryanthes 
excelsa,  which  we  hope  Mr.  Wilder  will  succeed  in  flowering.  A  lovely 
little  ixia,  1.  grandifl6ra  striata,  had  a  spathe  of  buff  flowers,  with  a 
stripe  of  pink,  expanded.  But  the  most  interesting  to  our  eye,  of  the 
stove  plants,  at  this  time,  was  the  grand  display  of  several  species  and 
varieties  of  Amaryllis,  of  which  Mr.  Wilder  possesses  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred species  and  varieties,  two  thirtis  of  which  are  some  of  the  seedlings 
raised  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Colvill.  Those  we  noticed  in  bloom,  were 
retinerva,  recurviflora,  platypetalon,  riibro  crocea  and  glaucescens; 
placentifolia,  comptoniana,  aulica,  tortuosa,  grandiceps,  quadricolor, 
Barclaytimi,  Durassiana,  campanulatum,  and  some  others  with  fine 
spikes  of  buds.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilder,  we  have  been  fur- 
nished with  the  following  list  of  species  and  varieties  which  are,  with 
others,  contained  in  his  collection  of  AtuaryWidece.  Many  of  the  kinds 
have  been  nearly  or  quite  lost  to  British  gardens;  and  consequently 
some  of  thetn  are  the  only  remaining  ones  of  the  once  gorgeous  and 
superb  collection  of  Mr.  Colvill,  which,  after  his  death,  was  scattered 
throughout  England. 

calyptrata  Solandrffi/?dra 

vittata  equestris 

Johnsonjt  pulverulenta 

acuminata  reginse 

aulica  formosissima 

psittacina  crocata 
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loy 


reticulkta 

Belladonna 

superba 

giandifloia 

Liniaiu'a 

platypdtalon 

striatifolia 

roliusta 

flexu flora 

vsiljotti 

Basiflora 

multilescens 

linbata 

riiliita 

Bead on la 

Hutiieii 

radiata 

Colvilit 

Newburyance 

I)iinceps 

Archeri 

crispifldra 

striatiflora 

retinerva 

iiihro  ciocea 

afFinis 

ii^n^scens 

glaucescens 

macrantha 

albida  striatifolia 

placentifolia 

Buck  ley  (Ina 

concinna 

comptoniana 

Durassitina 

rodoienta 


iilacina 

])latypetala 

nuitabilis 

canipanulata 

quadricolor 

purpurea 

splendens 

Harris6ni 

mixta 

vitalina 

crocea  vitalina 

Bowaru 

victoriana 

quadrolineata 

recurviflora 

irnperiaiis 

tortiiosa 

refulgens 

Barclay<i«a 

speciosa 

blica 

rubescens 

braziliensis 

Huniiemanio 

carinata 

tricolor 

Lambertia 

Vordida 

Basiflora 

tortuliflora 

uniparvula 

insignis 

viliCerii 

consestum 

grandiceps 

Anne  Maria 


Of  crinums,  there  are  five  or  six  species,  and  also  several  of  Nerene 
Habranthus,  &.c.  They  all  look  in  a  vif^orous  state,  and  once  so,  they 
will  not  be  neglected  under  Mr.  Wilder's  care. 

In  the  conservatory  or  camellia  house,  we  found  every  thing  well  ar- 
ranged, and  the  plants  in  a  vigorous  state.  The  whole  collection  com- 
prises some  hnndre<l  |)lants,  of  nearly  two  hundred  different  names, 
probably  most  of  them  distinct  varieties,  though  not  all.  The  fine  dou- 
ble whites,  Lady  Admiral  Campbell's  double  striped  and  other  large 
specimens  were  covered  with  bloom:  conchiflora,  which  last  year  was 
considerably  blotched  wfth  white,  flowered  all  red  this  season;  of  those 
new  or  recently  introduced,  we  noticed  in  flower  Chandleri,  corallina, 
exirnia  of  Chandler  and  Booth's  Illustrations,  P^iphinstont,  concata,  au- 
gusta,  Charles  Auguste,  spathulata,  Rossi.  Dorseltzi,  diversifolia,  single 
white  striped,  punctata,  Egerlonz'o,  Halesza,  &c.;  anemoneflora  striata 
is  nothing  but  carnation  warratah;  French  white  had  been  in  flower,  and 
we  observed  the  faded  specimen;  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  Welb&nkn, 
and  a  desirable  kind.  Of  the  English  cximia  we  cannot  speak  in  jus- 
tice; on  a  good  sized  plant,  two  blossoms  were  fully  expanded;  in  shape 
they  resemi)le  the  old  double  white,  and  in  color  somewhat  Greville's  red, 
though  of  a  much  livelier  tint.  Indeed,  the  gorgeousness  of  the  two 
flowers  was  remarkable,  it  must  he  in  the  possession  of  every  lover  of 
this  chanriing  family.     C.  mutabilis  (Traversi   mutabilis  plenissima  in 
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French  catHlo<»ues,)  has  a  flower  hud  just  opening;  it  proves  to  be  equal 
to  the  description;  reticulata,  Colviiljt,  rosacse^a,  elegans,  concinna  and 
others  equally  fine,  show  prominent  huds  which  will  he  expanded  by  the 
time  our  remarks  appear  in  print.  Some  new  and  beautiful  American 
seedlings  have  been  added  the  past  fall. 

Magnolia  conspicua,  with  three  of  its  strong  and  highly  odoriferous 
blossoms  expanded,  was  truly  charming.  Why  is  not  this  oftener  seen 
in  our  green-houses,  and  indeed  in  our  gardens.^  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
in  Britain,  and  we  doubt  not  would  be  so  here,  were  exertions  inade  to 
acclimatize  it  No  collection  should  be  without  it;  it  flowers  when  quite 
small:  those  who  have  not  green-houses,  can  easily  preserve  it  in  any 
ordinary  cellar.  We  wish  we  could  induce  many  of  our  friends  to  bear 
in  mind  the  cultivation  of  this,  and  Wistaria  Consequana,  the  most 
lovely  green-house  climber  known.  What  a  beautiful  display  would 
the  large  clusters  of  the  latter  make,  covering  the  back  wall  of  the 
green-house,  or  conservatory. 

Two  si)ecies  of  Grevillea,  Baueru'  and  rosmarinifolia,  were  beautiful, 
with  their  singular  blossoms;  Corree^a  speciosa  full  of  flowers.  Besides 
the  magnolia  above  noticed  are  M.  fuscata,  purpurea  and  piimila,  each 
of  which  have  flower  buds.  Pasonia  Moiilan  Banksii  rosea  and  po.- 
paveracea  each  with  buds,  and  plants  of  the  former  in  blossom;  rosea 
we  have  never  seen:  it  is  much  finer  thanBanksti.  An  azalea, A.  indi- 
ca  punicea,  was  in  bloom;  it  somewhat  resembles  hybrida,  and  is  a  large 
flower.  Of  Banksta  grandis,  there  is  a  fine  specimen.  The  numerous 
kinds  of  tea  roses  here,  are  not  yet  in  flower,  but  are  full  of  buds.  They 
are  growing  well,  and  will  open  in  a  week  or  two.  We  feel  gratified 
that  Mr.  Wilder  has  preserved  all  the  sorts  which  he  originally  had; 
they  are  apt  to  die  off  unless  great  pains  is  taken  with  them,  as  their 
growth  is  not  so  robust  as  the  common  Chinese.  We  noted  down  but 
half  of  the  fine  things  which  Mr.  Wilder  pointed  out  to  us,  but  we  have 
no  space  for  further  remarks  at  this  time. 

Jit  our  Garden.  Rhododendron  indicum  var.  Smithn,  Azalea  indica 
var.  Smithii  of  some  authors,  and  J?,  arboreum  var.  alta  clerense  will 
be  in  bloom  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks;  neither  of  them,  we 
believe,  have  ever  flowered  in  the  country,  and  any  of  our  readers  who 
may  be  desirous  of  seeing  these  splendid  varieties,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  their  wishes;  the  former  is  full  of  buds,  and  the  lat- 
ter will  expand  four  or  five  umbels  of  flowers.  R.  chinensis  will  also 
be  in  bloom  about  the  same  time.  J?,  ponticum  [Azalea  ponticum]  var. 
alba,  tricolor,  ne  plus  ultra,  hybrida  pallida,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  species,  will  also  bloom  in  the  course  of  the  spring.  This  magni- 
ficent tribe  is  easy  of  cultivation,  and  numerous  new  kinds  are  raised 
from  seed  every  season  by  English  amateurs  and  nurserymen.  The 
generic  name  l?hododendron  is  now  adopted  for  all  the  species  of  Aza- 
lea. 

Fine  plants  in  floioer  in  the  Green-houses  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Cambridge,  Feb.  13,  1834.     (Mr.  Wm.  Carter,  Gardener.) 

.Acacia  decurrens,  in  great  exuberance  of  flowers. 

.^ckcia  falc^ta. 

Hakea  gibbosa,  exceedingly  pretty,  and  in  great  profusion. 

Saxifraga  ligularis. 

Cyclamen  coum,  two  varieties. 

<Scilla  amaeNia. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardener'' s  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Improvements.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.S., 
H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  8vo.,  Is.  6d.  each.  No. 
LXVIII,  for  November. 

The  first  article  is  "Notes  on  Gardens  in  Inverness-shire," 
and  is  principally  devoted  to  an  account  of  several  kinds  of 
forest  trees,  their  size,  &c. 

Art.  2  contains  some  very  judicious  "Remarks  on  the 
Temper  in  Avhich  Discussions  are  sometimes  carried  on." 
The  author  alludes  to  the  practice,  too  general  among  prac- 
tical writers,  of  evading  questions  at  issue,  by  insinuations 
and  sneers,  or  by  the  introduction  of  irrelevant  matter  : 

"  Seldom,  indeed,  do  we  witness  that  straight-forwardness  of  charac- 
ter which  leads  a  man  to  retract  his  opinions  whenever  he  finds  them 
untenable,  or  he  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  stating  the  smallest  altera- 
tion m  his  views;  but  often  do  we  mark  the  exemplification  of  a  differ- 
ent principle,  which  leads  a  man,  rather  than  confess  a  trifling  error, 
to  treat  plain  questions  with  evasion,  and  arguments  with  insinuations 
and  assertions.  To  spend  one's  life  in  search  of  the  philosopher's 
stone  would  scarcely  be  more  futile  than  the  attempts  to  arrive  at  truth 
by  discussion  with  such  individuals.  It  matters  little  what  course  you 
adopt;  for  either  they  cannot,  or  will  not,  see  the  drift  of  your  purpose. 
You  may  surround  them  with  a  fence  of  reasoning,  to  get  from  which 
honorably,  they  must  either  confess  their  inability,  or  at  once  put  forth 
sufficient  energy  to  lay  it  prostrate;  which  can  only  be  effected  by  bring- 
ing mind  to  bear  upon  mind,  and  argument  to  bear  u[)on  and  confute 
argument." 

The  third  article  is  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  designs 
for  laying  out  suburban  gardens,  &c. 

The  fourth  article  is  on  a  new  method  of  striking  cuttings. 
We  consider  this  of  so  much  importance,  that  we  copy  it, 
accompanied  with  the  engraving. 

"  The  sketch,  (fig,  5)  represents  a  new  mode  of  striking  cuttings 
which  I  have  jjroved  to  be  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  practice;  and 
which  is  so  extremely  simple,  that  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  adopted,  as  well 
by  the  amateur  cottage  matron,  with  her  pinks  and  wallflowers,  as  by  the 
professed  jiropagater  of  valuable  exotics.  It  is  as  follows: — Take  a 
wide-mouthed  4B-si7,ed  pot,  for  example,  and  crock  it  in  the  usual  man- 
ner with  broken  tiles,  &c.;  then  take  a  wide-mouthed  small  sixty,  and 
put  a  piece  of  clay  in  the  bottom  of  it  to  stop  the  hole;  then  place  it 
inside  the  other,  on  the  toji  of  the  crocking,  so  that  the  brims  of  both  pots 
may  be  on  a  level.  Then  fill  in  the  space  between  the  pots  with  sand,  or 
other  propagating  soil,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  about  to  be 
propagated,  and  let  the  cuttings' be  inserted  in  the  manner  here  shown 
(fig,  5),  with  their  lower  extremities  against  the  inner  pot.  Plunge  the 
pot  in  a  cutting  frame,  or  under  a  bell  or  hand-glass,  in  a  shady  place 
out  of  doors,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cuttings  and  the  seasou  of 
the  year;  and  let  the  inner  pot  be  fiHed  and  kept  full  of  water. 
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The  advantages   to   be   derived  from  this  method  are  numerous,  and 
must  be  evident  even  to  the  casual  ol)server;  the  principal  of  these  are 
5  the   regularity   of  the   sup|)ly  of  moisture, 

without  any  chance  of  saturation;  the  pow- 
er of  examininj;  the  state  of  the  cuttinjfs  at 
any  time,  without  injuring  them,  by  lifting 
out  the  inner  pot;  the  superior  drainage, 
so  essential  in  propagating,  by  having 
such  a  thin  layer  of  soil;  the  roots  being 
|)laceil  so  near  the  sides  of  both  pots;  antl 
the  facility  with  which  the  plants,  when 
rooted,  can  be  |)arted  for  potting  off,  by 
taking  out  the  inner  pot,  and  with  a  com- 
mon talile-knife,  or  the  like,  cutting  out 
every  jdant  with  its  ball,  without  the  awk- 
ward, but  often  necessary,  process  of  turn- 
ing the  pot  upside  down  to  get  out  the 
cuttings. 

In^g".  5,  a  shows  the  clay  stopping  of  the  pot;  h  the  drainage  of 
potsherds,  or  broken  crocks;  c  the  sand  or  other  soil  in  which  the  cut- 
tings are  inserted;  and  rf,  the  water  in  the  inner  pot." 

Art.  5,  entitled  "Notices  of  remarkable  trees  growing 
near  London,"  contains  nothing  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  sixth  article  is  a  "list  of  trees,  with  their  prices,  in 
the  London  nurseries,  for  planting  an  arboretum,  on  a 
comprehensive  scale,  with  the  smallest  number  of  plants, 
&c.  By  the  Conductor.  Li  the  introductory  remarks,  he 
states : 

"So  many  of  the  names  in  the  nurseryiDen's  catalogues  stand  as  those 
of  species,  while,  in  fact,  they  are  only  those  of  varieties,  or  are  synono- 
mous,  that  we  think  we  shall  be  rendering  a  service  to  those  who  intend 
planting  arborelums  this  season,  by  giving  a  list  of  trees,  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  o[)inion,  will  comprehend  almost  ail  the  species  procurable  in 
the  London  Nurseries,  and  also  some  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  va- 
rieties, 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed,  while  we  contend  for  limiting  the  species, 
that  we  deny  the  distinctness  of  many  of  the  varieties:  as  well  might 
we  pretend  to  say  that  all  the  garden  varieties  of  the  apple  and  pear 
were  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  crab,  and  should  be  neglected  accor- 
dingly. All  that  we  wish  is,  that  varieties  should  not  be  passed  off  as  spe- 
cies; partly  to  simplify  the  business  of  planting  arboretums,  and  jjartly  to 
prevent  gardeners  and  others  from  puzzling  themselves  to  find  specific 
distinctions,  when  in  reality,  none  exist.  It  is  this  rage  for  making  species, 
and  parade  of  nice  technical  distinctions,  which,  with  many,  has  turned 
practical  botany  into  ridicule.  Acctording  to  our  ideas  of  a  s[)ecies,  there 
is  none  which  may  not  be  distinguished,  as  such,  in  the  seed  before  it  is 
sown,  and  in  the  infancy  and  maturity  of  the  plant,  and  at  every  season 
of  the  year.  We  are  aware  that  this  will  not  be  agreed  to  by  many  acute 
botanists;  but  we  shall  hereafter,  in  the  Arboretum  Brilannicum,  explain 
ourselves  at  length,  and  trust  to  the  common  sense  of  our  readers." 

The  list  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  it  containing  about 
800  plants.  It  includes  eight  species  of  Magnolm,  fifteen 
of  maple  (J.^cer),  thirty-eight  of  Cratte^gus,  and  about  twelve 
of  oalf  (Quercus),  and  many  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  cost  of  such,  in  England,  of  small  size  plants  is  about  d£30 
sterling ;  but  they  would  cost  here  double  or  treble  that  sum. 
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Art.  II,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  Se- 
cond Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, June  10th  and  ll^A,  1835,  with  the  Reports  of  the  Stand- 
ing- Committees,  upon  the  Objects  exhibited,  and  those  entitled  to 
Premium.     Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  28,  Washington  City,  1835. 

This  pamphlet,  which  we  have  been  kindly  favored  with, 
is  filled  with  a  variety  of  interesting  matter,  relative  to  the 
objects  which  were  presented  at  the  annual  exhibition  in 
June,  1835.  The  reports  of  the  committees  on  fruits,  flow- 
ers and  vegetables,  are  annexed,  and  the  amount  given  in 
premiums  exceeds  two  hundred  dollars.  We  are  extremely 
happy  to  perceive  that  the  ladies  of  Washington  take  such 
a  prominent  part  in  the  exhibition.  No  less  than  twenty- 
five  contributions  of  various  kinds  of  flowers  were  made, 
and  upwards  of  twelve  prizes  carried  off  by  them.  If  the 
ladies  of  other  cities,  towns  and  villages,  were  to  manifest 
the  same,  zeal,  in  this  most  innocent  pursuit,  we  should  soon 
have  the  gratification  of  beholding  societies  springing  up  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  influence  they  would  ex- 
ert in  creating  a  taste  for  gardening,  would  be  most  wonder- 
ful. We  are  much  pleased  to  notice  the  attention  which  is 
given  to  culinary  vegetables ;  too  little  has  been  done  by 
our  horticultural  societies  to  improve  this  most  useful  and  im- 
portant branch  of  gardening,  too  important  to  suffer  the  neg- 
lect which  it  has  hitherto  received.  We  hope  it  will  command 
more  attention  in  future. 

Annexed  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  society. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Insect  Plant. — The  following  account  of  a  most  singular  and  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  in  Natural  History,  we  extract  from  a  Southern  pa- 
per: for  the  truth  of  the  same  we  cnnnot  vouch;  hut  it  comes  to  us  in 
such  a  manner,  that  we  cannot  hardly  douht  its  correctness.  A  fij^ure  of 
the  insect  plant  appeared  in  the  .January  number  of  the  American  Mag- 
azine, copied,  it  was  said,  from  a  preserved  specimen.  It  must  he  a  most 
sinirular  curiosity. — "A  specimen  of  a  natural  production  was  shown  us 
a  few  evenings  since,  that  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  beast  nor  bird,  animal, 
vegetable  nor  mineral!  It  was  procured  in  Plymouth,  North  Carolina, 
and  brought  to  this  city  in  a  glass  of  alcohol.  The  thing,  for  it  is  with- 
out a  name,  is  both  entomological  and  vegetable.  When  its  entomologU 
eal  nature  commences,  and  when  its  vegetable  character  has  arrived  at 
maturity,  its  entomological  character  developes  itself  and  its  vegetable  ex- 
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istence  disappears.  In  other  words  it  is  alternately  a  bird  and  insect:  it 
is  perhaps  about  one  inch  in  length  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  cir- 
ciiinference.  It  is  of  a  brownish  color,  shaped  lii<e  a  wasp,  destitute  of 
win^s,  head  similar  to  a  beetle,  with  two  antenna?  or  horns,  has  neither 
its  head  on  either  side,  a  short  leg  shaped  like  those  of  the  mole,  with 
broad,  serrated  extremities,  and  intended,  doubtless,  like  those  of  the 
earth,  it  has  also  two  posterior  legs,  the  purjmse  of  which  shall  l)e 
seen.  When  the  insect  has  attained  its  growth,  it  disappears  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  dies.  Immediately  after  its  death  the  two 
posterior  legs,  just  spoken  of,  begin  to  sprout  or  vegetate.  These  two 
shoots  soon  appear  above  the  earth,  and  I  he  insect  plant  soon  attains 
the  height  of  about  six  inches.  It  puts  forth  branches  and  leaves  re- 
sembling trefoil.  The  extremities  of  the  branches  bear  a  bud,  which 
contains,  in  eml)ryo,  neither  leaves  nor  flowers,  but  an  insect!  As  the 
insect  developes  itself  and  grows,  it  neither  falls  to  the  ground,  or  re- 
turns on  its  mother  plant,  but  feeding  on  its  leaves  until  the  plant  is  ex- 
hausted, when  the  insect  returns  to  earth  again,  and  again  the  plant 
shoots  forth ! 

The  true  nature  of  this  insect  plant  or  vegetable  insect,  we  know  not 
what  to  call  it,  is  entirely  inexplicable  to  us.  It  may  be  surmised  that  an 
insect  has  here  associated  itself  with  the  seed  of  a  plant,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  produce  and  mature  each  other.  Or,  it  may  be  sup[»osed, 
that  nature  has  invested  this  specimen  of  existence  with  attributes  the 
nearest  possibly  assimilated  to  those  of  both  the  vegetal)le  and  animal 
kingdoms,  yet  belonging  not  exactly  to  either,  but  entirely  to  both.  It 
may  seem  to  be  the  hinging  point  at  which  the  animal  kingdom  merges 
into  the  vegetable,  and  the  vegetable  into  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  cer- 
tuiidy  a  wonderful  curiosity,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  not  entirely  un- 
known to  naturalists,  but  has  never  before  been  publicly  described. 

We  understand  that  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  of  whom  the  speci- 
men we  saw  was  procured,  is  cultivating  a  quantity  of  them  which  he 
has  obtained  from  North  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
JMuseums.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  more  particular  account 
of  this  insect  vegetable  hereafter.  In  the  speciinen  we  saw,  the  plant 
had  grown  about  three  inches,  and  the  insect  was  yet  preserved  in  its 
original  and  nearly  perfect  state, —  Tarn.  Mag. 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 

Dahlia  Exhibitions. — These  exhibitions  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
England  last  fall,  and  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  the  flowers  were  su- 
perior to  any  ever  before  seen.  We  extract  the  following  account  of 
the  Cambridge  Florist's  Society. 

"  This  Society  had  their  grand  autumnal  show  of  dahlias  on  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  24th,  in  the  Assembly  room  at  the  Hoop  Hotel.  We  have 
witnessed  many  floral  exhibitions  here  and  at  other  places,  but  we  never 
before  beheld  any  thing  approaching  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  this 
exhibition;  on  no  previous  occasion  was  the  dahlia  exhibited  in  so  high 
a  state  of  excellence.  We  may  expect  to  see  great  additions  made  to  the 
colors  and  varieties  of  this  very  beautiful  flower,  but  we  much  doubt  if 
ever  the  grand  stand  of  prize  flowers  displayed  on  this  occasion  will  be 
surpassed  in  size  or  quality  by  that  of  any  future  show.  The  task  of 
decorating  the  room  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Edward  Catling,  florist,  of 
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Cambridj^e;  and  nothing  could  possibly  exceed  the  happy  and  elegant 
taste  with  which  every  ornament  was  executed.  The  sides  and  ends  of 
the  room  were  beautifully  decorated  with  evergreens,  wreaths  and  dah- 
lias. At  the  head  of  the  grand  stand  was  an  immense  orange  tree,  thick- 
ly studded  with  dahlias,  to  represent  i\\^  fruit  in  its  various  stages  of 
•rrowth,  backed  by  a  beautiful  Fiichsiiu  muitiflora,  12  feet  high,  from  the 
Botanic  Garden.  At  the  end  of  the  room  was  a  prettily  variegated 
crown  entirely  composed  of  dahlias.  But  the  grand  attraction  of  all 
was  a  splendid  balloon,  wholly  formed  of  dahlia  blooms,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  the  car  of  which  appeared  to  be  illuminated,  from  being 
placed  over  a  gas  chandelier.  This  serial  machine  had  a  strikiiiir  effect, 
the  flowers  being  arranged  in  stripes  to  represent  variegated  silk;  and 
we  were  told  that  more  than  2,300  dahlias  were  required  to  complete 
the  balloon,  exclusive  of  the  car,  from  which  two  flags  were  pendent. — 
The  afternoon  show  was  attended  by  a  numerous  and  respectable  com- 
])any;  but  the  evening  exhibition  was  crowded  beyond  all  former  prece- 
dent, owing  to  its  being  on  the  eve  of  the  horse-fair,  which  irave  the 
neiijhboring  country  people  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  finest  dis- 
play of  dahlias  ever  seen  in  Cambridge.  Upwards  of  700  well-dressed 
persons  were  in  the  room  at  one  time,  and  from  eight  to  half  past  nine 
o'clock,  the  number  amounted  to  little,  if  any,  short  of  3000  persons, 
all  with  happy  countenances,  highly  delighted  with  the  fairy  scene;  ad- 
ded to  which  were  the  musical  strains  of  the  Cambridge  Military  Band, 
who  played  several  new  and  difficult  pieces,  with  a  precision  and  taste 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  veteran  performers.  After  the  ladies 
had  withdrawn,  more  than  200  members  and  their  friends  sat  down, 
with  the  s|)lendid  flowers  before  them,  and  enjoyed  the  scene  with  mu- 
sic, song  and  toast. 

We  have   pre|)ared  some  account  of  the  best  dahlias  which  gained 
prizes,  which  will  appear  in  our  next. — Conds. 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 

Maclurn  aurantiaca, — We  have  received  from  some  of  our  correspon- 
dents more  information  respecting  this  plant.  From  this  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  dioecious  plant,  and  that  Mr.  Nuttall  was  right  in 
placing  it  in  Dioe^cia  tetrandria.  One  of  our  correspondents  writes  as 
follows: — "The  Macluro  is,  unquestionably,  a  dioscious  plant.  I  have 
both  the  male  and  female  growing  on  my  grounds,  which  have  flowered 
freely  for  several  years.  It  belongs,  as  stated  by  M  r.  Nuttall,  to  the  or- 
der tetrandria,  but  I  am  unable  to  describe,  from  memory,  the  staminate 
flowers  accurately  at  this  time,  further  than  to  say  they  are  very  small 
and  white,  and  depend  in  loose  racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  pistillate  plant  is  a  year  or  two  older,  and  consiflerably  larger  than 
the  staminate;  and,  according  to  my  observation,  1  should  say  the  latter 
WHS  not  necessary  to  the  former,  for  the  production  of  fruit  or  berries; 
but  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  fertilization  of  the  seed.  The  berry  is 
composed  of  several  hundred  ackii  or  pulpy  grains,  each  of  which  should 
contain  one  seed.  Owing,  however,  to  the  disparity  in  size  and  ase,  be- 
tween the  two  trees,  and  the  consequent  partial  fructification  of  the  pis- 
tillate organs  by  the  pollen  of  the  staminate  flowers,  I  have  not  noticed 
one  of  the  berries  to  contain  more  than  fifty  seeds;  and  until  two  or 
three  years  past,  they  perfected  none."     The  Madura  will  undoubtedly 
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stand  the  rigors  of  our  winters  unprotected,  as  during  the  last  winfernot 
a  single  twig  was  injured  on  plants  which  were  standing  in  a  situation 
where  the  mercury  fell  as  low  as  12^  below  zero.  Although  this  was  but 
for  a  short  time,  yet,  as  not  even  a  branch  was  in  the  least  hurt  by  the 
cold,  we  infer  that  if  it  was  exposed  to  the  same  temperature  a  greater 
length  of  timn,  it  would  receive  but  little  additional  injury :  perhaps  a 
partial  damage  of  the  young  and  unripened  wootl,  made  late  in  autumn. 
Plants,  a  few  years  since,  were  for  sale  in  Paris,  grafted  on  the  white 
mulberry.  How  would  the  JViorus  multicaulis  urow,  inoculated  upon 
the  Maclilra.''  Would  it  not  be  well  for  some  of  our  nurserymen  to  try 
the  experiment.^  Plants  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  are  now  for  sale  in 
our  nurseries,  grafted  upon  the  white  mulberry, — Conds. 

Green-houses  and  Forcing-houses. — We  understand  N.  Biddle,  Esq. 
intends  erecting,  the  coming  season,  a  fine  range  of  houses,  in  New 
Jersey,  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  length:  we  are  happy  to  perceive 
this  increasing  taste  for  gardening. — Conds. 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Rural  Affairs. — With  me,  your  Magazine  is  a  particular  favorite.  I 
read  it  constantly  and  with  great  delight,  and  think  it  a  valuable  work; 
and  what  augurs  well  for  its  future  prosperity,  is  the  fact,  that  it  im- 
proves with  every  number.  1  have  access  also,  to  several  foreign  peri- 
odicals of  a  similar  character,  which  I  read  with  much  interest,  and 
from  which  I  have  gathered  considerable  information.  As  the  "Ameri- 
can Gardener's  Magazine"  purports  to  be  a  register  of  useful  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  Horticulture  and  ^'■Rural  .Affairs,"  1  have  thought 
an  increasing  interest  might  be  driven  to  it  by  touching  occasionally  on  a 
suliject  ort  which  you  have  hitherto  said  nothing,  and  which  our  trans- 
atlaniic  friends  are  exerting  thetnselves  to  create  a  correct  taste  for,  viz., 
"Rural  Architecture."  By  occasionally  giving  plans  and  elevations  of 
cottages,  and  such  houses,  (so  designed  as  to  produce  the  most  hapjiy 
and  picturesque  eflfect,)  as  will  suit  the  circumstances  and  convenience 
of  that  class  of  people  for  whose  l)enefit  you  are  so  cotnmendably  exert- 
ing yourselves,  you  will,  no  doubt,  confer  an  especial  favor.  1  hardly 
need  say  that  these  are  such  as  occupy  the  middle  walks  of  life;  for  the 
indigent  have  not  the  means  to  gratify  their  tastes,  and  the  wealthy  have 
at  their  command  the  talents  of  those  whose  profession  it  is  to  design 
and  plan  buildings  of  every  description.  As  our  country  increases  in 
wealth  and  prosperity,  so  will  a  growing  taste  for  rural  pursuits  mani- 
fest itself  in  our  popidalion.  Every  year  we  see  individuals,  vt^ho  by  in- 
dustry and  thrift,  have  acquired  a  moderate  competency,  retiring  to  the 
pleasures  of  a  country  life,  rather  than  striving  in  the  turmoil  of  busi- 
ness to  obtain  an  overgrown  fortune.  And  I  imagine  there  are  more  of 
this  class  than  any  other  on  your  list  of  subscribers,  I  don't  doubt  that 
yourselves,  as  well  as  many  of  your  correspondents,  have  the  al)ility,  and 
also  a  willingness  to  communicate  the  desired  information.  Three  or 
four  such  plans,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  (or  volume,)  together  with  de- 
signs for  ornamental  front  fences  and  entrance  gates,  and  also  descrip- 
tions of  the  best  and  most  durable  methods  of  preparing  garden  walks 
would  add  much  to  the  value  of  your  already  highly  esteemed  Magazine. 
Should  these  remarks  be  deemed  worthy  of  your  notice,  they  may  possi- 
bly draw  from  the  resources  of  some  one  whose  eye  they  meet,  and 
thereby  confer  a  very  acceptable  favor  on  more  than,  Your  ObH  Serv^t, 
Camellia. — January  25th,  1836. 
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Most  cordially  do  we  agree  with  the  susjorestions  of  our  much  respect- 
ed correspondent;  nothing  but  a  more  lil)er;il  patronage  is  wanting  lo 
enable  us  to  do  all  that  is  desired  in  the  above  remarks;  let  but  this  be 
given,  and  we  can  assure  our  correspondent  and  all  the  readers  of  our 
Magazine,  that  our  exertions  in  creating  a  taste  for  Rural  Architecture 
and  improvement  shall  be  commensurate  with  the  increased  aid  of  our 
friends.  We  have  already  lieijun  a  series  of  engravings  representing 
some  of  the  handsomest  and  most  convenient  green-houses  in  our  vicin- 
ity, and  shall  continue  them  throughout  the  year,  so  that  our  readers 
who  wish  to  build  such  structures,  will  here  find  models  from  the  small 
and  elegant  one  already  described,  to  some  of  the  most  commodious  and 
lotly  with  which  many  of  the  fine  residences  in  the  vicinity  are  embel- 
lislied.  We  also  contemplate  a  series  of  designs  for  gardens,  besfinning 
with  those  of  small  size,  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  to  those,  including 
lawns  and  pleasure  grounds,  of  several  in  extent.  The  next  thing  which 
it  would  be  our  desire  to  improve,  is  the  architecture  of  cottaires  and 
farm  buildings  generally.  But  to  do  this,  we  must  receive  a  more  lib- 
eral support:  let  our  correspondent,  and  indeed,  every  subscril)er,  pro- 
cure us  an  additional  one,  and  we  can  then,  with  pleasure,  promise  the 
fulfilment  of  all  our  plans. —  Conds. 


Art.  V.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  January  SOth. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Sweetser,  flowers  of 
the  following  varieties  of  camellias: — alba  plena,  incarnata,  VVelbanku, 
pdsoncejidra  rosea,  Pompbnia,  rosea,  Decandolltz,  Halesia,  Chandlert, 
althjeasflora,  rubricaulis,  Henrietta  (belle.)  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  ca- 
mellias of  different  kinds:  corallina,  insignis,  spathulata,  c6ila,  punctata, 
conchiflora,  myrtifolia,  alba  plena,  Wardti,  eximia  [English;]  the  two 
latter  were  exhibited  now  for  the  first  time  here;  also,  Pseonia  Moidan 
var.  Bknksii  and  jaapaveracea.  Fruits:  From  George  Newhall,  Dor- 
chester, Brussels  pip|)in,  Kaighn's  Spitzemberg,  and  two  other  sorts  of 
apples,  naines  unknown.  From  Lemuel  Crehore,  Newton  Lower  Falls, 
a  Russett  apple,  name  unknown.  From  L.  'I'haxter,  Edgartown,  Pig- 
nose  apples. 

Pieces  of  plate  were  awarded  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  their 
exertions  in  the  advancement  of  gardening,  and  for  the  exhibitions  of 
fruit  and  flowers  at  the  Society's  room,  itythem:  Robert  Manning, 
Wm.  Kenrick,  M.  P.  Wilder,  Samuel  Walker  and  the  Messrs.  Winship. 

February  6th. —  Exhibited.  From  S.  Sweetser,  X)aphne  odora,  Fiiiur- 
num  tinus,  f^erbena  chamasdrifolia,  Melianthus  major,  .Acacia  lophan- 
tha,  Calampelis  scabra,  Camellia  maliflora,  heaths,  tea  roses,  &c. 

F>om  Messrs.  Hovey,  specimens  of  Isabella  grapes,  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation. 

February  13th. — Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Pomme 
d'Api  (or  Lady  Apple,)  Gardener's  Sweeting,  Shop  Ap|)le,  Cogswell, 
Wine-sap,  Barn,  American,  Wine,  Wells's  pippin,  Detroit,  Nonsuch, 
Spice,  a  wild  apple,  and  some  others,  names  unknown;  L'Echasserie, 
[of  Boston  and  vicinity  collections,  but  supposed  the  Ambrette,]  and 
Winter  Orange  or  Orange  d'Hiver  pears.  From  R.  Manning,  Danvers 
Winter  Sweet  apples.  From  S.  Downer,  Bezi  Vaet  pears,  Kaighn's 
Spitzemberg,  and  JEsopus  Spitzenberg  api)les.  From  I.  P.  Davis,  Toll- 
man's Winter  Sweet  apples.  From  John  Mackay,  Boston,  Mackay's 
Winter  Sweet.  From  John  Claj)p,  Reading,  Nonsuch,  Danvers  Winter 
Sweet,  a  kind  named  the  early  Baldwin,  but  supposed  Kaighn's  Spit- 
zemberg.    From  E.  Weston,  Jr.,  Apples,  the  name  unknown. 
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Roots,  Tubers,  6,c. 


Potatoes: 
Common 


C  per  barrel,. 
'   I  1 


Chenangoes, 


per  bushel,  . 

per  barrel. 

|)er  bushel 

w     .        .     ^  P'"''  barrel,.  . 
Eastport,    |  j;^^  ^„^^^.,;   _ 

per  barrel,, 
per  bushel, 


St.  Helena, 
Turnips: 
Common, 


per  barrel,.  . 
per  bushel,  . 


Yellow  French,  [ler  barrel 
Onions: 

(  per  barrel,.  . 

Comniou,  ^  per  bushel,  . 
(  per  buncli,.  . 

While,  per  biuich,  .... 

Beels,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsni|)s,  per  bushel,  .... 

t^alsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,  .  . 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ifC. 


Cabbages:  per  dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red 

Brocoli,  each, 

Cauliflower,  each,.  .  . 
Celery,  per  root,  .  .  . 
Lettuce,  per  head,.  .  . 
Radishes,  per  bunch,  . 
Spinach,  per  peck,.  .  . 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 
Canada  crookneck,  per  cwt,  . 


From 

To  1 

$  cts. 

$  cts.' 

1  25 

1  50 

37 

50  1 

1  50 

1  75 

50 

G2 

1  50 

2  00 

1  00 

1  50 

1  75 

62 

75 

50 

75  1 

25 

37  1 

1  00 

1  25 

2  00 

2  25 

(i2 

87 

4 

6  ! 

6 

50 

75 

50 

75 

75 

12 

10 

12 

20 

14 

75 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

37 

75 

37 

75 

10 

25 

6 

12 

10 

12 

17 

50 

5  00 

6  00 

Common  crookneck,  per  cwt 

Lima,  per  cwt., 

I'alermo  Squash,  jier  jiound.  . 
Pumpkins,  each, 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


r.arsley,  per  half  peck, 
Sase,  per  pound,  .  .  . 
Majoraui,  per  bunch,  . 

Savory, 

Spearmint, 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dcsseri: 

,,  (  per  barrel,. 

Couimou,  ^  {,^^  j,,,^^,,^.;^ 

Baldwin      ^  l'^""   '"^'■'•^'' 


Russets 


in      ^1 

'"'    n'er  bushel, 

|)er  barrel, 

per  bushel. 


Pears: 

St.  Germain,  per  dozen, 

T!ir„.„_    ^  per  barrel,.  . 

W'""='^'  i  per  bushel,.  . 
Quinces,  per  busliel,  .  .  . 

Pine  Apples, 

Grai)es: 

Malaga,  per  pound,  .  .  . 

Cranberries,  per  barrel,.  . 

per  bushel,.  . 

Oranges       ^  I"^""     ''°'''-   "   " 
Oranges,     ^  ^^^  dozen,.  . 

,  C  per  box,  .  .  .  . 

Lemons,  ^  {J^^  hundred,  . 

_,      .      .     ( per  barrel,.  . 
Chestnuts,  ^  j,^^  j^^^^j^^J^  _ 

„.  ,     .       i  per  barrel,.  . 
Walnuts,    \  1,^^  b^,^f,gj^ 

Almonds,  per  pound,  .  .  . 
Filberts,  per  pound,.  .  .  . 


From] 

$ 

cts. 

4 

00 

4 

00 

0 

12 

75 

17 

6 

6 

6 

1 

50 

62 

1 

75 

1 

00 

1 

75 

87 

none. 

4 

00 

2 

00 

none. 

25 

37 

8 

00 

3 

00 

2 

50 

25 

2 

00 

1 

00 

6 

50 

2 

00 

4 

00 

1 

75 

12 

4 

To 


$  cts. 
5  00 


1  00 
20 
12 
12 


1  75 
75 

2  25 

1  12 

2  25 
1  00 


5  00 


50 

50 
9  00 
3  50 

3  00 
37 

2  50 

1  25 
7  00 

2  50 

4  50 
2  00 

14 
6 


Remarks.  In  our  last,  we  remarked  that  the  state  of  the  market  was 
dull  :  it  has  continued  so  up  to  the  present  time,  few  sales  to  any  amount 
having  been  made,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  this  season.  Probably  one 
great  cause  is  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  has  prevented  ship- 
ments to  the  south  and  west  ;  another,  thoiiirh  less,  is,  that  the  intenseness 
of  the  winter  has  prevented  as  much  travelling  as  is  usual  at  this  season, 
and  the  demand  of  the  city  and  vicinity  is  consequently  very  small.  The 
latter  cause,  though  seemingly  trifling,  exerts  quite  an  influence  in  the 
market,  especially  of  the  nicer  productions  for  the  tables  of  the  first 
houses.  This  is  easily  perceived  as  soon  as  spring  commences,  and  the 
increasing  demand  is  fully  equal,  oftentimes,  to  the  supi>ly. 

Potatoes  remain  about  the  same  :  few,  or  none  at  all,  have  arrived 
from  the  eastward  ;  but,  as  few  sales  have  been  made,  the  stock  on  hand 
is  fully  adequate  to  the  demand.  We  stated  in  our  last,  that  we  should 
notice  some  new  kinds,  which  have  lately  been  introduced,  with  remarks 
respecting  their  comparative  value.  These  are  the  Early  Nonpareil, 
Taylor's  forty-fold,  and  the  St.  Helenas.  The  latter  has  Iteen  extensive- 
ly cultivated  the  past  season,  both  at  the  eastward  and  in  this  vicinity  ; 
and,  from  the  excellency  of  those  which  were  raised  at  the  former  place, 
it  was  antici|)ated  that  they  woidd  prove  a  valuaitle  and  profital)le  kind 
for  our  marketmen  ;  this  idea,  however,  we  are  in  fear,  will  not  jirove 
true  ;  as  those  which  were  produced  on  some  of  the  best  j)otato  land  in 
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the  vicinity,  are  far  inferior  to  those  brought  from  the  eastward  ;  they 
are,  however,  a  great  yielder,  and  may  still  prove  a  more  profitable 
kind  than  the  common  ones  jreneraliy  j^rown.  The  Early  Nonpareil  is  a 
very  early  potatoe,  and  deserves  general  cultivation  for  au  early  crop  ; 
its  qualities  are  also  good.  Taylor's  forty-fold  are  very  superior:  they 
are  a  very  early  potatoe,  and  their  quality  superior  to  any  that  has  conie 
under  our  observation  ;  they  yield  a  great  crop,  though  their  size  is  not 
very  large  ;  this  kind,  also,  merits  universal  growth  i)y  the  marketer. 
The  Perkins  potato,  which  has  been  known  about  here  for  four  or  five 
years,  thou-rh  a  good  sort,  will  not  compare  with  this.  We  make  these 
remarks,  as  we  are  desirous  to  see  them  more  extensively  cidtivated  ; 
this  we  cannot  expect  to  do,  unless  their  qualities  first  become  known. 
Many  of  our  market  gardeners  are  too  prejudiced  to  adopt  new  sorts  of 
vegetables  for  old  ones,  and  thus  continue  to  cultivate  kinds,  though  pos- 
sessing but  little  merit,  which  will  not  near  so  amply  repay  then>  for 
their  labor.  VV'e  know  that,  in  some  instances,  they  may  have  been  de- 
ceived ;  but  this  should  not  make  them  give  up  all  further  trial. 

Turni|)S  are  yet  plentiful,  and  prices  lower.  Onions  reinain  the  same, 
no  shipments  having  been  effected.  Of  cabbages,  the  stock  is  tolerably 
larije,  the  warm  weather  of  the  present  week  having  enabled  those  who 
had  large  quantities,  to  bring  them  in.  S(iuashes  are  exceeilingly  scarce, 
and  the  prices  demanded  are  higher  than  we  recollect  to  have  known 
them  for  some  years.  Thestock  of  apples  is  very  abundant,  and  prices 
the  same  as  in  our  last.  We  noticed  a  few  of  the  Lady  apples  ;  they 
are  much  liked,  and  sell  readily  at  prices  higher  than  our  quotations  : 
we  would  recommend  this  kind,  as  deserving  cultivation  for  its  beauty, 
besides  its  good  qualities,  both  of  which  make  it  a  desirable  market  fruit. 
Of  cranberries,  the  stock  is  getting  short.     Walnuts  are  lower. 

Yours,  M.   T. 


Art.  VII.     Obituary  Notice. 

Died,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January,  George 
Vaux,  Esq.,  the  worthy  and  highly  esteemed  President  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Horticultural  Society.  He  was  much  interested  in  horticulture  and 
botany,  and  his  loss  is  much  regretted  by  the  Society,  who  will  long 
feel  the  want  of  his  punctual  and  efficient  services. —  Yours,  A.  B. — Phil- 
adelphia. 


Art.  VIII.     Meteorological  Notices. 

FOR  JANUARY. 

The  weather  during-  the  month  of  January  was  very  variable.  Large 
quantities  of  snow  fell  and  remained  on  the  ground  throughout  the 
month.  The  winds  prevailed  to  the  north-west,  and  towards  the  latter 
part  the  cold  was  very  severe.  The  storms  were,  however,  accom- 
panied with  but  little  wind,  and  the  snow  consequently  fell   very  even. 

Thermometer. — JMean  temperature,  22"  40'.  Highest,  40° — Lowest, 
10°  below  zero. 

Winds.— N.,  five  days— -N.  E.,  two— S.,  two— S.  W.,  five— W.,  five — 
N.  W.,  twelve  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  ten  days — light,  twenty-one  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather. — Fine,  six  days — Fair,  teu  days — CiOUDY, 
fifteen  days. 

Rainy,  two  days — Snowy,  eight  days. 

Depth  of  the  Snow  (m  inches),  20.66. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines  will  this  month  he  bmsting  their  eyes,  when  the  vines 
should  ill!  he  tied  up  strniifht  to  the  wire  or  wood  trellis,  with  shreds  of 
bass  mats.  If  the  shoots  were  bent  down  as  directed  last  month,  they 
will  have  liroken  equally  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Keep  an  equal 
temperature  in  the  house.  For  further  directions  see  Vol.  I,  pp.  79,  119, 
159,  &.C. 

Strawberry  plajils  may  still  be  taken  in  the  green-house  for  a  succes- 
sion.     (See  Vol.   I,  p.  253,  and  the  last  number,  p.  47.) 

Grape  Eyes  or  Cuttings  for  general  success  should  be  put  in  this 
month. 

Peach  trees.  Where  there  are  several  pots  of  peach  trees  in  col- 
lections of  fruits,  as  there  always"  should,  they  should  be  put  into  the 
green-house  this  month  to  forward  them. 

Grape  vines  in  pots  should  be  placed  in  the  green-house  to  forward 
them,  if  desired.     (See  Vol.  I,  p.  41.) 

Grape  vines,  in  the  open  air  where  not  pruned  in  the  fall,  should  be  the 
latter  part  of  the  month. 

Strawberry  beds  should  be  uncovered  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  if 
the  weather  is  mild.  (See  Vol.  I,  p.  299  and  page  50  of  the  present 
number.) 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  should  be  pruned  the  latter  part  of 
the  month. 

Scions  for  grafting,  should  be  cut  the  present  month. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMEJST. 

Camellias,  still  require  much  water,  as  they  will  begin  to  make  their 
spring  growth  this  month.  Inarching  should  be  performed,  if  it  is 
wished  to  increase  any  variety. 

Geraniums  will  now  be  advancing-  their  flower  buds.  Give  them  a 
situation  where  they  will  receive  the  benefit  of  all  the  air  that  is  ad- 
mitted. 

Calceolarias  will  again  require  repotting.  Seeds  should  also  be  sown 
at  this  time. 

Schizanthuses  will  again  require  new  potting.  Be  careful  in  giving 
water. 

Auricula  and  Polyanthus  seed  should  be  sown,  if  neglected  last 
month. 

Hydrangeas  may  be  propagated  this  month.  Select  last  year's  wood, 
which  has  bold  and  prominent  buds,  and  the  plants  will  bloom  freely 
the  coming  summer.      Plant  only  one  cutting  in  a  pot. 

Hyacinth  and  Tulip  beds  should  be  uncovered  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  if  mild. 

Ranunculuses  should  be  planted  this  month,  where  not  done  in  the  fall. 
Those  beds  that  were  planted  in  the  fall,  should  be  uncovered  the  latter 
part  of  the  month. 

Roses  should  be  pruned  this  month. 

Dahlias  should  be  propagated  this  month,  if  a  quantity  are  wanted  to 
decorate  the  garden. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  On  the  Construction  of  Brick  Pits  for  early  Forcing; 
to  which  is  added  the  Cultivation  and  Forcing  of  the  Cucum- 
ber ;  taken  from  Horticultural  Memoranda,  and  exhibiting  the 
State  of  their  Progress  from  January  until  September.  By 
the  Conductors. 

(  Continued  from  page  81.) 
JOURNAL. 

April  2d,  1832. — The  weather  to-day  very  fine  and  mild  ;  the 
mercury  indicating  54°  at  one  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  plants  are  now 
growing  vigorously,  and  show  large  numbers  of  flowers. 

At  the  close  of  this  article,  in  our  last,  we  alluded  to  a  practice 
general  among  gardeners,  commonly  termed  "  setting  the  fruit ;" 
but  what  is  perhaps  more  proper,  or,  at  least,  better  understood,  by 
this,  is  the  impregnation  of  the  pistillate  flowers,  or  those  with 
embryo  fruit,  with  the  staminate  flowers,  or  those  erroneously 
called  false  blossoms.  Formerly  it  was  a  practice  with  many  per- 
sons, to  pull  off"  or  destroy  all  the  false  blossoms,  from  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  injured  the  plants,  by  exhausting  their  strength. 
This,  however,  is  a  bad  practice ;  and  if  pursued  in  early  forcing, 
the  cultivator  would  be  deprived  of  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  and 
such  as  was  produced,  would  be  of  inferior  appearance.  Some- 
times a  large  quantity  of  staminate  blossoms  will  appear,  and  no 
pistillate  ones ;  when  this  is  the  case,  they  should  be  partly  rubbed 
off",  as  they  are  then  of  no  use,  and  rather  tend  to  keep  the  plants 
from  pushing  out  fraitful  runners.  Cobbett  states,  in  his  Gardener, 
that  the  fertilizing  of  the  pistillate  blossoms  is  entirely  useless,  and 
only  pursued  from  its  being  an  old  practice  among  English  gar- 
deners. We  were  inclined  to  this  opinion,  until  we  had  tried  the 
experiment  to  our  satisfaction  ;  but  we  are  now  well  assured  that, 
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if  the  blossoms  are  not  impregnated  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  very  little  fruit  will  be  obtained  from  the  vines.  In  the 
spring  of  1831,  we  had  three  hills  of  plants,  one  of  which  was  in 
a  much  more  forward  state  than  the  others ;  the  plants  having 
been  obtained,  when  young,  from  a  friend  who  had  raised  them 
before  our  bed  was  put  into  operation.  They  grew  vigorously, 
and  came  into  flower  some  time  before  those  which  we  sowed  our- 
selves ;  the  blossoms  were  all  pistillate  ones,  each  showing  embryo 
fruit.  They  continued  to  appear  for  above  a  fortnight,  without 
opening  a  staminate  flower ;  not  one  of  the  fruit  swelled  off,  and 
we  gave  up  the  hope  of  seeing  any,  for  some  time,  when  it  occur- 
red to  us,  that  if  we  could  procure  from  some  person,  who  had 
plants  in  flower,  a  few  blossoms  to  impregnate  them,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  of  their  growing  ;  this  was  done,  and  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  the  fruit  had  swelled  to  double  its  em- 
bryo size.  A  few  days  after  this,  the  staminate  blossoms  opened 
on  the  other  plants ;  but  still  the  fruit  would  not  swell,  unless  the 
blossoms  were  regularly  impregnated.  In  the  summer  time,  when 
they  are  grown  in  the  open  air,  there  is  no  need  of  the  operation ; 
as  bees  and  the  free  circulation  of  air  accomplish  the  object ;  but 
in  a  frame,  where  the  sashes  are  opened  only  a  few  inches,  during 
March  and  April,  or  earlier  in  the  season,  there  is  not  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  sufficient  to  fertilize  the  blossoms,  and  recourse  must 
be  had  to  other  means.  We  have  tried  the  experiment  two  or 
three  seasons  in  succession,  and  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these 
observations.  The  operation  is  performed  as  follows  : — When  the 
flowers  are  in  full  bloom,  (which  is  generally  about  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,)  cut  off  one  of  the  staminate  ones,  and  cut  or  tear 
off  all  the  petals,  being  very  careful,  in  doing  this,  not  to  destroy 
the  farina ;  then,  holding  the  pistillate  blossom  in  the  left  hand,  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  young  fruit,  apply  the  staminate  one,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  twirl  once  or  twice,  let  it  remain  in  the  flower ;  it  is  impor- 
tant that  this  should  be  done  in  the  morning,  as,  in  the  afternoon, 
the  flowers  close  up,  and  there  is  some  danger  that  the  operation 
will  have  no  effect.  Such  flowers,  with  young  fruit,  as  look  weak 
and  puny,  should  be  cut  off,  and  not  be  suffered  to  grow ;  as  they 
take  away  the  strength  from  the  others.  Only  one  fruit  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  at  a  joint,  and  when  it  is  shaded  too  much  by  the 
leaves,  they  should  be  cut  away,  that  it  may  acquire  a  good  deep 
color ;  it  may  also  be  laid  upon  a  piece  of  slate  or  glass. 

During  this  month,  the  bed  should  be  uncovered  earlier  than 
the  last.  Begin  by  uncovering  it  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
gradually  earlier,  so  that,  at  the  last  part  of  the  month,  the  covering 
may  be  taken  off"  at  7  o'clock.  At  night,  it  should  be  covered  up 
at  6  o'clock,  and  gradually  later  toward  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  it  may  be  done  at  7  o'clock.  On  no  account  omit  a  single 
night,  as  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather,  (which  often  happens 
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in  April,)  would  greatly  injure  the  future  health  of  the  plants. 
Temperature  of  the  bed,  65°,  76°,  72° ;  of  the  soil,  78°. 

6th.  The  heat  of  the  bed  having  decreased,  from  the  last  three 
or  four  days  of  cooler  weather,  two  barrows  of  the  old  manure  were 
removed,  and  four  of  fresh  added.  The  whole  was  well  forked  up, 
and  the  doors  closely  shut.  This  should  never  be  neglected  ;  im- 
mediately after  the  manure  is  thrown  in,  at  any  time,  they  should 
be  closed,  and  straw  or  hay  placed  in  front  of  them  and  against 
the  crevices  all  round ;  this  should  be  kept  up,  as  before  mentioned, 
by  a  wide  board  or  plank.  When  the  straw  or  hay,  from  contin- 
ued wet,  becomes  rotten,  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  lot. 
Some  of  the  blossoms  with  embryo  fruit,  which  had  been  fertilized, 
from  too  much  moisture  in  the  bed,  damped  off;  but  those  which 
have  been  since  attended  too,  now  swell  their  fruit  rapidly.  The 
plants  have  now  acquired  considerable  size,  and  extend  themselves 
very  fast :  all  the  joints  are  regularly  pegged  down  as  before  re- 
commended. Continue  to  stop  the  runners  at  every  joint,  as  this 
will  cause  the  vines  to  throw  out  more  fruit,  and  acquire  greater 
vigor.     Temperature,  62°,  75°,  78°  ;  of  the  soil,  78°. 

10th.  The  roots  of  the  plants  having  penetrated  through  the 
soil  in  the  hills,  a  sufficient  quantity  was  now  added  to  make  the 
whole  in  the  bed  level  ;  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  composed  of 
loam,  old  decayed  manure,  and  leaf  mould,  in  about  equal  quanti- 
ties. Let  only  a  portion  of  it  be  put  in  at  a  time,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  if  the  weather  is  cool,  and  there  is  any  danger  of  chill- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  bed ;  but  in  mild  weather,  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  of  injury,  and  the  whole  may  be  put  in 
at  once ;  be  careful,  in  doing  this,  not  to  break  the  leaves  of  the 
plants,  and  thus  cause  them  to  bleed.  They  will  now  require 
water  every  day,  which  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  sun's  rays 
leave  the  sashes ;  it  should  be  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  bed,  and  be  given  over  the  plants  through  a  very  fine 
rose,  lightly  sprinkling  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  soil,  so  as 
to  raise  a  gentle  steam.  Air  should  be  admitted  in  greater  quanti- 
ty as  the  spring  advances,  and  during  warm  days,  the  sashes 
should  be  opened  at  the  front  as  well  as  the  back,  so  as  to  allow  of 
a  draft  of  air  through  the  bed.  Numerous  blossoms  expand  every 
day,  and  due  attention  must  be  given,  and  every  pistillate  one  fer- 
tilized, or  the  fruit  will  not  swell  kindly.  Let  it  be  a  rule  to  go 
over  the  vines  every  moi'ning  about  8  or  9  o'clock.  Temperature, 
70°,  80°,  68° ;  of  the  soil,  85°. 

14th.  The  first  two  fruits  which  appeared,  having  grown  to 
their  full  size,  they  were  cut  to-day.  Their  average  length  was 
eight  inches ;  those  which  appear  first  do  not  generally  acquire  the 
size  of  the  later  ones.  The  heat  in  the  bed  has  also  decreased, 
and  thus  prevented  their  full  growth ;  the  temperature  should  nev- 
er be  allowed  to  fall  but  a  degree  or  two  after  the  fruit  appears,  or 
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it  is  apt  to  grow  crooked  and  inferior  flavored.  Three  barrows  of 
manure  were  taken  out,  and  four  of  fresh  added  to-day  ;  this  was 
well  forked  up  with  the  old  manure,  and  stowed  up  at  the  back  of  the 
pit.     Temperature,  72°,  75°,  66°  ;  of  the  soil,  80°. 

19th.  The  heat  having  declined,  two  barrows  of  fresh  manure 
were  added  to-day.  The  plants  now  grow  vigorously,  and  numer- 
ous blossoms  expand  every  day ;  a  number  of  fruit  will  be  ready 
to  cut  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Give  large  quantities  of  air  every 
favorable  opportunity,  and  do  not  omit  to  supply  the  plants  with 
plenty  of  water,  as  they  delight  in  this  element,  and  soon  show 
when  it  is  not  duly  given.  Cut  away  all  decayed  leaves,  and  pre- 
serve the  air  in  the  bed  as  pure  as  possible  ;  cucumber  plants  are 
often  injured  by  an  impure  atmosphere.  Temperature,  68°,  68°, 
66"  ;  of  the  soil,  76°. 

26th.  Cut  four  more  cucumbers  to-day.  The  temperature  of  the 
bed  has  become  quite  brisk,  and  the  fruit  swells  very  rapidly.  The 
bed  is  looked  over  every  morning.  Temperature,  70°,  95°,  75° ; 
of  the  soil,  82°. 

28th.  Cut  two  fruits,  measuring  ten  inches  in  length.  The 
plants  continue  to  acquire  more  vigor. 

30th.  Cut  eight  cucumbers,  some  of  them  measuring  eleven 
inches  in  length.  Large  quantities  of  water  are  given  every  night, 
and  as  much  air  admitted  as  will  keep  the  thermometer  below  100^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

May  1st. — The  season  has  now  become  so  far  advanced,  that 
but  little  care  will  be  required  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  two  previous  months.  Indeed,  through  this 
and  the  succeeding  months,  they  need  no  more  attention  than  is 
given  to  many  other  kinds  of  vegetables,  when  it  is  intended  to  grow 
them  to  perfection.  The  covering  must  be  continued  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  ;  as  the  sudden  changes  in  our  climate, 
and  the  cold  easterly  winds  which  are  sometimes  prevalent  in  this 
month,  keep  the  heat  in  a  fluctuating  state ;  the  benefit  of  this 
practice  will  be  quickly  perceived  in  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
plants,  and  the  kind  and  rapid  swelling  of  the  fruit,  which  will  now 
be  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Sudden  checks  in  the 
temperature  of  the  bed  are  more  injurious  to  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  tire  plants,  than  most  all  other  causes  together ;  and 
when  they  are  in  full  bearing,  they  are  most  especially  to  be  guard- 
ed against ;  this  should  ever  be  in  the  mind  of  the  gardener,  who 
would  wish  to  be  called  a  good  grower  of  forced  vegetables  or 
fruits. 

Water  and  air  must  be  given  in  greater  quantities,  and,  if  con- 
venient, liquid  manure,  m  a  rather  weak  state,  may  be  supplied 
once  or  twice  a  week  ;  this  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  now,  as 
later  in  the  season,  when  the  strength  of  the  soil  is  more  exhausted  ; 
but  it  may  be  occasionally  applied :  give  air  early  in  the  morning, 
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or  as  soon  as  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  the  sashes  ;  and  in  very  warm 
days,  which  frequently  happen,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
draw  them  half  off,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  good  current  of  air  through 
the  bed.  Shut  up  seasonably  in  the  afternoon,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  been  refreshed  with  water,  and  cover  the  sashes  at 
sunset.  Do  not  neglect  to  look  over  the  vines  every  morning,  and 
impregnate  every  pistillate  flower ;  for  although  the  bees,  at  this 
season,  sometimes  enter  the  bed,  and  a  current  of  air  passes  through 
it  almost  every  day,  yet  where  the  leaves  are  crowded,  neither 
reach  them  to  have  any  good  effect. 

Four  barrows  of  fresh  manure  were  added  to-day.  Tempera- 
ture, 68°,  78°,  66°.  The  cool  weather  of  the  last  few  days  has 
caused  a  decline  in  the  heat. 

5th.  Added  two  barrows  of  fresh  manure.  The  heat  has 
become  brisk,  and  the  fruit  swells  very  fast ;  five  cucumbers  were 
cut  on  the  2d,  and  two  yesterday,  some  of  them  measuring  twelve 
inches  in  length.     Temperature,  72°,  76°,  75°  ;  of  the  soil,  82°. 

12th.  Since  the  last  date,  twenty-eight  fruits  have  been  cut 
from  the  plants  ;  the  heat  of  the  bed  has  been  most  remarkably 
retained.  Air  is  admitted  sufficiently  to  keep  the  thermometer  at 
95°  in  the  middle  of  the  day.     Temperature,  75°,  90°,  80°. 

iSth.  Heat  declined  some  the  past  week,  and  three  barrows  of 
fresh  dung  were  added  to  the  bed.  The  plants  will  now  extend 
themselves  exceedingly  fast,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  stop  them 
at  every  joint,  and  make  them  throw  out  fruit ;  trim  out  the  runners 
where  they  cross  one  anotlier  too  thickly,  and  peg  them  down  in 
handsome  order,  as  before  directed  ;  cut  away  all  broken  and  yel- 
low leaves,  and  keep  the  air  as  free  from  impurity  as  possible. 
Lay  the  joints  by  drawing  up  the  soil  each  side,  after  the  pegs  are 
put  in  ;  be  careful  not  to  cover  them,  as  they  are  liable  to  damp 
off,  if  dull  weather  ensues.     Temperature,  78°,  89°,  80°. 

24th.  Fourteen  cucumbers,  of  fine  size,  have  been  cut  the  last 
six  days.  The  heat  having  declined,  two  barrows  of  manure  were 
taken  out,  and  five  of  fresh  put  in.  That  in  the  pit  was  well  fork- 
ed up  before  the  new  was  added.     Temperature,  75°,  75°,  75°. 

29th.  The  heat  uncommonly  brisk ;  five  fruits  cut  yesterday. 
Temperature,  80°,  89°,  80°. 

June  Sd. — Removed  two  barrows  of  manure,  and  added  four  to 
the  pit.  The  covering  to  the  sashes  may  be  mostly  left  oft',  unless 
in  cold  rainy  nights.  The  sashes  may,  also,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  month,  be  allowed  to  remain  open  an  inch  or  two  during  the 
night.  Give  water  freely,  and  occasionally  manure  water.  Tem- 
perature, 75°,  89°,  80°. 

12th.  Heat  brisk.  Temperature,  82°,  96°,  81°  ;  of  the  soil, 
88°-  Twenty-one  fruits  have  been  cut  since  the  tliird  of  the 
month,  and  all  of  fine  size.  We  have  so  far  enumerated  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  cut ;  but  we  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  repetition 
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of  this ;  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  were  gathered  every  weeJc, 
until  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  the  vines  were  allowed  to  run 
at  random.  A  large  number,  of  small  size,  were  cut  for  pickling 
afterwards,  besides  many  for  the  table.  The  average  length  of 
the  fruit,  throughout  the  season,  was  a  fraction  over  ten  inches. 

19th.  Renewed  two  barrows  of  manure,  and  added  one  of 
fresh  to  the  pit ;  the  plants  continue  to  spread  rapidly,  although 
numerous  large  runners  are  cut  out  every  day  or  two ;  were  it  not 
for  such  prunings,  all  would  be  confusion.  The  knife  should  be 
handled  carefully  in  performing  the  operation,  and  the  leaves  bruis- 
ed or  broken  as  little  as  possible.     Temperature,  80°,  88°,  82°. 

2Sth.  Four  barrows  of  fresh  manure  were  added  to-day.  The 
whole  was  well  forked  together.  Temperature,  79°,  90°,  78°. 
This  was  the  last  manure  that  was  added  to  the  bed.  The  vines 
continued  to  grow  vigorously  and  bear  plentifully.  Liquid  manure 
may  be  applied,  if  they  do  not  appear  flourishing,  though  we  sel- 
dom had  occasion  to  use  but  a  small  quantity  ;  let  the  sashes 
remain  partly  open,  or  take  them  wholly  off  in  gentle  showers, 
that  the  plants  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  rain.  During  Au- 
gust, they  may  be  left  off  altogether.  Keep  the  plants  tolerably 
thin  of  vines,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  freely  ;  and  cut  away 
all  leaves  where  crowded  together  so  as  to  shade  the  fruit. 

With  this  routine  of  culture,  the  vines  may  be  kept  in  bearing 
until  October ;  but  after  the  fruit  was  to  be  had  in  plants  from  the 
open  air,  they  were  generally  neglected,  and  but  little  attention 
given  to  them.  In  very  small  gardens,  where  there  is  not  room  to 
raise  plants  in  the  open  air,  by  pursuing  the  system  of  pruning, 
watering,  &ic.,  they  may  be  kept  in  a  fruitful  state. 

After  the  vines  have  done  bearing,  pull  them  up,  and  if  the  bed 
is  not  wanted  for  any  particular  use,  the  soil  may  remain  until  No- 
vember, when  the  old  manure  should  be  thrown  out.  The  same 
operation  should  be  performed,  to  put  the  bed  into  a  fit  state  to 
commence  forcing  again,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  paper  (Vol.  I, 
p.  406.)  If,  however,  it  is  intended  to  commence  forcing  so  as  to 
procure  fruit  in  February,  the  soil  must  be  removed,  and  about  four 
or  five  barrows  of  well  decomposed  leaf  mould  put  in  its  place. 
The  inner  wall  of  the  bed  should  have  a  good  thick  coat  of  white- 
wash applied,  to  fill  up  any  crevices,  and  thus  prevent  the  steam 
from  the  manure  from  entering  the  bed.  If  the  leaves  or  hay  be- 
tween the  outer  wall  and  the  board  frame  have  settled  any,  from 
decay,  it  must  be  filled  up,  and  the  coping  nailed  on  tight.  All  is 
then  ready  for  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  At  this  season,  fruit  may 
be  cut  in  twelve  weeks  after  the  seed  is  planted. 
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Art.  II.  On  the  Cultivation  of  some  of  the  most  select  Bien- 
nial and  Perennial  Plants,  with  some  Remarks  upon  their 
Beauty.     By  S.  Walker. 

"A  breath  of  unadulterate  air, 


The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 

The  citizen,  and  brace  his  languid  frame! 

E'en  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  the  town, 

A  garden,  in  which  nothing  thrives,  has  charms 

That  soothe  the  rich  possessor;  much  consoled, 

That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint, 

Of  night-shade  or  valerian,  grace  the  wall 

He  cultivates.     These  serve  him  with  a  hint 

That  nature  lives ;  that  sight-refreshing  green 

Is  still  the  livery  she  delights  to  wear. 

Though  sickly  samples  of  the  exuberant  whole." 

These  elegant  lines  from  Cowper,  are  so  full  of  beauty,  and 
soul-stirring  spirit,  to  every  lover  of  Flora,  that  I  have  thought 
them  peculiarly  adapted  to  my  present  purpose  as  an  introduction 
to  a  few  remarks,  upon  some  of  our  hardy  and  beautiful  plants, 
which  it  is  my  present  intention  to  make,  and  which  I  may,  in 
some  future  communication,  carry  out  to  a  more  extended  length. — 
My  observations  will  be  confined  to  such  plants  as,  in  my  estima- 
tion, are  most  deserving  of  the  care,  and  are  most  likely  to  reward 
the  novice  in  the  culture  of  flowers.  I  shall  not  address  myself  to 
the  initiated  cultivator  ;  he  will  seek  better  authority,  and  more  de- 
tailed information  ;  it  is  to  those  who  have  taken  only  their  first 
steps  in  the  garden  that  I  would  presume  to  offer  myself  as  a 
guide, — it  is  the  young  and  the  fair  that  I  wish  to  see  engaged  in 
floral  pursuits,  and,  if  they  are  still  more  ambitious,  in  the  science 
of  botany.  It  requires  but  little  effort  to  begin.  The  task  will 
not  be  one  of  labor,  but  of  pleasure,  and  perseverance  will  ensure  a 
reward.  Flora  may  be  said  rather  to  give  fruition  than  hope  ;  her 
rewards  are  ever  in  anticipation,  and  are  ever  at  hand.  Let  us 
but  for  a  moment  look  at  her  progress  ;  after  the  healthy  recreation 
of  preparing  the  soil  to  receive  the  seed,  and  it  is  deposited,  the 
spot  becomes  sacred,  and  an  object  of  our  anxious  care  ;  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seed  is  watched  until  the  plant  in  its  first  state  is 
realized ;  over  this  we  hang  in  fond  anticipation  of  all  that  shall 
hereafter  delight  our  senses  in  richness  of  color,  delicacy  of  texture, 
or  sweetness  of  perfume,  and  in  some  cases  with  all  these  qualities 
combined  ;  with  the  strength  of  the  plant  our  cares  and  expecta- 
tions keep  pace,  our  sympathies  are  all  called  into  action,  the  rude 
wind  or  the  scorching  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  are  to  be  provided 
against ;  in  some  cases,  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  of  the  same  kind, 
are  day  by  day  examined,  to  ascertain  if  they  in  any  manner  differ 
from  each  other  in  form  or  color ;  the  least  shade  in  color,  the  least 
alteration  in  form,  raises  the  hopes  of  the  florist ;  he  is  full  of  expecta- 
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tion  that  his  labors  will  be  rewarded  with  a  new  variety,  that  may  add 
lustre  to  that  particular  class  of  flowers,  and  that  his  friends,  and  the 
floral  world,  may  delight  in  beholding  one  of  the  handmaids  of  his 
goddess  in  a  new  dress.  Such,  my  readers,  are  the  delights  of  the 
lover  of  nature,  and  with  all  this  nearly  parental  care,  he  may 
mingle  better  feelings, — he  may,  in  the  midst  of  his  ecstasy  of  ad- 
miration, remember  the  divine  Being  who  fashioned  and  painted 
the  object  of  his  pleasure.  The  botanist  with  the  world  before 
him,  the  king  and  the  nobleman  with  his  parks,  the  opulent  mer- 
chant with  his  villa,  the  cottager  with  his  garden,  and  the  mechanic 
with  his  pots  and  tubs  placed  at  his  window,  while  he  toils  for  his 
daily  bread,  are  each  rewarded  to  the  full,  out  of  the  never-failing 
source  of  pleasure  which  the  garden  can  dispense.  To  such  of  my 
readers  as  have  made  a  beginning  in  the  garden,  I  would  say,  per- 
severe ;  to  those  who  think  of  doing  so,  I  would  say,  delay  not ;  to 
such  as  suppose  they  have  no  means,  I  will  give  a  picture  drawn 
from  our  favorite  and  amiable  poet. 

"  The  most  unfurnished  with  the  means  of  Hfe, 
And  they,  that  never  pass  their  brick  wall  bounds 
To  range  the  fields  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 
Yet  feel  the  burning  instinct:  over-head 
Suspend  their  crazy  boxes,  planted  thick, 
And  watered  duly.     There  the  pitcher  stands, 
A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  tea-pot  there, — 
Sad  witnesses  how  close-pent  man  regrets 
The  country;  with  what  ardor  he  contrives 
A  peep  at  nature,  when  he  can  no  more." 

None  need  be  discouraged  ;  a  violet  will  smell  as  sweet,  bloomed 
in  a  broken  tea-pot  as  in  a  China  vase  ;  the  rose  will  bloom  as  fair, 
and  shed  its  perfume  as  far,  though  bloomed  in  the  poor  man's  tub 
or  crazy  box,  as  in  the  rich  parterre. 

The  remarks  and  description  that  accompany  the  list  of  plants 
annexed,  and  those  which  I  may  hereafter  furnish  for  publication, 
will,  in  some  cases,  be  taken  from  such  sources  as  1  may  think 
best  calculated  to  answer  my  purpose  ;  when  I  copy  from  others,  I 
shall  give  credit  by  making  the  usual  quotation  marks,  but  I  shall 
not  give  the  author's  name.  If  the  plan  now  proposed  shall  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  conductors  of  the  "  American  Gardener's 
Magazine,"  and  may  in  any  way  be  acceptable  to  its  readers,  I 
may,  as  before  remarked,  continue  this  subject  at  some  future 
time  ;  but,  in  saying  this  much,  I  do  not  pledge  myself  so  to  do. 

Yours,  he.  S.  Walker. 

Roxburij,  March  22f/,  1836. 

(Tu  be  conlinued.) 
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Art.  hi.     Some  Hints  on  the  importance  of  improving  Cottage 
Gardens.     By  an  old  Florist. 

In  looking  over  the  last  number  of  your  Magazine,  I  was  much 
pleased  with  an  article  from  your  correspondent,  Mr.  R.  Murray, 
respecting  the  neglected  state  of  cottage  gardens,  or  perhaps,  more 
properly,  the  gardens  of  people  in  moderate  circumstances  in  life, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston.  This  is  an  important  subject 
for  discussion,  and  one  which  requires  to  be  handled  by  persons 
who  are  competent  to  suggest  methods  for  improving  them.  I 
have  observed,  in  travelling  through  the  villages  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, many  places  that  lay  entirely  waste,  or  but  very  little  im- 
proved, that  might,  by  bestowing  upon  them  a  small  portion  of 
time  and  care,  be  made  a  great  source  of  amusement,  if  not  of 
profit,  to  the  proprietor  or  occupant.  This  state  of  things  is  apt  to 
strike  the  eye  of  persons  unaccustomed  to  such,  very  unfavorably ; 
and  they  oftentimes  judge  precipitately.  It  is  very  rare  in  Britain 
to  see  the  gardens,  even  of  the  poorer  cottagers,  lie  so  neglected. 
A  small,  neat  flower  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  in  which  a  few 
choice  flowers  are  grown,  and  with  the  honeysuckle,  jessamine,  Sic, 
climbing  over  the  walls,  and  running  up  the  sides  and  over  the 
door,  adds  very  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  premises,  especially 
if  the  house  is  an  indifferent  one.  I  have  frequently  thought,  when 
the  subject  has  occurred  to  me,  that  this  must  in  some  measure  be 
owing  to  the  very  long  cold  winters  which  are  experienced  in  this 
climate,  and  which  prevents  gardening  from  being  carried  on  here 
but  a  limited  part  of  the  year.  Yet,  however,  I  have  found,  that 
many  plants  which  I  should  have  expected  that  the  cold  winters 
would  have  killed,  live  through  them  with  but  little  or  no  protec- 
tion, and  flourish  as  well  as  in  England. 

The  horticultural  and  floral  societies  which  abound  throughout 
Britain  has  tended  greatly  to  encourage  gardening  among  the 
people :  numerous  prizes  are  awarded  to  individuals  who  are  not 
members,  but  who  produce  any  thing  worthy  of  exhibition.  I 
have  never  attended  a  meeting,  but  what  a  part  of  the  room  has 
been  set  off  for  the  productions  of  the  cottagers ;  and  at  certain 
times,  the  secretary  and  two  or  three  members  visit  all  the  gardens 
within  several  miles  of  the  place  where  their  meetings  are  holden  ; 
a  report  is  drawn  up  of  the  state  in  which  they  find  them,  and  a 
prize  is  awarded  to  the  person  who  keeps  his  under  the  highest 
cultivation.  By  this  means  emulation  is  produced,  and  the  neigh- 
bor of  the  person  who  has  gained  a  prize,  begins  to  devote  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  garden,  rather  than  idle  them  away  in  places  of 
dissipation  ;  his  family  also  receive  more  of  his  company,  and  the 
money  that  would  perhaps  have  been  uselessly  spent,  is  apphed  to 
some  good  purpose.     I  do  not  know  of  any  thing  that  ever  gave 
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me  more  pleasure,  in  travelling  through  the  country,  than  to  see  a 
man,  in  the  cool  of  evening,  cleaning  and  watering  his  little  garden, 
with  his  children  playing  about  him. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  all  florists'  flowers  can  be  successfully 
cultivated  here ;  more  particularly  the  picotee,  carnation,  auricula, 
polyanthus  and  ranunculus.  They  all  live  through  the  winters  in 
England  without  protection,  though  persons  possessing  valuable 
collections  generally  give  them  some  covering  during  a  few  days 
of  severe  weather  which  sometimes  occurs.  Whether  such  flowers 
can  be  grown  with  equal  success  here,  1  am  not  able  to  state,  but 
undoubtedly  many  of  your  readers  who  are  more  acquainted  with 
the  subject  than  myself,  will  give  their  opinions  respecting  it.  I 
have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  the  flower  garden,  and  for 
many  years  spent  my  leisure  hours  in  cultivating  many  choice 
kinds,  although  I  never  carried  it  to  the  extent  that  many  of  the 
"  fancy  "  do.  Those  persons  who  have  become  so  thoroughly 
carried  away  into  the  love  of  florists'  flowers  as  to  walk  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  in  a  hot  day  in  July,  to  get  a  sight  of  a  new  carnation, 
and  having  been  gratified  with  such  a  view,  will  almost  sell  their 
coats  from  their  backs  to  obtain  a  plant,  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
enthusiasts  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  to  that  class  I  did  not  be- 
long ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  see  any  person  in  this  community  become 
so  deeply  imbued  with  such  a  feeling ;  it  would  be  carrying  things 
too  far,  and  would  have  an  injurious  rather  than  a  good  effect. 
But  I  think  that  if  mechanics,  and  especially  persons  employed  in 
manufactories,  would  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  the  garden,  where 
they  have  one,  and  where  one  could  be  obtained,  they  would  find 
it  a  place  of  innocent  and  healthful  amusement,  and  of  time  well 
spent.  There  only  wants  to  be  a  few  examples  set,  and  a  stimulus 
will  then  be  given ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  florists'  flowers 
of  every  kind  could  be  produced,  and  made  to  take  tl)e  place  of 
the  weeds^_your  correspondent  complains  of.  I  feel  unable  to  do 
that  justice  to  the  subject  which  it  requires,  and  hope  that  there 
are  many  of  your  readers,  who  see  its  importance,  and  will  not 
neglect  to  occasionally  remind  us  of  it :  at  a  future  time,  I  may 
state  something  upon  the  culture  of  some  kinds  of  flowers  as  gath- 
ered from  my  own  practice  ;  but  as  I  have  now  trespassed  too 
much  upon  your  room,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  useful  matter, 
with  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  Magazine,  and  a  hope 
that  you  may  be  rewarded  for  your  labors,  I  subscribe  myself, 

Boston,  Feb.  1836.  An  old  Florist. 
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Ant*  IV.     Beautiful  Plants  growing  wild  in  the  Vicinity  of 
Boston.     By  E.  B.  Kenrick,  Watertown. 

(  Continued  from  page  57.) 

HeJem. 
fledera  quinquefolia,  Cissus  hederacea,  Sic.  Common  Creep- 
er, Five-leaved  Ivy.  The  common  creeper  is  much  cultivated  as 
an  ornament  of  walls.  The  stems  climb  to  a  great  altitude,  and 
are  supported  by  radicating  tendrils.  Leaves  smooth,  in  fives,  with 
stems.  Flowers  greenish,  in  branching  clusters.  Berries  of  the 
size  of  peas,  dark  blue,  acid. — Woods,  &;c. — July. 

Kalmdi. 

Calyx  five-parted  ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  with  ten  prominences 
underneath,  and  the  border  five-horned;  capsule,  or  seed  vessel," 
five-celled. 

Kalmia  angustifolia  Narrow-leaved  Laurel,  Lamb-kill.  This 
little  shrub,  however  fatal  to  sheep,  has  exceedingly  beautiful 
flowers.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet.  The  leaves 
stand  either  scattering,  or  in  threes,  with  short  stems ;  oblong, 
lance-formed,  blunt  at  the  tip,  evergreen,  and  a  little  rusty 
beneath.  Flowers  deep  rose-colored  ;  disposed  in  corymbs  or  tan- 
sy-like clusters,  rising  from  the  shoulders  of  the  leaves,  and  forming 
a  sort  of  whirl  around  the  stem. — Common  in  pastures,  swamps, 
and  sandy  woods. — June,  July. 

Kalmia  latifolia  Broad-leaved  Laurel,  Mountain  Laurel.  A 
very  ornamental  shrub,  generally  about  four  or  five  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. But  on  the  Catskill  mountain.  Dr.  Eaton  says  it  is  found 
more  than  twenty  feet  high.  Leaves  on  short  stems,  and  either  in 
threes,  or  standing  without  order ;  evergreen,  leathery,  very  smooth  ; 
oval,  indented  on  the  edge,  acute,  or  sharp  at  the  tip.  In  one 
variety,  the  flowers  are  white  ;  in  the  other,  rose-colored.  They 
grow  in  corymbose  clusters,  like  those  of  the  Kalmza  angustifolia ; 
but  the  flowers  and  clusters  are  much  larger. — Rocky  hills ;  woods 
at  Gloucester,  Princeton,  Boylston,  &;c.  Not  common  very  near 
Boston. — June,  July. 

l^aurus. 

jLaurus  Benzoin  L.  Fever  Bush,  Spice  Bush.  An  aromatic 
shrub,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  with  a  flavor  like  benzoin.  Leaves 
smoothish,  somewhat  hairy,  pale  beneath,  oval,  or  inverted  egg- 
formed,  sharp  at  base,  and  a  little  pointed  at  the  tip.  Flowers 
yellow,  in  small  umbels ;  appearing  when  the  leaves  just  begin  to 
expand.  Berries  scarlet. — Shady,  wet  places.  Near  Newton 
Corner ;  also,  in  abundance,  a  little  south-west  of  Brighton  village. 
— Blossoms  early  in  May. 
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Liig^strum. 

Ivigustrum  vulgare  L.  Privet,  Prim.  A  well  known  orna- 
mental shrub,  six  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  smooth,  oval,  spear- 
shaped  leaves.  Remarkable,  in  summer,  for  its  conical  bunches  of 
small  white  flowers,  and  in  autumn,  for  its  black,  shining  berries, 
looking  like  miniature  bunches  of  grapes. — Frequent  in  woods  and 
hedges. — May,  June. 

Lonicera.. 

The  JLonicera  has  a  calyx  five-toothed  ;  a  corolla  long,  tubular, 
with  a  border  in  five  parts,  generally  unequal ;  and  a  three-celled 
many-seeded,  distinct  berry. 

Lonicera  hirsuta  Caprifolium  pubescens  Hook.  Hairy  Honey- 
suckle. A  woody  vine,  said  to  twine  upon  trees  to  the  height  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Leaves  hairy,  nearly  stemless,  broad  egg- 
shaped,  or  inverted  egg-shaped,  pale  bluish  green  beneath,  ciliate 
or  eyelashed  on  the  margin  ;  the  upper  ones  nearly  smooth,  perfo- 
rated by  the  branches.  Flowers  yellow,  hairy,  in  terminal  spikes, 
forming  a  sort  of  head.  Berries  orange,  glandular-pubescent. — 
Rocky  woods. — Grows  near  Williams  College  ;  likewise,  it  is  said, 
in  Worcester. — June. 

Lonicera  parviflora.  Small  yellow  Honeysuckle.  A  climbing 
shrub,  with  pale,  rough  bark.  Leaves  white,  glaucous  beneath, 
wavy,  and  rolled  outward  at  the  edge,  mostly  without  stems,  the 
upper  leaves  being  perfoliate  or  perforated.  Corolla  yellow,  swell- 
ed out  at  the  base,  the  divisions  of  its  border  commonly  curled. 
Stamens  bearded.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  spe- 
cies preceding,  and  form  terminal  heads  of  spikes  in  circles  around 
the  stems.  Berries  red. — Rocky  places ;  woods  in  the  western 
parts  of  Massachusetts. — Flowers  in  June. 

Magnolia.. 

Magnolia  glauca  L.  Small  Magnolia,  Beaver  Tree,  Swamp 
Laurel.  This  is  beHeved  to  be  "  the  only  species  of  its  superb  ge- 
nus, that  has  been  found  native  in  New  England."  In  favorable 
situations,  it  forms  a  small  tree.  The  leaves  are  perennial,  smooth, 
standing  out  of  order,  regular-oval,  with  stems,  but  no  indentures 
on  the  margin.  Their  under  side,  except  the  midrib,  is  extremely 
glaucous,  being  nearly  of  a  light  soap-stone  color,  by  which  the 
shrub  may  be  distinguished  at  a  distance.  The  flowers  are  solita- 
ry, terminal,  white,  or  cream-colored.  Calyx  in  three  divisions, 
obtuse,  concave,  spathulate,  or  paddle-shaped.  The  corolla  has 
from  eight  to  fourteen  obtuse,  concave  petals,  contracted  at  base, 
and  forming  a  cup-sha})ed  flower.  The  fruit  is  a  cone,  opening 
lono-itudinally  for  the  escape  of  the  seeds,  which  are  scarlet,  and 
hang  by  threads,  after  falling  out.  The  bark  is  aromatic.  The 
flowers  have  something  of  the  odor  of  the  pine-apple.  Often  cul- 
tivated.— "  It  grows  plentifully  in  a  sheltered  swamp  at  Gloucester, 
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twenty-five  miles  from  Boston, — which  is  perhaps  its  northern 
boundary." — July. 

Menziesm. 
Menziesia  caerulea.  Wahl.  Purple  Menziesia,  Mountain  Heath. 
A  beautiful,  evergreen,  branching,  alpine  shrub,  resembling  heath 
in  its  foliage  and  flowers.  The  leaves  are  scattered,  crowded,  lin- 
ear, and  toothed  ;  or  not  unlike  the  leaves  of  the  fir  tribe.  Calyx 
in  five  segments,  purplish,  oblong-linear,  obtuse.  Corolla  purple, 
bell-shaped,  or  cylindric-ovate,  divided  at  the  mouth  into  five  ear- 
like segments,  their  tops  being  notched. — On  the  barren  summits 
of  the  White  Mountains. — July. 

Mespihis. 

Mespilus  orbutifolia,  Pyrus  arbutilolia  L.  Red  berried  Mes- 
pilus.  A  slender,  delicate  flowering  shrub,  from  two  to  four  feet 
high.  Leaves  small,  oblong,  oval,  or  inverted  egg-formed,  minute- 
ly notched,  downy  beneath,  and  having  the  midrib  spotted  on  the 
upper  side,  with  small,  dark  glands.  Calyx  downy,  having  five 
segments.  Petals  five,  roundish,  concave.  Flowers  white,  with 
crimson  anthers  ;  in  compound,  downy  corymbs,  or  somewhat  um- 
bel-shaped bunches.  Fruit  scarlet,  ten-seeded,  sweet  and  astrin- 
gent, of  the  size  of  large  whortleberries. — Low  or  damp  thickets. 
— May,  June. 

Prinos. 

Prinos  verticillatus  L.  Black  Alder.  A  shrub  six  or  eight 
feet  in  height,  loaded  in  autumn  and  winter  with  bunches  of  scarlet 
berries,  very  showy  and  beautiful.  Leaves  oval,  sharp  at  base, 
short  stemmed,  hairy  beneath,  notched  on  the  edge,  and  having  a 
sudden,  long,  sharp  point.  Corollas  minute,  white,  six-parted. 
Flowers  in  little  tufts,  nearly  stemless,  growing  in  the  shoulders  of 
the  leaves.  Berries  bright  scarlet,  bitter-sweet,  in  irregular  bunch- 
es.— Swamps  and  moist  woods. — Brighton. — June,  July.  A  va- 
riety of  this  species  has  its  leaves  membranaceous,  inverted  egg- 
formed,  smooth  beneath  ;  and  its  corolla  in  but  four  or  five,  instead 
of  six  divisions. 

Prinos  ambiguus  Mx.  Long-leaved  Black  Alder.  This  spe- 
cies has  its  leaves  more  oblong,  less  sharply  notched,  and  more 
protracted  at  the  base,  than  the  Prinos  verticillatus ;  also,  its  fruit 
and  flowers  are  not  so  much  in  bunches,  its  bark  is  paler,  and  the 
corollas  have  but  four,  instead  of  six  segments  or  divisions. — 
Swamps,  &c. — Roxbury,  Newton. — June,  July. 

Hhododendron. 
Phododendron  maximum  L.  American  Rose  Bay.  A  mag- 
nificent flowering  shrub,  too  much  cultivated  to  require  minute  de- 
scription. According  to  Dr.  Torrey,  it  forms  a  small  tree,  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  high  ;  but  this  must  be  only  in  localites  very  favorable. 
Leaves  in  tufts  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  evergreen,  leathery, 
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pale  beneath,  oblong,  oval,  and  acute  ;  also,  whole,  even,  and  roll- 
ed outward,  on  the  margin.  Calyx  small,  of  five  unequal,  blunt 
segments.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  short  tube,  the  border 
divided  into  five  large,  unequal  segments,  which  are  white,  shaded 
with  lake,  the  upper  and  longest  having  a  collection  of  orange -col- 
ored spots  at  its  centre.  Flowers  in  terminal  clusters. — In  a  swamp 
at  Medfield. — July. 

Yours, 
Watertown,  Jan.,  1835.  E.  B.  Kenrick. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Art.  V.     On  the  Cultivation  of  Asparagus.     By  S.  Pond. 

The  cultivation  of  asparagus,  although  so  general,  is,  by  no 
means,  as  well  understood  as  it  should  be.  Like  many  other  vege- 
tables, which  have  for  years  been  cultivated,  and  which  almost 
every  gardener  thinks  he  already  raises  to  perfection,  and  needs 
no  further  information  in  relation  to  their  growth,  it  can  still  be 
wonderfully  improved  in  its  mode  of  cultivation.  The  immense 
quantity  which  is  produced  in  this  vicinity,  for  the  market,  and  its 
superiority  to  that  of  former  years,  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  its 
cultivation  is  now  much  better  understood  than  heretofore,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  it  will  still  continue  to  be  grown  of  larger  size 
and  more  excellent  quality.  In  private  gardens,  in  particular,  some 
fine  specimens  have  been  produced  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and,  with  httle  more  care  and  expense,  the  market  gardener 
may  as  easily  supply  his  customers  with  this  estimable  vegetable  in 
equal  perfection.  It  is  more  with  a  desire  to  see  our  markets  bet- 
ter supplied  with  a  superior  article,  that  I  am  induced  to  send  you 
these  remarks ;  and  if  it  will  be  the  means  of  doing  this,  even  in  a 
small  degree,  I  shall  feel  well  repaid  for  my  trouble. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  asparagus,  some  of  which  have  been 
lately  introduced,  and  have  not  yet  become  very  well  known. 
That  which  I  have  grown,  and  which  I  have  proved  to  be  of  most 
excellent  quality,  as  well  as  of  monstrous  size,  is  called  the  giant 
asparagus.  It  is,  as  yet,  but  little  known,  and,  consequently,  not 
very  extensively  cultivated.  But  so  superior  is  it  to  the  old  kind 
generally  grown,  and  of  which  hundreds  of  plantations  now  exist, 
that  it  must  take  their  place  very  soon.  Some  cultivators  do  not 
hke  to  destroy  fruitful  beds,  because  the  kind  is  rather  inferior ;  yet 
I  have  no  doubt  but  they  would  be  more  amply  repaid  in  the  end,  if 
they  were  to  make  new  plantations,  and,  as  soon  as  they  came  into 
bearing,  to  entirely  destroy  the  old  ones.     Its  large  size  and  fine 
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appearance,  together  with  its  tenderness  and  flavor,  recommend  it 
to  the  notice  of  every  market  gardener,  who  is  desirous  of  any  em- 
ulation for  his  productions,  and  to  every  gentleman  and  amateur, 
who  is  ambitious  of  supplying  his  table  with  the  most  excellent 
kind. 

There  has  been  considerable  written  upon  the  culture  of  as- 
paragus, and  there  are  various  opinions  respecting  the  best  meth- 
ods of  cultivation.  But  leaving  the  reader  to  choose  which  system 
he  pleases,  I  proceed  to  detail  the  method  I  have  adopted,  and 
which  I  have  found  to  be  completely  successful.  It  is  difficult  to 
persuade  those  who  have,  for  years,  continued  to  grow  any  kind  of 
plants,  to  tolerable  perfection,  to  adopt  new  modes,  with  the  hope 
of  improving  upon  the  long-trodden  path  ;  but  the  desire,  which  is 
increasing  among  gardeners,  to  be  theorists,  as  well  as  experiment- 
alists, will,  sooner  or  later,  dispel  this  idea. 

In  the  month  of  May,  select  a  spot  of  ground  sufficiently  large 
to  plant  the  number  of  roots  intended  ;  if  the  plantation  is  to  be 
large,  and  intended  for  supplying  the  market,  the  ground  should  be 
ploughed  to  a  good  depth ;  if  for  a  common  kitchen  garden,  it 
should  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  or  twenty  inches.  Make 
the  surface  of  the  bed  level,  after  this  operation  is  performed. 
Then  proceed  to  mark  out  places  to  dig  the  trenches  for  the  roots ; 
they  should  be  two  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  stretch  a  line  the  whole 
length  of  the  bed,  and  with  a  small  pointed  stick  make  a  drill ;  draw 
the  next  two  and  a  half  from  this,  and  so  on,  to  the  whole  width. 
Then  proceed  to  throw  out  the  soil  six  inches  each  side  of  the  drill, 
and  ten  deep,  laying  it  up  in  ridges  between  each  trench.  After 
this  is  done,  throw  in  about  four  inches  of  manure  ;  level  the  same, 
and  add  about  two  inches  of  soil  on  the  surface,  scraped  from  the 
sides  of  the  trenches ;  level  this  also,  and  all  is  ready  for  planting. 

There  are  different  opinions  respecting  the  age  at  which  roots 
should  be  planted.  Some  gardeners  prefer  one  year  old  roots, 
some  two,  and  some  even  three ;  when  it  is  desired  to  have  beds 
ready  for  cutting  as  soon  as  possible,  three  year  old  roots  are  set 
out ;  but  I  am  doubtful  whether  much,  if  any  thing,  is  gained  by 
this.  For  my  own  planting,  I  always  prefer  those  two  years  of  age, 
and  rather  than  set  out  older  ones,  I  would  have  those  of  only  one 
year ;  the  produce  may  not  be  so  great  at  first,  but  in  a  few  years 
it  is  much  larger.  Select  such  only  as  have  good  fibi'es,  and  a  fine 
bold  crown,  throwing  out  all  weak  roots.  In  setting  out,  place 
them  six  inches  apart,  and  lay  out  the  fibres  in  regular  order,  and 
not  jumble  them  together,  as  is  too  often  done,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  plants.  Much  of  their  future  success,  I  attribute  to  the 
care  given  in  setting  out.  When  all  are  planted,  cover  them  with 
about  an  inch  of  soil,  and  the  work  is  all  finished.  The  plants, 
throughout  the  summer,  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  occasion- 
ally hoed  ;  and  by  these  two  operations,  and  the  summer  rains,  the 
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trenches  will,  by  October,  be  filled  up  as  level  as  the  bed  was  be- 
fore setting  out  the  roots. 

The  practice  adopted  by  most,  if  not  all,  growers  of  this  vege- 
table is,  to  set  out  the  plants  in  deep  trenches,  and  cover  them,  at 
once,  six  or  eight,  and  in  some  instances  twelve,  inches  deep. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  this  ;  for  a  great  part  of  the 
roots,  especially  those  that  are  small,  seldom  make  shoots  strong 
enough  to  force  their  way  through  this  depth  of  soil,  and  they  con- 
sequently perish  ;  or,  if  they  come  up,  they  are  weak  and  small, 
and  never  afterwards  attain  to  any  size.  It  is  an  old  system,  and, 
like  that  of  growing  celery,  now  generally  exploded,  it.  should  be 
likewise.  In  the  method  I  have  adopted,  the  roots  have  but  a  slight 
covering  of  earth,  when  planted,  and  the  young  shoots  come  for- 
ward very  fast ;  as  they  increase  in  vigor,  little  more  is  added,  till, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  heavy  summer  rains,  which  wash  the  soil 
from  the  ridges  into  the  trenches,  they  are  completely  covered. 
Scarcely  a  root  has  ever  failed  to  grow.  Upon  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  and  after  the  tops  have  been  killed  by  frost,  they 
should  be  cut  down  even  with  the  ground,  and  carried  off;  the  bed 
should  then  be  covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of  fine  horse  ma- 
nure, which  should  remain  on  until  spring,  when  it  must  be  forked 
into  the  surface  of  the  bed.  In  doing  this,  be  careful  not  to  injure 
the  crowns  of  the  roots.  Just  before  the  shoots  make  their  appear- 
ance, give  the  bed  a  good  raking,  which  will  destroy  the  weeds 
that  are  starting  to  grow.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  plant  asparagus 
beds  with  radishes,  lettuces,  peppergrass,  &;c.,  as  they  exhaust  the 
goodness  of  the  soil.  The  second  year,  a  few  of  the  strongest 
shoots  may  be  cut ;  but  very  sparingly,  as  the  roots  will  be  all  the 
better  afterwards.  Continue  to  pursue  the  same  system  of  culture 
every  year,  and  the  roots  will  rapidly  increase  in  vigor. 

The  soil  that  asparagus  seems  most  to  delight  in,  is  a  light,  rich, 
and  rather  sandy  one,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry  ;  when  the  soil 
is  shallow,  the  trenches  must  not  be  dug  so  deep  as  above  recom- 
mended. The  manure  I  made  use  of,  was  fresh  from  the  hog-pen, 
and  somewhat  strawy ;  but  I  presume  any  good  manure  would  an- 
swer equally  as  well.  The  asparagus  is  a  marine  plant,  and  a  light 
dressing  of  marsh  mud,  in  the  fall  or  spring,  seems  to  increase  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  I  would  recommend  it  when  it  can  be 
easily  obtained.  Beds  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  yearly  attend- 
ed to,  will  last  for  a  long  length  of  time,  and  the  produce  will  be 
of  superior  quality. 

The  plants  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in 
May,  in  a  rich,  sandy  soil,  in  rows  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart, 
and  scattered  tolerably  thick  in  the  rows.  Cover  them  an  inch 
deep,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  up,  keep  them  clear  of  weeds, 
and  give  them  frequent  hoeings.  Pursue  the  same  culture  during 
the  summer  of  the  second  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  third  they 
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will  be  ready  for  transplanting  into  beds.  I  have  occasionally- 
exhibited  specimens  from  my  bed,  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society's  room.  Yours,  he, 

Cambridgeport,  March  1th,  1836.  S.  Pond. 

We  need  hardly  recommend  the  above  communication,  by  Mr.  Pond, 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers ;  many  of  whom  have  seen  the  specimens 
he  states  as  having  exhibited,  and  who  can  testify  to  then-  monstrous  size. 
We  have  frequently  inspected  his  beds,  and  can  truly  say,  that  we  have 
never  observed  any  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.  We  entii-ely  agree 
with  him,  in  his  remarks  upon  deep  planting.  It  is  one  of  the  absurd 
systems  which  abound  in  empirical  gardening,  and  will  soon  give  way  to 
more  rational  modes  of  cultivation.  When  the  committee  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  have  said,  that  the  specimens  exliibited  before  them  were 
"  of  an  uncommon  magnitude,  and  deserving  of  honorable  mention  in 
the  annals  of  horticulture,"  no  further  remarks  from  us  will  be  wanted, 
to  convince  cultivators  of  the  excellence  of  Mr,  Pond's  method  of  grow- 
ing this  desirable  esculent. — Conds. 


Art.  VI.  Notices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines ;  with  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards''s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and  Shrub- 
bery. Each  number  containing  eight  figm-es  of  Plants  and  Shrubs. 
In  monthly  numbers  ;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  John  Lindley, 
Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Loudon. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  Li  monthly  nmnbers ;  3s.  Qd.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Notes  relating  to  Floriculture. — The  Christian  name  of  the 
late  Mr.  Drummond  is  Thomas,  not  James,  as  frequently  written. 
—{Gard.  Mag.) 

The  Baron  Von  Ludwig,  Dr.  Hooker  states,  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  for  December,  is  a  "  nobleman  resident  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  he  generously  devotes  his  fortune  to  the  pro- 
motion of  botany  and  horticulture,  particularly  with  a  view  of  ren- 
dering service  to  the  colony,  by  the  introduction  of  useful  plants. 
To  Europe,  he  has,  with  the  greatest  liberality,  communicated 
many  rare  South  African  plants,  and  has  enriched  our  gardens  with 
several  new  or  little  known  species."     The  9th   volume  of  the 
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Magazine,  new  series  (62d  of  the  whole  work)  is  inscribed  to 
this  gentleman  by  Dr.  Hooker.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  give 
our  readers  this  information,  as  the  Baron  Ludwig  was  lately  elect- 
ed an  honorary  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
A  package,  of  various  kinds  of  Cape  seeds,  was  also  presented  to  the 
society,  received  from  him,  and  were  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers. We  hope  yet,  through  his  liberality,  to  enrich  our  gardens 
with  the  beautiful  plants  with  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
abounds  ;  and,  in  return,  we  may  render  much  service  to  the  col- 
ony, by  sending  seeds,  both  vegetable,  tree  and  flower,  particularly, 
we  presume,  of  the  former.  By  the  same  conveyance,  which  took 
out  his  diploma,  we  enclosed  a  package  of  several  of  the  most  val- 
uable kinds  of  vegetable  seeds,  and  also  all  the  annual  addresses 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  together  with  several  catalogues  of 
trees  and  seeds.  The  influence  of  the  society  might  be  greatly 
increased,  and  its  services  rendered  far  more  valuable  than  they  now 
are,  by  a  more  extensive  correspondence  with  its  honorary  and 
corresponding  members,  and  with  the  horticultural  societies  both 
of  Europe  and  this  country. 

Dr.  Lindley  has  recently  published  a  work,  entitled  A  Key  to 
Structural,  Physiological,  and  Systematic  Botany,  for  the  Use  of 
all  Classes.  It  is  stated,  in  Loudon's  Magazine,  to  be  a  more  ma- 
tured edition  of  the  author's  Outlines  of  the  First  Principles  of 
Botany,  and  of  his  Nixis  Plantarum,  both  included  in  this  one, 
the  Key.  In  this,  the  natural  orders  are  consociated  into  groups, 
"  intermediate  in  the  rank  of  comprehensiveness  between  the  orders 
themselves,  and  those  few  groups  of  much  higher  rank,"  heretofore 
employed  in  some  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Lou- 
don's Hortus  Britannicus.  We  hope,  at  some  future  time,  to  ex- 
plain this  at  greater  length. 

The  author  has  employed  some  terms  in  nomenclature,  which 
are  thus  explained  :  "  To  prevent  confusion  in  the  use  of  names 
of  the  numerous  divisions  in  the  natural  system,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  names  of  the  sub-orders  terminate  in  ea ;  of  the  orders, 
in  acece ;  of  the  alliances,  in  ales  ;  and  of  the  groups,  in  osce. 
The  higher  divisions  have  merely  plural  terminations.  The  ear  of 
the  classical  critic  may  be  offended  at  many  of  these  terminations ; 
but  the  distinction  which  they  establish  is  too  important  not  to  out- 
weigh all  verbal  niceties  of  construction." 

He  also  states,  that  he  has  "  ventured  to  reform  the  language  of 
botanists,  in  some  respects,  by  carrying  out  their  own  principles  to 
their  full  extent ;  thus  securing  a  more  uniform  kind  of  nomencla- 
ture, and  expressing  the  value  "  of  the  classes,  orders,  &:c.,  by  the 
termination  of  their  names.  Such  an  arrangement  must  certainly 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  botanists ;  and  Dr.  Lindley  de- 
serves much  credit  for  this  production. 

In  printing  the  botanical  names,  in  the  present  volume,  we  have 
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adopted  the  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Loudon,  and  first  brought 
into  practice  by  him,  in  his  most  valuable  work,  the  Hortus  Brit- 
annicus.  We  have  done  so,  because  we  wish  our  Magazine  to  be 
as  far  perfect  as  is  in  our  power  to  render  it,  and  to  keep  pace  with 
the  many  improvements  which  are  continually  making  in  the  sci- 
ence of  botany.  We  also  think,  that  persons  unacquainted  with 
botanical  names,  and  who  feel  diffident  in  pronouncing  them,  will, 
by  the  aid  of  the  accentuations,  have  this  difficulty,  in  some  meas- 
ure, removed  ;  and,  as  many  plants,  especially  those  which  have, 
of  late  years,  been  introduced,  have  no  common  or  English  names, 
and  must,  from  necessity,  be  called  by  their  scientific  ones,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  method  will  be  at  once  perceived.  The  taste  for  the 
study  of  botany  is  increasing,  and  we  wish  to  facilitate  it  as  much  as 
possible.  We  extract  from  the  Gardener's  Magazine  the  improve- 
ments which  we  have  above  referred  to : — 

"  We  have  accented  all  the  scientific  names,  both  of  plants  and 
of  classes  and  orders,  natural  or  artificial." 

"  In  order,  if  possible,  to  affix  something  like  meaning  to  the 
scientific  names,  we  have  distinguished  each  as  belonging  to  one  of 
the  three  following  classes :  1st,  those  composed  of  Greek  or  Latin 
words ;  2d,  those  named  after  men  ;  3d,  those  adopted  from  the 
botany  of  antiquity,  or  to  be  found  in  a  classical  dictionary,  (say 
Lempriere's)  ;  and,  4th,  those  adopted  from  the  aboriginal  names, 
or  doubtful.  Names  of  the  first  class,  whether  generic  or  specific, 
will  be  found  in  one  kind  of  type,  as  Clerodendron  and  media ; 
names  of  the  second  class,  or  in  memory  of  men,  will  be  found  to 
have  the  letters  added  to  the  name  in  a  different  type  from  those 
composing  the  original  word,  as  Banksio  and  Lambertmwa ;  clas- 
sical names  are  distinguished,  by  having  the  first  letter  in  a  different 
type  from  the  rest  of  the  word,  as  Pinus  and  ^inifolia ;  and  abo- 
riginal or  doubtful  names,  generic  or  specific,  are  wholly  in  a  differ- 
ent type  from  that  of  the  words  which  precede  or  follow  them,  as 
Araucdria  and  AKoga.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  all 
those  words  not  distinguished  by  some  variation  in  the  type,  may 
be  found  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  dictionary,  either  single,  as  Hypoes- 
tes,  or  in  compounds,  as  rhodon,  a  rose,  and  dendron,  a  tree ;  and 
as  to  other  words,  if  much  is  not  gained  by  knowing  that  they  are 
classical,  aboriginal,  or  commemorative,  at  least,  mystery  is  remov- 
ed, and  a  certain  degree  of  interest  communicated." 

When  English  names  are  given,  it  is  frequently  convenient  to 
add  some  "  word  or  words  descriptive  of  the  plant ;"  these  addi- 
tions are  in  a  different  type,  as  Salvia  coccinea,  scarlet-^ot:;ere(Z 
Sage.  By  a  continual  use  of  these  improvements,  Latin  names, 
in  frequent  use  in  botany,  become  familiar,  and  their  meaning  bet- 
ter understood.  This  latter  improvement  we  have  not  yet  general- 
ly adopted ;  but  we  intend  to  do  so  in  our  future  numbers. 
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Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 
Ternstromiicess. 

CAME'LLM. 

Since  our  last,  several  new  varieties  have  been  in  flower,  in  the 
vicinity.  Among  others,  rosseflora  and  Weimaria,  in  Mr.  Sweet- 
ser's  collection.  The  latter  is  a  single  white  flower,  of  great  beau- 
ty ;  the  stamens  are  very  numerous,  and  spread  out  much  in  the 
style  of  those  of  a  cereus.  The  plant  was  very  small,  and  the 
flower  consequently  weak.  C.  reticulata  has  been  in  full  bloom 
both  at  Mr.  Wilder's  and  in  our  collection.  Park's  rose  stripe  has 
also  been  in  flower ;  its  fragrance  is  very  perceptible  ;  and  on  this 
account  alone,  aside  from  its  beauty,  which  is  considerably  attract- 
ive, it  should  be  in  every  collection.  We  have  now  in  bloom  con- 
cinna  ;  it  is  somewhat  like  eximia  of  the  English  collections.  C. 
j.  corallina,  of  some  French  catalogues,  seems  to  be  synonymous 
with  florida  of  the  English. 

Hypericdcece. 

OCHUA'NTHE  Lindl. 
argiita  Lindl.    A  green-house  plant;  with  white  flowers  ;  a  native  of  China.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1819. 

A  shrub  introduced  from  China  to  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  at  Chiswick,  where  it  flowered  as  long  ago  as  1826.  The 
plant  died  a  short  time  afterwards,  and  has  never  been  seen  since. 
A  drawing  was  taken  at  the  time,  and  has  been  kept  ever  since, 
with  the  hope,  that  it  might  be  again  discovered,  and  accurately 
described  by  the  fruit.  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  he  was  unable  even 
to  obtain  "  an  approximation  to  its  true  station  in  the  system."  It 
is  a  pretty  plant,  from  the  representation  of  the  plate,  but  as  it  is 
lost  to  England,  and  may  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  again  introdu- 
ced, a  particular  description  will  not  be  of  much  interest.  (^Bot. 
Reg.,  Dec.) 

Rosacea. 

B>UBUS 
nutkSinus  De  Cand.  Nutka  Bramble.    A  hardy  shrub  ;  flowers  white;  appearing  in  the  summer; 
propagated  like  the  other  species ;  a  native  of  North-west  America.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3453. 

"A  large  flowered,  handsome  "  species,  "  nearly  allied  to  the 
R.  odoratus,  or  flowering  raspberry."  The  leaves  are  large,  cordate, 
five-lobed,  doubly  serrate,  and  copiously  reticulated  with  veins. 
The  flowers  large  and  white,  with  numerous  stamens  and  yellow 
anthers.  It  was  discovered  by  A.  Menzies,  Esq.,  during  the  voyage 
of  Captain  Vancouver,  at  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  in  lat.  51°  on 
the  North-West  Coast ;  since  by  Mr.  Douglas,  extending  from  43°  in 
North  California,  to  52°  at  Nootka  Sound.  He  also  found  it  ex- 
tending to  the  interior  to  the  head  of  the  Columbia  river.  By  Mr. 
Drummond  it  was  detected  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  in  lat  52°.     (Bot.  Mag.,  Dec.) 
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Oxaliddcece. 

O'XALIS 

Piottir.  Col.  Piotta's  Oxalis.  A  half-hardy  perennial,  with  reddish  yellow  flowers;  appearing 
in  July  and  August :  propagated  by  offsets,  in  rich,  sandy  loam ;  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    Bot.  Reg.,  1817. 

"  A  truly  beautiful  little  half-hardy,  or  frame  perennial,  flower- 
ing most  copiously  during  the  months  of  July  and  August."  It 
does  not  produce  much  of  an  appearance  in  the  border ;  but  "  a 
large  pot  filled  with  its  dense  green  leaves,  and  covered  with  the 
large,  salmon-colored  flowers,  is  a  lovely  object."  In  this  respect 
it  is  somewhat  similar  to  O.  Deppeii,  which  flowered  with  us  last 
season.  It  is  supposed  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
was  received  from  Professor  Savi,  of  Pisa,  as  also  from  other  botan- 
ic gardens  in  Italy.  The  drawing  was  made  from  plants,  which 
flowered  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Marryatt,  who  is  the  only  pos- 
sessor of  it  in  England.     (^Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

Poli/gondcea. 

COCCO'LOBA  Lindl.  (from  kokkos,  fruit,  and  lobos,  a  lobe;  in  allusion  to  the  lobed  seeds.) 
virens  Lindl.  Green  sea-side  Grape.     A  hot-house  plant;  with  white  flowers  ;  appearing  in  Au- 
gust ;  supposed  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1816. 

"  Communicated  from  Wormleybury,  by  Sir  Abraham  Hume, 
with  whom  it  flowered  in  August,  1833,"  under  the  name  of  exco- 
riata,  which  is  very  different.  The  flowers  appear  in  drooping 
racemes ;  and  are  not  very  showy.  Native  country  supposed  the 
West  Indies.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 

Kricdcece. 
rhododendron 

var.  pulcherrimum  Lindl.    "  The  lovely  "  Rhododendron. 
Between  R.  arboreum  and   R.  caucAsicutn.     A  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  with  flowers  of  a  light 
rose  color;  a  hybrid  variety.    Bot.  Reg.  t.,  1820. 

A  very  beautiful  variety,  produced  by  Mr.  Waterer,  of  Knaphill, 
between  R.  arboreum  and  caucasicum.  It  has  the  compact  appear- 
ance, in  the  umbel  of  flowers,  of  the  latter.  It  is  "  an  abundant 
flowerer."     (Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

var.  NoblednMm  Hort.  Noble's  Rhododendron. 
A  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  with  flowers  of  a  deep  and   brilliant  rose  color  ;  a  hybrid  variety.    Bot. 
Reg.,  t.  1820. 

Very  much  like  pulcherrimum,  in  all  respects,  "  except  that  its 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  rose  color."  Both  are  stated  to 
be  "  among  the  handsomest  hardy  shrubs  in  cultivation."  (Bot. 
Reg.,  Dec.) 

m&ximum  var.  hybridum  Hook.     R.  frigrans  Hort.  Laurel-leaved  Rhododendron. 
Supposed  between  R.  glaiica  (Azilea  glaiica)  and   R.  miximum.     A  hardy  shrub,  with   white 
flowers  tinged  with  pink;  a  hybrid  variety.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3454. 

"  A  charming  plant,"  cultivated  in  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden, 
under  the  name  of  R.  fragrans.  Dr.  Hooker  states  that  it  has 
every  appearance  of  a  hybrid,  and  refers  it  to  a  figure  in  the  Bot. 
Reg.,  t.  195,  as  a  synonym.  The  flowers  are  delicate,  in  large 
umbels  ;  anthers  yellow.  "  Whatever  may  be  its  origin,  it  is  am- 
ply worthy  a  place  in  every  flower-garden  and  shrubbery."  (Bot. 
Mag.,  Dec.) 
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In  our  collection  are  now  in  full  bloom  /Rhododendron  arboreum 
var.  alta  clerense,  var.  hybridum,  and  var.  RusselHanwwi.  Of  va- 
rieties, of  jR.  indicum,  Smithii,  caerulea,  phoenicea,  and  punicea. 
R.  sinensis  is  also  superbly  elegant,  with  its  clusters  of  bright  yel- 
low, and  highly  odoriferous  blossoms,  numbering  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  in  each.  jR.  alta  clerense  must  certainly  rank  as  the 
most  magnificent  that  has  yet  been  produced,  whether  a  species  or 
a  variety.  There  is  a  richness  about  it,  which  is  not  found  in  any 
of  the  others,  which  we  have  seen  in  flower.  Some  of  the  clus- 
ters were  of  monstrous  size.  If  it  can  but  be  acclimated  to  our 
gardens,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  which 
they  will,  for  a  long  time,  receive.  Several  plants  of  JR. 
arboreum  var.  hybridum  will  be  in  bloom  about  the  middle  of  May, 
together  with  several  fine  varieties  of  R.  pontica,  calendu- 
lacea,  &;c. 

Ksteracece. 

HELICHRY^SUM  (an  old  Greek  name,meaning  a  golden  spiral,  and  consequently  should  be  writ- 
ten Helichrysuni.) 
hico\ox  Lindl.     Two-colored  Helichrysum.     A  hardy  annual;  with  yellow  flowers;  appearing  in 
August;  a  native  of  Van  Dieman's  Land.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1814. 

"  A  beautiful,  new,  hardy  annual,  introduced  by  Mr.  Low,  of 
the  Clapton  nursery.  The  leaves  are  hnear  lanceolate.  It  has  a 
similar  appearance  to  what  is  commonly  called  Xeranthemum  lii- 
ciduni  {H.  bracteatum),  but  rather  more  elegant.  "  One  of  the 
prettiest  new  species  of  the  season  [1835],  that  has  just  passed 
by."     {Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

GALATE'LLA     Cass. 
punctata  JVees  ^'ster  punctitus    W.  if  Kit.  Galatella  intermMia  Cass,    ^'ster  desertorum 
Ji'isc/j.  dotted  Galatella.     A  hardy  perennial   herbaceous  plant ;  growing  two  feet  high;   with 
reddish  lilac  flowers  ;  appearing  in  July  and  August ;  a  native  of  the  east  of  Europe  ;  propa- 
gated by  division  of  the  root,   in  common  garden  soil.     Bot.  Reg.,  1818. 

An  herbaceous  plant,  "  a  native  of  salt  marshes  in  Hungary, 
Podolia,  and  elsewhere  in  the  east  of  Europe."  It  is  very  similar 
to  G.  Ayssopifolia  and  acris.  Like  the  asters,  from  which  this 
genus  has  been  separated,  the  species  are  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish. Its  beauty  is  inferior  to  many  of  our  wild  ones  which  enli- 
ven our  pastures  with  their  numerous  blossoms,  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September.  Desirable,  as  it  is  "  well  adapted  for  bor- 
ders of  shrubberies,  and  for  places  where  shade-loving  plants  alone 
will  grow."     {Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

BE'LLIS 

integrifolia  JUichx.  Ecllpta  integrifolia  Spreng.  Brachycome  xanthocomoides  Less.  Amer- 
ican Daisy.  An  annual  plant,  growing  six  or  eight  inches  high  ;  flowers  pale  pink  ;  appear- 
ing in  June  and  July  ;   propagated  by  seeds;  a  native  of  North  America.     Bot.  Mag.,  3455. 

This  is  the  only  species  of  the  daisy  yet  discovered  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  found  by  Michaux.  Pursh  had  never  seen  it  in  his 
travels  ;  and  when  Mr.  Nuttall  wrote  his  Genera  of  North  Amer- 
ican Plants,  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  except  what  he  gathered  from 
Michaux ;  he  seems  to  have  doubted  his  authority,  as  he  asked  the 
following  question  :  "  Is  it  not  an  Eclipta  ?"  From  this,  an  opinion 
has  gained  ground  with  botanists,  that  none  of  the  species  of  the  fa- 
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vorite  daisy  of  England  were  indigenous  to  America.  Mr.  Nuttall 
did,  however,  discover  it  in  his  last  visit  to  Arkansas,  growing  upon  the 
prairies.  Dr.  Short  has  also  found  it  abundant  in  Kentucky ;  and 
latterly,  Mr.  Drummond  gathered  it  both  at  Rio  Brazos  and  San  Fe- 
lipe de  Austin,  in  the  Texas,  and  sent  to  England  seeds,  and  nu- 
merous specimens,  from  which  plants  have  been  raised,  which  flow- 
ered the  last  season  in  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting little  plant,  and,  we  hope,  will  be  speedily  introduced  to 
our  gardens.  There  are  many  associations  connected  with  the 
name  of  this  flower ;  and  we  should  feel  more  attached  to  this,  a 
native  of  our  own  clime,  than  to  the  one  which  is  known  in  every 
garden,  large  or  small,  and  as  generally  esteemed.  The  flowers 
are  what  is  commonly  termed  single,  the  number  of  the  petals  of 
the  ray  fourteen  to  twenty,  of  a  delicate  white,  tinged  with  purple. 
Peduncles  terminal,  and  single-flowered.  According  to  Michaux, 
an  inhabitant  of  shady  hills  and  banks  of  rivers  in  Tennessee.  (^Bot. 
Mag.,  Dec.) 

CALLIOTSIS. 

A  variety  of  Calliopsis  bicolor  (Coreopsis  tinctoria  Nut.),  called 
atrosanguinea  is  figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  for  De- 
cember. It  resembles  its  parent,  with  the  exception  of  the  dark 
color,  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  petals.  Nothing  is 
known  of  its  introduction  ;  the  seeds  were  received  from  Mr. 
Knight,  of  the  King's  Road,  under  the  name  of  C.  sanguinea. 
In  Sweet's  Brit.  Flow.  Garden,  for  the  same  month,  is  figured  C. 
Drummondw,  which,  we  presume,  must  be  the  same  thing.  It  is 
named  in  honor  of  its  "  indefatigable  discoverer."  The  figure  in 
the  latter,  is  "  from  plants  which  blossomed  in  Dr.  Neill's  collec- 
tion," Canon-mills,  near  Edinburgh. 

CiwcAonaceas. 

RONDELETM. 

A  beautiful  species  of  this  fine  genus,  named  speciosa,  is  figur- 
ed in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  for  December.  It  was  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Cabinet,  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  two  or  three 
years  since.  They  received  it  from  Havana,  in  1830,  where  it  is 
native.  It  requires  the  heat  of  the  stove.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
deep  rose  color,  and  appear  in  corymbs,  something  like  Ixora  coc- 
cinea.     Extremely  desirable  for  the  stove. 

Hydrophyllacea. 

PHACELIA 

congesta /fooA",  Cluster-flowered  Phacelia.  An  annual  plant ;  growing  a  footer  more  in  height; 
with  ornamental  flowers  ;  appearing  in  June ;  color  purplish-blue  ;  a  native  of  the  Texas; 
cultivated  by  seeds.     Bot.  Mag.,  3452. 

This  is  called  a  "  beautiful  species,"  (Dr.  HooJcer.)  It  was 
received  at  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden,  among  the  "  many  inter- 
esting plants,"  last  sent  home  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummond,  having 
been  collected  by  him  in  that  "  interesting  country,"  the  Texas. 
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Its  nearest  affinity  is  P.  bipinnatifida  Michx.,  a  native  of  the  Alleg- 
hany mountains.  Root  annual.  Stem  branched  in  cultivated 
specimens.  Leaves  pinnated  ;  the  ultimate  ones  bipinnatified  ;  all 
slightly  downy.  Peduncles  lateral  and  terminal,  bearing  from 
three  to  five  dense  corymbose  racemes  of  purplish-blue  flowers. 
Corolla  broadly  campanulate.  Anthers  yellow.  It  will  probably 
soon  become  common,  as  it  seeds  freely.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Dec.) 

\jiliacecB. 

VELTHEI'M/j? 
glauca  var.  floribus  rubescenti-purpureis  Hook.    Red  purple-flowered  Veltheimia.    A  bulbous- 
rooted  green-house  plant ;  growing  a  foot  high;  flowers  ornamental;  color  reddish;  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  propagated  by  offsets  in  rich  mould.     Bot.  Mag.,  3456. 

A  "  handsome  Cape  bulb,"  sent  to  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden 
by  the  Baron  Von  Ludwig,  whom  we  have,  in  another  place  in 
this  number,  spoken  of.  It  is  quite  a  different  color  from  the  par- 
ent species.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Dec.) 

OrcJiidacece. 

EPIDE'NDRUM. 
conopseum  Brown  E.  Magnoliffi  Muhl.  Florida  Epidendrum.     A  parasitical  epiphyte ;  growing 
four  or  five  inches   high;  with  small,  pretty  flowers,  of  a  yellowish  green  color  ;  a  native  of 
North  America ;  propagated  by  division  of  the  root  in  peat  and  rotten  wood.    Bot.  Mag.,  3457. 

"  Interesting "  (to  English  botanists)  as  the  only  parasitical 
plant  yet  discovered  in  the  United  States.  It  was  first  seen  by 
Bartram,  in  Florida  ;  plants  were  sent  over  in  Mr.  Drummond's 
last  despatches,  to  England.  Mr.  Gordon  also  communicated 
specimens  to  the  Messrs.  Sheperds,  of  Liverpool,  some  time  since, 
from  which  the  figure  was  taken  ;  the  plants  were  attached  to 
branches  of  the  Magnolia  grandiflora,  on  which  it  is  generally 
found  growing,  though  sometimes  "on  the  trunk  of  oaks."  It  does 
not  possess  much  beauty.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Dec.) 

We  have  now  in  beautiful  bloom,  in  the  green-house,  Cypripe- 
dlum  acaule  Ait.  C.  humile  of  Sw.  Salisbury  and  Willd.,  and  C. 
parviflorum  Willd.  C.  Calceolus  Michx.  The  former  is  well  known 
as  growing  indigenous,  in  this  vicinity ;  the  latter  is  not  found  here, 
but  grows  plentifully  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  We  re- 
ceived these  plants  from  a  friend  in  Vermont,  who  writes  us,  that 
he  has  growing  in  his  garden  a  very  pale-colored  variety,  and  also 
a  white  one ;  this,  he  thinks,  may  be  caused  by  the  localities  in 
which  they  grow ;  if,  however,  they  remain  permanent,  we  have 
been  kindly  promised  plants.  All  the  cypripediums  are  beautiful 
plants,  and  flower  finely  in  the  green-house ;  the  parviflorum  is  of 
an  extremely  fine  yellow  color ;  it  has  been  in  flower  several  days. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  tribe  of  plants  in  every  garden  ;  they 
are  not  difficult  of  cultivation.  If  a  peat  bed  is  made  in  a  rather 
shady  place,  and  the  plants  carefully  taken  up  from  their  native 
habitats,  and  removed  thereto,  they  will  continue  to  flourish  and 
increase.  The  orchises  may  be  placed  in  the  same  situations. 
Several  splendid  species  have  lately  been  introduced  from  Nepaul ; 
they  are  yet,  however,  rare  in  English  collections,  and  will  not, 
probably,  become  common  for  some  time. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardener^ s  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Improvements.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L. 
S.,  H,  S.,  &;c.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  8vo.  Is.  Qd.  each.  No 
LXIX  for  December. 

The  number  of  this  valuable  Magazine  for  December  contains 
a  long  article,  by  the  conductor,  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  pages, 
entitled  "  A  Summary  View  of  the  Progress  of  Gardening,  and  of 
rural  Improvement  generally,  in  Britain,  during  the  past  year  ;  with 
some  notices  relative  to  the  state  of  both  in  foreign  countries.'* 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  progress  of  gardening,  the  conductor  has 
made  two  principal  divisions,  viz., — Gardening  as  an  art,  and  the 
Statistics  of  Gardening.  Under  the  former  is  included  landscape 
gardening,  arboriculture,  floriculture,  and  horticulture. 

Landscape  gardening  is,  as  yet,  the  least  understood  of  any  de- 
partment. According  to  some,  no  such  thing  existed,  until  the 
modern  or  natural  style  of  laying  out  grounds  was  introduced ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  it  includes  every  mode  of  laying  out  grounds, 
either  ancient  or  modern.  Used  in  this  latter  sense,  the  conductor 
claims  the  merit  of  having,  in  the  several  volumes  of  the  Magazine, 
distinguished  and  defined  the  four  different  modes  of  creating  artifi- 
cial landscapes,  which  constitute  the  geometrical,  the  picturesque, 
the  gardenesque,  and  the  rural  styles.  These  are,  we  apprehend, 
not  generally  understood,  and  we  therefore  extract  the  following 
remarks,  and  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  every  reader  : — 

"  The  geometrical  style  consists  in  laying  out  and  planting  gi'ounds  in 
geometrical  figiu-es.  The  picturesque  style  is  characterized,  in  regard  to 
means,  by  the  trees  and  shrubs  being  planted  at  irregular  distances,  as 
they  are  in  natural  forests  and  forest  groups ;  and,  in  regard  to  effect,  by 
its  forming  such  masses  of  wood,  and  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
such  a  general  union  of  these  in  compositions,  as  will  look  well,  if  paint- 
ed. The  gardenesque  style  of  landscape  is  characterized,  as  to  means, 
by  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  whether  in  masses  or  groups, 
being  planted  at  such  distances  as  never  to  be  allowed  to  touch  each 
other ;  and,  in  regard  to  effect,  by  masses  and  groupg,  which,  while  they 
show  the  forzn  of  each  individual  tree  and  shrub  at  a  near  view,  yet,  at  a 
distance,  form  masses  and  groups  such  as,  though  they  would  not  be 
made  choice  of,  in  preference,  yet  would  not  be  rejected  by  a  landscape- 
painter.  Comparing  the  picturesque  and  the  gardenesque  styles  of  land- 
scape, the  former  may  be  said  to  study  most  the  effect  of  the  whole,  as  a 
picture  or  landscape,  which  might  be  painted ;  and  the  latter  the  beauties 
of  the  whole,  as  a  garden  scene  for  walking  m,  and  enjoying  the  trees 
and  plants  individually.  Compared  as  to  the  intensity  and  dm-ation  of 
the  enjoyment,  the  picturesque  style  may  be  said  to  address  itself  chiefly 
to  one  class  of  admirers,  viz.,  the  lovers  of  landscape  scenery ;  and  the 
gardenesque  not  only  to  the  lovers  of  landscape  scenery,  but  to  the  bot- 
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anist  and  the  gardener.  The  latter,  therefore,  embracing,  as  it  does, 
more  than  one  kind  of  beauty,  stands  higher  in  the  scale  of  art,  than  the 
former.  Rural,  or  natural,  landscape  is  characterized  by  being  rural,  or 
natiu-al,  as  contrasted  with  the  artificial  scenery  by  which  it  is,  or  may  be, 
siuTounded,  in  the  given  locality :  it  becomes,  therefore,  only  an  art, 
when  it  is  known  to  be  the  work  of  man.  To  us  it  appears  that,  when 
the  terms  designatmg  these  four  styles  are  properly  miderstood,  so  as  to 
be  readily  applied  to  artificial  scenery,  by  gardeners,  it  will  be  of  essen- 
tial service  to  them,  in  laying  out  grounds :  it  will  prevent  them  from 
endeavoring  to  bring  together,  in  the  same  garden  or  scene,  beauties, 
which  are  incompatible  with  each  other :  for  example,  the  gardenesque 
and  the  picturesque,  in  the  same  shrubbeiy,  or  on  the  same  lawn ;  or,  in 
other  words,  handsome  single  specimens  and  picturesque  groups :  or 
from  attempting  to  combine  the  gardenesque  with  the  natural ;  in  other 
words,  from  mixing  poitious  of  what  may  be  called  highly  refined  scen- 
ery, composed  of  exotic  trees  and  plants,  with  fine  turf  and  gravel,  with 
portions  of  the  ordinary  nature  of  the  locality.  The  mtroduction  of  her- 
baceous flowers  among  trees  and  shrubs  is  a  subject  connected  with 
landscape-gardening,  which,  at  present,  is  not  at  all  understood  by  prac- 
tical meii.  When  herbaceous  flowers  are  introduced  in  pictm^esque 
scenery,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  run  wild,  and  the  sm-face  on  which 
they  are  planted  should  never,  in  the  slightest  degree,  be  cultivated  ;  but 
when  they  are  introduced  into  gardenesque  scenery,  it  must  only  he  in 
situations  where  tlie  particular  kind  of  plant  will  thrive  and  come  to  per- 
fection ;  and  the  ground  about  each  plant  must  be  highly  cultivated.  In 
the  rm-al  style,  no  foreign  plants  whatever,  and  no  marks  of  culture,  must 
appear." 

In  the  department  of  arboriculture,  considerable  has  been  done  ; 
many  new  arboretums  have  been  begun,  and  others  partially  com- 
pleted ;  the  taste  for  planting  them  is  upon  the  increase,  and  no 
place  of  any  distinction  will  long  be  considered  complete  without 
one.  We  wish  that  this  love  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  was  more 
common  among  our  amateur  gardeners,  and  gentlemen,  possessing 
fine  residences  in  the  vicinity  of  our  large  cities.  The  taste  for  ex- 
otics, which  need  protection  during  our  severe  winters,  and  various 
florists'  flowers,  which  require  much  care,  has  rapidly  increased 
within  a  few  years,  and  it  will  also,  we  most  sincerely  hope,  con- 
tinue to,  for  years  to  come.  Still,  we  would  not  have  it  exclude  a 
love  for  ornamental  plantations  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  collect- 
ed from  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  from  foreign  climes  of  the 
same  temperature,  or  where  such  can  be  found  as  will  be  hardy 
when  transferred  to  our  gardens.  The  former  is  a  taste  which, 
though  perhaps  more  general,  because  the  objects  are  more  rare,  is 
certainly  a  much  less  refined  as  well  as  a  less  pleasing  one.  We 
stop  to  admire  the  modest  violet  or  the  gorgeous  tuUp,  while  we 
pass  a  humble  shrub  or  the  majestic  oak,  as  a  common  object. 
The  former  are  beautiful,  while  their  delicate  or  magnificent  blos- 
soms appear ;  but  as  soon  as  these  are  gone,  their  foliage  presents 
little  for  admiration.  How  different  is  it  with  the  latter!  In  flower  or 
out  of  flower,  they  are  ever  interesting.  The  bursting  of  the  buds  in 
the  spring, — the  opening  of  the  blossoms, — the  mature  foliage, — 
the  ripening  fruit, — and,  in  autumn,  the  gay  and  varied  colors  of 
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their  foliage,  are  all, — all,  objects  of  admiration  ;  and  even  in  win- 
ter, how  interesting  to  the  lover  of  nature  is  even  the  beautiful  ram- 
ification of  their  leafless  branches  !  When  our  shrubberies  can  be 
filled  with  mountain  laurels,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  such  truly 
splendid  shrubs,  shall  we  let  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  tulip,  or  the 
splendor  of  the  camellia  satisfy  us  ?  Should  we  give  all  our  atten- 
tion to  the  latter,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  former?  We  sin- 
cerely hope  not ;  and  we  would  again,  as  we  often  have,  invite 
our  readers  to  give  more  attention  to  the  subject. 

Floriculture  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  flourishing  depart- 
ment of  gardening  in  England.  Dahlias  and  heartseases  are 
some  of  the  greatest  articles  of  commerce.  The  establishment  of 
two  floricultural  societies  in  London  has  been  eminently  useful  in 
spreading  a  greater  taste  for  these  flowers.  Great  importations  of 
Ghent  azaleas  and  French  roses  have  been  made  within  a  few 
years.  A  large  number  of  hybrid  plants  have  been  lately  produced 
in  English  gardens. 

The  most  fashionable  house  plants,  at  this  time,  are  the  Orchi- 
daceffi.  Many  new  species  are  imported  every  year,  and  their  cul- 
ture is  becoming  much  better  understood  than  heretofore.  There 
is  scarcely  a  collection  of  plants  of  any  notoriety,  but  what  includes 
a  large  number  of  them. 

In  horticulture,  the  coiling  system  of  vines  first  brought  to  notice 
by  Mr.  Mearns,  and  which  we  have  often  spoken  of,  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  other  subject.  Its  merits  are,  however, 
not  yet  considered  much  by  practical  men.  So  far  as  we  have 
heard,  from  those  who  adopted  the  system  in  our  vicinity,  the  same 
has  been  the  result.  The  London  Horticultural  Society,  owing  to 
pecuniary  circumstances,  has  given  up  the  cultivation  of  culinary 
vegetables.  This  is  much  regretted,  as  the  quality  and  value  of 
all  newly  introduced  plants  was  then  ascertained  and  reported  in 
their  Transactions,  and  from  them,  became  generally  known,  and, 
consequently,  brought  into  cultivation,  by  the  agency  of  seed  stores, 
where  every  thing  can  be  procured.  A  method  of  "compressing 
herbs  into  cakes,  and  preserving  them  closely  wrapped  up  in  paper 
till  wanted  for  use,  has  been  practised  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  gardener  to 
his  grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chiswick."  The  conductor 
observes,  that  it  well  deserves  imitation,  and  might  be  extended  to 
parsley,  fermel,  he.  Our  transatlantic  friends  are  behind  the  age 
in  some  things.  The  Shakers,  in  the  New  England  States,  have, 
for  years,  pursued  this  practice,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  busi- 
ness in  the  article  of  dried  herbs. 

Botanical  and  horticultural  gardens  are  on  the  increase  in  Eng- 
land. Some  new  palm-houses  are  contemplated.  The  Earl  of 
Mountnorris  has  sent  a  collector  to  New  Zealand,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  some  new  ligneous  plants  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
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that  country.     Cottage   gardens  have  been  much  improved,  and 
the  conductor  remarks  as  follows  : — 

"  It  has  been  obsei-ved  to  us,  by  others,  and  we  have  observed  it  our- 
selves, dui'ing  our  occasional  tours,  that  the  gardens  of  cottagers  by  the 
road  side,  have  w^onderfully  improved  within  these  few  years ;  and  we 
have  before  often  observed  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  dahlias, 
fuchsias,  and  other  new  plants  are  to  be  seen  in  them,  which  were  for- 
merly confined  to  gentlemen's  gardens.  This  improvement,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  stated,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  horticultural 
societies,  and  partly,  also,  to  the  benevolent  and  patriotic  exertions  of 
some  gentlemen,  who  authorise  their  head  gardeners  to  supply  the  cotta- 
gers on  their  estates  with  such  useful  and  ornamental  plants  as  can  be 
spared,  and  are  suitable  for  cottage  gardens.  Various  gentlemen,*  also, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  requu'e  their  head  gardeners  to  keep  a 
nursery  of  fruit  trees  and  fruit  shrubs,  to  be  given  away  to  their  farmers 
and  cottagers.  When  we  consider  how  greatly  the  beauty  of  the  margins 
of  all  our  roads  is  increased  by  this  practice,  and  how  much  it  tends  to 
increase  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  cottager,  we  cannot  too  high- 
ly express  our  admiration  of  such  practices.  We  only  wish  they  might 
prevail  every  where,  and  that  every  proprietor  of  land  in  Great  Britain 
or  L'eland  would  adopt  them." 

Commercial  gardening  is  rather  in  a  declining  state  ;  the  supply 
being  greater  than  the  demand.  Were  it  not  for  the  immense  num- 
ber of  plants  which  are  annually  exported  to  this  country,  it  would 
be  much  more  depressed  than  it  now  is.  Nurseries  have  become 
very  general  throughout  England,  and  those  around  the  metropolis 
make  but  few  sales  compared  with  those  of  former  years.  Their 
articles  are  now  limited  to  such  as  are  new  and  rare,  the  more  com- 
mon being  little  sought  after.  It  has  always  been  a  wonder  with 
individuals  who  import  plants  to  this  country,  why  they  should  re- 
main so  high  at  the  present  time,  especially  those  sorts  which  have 
for  years  been  in  the  English  nurseries.  This  is,  no  doubt,  owing, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  high  rents  which  are  paid  for  land,  near 
the  cities  of  London  and  Liverpool,  where  only  such  plants  are 
grown  as  are  wanted  here.  To  this  cause,  and  long  credits,  the 
conductor  attributes  the  high  prices,  and  remarks  that  "  nurserymen 
will  find,  that,  by  calculating  on  small  profits  and  extensive  sales, 
they  will  be  greater  gainers  than  by  relying  on  high  prices  and  se- 
lect purchasers  at  indefinite  credits."  "  This,"  he  says,  "  indeed 
is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  it  is  in  vain,  for  any  person  that 
would  live  and  thrive,  long  to  resist."  We  most  cordially  agree 
with  these  observations,  and  would  ask  the  nurserymen  of  our  own 
country,  and  especially  those  in  our  vicinity,  whether  they  would 
not  also  be  the  greater  gainers,  if  they  were  guided  by  this  princi- 
ple. It  is  useless  to  hold  up  articles,  because,  they  are  not  neces- 
sary to  the  absolute  wants  of  life,  at  a  price  which  none  but  the 
solely  affluent  can  purchase  ;  while  persons  of  more  humble  means 
would  most  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  buy  at 
reasonable  rates.     The  "  spirit  of  the  age  "  does,  indeed,  demand 
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a  reform  in  this  matter.  Considerable  business  is  stated  to  be  done 
between  the  EngUsh  and  American  seedsmen. 

The  state  of  gardening  in  various  countries,  occupies  a  consider- 
able space.  In  France,  a  taste  for  gardening  is  on  the  increase  ; 
nurseries  have  increased,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  seedsmen 
of  France  and  Britain,  and  also  America,  has  greatly  increased. 
M.  Vilmorin  &;  Co.  are  the  greatest  seedsmen  in  Europe.  The 
export  of  bulbs  from  Holland  has  greatly  increased  within  a  iew 
years.  In  Belgium,  the  king  has  introduced  "  extensive  ranges  of 
houses  and  pits,"  into  the  garden  attached  to  the  palace  of  Lacken, 
near  Brussels.  In  other  foreign  countries,  nothing  very  remarkable 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  science  of  gardening.  A  taste  for 
its  pursuit  is  generally  on  the  increase. 

In  this  country,  gardening  is  noticed  as  "  making  rapid  progress." 
The  horticultural  societies  are  mentioned,  as  well  as  "  two  garden- 
ing magazines,"  and  other  journals  of  agriculture.  Little  yet, 
however,  seems  to  be  known  of  the  actual  state  in  which  garden- 
ing exists  in  this  country.  Some  gardens  are  said  to  belong  to 
wealthy  merchants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  which 
information  was  gathered  from  our  magazine.  But  Boston,  with  its 
vicinity,  is  not  mentioned.  The  conductor  anticipates  among  the 
citizens  of  the  western  world,  municipal  gardens,  parks,  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  hot-houses,  the  common  property  of  the  towns, 
which  will  rival  those  of  the  European  aristocracy."  We  indeed, 
expect  much  ourselves :  but  we  are  afraid  that  it  will  be  many 
years  before  such  anticipations  are  realized.  We  hope,  before  the 
next  annual  view  of  the  progress  of  gardening  shall  appear,  that 
the  conductor  will  have  gathered  more  information  respecting  its 
advancement  in  the  United  States. 

A  long  article  on  laying  out  Public  Gardens  and  Promenades, 
also  by  the  conductor,  occupies  many  pages. 


Art.  II.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Silk,  adapt- 
ed to  the  Soil  and  Climate  of  the  United  States.  By  F.  G. 
Comstock,  Secretary  of  the  Hartford  County  Silk  Society,  and 
Editor  of  the  Silk  Culturist.  1  vol.  12mo.  pp.  108.  Hartford: 
Wm.  G.  Comstock.     1836. 

Although  the  subject  upon  which  this  work  treats,  may  not 
come  precisely  within  the  limits  of  our  Magazine,  still  we  cannot 
omit  to  notice  h,  under  the  present  state  of  public  excitement,  in 
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relation  to  the  culture  of  silk  as  an  article  of  domestic  produce. 
We  r.3ed  not  here  speak  of  the  benefits  which,  we  think,  this  coun- 
try will  receive  from  the  attention  which  is  now  being  given  to  it. 
We  have  before  incidentally  expressed  our  mind,  and  we  can  but 
repeat,  that  we  are  every  day  more  convinced  of  its  practicability 
and  its  importance.  The  present  work  is  one  of  the  best,  which 
has  yet  been  published  ;  and,  with  that  of  Mr.  Colob,  contains  all 
the  information  that  is  needed  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Comstock  is 
well  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Silk  Culturist ;  a  work,  having  a 
great  circulation  throughout  the  country,  and  he  has  collected  from 
all  sources,  for  which  he  has  numerous  facilities,  and  has  brought 
together  such  facts  and  statements  as  cannot  fail  to  convince  every 
one  of  the  certainty  of  a  good  return  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
embark  in  the  enterprise.  The  work  is  printed  in  a  neat  type,  on 
good  paper,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  interested 
in  the  culture  of  mulberry  trees,  and  the  rearing  of  silk  worms. 


Art.  III.  The  Year  BooJc :  an  Astronomical  and  Philosophi- 
cal Annual :  fitted  for  general  use  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  By  Marshall  Conant.  1  vol.  12mo.  Upwards  of  200 
pages.  Munroe  St  Francis :  Boston.  Charles  S.  Francis : 
New  York. 

We  were  favored,  some  time  since,  with  a  copy  of  this  work, 
by  the  publishers,  which  we  now  take  the  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  gardeners,  who,  besides  their  profession,  are 
ambitious  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  astronomy,  philosophy, 
&c.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  an  excellent  almanac,  much  use- 
ful and  valuable  information  on  general  subjects.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts  ; — astronomy, — calendar  for  1836, — and  the  Year 
Book.  The  latter  part  contains  miscellaneous  articles,  foreign  and 
domestic  notices  of  recent  inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  more 
practical  departments  of  science  and  the  arts.  It  is  printed  in  a 
beautiful  type,  and  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  library. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  JVotices. 

Scientific  Fecundation. — Bradley,  speaking  of  this  subject,  says  that,  on 
the  first  opening  of  his  tuUps,  he  took  out  all  the  stamens  before  the  fa- 
rina was  ready  to  be  scattered ;  and  thus,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
castrated  the  tulips,  preparatory  to  impregnating  the  stigmas  with  the  fa- 
rina of  other  tulips.  In  like  manner,  he  says,  the  blossoms  of  any  other 
plant  may  be  castrated,  and  cross-fecundated.  [JVeiv  Improvement  of  Plant- 
ing and  Gardening,  Philosophical  and  Practical,  p.  14,  15.)  It  is  generally 
considered  that  this  practice  of  cross-fecimdation  is  quite  new,  and  was 
fii'st  eniployed  by  Mr.  Knight ;  but  a  careful  perusal  of  the  works  of 
Bradley  and  Agricola  will  show  that  scarcely  any  thing  new  has  been 
produced,  during  the  present  centmy,  that  was  not  known  and  practised 
in  the  preceding  one,  perhaps  earlier. — ( Gard.  Mag.,  for  Dec.) 

The  superiority  of  sets  of  potatoes  to  whole  ones  has  been  fully  proved  by 
several  English  cultivators.  The  crop  has  fallen  off  greatly  Avithin  the 
last  two  years  in  Great  Britain,  and  numerous  experiments  have  been 
instituted,  which,  although  they  have  not  given  a  result  altogether  satis- 
factory, have  shown  that  potato  sets  may  lose  their  vital  principle  when 
taken  up  before  they  have  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  maturity.  Mr. 
Niven,  in  the  Irish  Gardener's  and  Farmers  Magazine,  thinks  tliat  tlie  fail- 
ure of  the  crop  in  L"eland  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  some  change 
in  the  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  partly  to  the  careless  manner 
in  which  the  potato  is  treated  atler  it  has  been  dug  out  of  the  gi'ound 
till  it  is  replanted.  The  superiority  of  whole  potatoes  to  sets,  when  an 
early  crop  is  desired,  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Niven,  in  the  same  paper ; 
and  also  the  superiority  of  sets  to  whole  potatoes,  Avhen  the  object  is  a 
main  crop,  more  especially  when  the  bud,  or  rose  end,  as  it  is  called  in 
Ireland,  is  used.  This  superiority  of  sets  to  whole  potatoes  has  been  al- 
so proved  by  the  experiments  conducted  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden,  and  by  various  other  cultivators. — [Ih.) 


Art.  II.     Foreis'n  JVotices. 


Trifblium  incamatum. — The  culture  of  this  species  of  clover  has  great- 
ly Increased  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain ;  it  stands  heat  and  drought 
exceedingly  well,  and  has  been  found,  in  many  cases,  a  valuable  substi- 
tute for  lucerne  and  clover,  which  has  been  completely  biu-nt  up.  We 
hope  its  value  will  be  tried  in  our  climate. — Conds. 

Heaviest  gooseberries  for  1835. — Mr.  Saul,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for 
Dec,  has  given  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  kinds  produced  in  1835.  He 
states  that  they  were  lighter  in  this  season  than  they  have  been  for  ten 
years,  owing  to  the  very  dry  season.  Fewer  seedlings  have  also  been 
raised.     Tlie  following  is  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  ones : — 

Red.  Wonderful,  24  dwt. ;  Companion.  23  dwt.  2  gr. ;  Lion's  Provider, 
22  dwt.  G  gr. ;  Lion,  22  Ciwt.—Yelloiv.  Leader,  23  d\M;.  12  gr. ;  Gunner,  21 
dwt.  10  gr. ;  Sovereign,  20  dwt.  20  gr. ;  Two  to  One,  19  dwt.  22  gr. — 
Green.  Thumper,  20  dwt.  8  gr. ;  Peacock,  20  dwt.  6  gr. ;  Providence,  20 
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dwt. ;  Lord  Crew,  19  dwt.  20  gr.— White.  Eagle,  21  dwt. ;  Ostrich,  20  dwt. 
12  gr;  Fleur  de  Lis,  20  dwt.  12  gr.;  Lily  of  the  Valley,  20  dwt.  11  gr. 
( Gard.  Mag.) 

Piize  dahlias. — The  following  are  the  varieties  which  carried  off  the 
Jirst  prizes  at  the  Cambridge  Florists'  Society.  Among  the  names  of  the 
exhibitors  are  Messrs.  Widnall  &  Brewer,  well  known  as  two  of  the  fin- 
est dahlia  growers  in  England  : — 

The  best  dahlia  of  any  color. — Widnall's  Perfection.  Crimson,  scarlet,  or 
red. — Countess  of  Liverpool.  Jfliite,  or  shaded  white. — Lady  Fordwick. 
Very  dark. — Metropolitan  Perfection.  Orange,  salmon  or  huff. — Wid- 
nall's Prince  of  Orange.  Purple  or  shaded  purple. — Douglas's  Augusta. 
Stripes  of  all  colors. — A  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Widnall.  Zdghi  ground, 
edged,  or  mottled. — Hon.  Mrs.  Harris.  Yelloio,  or  sulphur. — Yellow  Perfec- 
tion. Rose,  or  rosy  cnmson  — Widnall's  Perfection.  Lilac. — Lilac  Perfec- 
tion.    Claret,  or  puce. — Widnall's  Granta. — [Flort.  Cab.) 

Mr.  Widnall  gained  the  most  prizes.  The  Comitess  of  Liverpool  yet 
stands  preeminent  among  the  scarlets. — Conds. 

Scale  for  showing  the  comparative  hardiness  of  Trees.— There  are  many  tree  s, 
generally  considei'ed  as  hardy,  which  will  not  stand  except  m  favorable 
situations  ;  and  others,  called  tender,  which  do  very  well  occasionally  in 
the  open  air.  From  observing  this,  it  has  struck  me  that  the  distinctions 
of  hardy  and  tender,  are  too  broad  and  too  vague,  to  give  an  exact  idea 
of  the  treatment  they  require ;  and  I  conceive  that  you  woidd  do  a  great 
service  to  planters,  and  to  the  cause  of  arboriculture  generally,  if  you 
were  to  publish  a  scale  marked  thus : — Pinus  sylv6stris,  h  h  h,  very 
hardy.  Portugal  laurel,  h.  h,  tolerably  hardy.  .^Vbutus  U^nedo,  h,  very 
hardy.  Z/aiirus  nobilis,  t,  tender.  Magnoh'rt  grandiflora,  t  t,  very 
tender.  Myrtle,  or  camellia,  t  t  t,  exti'emely  tender.  Pomegranate,  or 
the  genus  Citrus,  r,  requiring  a  frame. — (J.  Phillips, —  Gard.  Mag.) 

HamamHis  virginica. — This  tree  is  now  beautifully  in  flower  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  and  in  Thompson's  Nursery,  Mile  End.  Its  yellow  blossoms, 
with  their  long  fringe-like  coi-oUas,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  so  few 
trees  and  shrubs  are  in  flower,  are  most  ornamental ;  its  leaves  die  off  of 
a  rich  deep  yellow  or  orange.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  such  a  tree  so  much 
neglected.  Mr.  Macnab,  Jr.,  whose  interesting  journey  in  North  Ameri- 
ca we  noticed  in  p.  620,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to,  informs  us 
that  it  attains  the  height  of  15  feet  or  20  feet,  in  its  native  situations  in 
America ;  and  he  brought  home  a  piece  of  the  trunk  of  one  tree,  for  a 
gentleman,  (Mr.  Nicol,  of  Edinburgh)  who  is  now  making  observations 
on  different  sorts  of  timber,  between  five  and  six  inches  in  diameter. — 
(Gard.  Mag.)  This  is  a  fine  indigenous  shrub,  or  small  tree,  which  we 
wish  was  more  generally  planted  in  our  shrubberies.  Its  rich-colored 
foliage,  in  autunui,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  its  native 
situations. — Conds. 


Art.  in.     Domestic  JVotices. 


Stratvberries. — At  Belmont  Place,  strawberries  were  cut,  the  last  week 
in  March,  of  fine  size ;  they  were  produced  on  plants  which  were  plac- 
ed on  a  shelf  on  the  back  wall  of  the  stove.  We  wish  this  most  delicious 
fruit  was  more  extensively  forced  in  stoves  and  hot-beds.  A  few  pots 
well  managed,  will  produce  considerable  fruit,  and  the  room  they  would 
occupy  would  be  veiy  small,  compared  with  that  required  for  other 
fruits. — Conds. 
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Forced  Beans. — These  have  been  produced,  at  the  above  place,  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  from  plants  in  pots,  placed  on  the  front  curb  of  the  stove. 
The  beans  were  planted  m  the  latter  part  of  Decenibei*.  The  vines  have 
been  destroyed,  and  a  new  crop  is  now  up  in  the  same  pots. — lb. 

Primula  prfB^nitens  var.  alba  Jimbriata. — A  seedling  of  this  primrose, 
with  a  beautiful  fringed  edge,  has  lately  flowered  in  the  garden  of 
Wm.  G.  Buckner,  Esq.,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  under  the  care  of  Mi\  T. 
Dunlap.  In  our  last,  our  correspondent,  A.  J.  D.  (p.  99)  speaks  of  plants 
of  the  purple  and  white,  with  fiinged  edges,  in  the  collection  of  J.  W. 
Knevels,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Were  it  not  for  this,  Mr.  Dunlap  might  claim 
the  merit  of  first  having  originated  this  beautiful  variety. — lb. 

Ranunculuses  in  Pots. — We  have  lately  seen  growing,  and  finely  in 
bloom,  in  the  green-house  of  Mr.  Sweetser,  Cambridgejjort,  several  pots 
of  ranunculuses.  They  were  planted  in  pots,  about  ten  inches  deep 
(which  were  made  for  hyacuith  bulbs),  ten  or  twelve  in  each.  In  one 
pot,  we  comited  twelve  strong  buds,  besides  several  blossoms.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  if  the  roots  are  j)lanted  m  deep  pots  or 
boxes,  they  can  be  forced  with  the  same  facility  as  the  hyacuith  or  nar- 
cissus. It  is  generally  reconnnended  to  grow  them  in  shallow  boxes, 
from  the  supposition,  we  presume,  that,  as  the  roots  are  small,  they  need 
but  little  earth  to  grow  in.  This  is  a  great  error ;  they  require  much 
nourishment,  and  will  not  flom-ish  unless  they  have  it.  Some  of  the 
flowers  were  exceedingly  large.  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  growing 
them,  can  easily  do  so  by  adopting  tlie  method  above  named. — lb. 

Zinc  Labels  for  marking  Plants. — We  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to 
notice  that  this  kind  of  labels,which  are  superior  to  any  other,  for  retaming 
the  names  of  plants,  is  so  little  used  by  nurserymen  and  gardeners. 
Upwards  of  a  year  since,  we  first  tried  the  experiment  of  markmg  with 
them ;  and  labeled  several  pots  of  chrysanthemums,  which  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  at  all  times,  summer  and  winter ;  the  writing  is  at 
this  time  in  no  way  defaced,  and  the  names  may  be  as  quickly  and  as 
easily  ascertauied,  as  they  could  when  first  written.  We  have  no  doubt 
but  they  will  remain  as  intelligible  for  many  years.  Common  wood 
labels,  which  are  in  general  use,  would  have  rotted  off",  by  tliis  time,  or 
become  so  decayed  upon  the  part  beneath  the  soil,  that  they  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  broken  off",  and  thus  wholly  lost.  When  it  is  considered 
how  little  the  former  cost,  and  the  certamty  of  their  i-etaining  the  names 
for  an  indefinite  space  of  time,  we  hope  that  cultivators  will  bring  them 
into  general  use.  Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  nurseryman,  both  to 
msure  credit  for  his  establishment,  and  reputation  to  himself,  as  the 
sending  abroad  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants,  which  are  truly  marked.  But  as 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  this  is  little  attended  to,  or  if  done,  it  is  with  a 
label  which  either  will  not  retain  the  name,  for  any  time,  or  with  one  on 
which  it  can  never  be  intelligibly  wrote.  English  cultivators  have 
adopted  various  modes  of  marking  plants,  but,  in  oiu-  opinion,  none  of 
them  are  at  all  to  be  compared  with  that  of  writing  ujion  zinc.  These  la- 
bels can  be  as  easily  made  fast  to  a  tree,  by  w  inding  one  end  loosely  round 
a  branch,  as  they  can  be  put  into  a  pot ;  and  they  will  not  need  rencAving 
for  many  years.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves,  of  their  superiority  to  any 
others,  and  we  hope,  for  the  correctness  of  names  of  plants,  which  is 
very  important,  that  they  will  now  be  generally  adopted. — lb. 

White  corollad  var.  of  Tihododendron. — Your  correspondent,  A.  J.  D.,  in 
your  last  number  (p.  99),  speaks  of  "  large  plants  of  the  crimson  and 
ivhite  corollad  i?liodod6ndron  arboreum,"  which  will  be  in  flower  this 
spring,  in  the  collection  belonging  to  J.  W.  Knevels,  Esq.,  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.  I  was  not  aware  that  specimens  of  plants  of  the  white  variety  of 
the  true  arboreum,  strong  enough  to  flower,  were  in  any  collection  in  this 
country  ;  as  it  flowered  for  the  fii-st  time  in  England,  in  1833.     Does  not 
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your  correspondent  have  reference  to  the  i^hotlodendron  albiun  Pursh 
whicli  is  a  native  ? — Yojirs,  Jin  AAiateur. — Boston,  March,  1836. 

Ribes  Sanguineuvi. — This  splendid  shrub,  first  introduced  into  England 
by  tlie  late  Mr.  Douglas,  shoidd  be  in  every  garden  or  shrubbery.  Its 
beautiful  crimson  blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  nuinerous  large  ra- 
cemes, have  a  gorgeous  appearance.  Do  induce  every  person  to  possess 
a  plant,  who  can  find  room  to  put  one  in  his  garden. — lb. 

Forced  Peaches. — In  the  green-house  attached  to  the  garden  of  Dr. 
Webster,  Cambridge,  are  several  trees  trained  on  the  back  wall,  which 
have  now  fruit  on  of  the  size  of  walnuts.  Considering  the  severity  of 
the  season,  this  is  remarkably  early. — Conds. 

The  edible  rooted  Oxalis,  (O'xalis  crenata).  We  hope  experiments  will 
be  made  in  the  cultivation  of  this  promising  tuber,  in  all  the  different 
sections  of  the  Union.  In  England  and  Germany,  although  it  does  not 
appear  in  all  cases  to  realize  the  high  expectations  formed  in  relation  to  it 
on  its  fii-st  introduction,  yet  in  many  cases,  common  crops  have  been  pro- 
duced, fully  attesting  tlie  prolific  quality  of  the  plant.  It  was,  we  believe, 
introduced  into  England  by  Douglas,  from  S.  America,  and  we  conceive 
that  the  temperature  of  our  western  hemisphere,  in  the  same  isothermal 
parallels,  will  be  more  congenial  to  it,  than  that  of  the  eastern.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  desideratum  in  the  rijiening  of  the  tubers,  is  a 
long  dry  autumn,  which  is  to  be  found  in  oiu-  climate,  rather  than  the 
North  of  Europe.  In  many  districts  it  may  become  a  very  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  list  of  culinary  vegetables,  and  resembling  as  it  does,  the 
potato  in  flavor,  may  yet  rival  that  invaluable  root  in  utility.  In  Loudon's 
Mag.,  we  obsei've  a  notice  of  a  single  tuber,  scarcely  an  ounce  in  weight, 
which  yielded  ninety  tubers  at  a  crop,  weighing  nearly  4  lbs.  Still  moi-e 
extraordinary  is  the  following  account,  which  we  extract  from  a  French 
periodical.  "  A  tuber  of  o'xalis  crenata,  weighing  only  28  grains,  was 
planted  on  the  7th  of  April,  in  a  rich  old  cucumber-bed  in  a  garden  at 
Plymouth.  Five  weeks  after,  two  offsets  were  detached  from  the  parent 
root,  and  replanted  separately.  The  parent  plant  acquired  an  astonish- 
ing vigor  spreading  itself  rapidly  over  a  space  more  than  3  feet  in 
circumference."  On  gathering  the  crop,  which  was  found  to  be  of  deli- 
cious flavor,  the  following  was  the  result : — 

Production  of  the  parent  plant,  407  tubers,  weighing  7  lbs.  8  oz. 
"  of  the  two  oflfsets,     198      "  "         3    "    8  " 

Total,  604      "  "11  lbs. 

"  This,"  as  the  editor  observes,  "  is  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  horticulture."  *  The  only  notice  we  have  seen  of  the  culture  of  tlie 
edible  rooted  oxalis,  in  the  United  i^tates,  is  given  by  your  Philadelphia 
correspondent,  (p.  76)  where  it  is  stated  that  a  single  root  had  produced, 
during  the  past  season,  two  quarts,  and  another  a  half  peck  of  tubers  of 
good  flavor.  The  leaves  of  the  O'xalis  crenata  are,  like  many  other  spe- 
cies of  that  genus,  produced  in  threes,  and  the  jdant  is,  during  the  summer, 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  As  the  tuber  can 
now  doubtless  be  procured  at  the  principal  seed-stores,  we  would  rec- 
ommend their  distribution  by  the  different  Horticultural  Societies  in 
various  parts  of  the  coimtiy,  and  commiuiication  to  the  public,  of  the 
results  of  their  cultivation. 

Tlie  Mexican  Qui7ioa,  (Chenopbdium  Quinoa).  A  few  seeds  of  this  new 
esculent  plant,  came  into  our  hands,  but  had  probably  lost  their  vital 
principle,  as  we  could  not  induce  them  to  vegetate.  It  is  an  annual,  and 
not  only  bears  great  crops  of  seeds,  which  are  much  used  in  Mexico,  in 
the  same  manner  as  rice,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  soups  and  broths,  but 
aftbrds  a  great  quantity  of  succulent  leaves,  excellent  when  eaten  as 

*  Annales  de  Fromont,  tome  VI.  p.  172. 
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spinach.  Dombey,  the  botanical  ti'aveller,  mentions  that  the  grains  are 
in  universal  use  throughout  Peru.  They  are  much  more  easily  prepared 
for  food  than  rice,  and,  judging  from  a  few  experiments  lately  made  in 
Europe,  can  be  grown  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  rye,  wheat  or  barley. 
There  can  be  no  i-eason  why  this  plant  should  not  succeed  admirably  in 
the  Middle  States. 

Tlie  Bread-root  of  the  ivestem  Indians  (Psoralea  escidhita).  Pursh,  who 
gave  the  first  description  of  this  plant,  furnished  also  the  often  quoted 
information  m  relation  to  it,  that  it  was  "  a  staple  article  of  diet  among 
the  western  Lidians."  The  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  known  to  bota- 
nists east  of  the  Alleghanies,  except  as  a  dried  specimen  in  their  herbaria. 
Some  of  your  correspondents  in  the  west,  would  confer  a  favor  by  send- 
ing seeds  or  roots  to  the  Atlantic  States,  where  they  could  receive  a  fair 
trial  in  om*  gardens.* — A.  J.  Dooming,  Botanic  Garden  and  JVursery,  JVew- 
burgh,  M  Y.—Feb.  1836. 

Monograph  of  the  JVorth  Ameiican  CtfperacetB. — We  have  been  gratified 
with  a  sight  of  the  proof  sheets  of  a  monograph  of  this  extensive  order 
of  plants,  by  Dr.  Torrey,  now  publishing  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  N.  Y.  It  is  remarkably  complete  ; 
Professor  Torrey  (with  Dr.  Gray,  whose  monograph  of  Rhyncospora  has 
recently  been  published  in  the  Annals,)  having  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
study  and  research  to  this  extensive  group  of  vegetation.  The  generic 
and  specific  descriptions,  in  many  instances  entirely  new,  and  in  all 
cases  thoroughly  revised,  evince  the  quantity  of  labor  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it ;  and  the  observations  which  follow  tlie  copious  list  of 
localities  in  almost  every  species,  are  characterized  by  that  acuteness  of 
investigation  which  has  contributed  to  give  to  Dr.  Torrey  so  distinguished 
a  botanical  reputation  both  in  Em-ope  and  America. — A.  J.  D. 

Transplanting  Evergreen  Trees. — There  is  but  one  period,in  this  climate, 
when  the  removing  of  evergreens  from  their  native  sitimtions  can  be 
attended  with  certain  success.  It  is  that  season  when  the  buds  are  dis- 
tinctly swollen,  and  the  whole  tree  is  full  of  nourishing  juices.  This 
may  happen  at  various  times  in  diflTerent  localities,  and  with  different 
species,  but  generally  takes  place  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  from 
the  1st  of  April  to  the  10th  May.  The  spongioles  and  small  fibres  of 
evergreen  trees  are  much  more  susceptible  to  injury  from  the  action  of 
di-ought  than  those  of  deciduous  trees,  and  they  should  by  all  means,  if 
possible,  be  preserved  moist  until  replanted.  Many  persons  err,  by  fol- 
lowing the  rules  laid  down  in  European  puljlications,  laudatory  of  late 
summer  and  even  winter  planting,  and  find,  to  their  mortification,  that 
they|are  not  adapted  to  our  seasons.  The  early  and  copious  autumn 
rams,  which  make  August  a  favorite  month  for  this  operation  in  many 
parts  of  England,  are  often  protracted  to  too  late  a  period  here,  to  be  of 
any  service  in  the  production  of  fresh  i-oots,  and  the  hot  sun,  and  dry 
soil  extinguish  the  last  remnant  of  life  in  the  withering  trunk.  Winter 
transplanting,  though  useless  if  practised  in  the  ordinary  way,  may  be 
carried  on  with  great  success  if  the  trees  are  taken  iqj  with  balls  of 
frozen  earth.  With  holes  previously  prepared,  and  a  strong  drag-sled 
for  transportation,  evergreen  trees  of  very  large  size  may  be  removed 
with  astonishing  success :  and  a  beautiful  effect  may  be  produced  almost 
immediately.  The  success  of  all  experiments  in  transplanting,  and  more 
especially  with  large  individuals,  is  wonderfully  insured  by  dejjositing 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  which  covers  the  roots,  a  layer  of  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  of  any  old  litter,  mulch  or  coarse  vegetable  substance, 
which  will  preserve  a  moisture   in  the   soil,  and  prevent  the  injurious 

*  Prof.  Short,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  will,  if  this  note  should  meet  bis  eye,  oblige  us  by  any 
information,  respecting  it,  which  may  be  in  his  possession. — A.  J.  D.     ' 
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effects  of  the  drying  winds  and  hot  sun  upon  the  mould  where  tx*ie  en- 
feebled rootlets  are  endeavoring  to  re-establish  themselves. — Jl.  J.  D. 

Floivering  ofCycas  revoluta. — There  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Japanese 
sago,  (C^cas  revoluta,)  now  in  a  state  of  inflorescence  in  the  rich  exotic 
collection  of  J.  W.  Knevels,  Esq.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  The  trunk  (which 
in  none  of  the  Cycadaceee  attains  any  great  altitude)  is  about  three  feet 
six  inches  in  height,  nearly  the  same  in  circumference,  and  has  the  aged 
and  venerable  appearance  of  a  century's  growth.  It  is  crovraed  by  a 
beautiful  tuft  of  the  deep  green  pinnated  fronds.  Cycas  revoluta  belongs 
to  the  DicB^cia  Polyandria,  of  Linnseus,  and  the  present  plant  is  a  female. 
The  inflorescence  exliibits  itself  in  the  form  of  a  globose  cluster,  about 
tlie  size  of  a  man's  head,  of  brownish  metamorphosed  leaves,  on  the 
sides  of  which  are  arranged  the  embryo  drupes,  crowned  each  with  a 
single  stigma.  The  appearance  of  the  plant  in  blossom  is  highly  inter- 
esting to  the  botanist,  and  striking  to  a  general  observer,  though  there 
are  no  gaudy  colored  petals  to  arrest  the  eye.  This  specimen  is  believed 
to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  probably  the  first  female  plant  that 
has  produced  flowers  in  the  United  States. — A.  J.  D. 

The  Season  in  Georgia. — The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent  in  Georgia,  dated  March  7th,  1836.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  severity  of  the  winter  has  not  been  confined  to  New  England,  alone, 
but  has  extended  throughout  the  country : 

"The  season  with  us  is  backward,  but  promises  well  as  yet  for  fruit. 
Peach  buds  scarcely  begin  to  show  red.  Gladiolus  Watsom'iw,  (new  with 
me)  has  flowered  finely,  and  I  like  it  much:  G.  lineatus  (?)  and  undulatus, 
are  coming  on  strong.  Watsom'a  aletroides,  is  in  bud ;  W.  marginata 
and  Merianct,  will  soon  be  so.  Sparaxis  grandiflora,  two  bulbs  out  of 
twenty,  from  seed  sown  about  fourteen  months  ago,  are  going  to  flower 
in  a  few  days ;  S.  tricolor  is  weak.  Ferraria  undulata,  and  Hypoxis 
stellata,  are  showing  buds." 

Tigridia  pavonia,  in  the  climate  of  Georgia,  flowers  abundantly  from 
new  oft'sets  nearly  all  summer  and  autumn. — Conds. 

Rhododendron  nudijlbra  Azalea  nudijldra  L. — This  elegant  species, 
which  grows  in  large  quantities  near  Worcestei',  and  also  near  Keene, 
N.  H.,  should  be  introduced  into  every  garden.  Its  vivid  brilliancy  can- 
not be  appreciated  unless  seen  in  its  native  situations,  especially  on  thin 
sandy  soils  which  border  a  deep  growth  of  wood,  or  rocky  banks  of  our 
rivei-k  Near  its  more  lofty  companion,  the  gloomy  Kalmz'a  latifolia,  we 
scarcely  know  of  the  two,  which  excites  the  most  admiration.  We  have 
seen  it  oftentimes  growing  in  this  manner  on  the  high  precipitous  and 
picturesque  banks  of  the  noble  Hudson,  contributing  its  humble  beauty 
to  the  united,  unsurpassed  loveliness  of  the  scene.  Transferred  to  our 
gardens,  and  planted  in  large  clumps,  it  loses  none  of  its  attraction,  but 
gives  additional  richness  to  the  surrounding  shrubs.  R.  viscosa,  conunon 
in  the  vicinity,  if  planted  in  masses,  has  also  a  beautiful  appearance. — 
Yours,  R. 

Pennsylvariia  Horlicultural  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on 
Monday,  the  1.5th  iust.,  tJie  premium,  lor  the  best  variety  of  vegetables, 
viz.,  asparagus,  seakail  and  lettuce,  was  awarded  to  Wm.  Chalmers, 
gardener  toMrs.  Stott.  Mr.  Clialmers  also  obtaiiied  the  ])remium  for  the 
best  bouquet.  Mr.  Engleman  exhibited  lettuce  and  excellent  scarlet 
radishes.  Horace  Rinney,  Esq.,  was  elected  ])resident,  instead  of  Geo. 
Voux,  Esq.,  deceased. —  Yours,  A.  B. — Philadelphia,  Feb.  16,  183(3. 

Lemon  Hill,  the  residence  of  Henry  Pratt,  Es(].,  was  sold  yesterday  for 
the  handsome  sum  of  $-225,000,— the  very  superb  collection  of  plants 
included.     They  will  be  offered  at  public  sale  in  May  next. — lb. 

JVeiv  Seedling  variety  of  the  Mimulus. — A  very  beautiful  seedling 
mimulus,  much''  resembling  M.  Smithv",  has  been  raised  l)y  Mr.  W.  Car- 
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ter,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge.  It  has  a  very  large  flower,  with 
two  dark  spots,  m  the  place  of  one  in  the  Smithw.  It  is  stated  to  be 
very  beautiful. — Conds. 

Miisette  rose  Lamarque.— This  most  splendid  variety  is  now  in  full 
bloom  in  the  unique  collection  of  plants  of  Mi*.  Sweetser,  Cambridge- 
port.  It  is  a  standard  plant,  budded  four  or  hve  feet  high,  and  has  ex- 
panded fom-  or  five  of  its  yellowish  white  blossoms,  measui-ing  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter.  This  variety  should  be  in  every  garden.  It  is 
of  vigorous  growth. — lb. 


Art.  IV.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  Fehruai-y  27th. — Exhibited.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  the  following 
species  and  varieties  of  the  camellia : — reticulata,  j/ialiflora  {Sasdnqvxi 
Thun.  var.  plena  rubra)  eximia,  alba  plena,  Chandleri,  myrtifolia,  coccin- 
ea,  p?eoni(Bfl6ra  rosea,  variegata,  conchiflora,  splendens,  Colvilh',  rosacse^a, 
Dors6ttn  and  corallina  ?  (florida) ;  the  four  latter  were  exhibited  for  the 
fii-st  time  ;  also  Peeonia  Moidan  var.  Banksiff. 

March  5th. — Exhibited.  From  Messrs.  Hovey,  several  species  and  varieties 
of  camellias: — elegans,  variegata,  eximia  (of  the  French),  corallina,  splend- 
ens, insignis,  alba  plena,  imperatrice  du  Bresil,  ane^noneflora,  venosa,  ign6s- 
cens,  and  a  variety  unknown  ;  venosa  and  ignescens  were  exhibited  for 
the  fii'st  time.  From  S.  Sweetser,  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  containing  J?ho- 
dod6ndron  arboreum  var.  hybridiun,  R.  indicimi  Var.  hybrida  (Azalea  In- 
dica  var.)  Melianthus  major,  Clarkm  61egans,  Cyclamen  persicujn,  lYis 
chin^nsis,  oxalises,  crimson  nasturtium,  yellow  tea  roses,  &c.,  &c. 
Read. — Letters  fi-om  A.  Walsh,  Esq.,  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  from  Wm. 
Kenrick,  Newton. 

Presents. — The  New  American  Orchardist,  and  the  Silk-Grower's 
Guide,  from  Wm.  Kenrick. 

March  12th. — Exhibited.  From  the  Messrs.  Winship,  a  great  variety  of 
flowers,  among  which  were  i?hododendron  Zedifolia,  R.  indicum  phoeni- 
cea,  and  hybrida ;  £rica  verticil  lata,  and  herbacea;  E'pacris  grandiflora, 
•Acacia  armata  and  longiflora,  Melianthus  major,  Calceolarea  scabioseefo- 
lia,  Eupatorium  odoratum,  Verbena  Aubletza,  Bryophyllum  calycinum, 
mimuluses,  geraniums,  oxalises,  stocks,  roses,  petunias,  salvias,  canary 
asters,  Calla  sethiopica,  ^selepias  curassavica,  &c.,  &c.  From  T.  Mason, 
iJhododendi-on  indicum,  .Acacia  longifolia,  Camellia  maliflora,  C.  j.  pom- 
ponia,  and  a  seedling  ;  i-oses,  geraniums,  schizauthus,  stocks,  prmu'oses, 
&c. 

Read. — A  letter  from  the  Messrs.  Hovey. 

Presents. — The  American  Gardener's  Magazine,  Vol.  I,  and  three  Nos. 
of  Vol.  II,  from  the  Messrs.  Hovey. 
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Roots,  Tubers,  tfc. 

Potatoes : 

Common,  j  P"  ij^"'''' 

'  (  per  bushel, 

m.  \  per  barrel, . . . 

Chenangoes,  )  P^r  bushel,... 

Eastport,     jP"  barrel   

'       '     (  per  bushel, 

St.Helena.JP",'"^"'''' 

'  I  per  bushel, 

Turnips : 

Common,  1  P"  ^"--.^'i 

'  I  per  bushel, 

Yellow  French,  per  barrel,  . . 
Onions: 

e  per  barrel, 

Common,  ?  per  bushel, 

(  per  bunch, 

White,  per  bunch, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Cabbages,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages :  per  dozen. 

Savoys,   

Drumhead, 

Red, 

Brocoli,each, 

Cauliflower,  each, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Jjettuce,  per  head, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 

Dandelions,  per  half  peck, 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Canada  crookneck,  per  cwt.,  . . 


From 

To 

$  cts. 

$  cts. 

1  00 

1  25 

m 

50 

125 

1  50 

50 

62.1 

2  00 

2  50 

1  00 

1  50 

1  75 

621 

75 

50 

75 

25 

371 

1  00 

1  25 

2  25 

2  50 

75 

1  00 

3 

4 

6 

50 

75 

50 

75 

75 

12.1 

6 

10 

20 

14 

75 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

none. 

10 

25 

6 

10 

8 

121 

25 

50 

none. 

West  India,  per  cwt 

Common  crookneck,  per  cwt.  . . 

Lima,  per  cwt 

Palermo  Squash,  per  pound,. . . 
Pumpkins,  each, 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  peck 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, 

Savory, 

Spearmint, 

Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert : 

„  (  per  barrel, 

Common,  I  {,g^  ^^^,,^,'^ 

„  ,,    .       \  per  barrel, 

Baldwin,  I  J,er  bushel, 

o        .       i  per  barrel, 

Russets,    I  ^„  bushel,    

Pears : 

St.  Germain,  per  dozen, 

iiiT.   .        i  per  barrel, 

^^'"l"'  1  per  bushel, 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Pine  Apples, 

Grapes : 

Malaga,  per  pound,  

Cranberries,  per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

-.  I  per  box, 

Oranges,     j 'per  dozen, 

T  <  per  box, 

Lemons,      j  {^er  hundred 

Chestnuts,     P'^'^"''''' 

'  (  per  bushel, 

T»T  1     .       i  per  barrel, 

Walnuts,    I  ^e,.  bushel, 

Almonds,  per  pound, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 


Prom 

To 

$  cts. 

$  cts 

4  00 

4  00 

5  00 

4  00 

6 

12^ 

25 

50 

75 

17 

20 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

1  75 

2  00 

621 

75 

2  00 

2  12 

1  00 

1  12 

1  75 

2  00 

87 

1  00 

none. 

4  50 

5  00 

2  00 

none. 

371 

50 

371 

50 

6  00' 

8  00 

2  50 

3  00 

2  25 

3  75 

25 

37. 

2  25 

2  50 

1  00 

1  25 

6  50 

7  00 

2  00 

2  50 

4  00 

4  50 

1  75 

2  00 

12 

14 

4 

6 

Remarks. — Since  our  last,  sales  have  been  more  brisk,  although  the 
weather  has  continued  severe,  nearly  up  to  this  time.  Some  potatoes 
have  arrived  from  the  Eastward ;  Nova  Scotias  are  very  plenty ;  Eastport 
have  advanced  in  price,  and  there  are  few  remaining  on  hand.  Turnips 
are  plenty  and  good.  Loose  onions  are  rather  scarce,  and  prices  have 
advanced  by  the  barrel ;  those  in  bunches  are  plentifully  abundant,  and 
are  sold  remarkably  low.  Of  cabbages  there  is  a  good  supply  for  the 
season.  Brocoli  and  cauliflowers  are  all  gone.  No  celery  remains  on 
hand.  Lettuce  is  brought  in  of  finer  quality,  and  in  tolerable  plenty  for 
the  earliness  of  the  season.  Radishes  are  also  abundant.  Spinach 
comes  to  hand  in  large  quantities.  A  few  dandelions,  the  first  this  year, 
were  brought  in  this  week ;  they  were  not,  however,  collected  from 
fields,  but  were  cut  from  cultivated  plants ;  we  have  often  wondered  why 
they  were  not  oftener  grown  in  gardens ;  they  are  much  superior  to 
those  culled  from  pastures.  Canada  crookneck  squashes  are  about  gone, 
and  of  the  common  crookneck,  there  ai-e  very  few  remaining  on  hand. 
West  Lidia  are  tolerably  plenty,  several  hundred  having  lately  arrived. 
The  stock  of  apples,  in  general,  is  yet  abundant,  though  prices  have 
advanced  on  some  kinds ;  this  is,  hoAvever,  for  those  which  have  been 
picked  over,  and  of  superior  quality;  Baldwins  arc  quite  scarce  ;  russets 
have  declined  in  price.     Pine  apples  are  scarce.     Oranges  and  lemons 
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are  very  plenty;  several  cargoes  have  lately  arrived.  Cranbemes  are 
considerably  lower  in  price.  Good  chestnuts  are  in  demand,  but  are 
scarce  ;  those  of  poor  quality  are  plenty ;  walnuts  remain  the  same. — 
Yours,  M.  T.— Boston,  March  22d,  1836. 


Art.  VI.     Obituary  JVotice. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  March,  George  C. 
Barrett,  at  the  age  of  27  years,  proprietor  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
and  seedstore.  Mr.  Barrett  was  an  industrious  and  enterprising  citi- 
zen, and  as  such,  carried  on  an  extensive  business  in  seeds.  His  loss 
will  be  deeply  felt  by  those  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 


Art.  VU.    Meteorological  JVotices. 

FOR  FEBRUARY. 


The  severity  of  the  weather,  through  the  month  of  February,  was 
almost  unprecedented.  Considerable  snow  fell,  which,  with  that  diu-ing 
the  previous  winter  months,  was  several  feet  in  depth.  The  mercury 
fell  below  zero  in  the  morning  for  ten  days  in  succession,  the  first  part  of 
the  month ;  and,  about  the  middle,  it  fell  as  low,  for  eight  days  more. 
The  winds  were  prevalent  from  the  north-west.  More  than  half  of  the 
month  was  cloudy,  and  extremely  unpleasant. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  17°  12';  highest,  44°;  lowest,  11° 
below  zero. 

Winds. — N.,  five  days — S.  E.,  one — S.  W.,  six — W.,  five — N.  W.,  twelve 
days. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  eight  days;  light,  twenty-one  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather.  Fine,  nine  days ;  Fair,  five  days ;  Cloudy, 
fifteen  days. 

Rainy,  four  days ;  Snoivy,  seven  days. 


MONTHLY    CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR    APRIL. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  Vines,  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  will  now  be  opening  their 
blossoms :  raise  the  temperature  a  little,  and  admit  but  a  small  portion  of 
air,  till  the  fruit  is  set.  After  that,  let  the  vines  be  syringed  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  give  more  air.  For  further  directions,  see  Vol.  I,  pp. 
79,  119,  159,  &c. 
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Grape  Eyes  may  still  be  put  in  hot-beds :  those  which  were  started 
last  month,  will  now  be  several  inches  high :  keep  up  the  temperature 
of  the  bed  by  linings,  and  give  them  occasionally  a  little  liquid  manure. 
See  Vol,  I,  p.  48. 

Strawberry  Beds  should  be  uncovered  this  month,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  grow,  let  them  be  top  dressed  with  a  little  old  rotten  manure. 
New  beds  should  be  made  this  month.     See  page  50. 

Pear  and  Apple  trees  should  be  grafted  this  month. 

Gooseheiry  and  Cwrant  Bushes  should  be  pruned,  if  not  yet  done.  New 
plantations  should  also  be  made. 

Raspberry  Bushes  should  be  tied  up  to  stakes,  and  new  plantations 
made,  if  wanted. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Hyacinth  and  Tidip  beds  slioidd  be  uncovered  early  this  month.  The 
surface  should  be  lightly  stirred  with  a  trowell. 

Ranunculuses  should,  if  dry  weather,  be  duly  watered,  and,  as  their 
flower  stems  advance,, they  should  be  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Tender  Annuals  should  be  immediately  sown  in  hot-beds.  Hardy  and 
half  hardy  should  be  sown  in  the  open  ground. 

Salvia  Splendens.  Cuttings  of  this  fine  plant  should  be  put  in  at  this 
season. 

Calceolarias  and  Schizanthuses,  in  the  green-house,  will  again  require  re- 
potting. 

Geraniums  will  now  soon  be  in  full  bloom.    Give  them  plenty  of  water. 

Camellias  will  still  require  regular  waterings,  as  they  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  growth.  Continue  to  repot  all  such  as  are  not  in  good  health. 

Rose  Bushes  should  be  now  pruned,  and  all  the  transplanting  that  is  to 
be  done  should  be  finished  this  month.  For  a  good  selection,  see  Vol.,  I, 
p.  290. 

Dahlias  should  still  be  propagated,  if  cuttings  of  a  great  number  are 
wanted  to  decorate  the  borders:  if  only  a  few  of  each  sort  are  wanted, 
the  roots  may  be  divided,  leaving  a  good  shoot  to  each  tuber. 

Tiger  Flowers,  Jacobean  Lilies,  Tuberoses,  and  Gladiolus,  should  be  set 
in  pots,  and  placed  in  the  hot-bed.     See  Vol.  I. 

Perennials  should  be  transplanted  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Asparagus  Beds  should  have  their  surface  forked  over  carefully,  and 
leveled  off  even  with  the  rake.  Preparations  should  be  made,  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  plant  new  beds. 

Rhubarb  Roots  should  be  transplanted  this  month.  For  particular 
directions,  see  Vol.  I. 

Cucumbers  in  hot-beds  will  now  be  showing  blossoms.  Give  plenty  of 
air  and  water,  and  keep  up  the  heat  by  linings. 

Peas  should  be  sown  immediately,  in  warm   situations. 
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ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art,  I.  Observations  on  the  Culture  of  the  Plum,  with  some 
Remarks  upon  the  Insects  inftstins;  that  Tree.  By  Messrs.  C. 
&f  A.  J,  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nursery,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 

The  plum  in  some  of  its  species,  as  the  beach  plum,  (Prunus 
littorahs)  and  the  Chicasaw  plum  (P.  chicasa)  is  indigenous  to 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  the  fine  cultivated  varieties, 
now  so  abundant  in  our  gardens,  have  been  produced  from  an  eas- 
tern species  (Prunus  domestica),  probably  first  introduced  into 
Europe  from  Syria. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plum  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  is 
exceedingly  easy.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  that  purpose  is  a 
moderately  strong,  light  and  dry  loam ;  moist  soils  predisposing  the 
tree  to  disease,  and  rendering  it  unfruitful.  Gravelly  and  stony 
soils,  though  generally  considered  rather  unsuitable,  will  be  found 
excellent  if  the  trees  are  planted  in  orchards,  and  receive  that  care 
in  cultivation,  peculiarly  proper  for  such  situations. 

The  plum  not  requiring  walls  in  this  climate,  but  growing  with 
great  luxuriance  as  an  open  standard  tree,  needs  but  little  skill  in 
pruning ;  the  head  of  the  tree  should  by  no  means,  however,  be 
permitted  to  become  crowded  with  branches,  but  by  judicious 
trimming,  be  kept  open  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun  and  air. 
Pruning,  in  the  plum,  as  in  all  other  stone  fruits,  should  be  per- 
formed while  the  branches  are  small,  as  the  exudation  of  gum  is 
induced  by  lopping  large  limbs,  and  the  wounds  heal  with  difficulty. 
To  those  persons  who  feel  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  a  modern  cata- 
logue of  fruits,  the  following  selection  of  plums,  of  first  rate  ex- 
cellence, for  a  small  garden,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

VOL.    II. NO.    V.  21 
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Yellow  fruited.  Green  fruited. 

Washington,  Green  Gage, 

Coe's  Golden  drop,  Imperial  do. 

Drap  d'or,  Flushing  do. 

Yellow  Gage,  Luscomb's  Nonsuch. 

Blue  or  Purple  fruited. 

Reine  Claude  Violette,  or  Purple  Gage, 

Blue  Imperiatrice,  Nectarine, 

Kirk's,  Red  Gage. 
Imperial  Diadem, 

The  Reine  Claude  Violette,  or  purple  gage,  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  of  plums.  The  Blue  Imperiatrice  is  excellent,  and  keeps 
a  long  time  after  ripening.  Coe's  Golden  drop  and  the  Wash- 
ington are  very  large  and  luscious  fruit;  and  the  Nectarine  and 
Kirk's  plum,  are  very  beautiful,  of  large  size,  and  fine  flavored. 
The  Azure  Hative  may,  in  addition  to  the  above,  be  recommen- 
ded as  a  very  early  variety,  and  the  White  Magnum  Bonum,  oregg 
plum,  as  being  suitable  for  preserving. 

Diseases  of  the  Plum.  The  plum  tree  is  subject  in  this  coun- 
try, in  many  districts,  to  the  attacks  of  two  or  three  insects  which 
commit  great  havoc  in  their  respective  methods,  and  which,  owing 
to  the  culpable  ignorance  or  negligence  of  cultivators,  are  permit- 
ted to  increase  and  disseminate  themselves,  ad  libitum.  The  first 
and  most  troublesome  of  these  visitors,  is  the  Curculio  nenuphar  of 
Herbot.*  It  is  a  small  winged  insect,  scarcely  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  furnished  with  a  sharp  rostrum  or  bill,  with  which  it  pier- 
ces the  embryo  fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  in  the  expanded  blos- 
som. Though  the  insect  itself  is  too  inconspicuous  to  attract  the 
eye  of  a  careless  observer,  amidst  the  countless  myriads  of  epheme- 
ral winged  creations  of  a  spring  day,  yet  the  watchful  horticul- 
turist may  discover  it  in  great  numbers  flitting  about  in  the  trees, 
while  yet  laden  with  blossoms,  and  puncturing  the  newly  formed 
fruit  to  deposit  the  egg  which  is  to  continue  its  race.  These  punc- 
tures may  first  be  discovered  when  the  fruit  begins  to  swell,  and 
when  it  has  attained  half  or  a  fourth  of  its  size  ;  they  are  very  dis- 
tinct to  the  eye,  remaining  in  the  form  of  a  crescent-shaped  scar, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  green  fruit.  The  egg  in  the  mean  time 
hatches,  and  the  larvae  silently  works  its  way  towards  the  stem  of 
the  fruit,  which,  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  that  point,  falls  from  the 
tree.  The  whole  crop  is  in  many  cases,  where  the  careless  culti- 
vator has  suffered  the  annual  increase  of  the  curculio,  drops  in  this 
manner  prematurely  from  the  tree,  to  the  great  mortification  and 
astonishment  of  those  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  habits  of  the  in- 
sect race,  who  can  see  no  cause  of  such  a  destruction  of  fruit. 
When  the  fruit  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  the  grub  or  larvae,  obey- 
ing the  instinct  of  nature,  after  a  short  time,   leaves  the   now  use- 

*  RynchcE-nvs  cerasi  Peck. 
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less  and  decayed  plum,  and  finding  its  way  into  the  soil,  remains 
there  at  some  depth  below  the  surface,  to  come  forth  in  the  succeed- 
ing spring,  in  its  winged  state,  to  go  through  its  little  round  of  exis- 
tence again. 

Countless  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
evil,  caused  by  the  curculio,  which  are  directed  to  the  destruction 
of  the  insect  in  a  winged  slate,  when  engaged  in  perpetrating  the 
mischief,  whilst  the  tree  is  yet  in  bloom  :  but  there  is  but  one 
easy,  certain,  and  efficacious  method  of  putting  a  stop  to  its  rava- 
ges, viz.,  by  destroying  it  in  the  larvae  or  grub  state  after  it  has  fal- 
len from  the  tree,  and  before  it  has  left  the  fruit.  In  plum  orchards 
nothing  can  be  more  easily  accomplished.  The  cultivator  has  only 
to  turn  in  his  swine,  and  allow  them  to  devour  the  fruit  daily  as 
it  falls  from  the  tree,  and  every  insect  will  perish.  This  has 
been  tested  repeatedly,  and  with  uniform  success.  The  curculio, 
though  a  winged  insect,  is  scarcely  a  migratory  one,  seldom  leaving 
the  neighborhood  of  the  tree  under  which  it  emerged  from  the  soil, 
and  it  has  been  found  that,  of  two  trees  standing  in  adjoining  gar- 
dens, one  of  them  was  attacked,  and  the  fruit  destroyed,  whilst  the 
neighboring  one,  when  pains  had  been  taken  to  destroy  the  insects, 
remained  laden  with  a  beautiful  crop.  In  small  gardens,  therefore, 
when  the  number  of  trees  is  limited,  it  would  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  gathering  up  and  destroying  the  green  fruit,  as  in  a  short 
time,  the  whole  brood  would  be  exterminated.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  when  the  soil  has  been  trodden  hard,  when  it  has  been 
paved  underneath  the  branches,  or  in  situations  where  the  tree  has 
inclined  over  a  sheet  of  water,  the  larvae  of  the  curculio,  not  be- 
ing able  to  find  its  way  readily  into  the  soil, perishes,  and  the  trees  bear 
abundantly.  This  is  obviously  the  reason  why  the  trees  in  the 
hard  trodden  or  paved  yards  of  cities,  often  yield  such  surprising 
crops— and  the  amateur  horticulturist  may  draw  a  useful  lesson 
from  this  fact. 

Another  most  troublesome  malady  to  which  the  plum  is  liable 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  knots.  It  exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of  rough  black  excrescen- 
ces upon  the  branches,  of  various  sizes,  from  the  scarcely  percepti- 
ble swelling,  to  bundles  of  the  size  of  the  fist.  If  permitted  to  extend 
itself,  it  soon  covers  the  whole  tree,  apparently  disseminating  its 
poisonous  influence  by  the  medium  of  the  sap  through  the  entire 
individual.  On  dissecting  an  infected  branch,  the  wood  and  bark, 
in  the  discarded  part,  is  found  black  and  dry,  and  the  whole  vege- 
table substance  is  changed  in  appearance;  if  long  diseased,  the  con- 
ducting vessels  are  dead  and  dried  up,  and  this  malignant  influence 
may  be  seen  extending  itself  upwards,  first  visible  in  the  pith,  and 
afterwards  in  the  heart- wood,  until  the  whole  branch  is  destroyed. 
Upon  opening  these  prbtuberances  carefully,  at  a  certain  season  of 
the  year,  the  close  observer  will  detect  the  larvae  of  an  insect  of 
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the  weevil  family,  and  which  Professor  Peck  believes  to  be  the 
same  insect  (the  curculio)  Rhynchonnus  cerasi,  which  attacks  the 
fruit — he  having  reared  it  from  the  grub  that  inhabits  the  excres- 
cences of  the  cherry  tree.  But  we  are  inclined  to  believe  this  in- 
sect to  be  another  and  a  totally  distinct  species,  and  shall  endeavor, 
the  present  season,  by  rearing  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  some 
skilful  entomologist,  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  Practically,  how- 
ever, this  knowledge  is,  perhaps,  of  no  great  consequence,  as  it  is 
known  that  the  larva;  leave  the  diseased  branches  in  July,  and  a 
knowledge  of  tiiis  single  fact  should  be  sufficient  to  impress  upon 
the  horticulturist  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  and  extirpating  (burn- 
ing is  the  best  method),  entirely,  all  those  branches  which  show 
the  least  symjitoms  of  disease,  before  that  month  commences.  In 
this  way  the  insect  may  be  wonderfully  diminished  in  numbers,  and 
probably  entirely  subdued.  The  branches  of  some  kinds  of  plum 
(fortunately  the  least  valuable,  as  the  horse  plum  and  damson) 
seem  to  be  sought  in  preference,  by  the  insect,  when  depositing 
its  egg  ;  but  if  its  ravages  are  permitted  to  extend  unchecked,  the 
other  and  more  precious  varieties  will  also  fall  a  prey.  To  so 
great  an  extent  did  the  damage  caused  by  this  single  insect  spread, 
about  thirty  years  since,  in  some  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
that  scarcely  a  plum  tree  survived  the  disease,  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance of  its  habits  prevalent  among  the  cultivators  at  that  time. 

There  is  but  one  more  insect  which  is  generally  destructive  to 
the  plum  tree  in  America — the  borer  (^JEgeria  exitiosa,  Say), 
which  attacks  also  the  peach  tree,  and  other  stone  fruits,  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  eggs  of  this  insect  are  deposited 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  close  to  the  earth,  and  the  grub,  upon  hatch- 
ing, penetrates  further  down,  and  bores  its  way  around  the  trunk, 
and  if  undisturbed,  completely  destroys  the  albumen,  or  young  wood, 
and  ultimately  causing  the  death  of  the  tree.  As  these  larvae  are 
always  found  in  a  particular  place,  technically  called  the  neck  of 
the  tree,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  proprietors  of  ex- 
tensive peach  orchards  have  found  it  the  most  effective  and  speedy 
method  of  extermination,  to  examine  their  trees  every  fall,  remov- 
ing the  earth  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  upon  the  appearance 
of  gum  (a  sure  symptom),  searching  out  and  destroying  the  larvae, 
with  a  knife  for  that  purpose.  A  laborer,  with  trifling  practice,  will 
examine  a  great  number  of  trees  in  a  day,  and  with  this  slight  an- 
nual care,  whole  orchards  are,  so  far  as  the  borer  is  concerned,  pre- 
served in  most  vigorous  health.  From  successful  practice,  we  can- 
not but  think  this  the  most  unfailing  method  with  the  plum  also. 
Boiling  hot  water,  poured  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  will,  with- 
out any  injury,  in  many  cases,  destroy  the  larvae  ;  and  soap-suds 
have  been  recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  The  public  prints 
abound,  lately,  with  accounts  of  the  efficacy  of  a  deposit  of  coal 
ashes  around  the  trunk   and  roots  of  the  tree,  but  we  need   some 
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ler  proofs  of  the  value  of  this  ] 
ice  in  its  virtue.  Yours, 

Islewhurgh,  N.  Y.,  April,  1836. 


further  proofs  of  the  value  of  this  remedy,  before  placing  much 
reliance  in  its  virtue.  Yours,  C.  &  A.  J.  Downing. 


Art.  II.  Notice  of  some  of  the  Epiphytes,  and  Parasitic  Plants 
of  the  United  States,  with  Remarks  on  their  Physiological 
Characters.  By  John  Lewis  Russell,  Prof  Bot.  etc.,  to  the 
Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

Although  the  tropics  are  peculiarly  rich  in  these  curious  vegeta- 
bles, which  luxuriate  in  the  dark  and  rapidly  growing  and  decay- 
ing forests,  yet  even  our  more  northern  clime,  can  furnish  a  few 
no  less  interesting  to  the  lover  of  science,  though  far  less  attractive 
to  the  artificial  taste  of  the  florist.  Several  genera  may  be  found 
in  the  New  England  States,  which,  independent  of  their  parasitic 
character,  are  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  their  form.  In 
your  siunmer  ramble  through  the  dense  and  damp  woods,  you  may 
perchance  meet  with  a  curious  cluster  of  brown,  or  yellowish,  and 
extremely  succulent,  vegetables,  covered  with  a  pubescence,  and 
instead  of  leaves,  invested  with  minute  scales.  Should  your  curi- 
osity prompt  you  to  stoop  and  examine  the  anomalous  and  fungous- 
looking  body,  you  will  discover,  gentle  reader!  the  curious  and 
beautiful  native  epiphytic  Orobanche,  whose  minute  examination 
may  repay  your  attention.  This  genus  forms  the  type  of  the  nat- 
ural order  of  Orobancheae  of  Jussieu  and  of  Lindley,  and  under 
this  same  order  is  its  cogenus  Epiphagus  of  Nuttall  ;  which  being 
a  parasite  on  the  roots  of  the  beecli  ('jPagus)  has  received  from 
him  its  beautifully  appropriate  name.*  One  species,  the  "  E.  amer- 
icanus,"  is  said  to  be  found  in  Maine,  but  not  in  this  vicinity. 

Perhaps  not  far  distant,  and  in  the  same  ramble,  you  will  notice 
the  remarkable,  and  ivory  Monotropa,  in  which  nature  seems  to 
have  forgotten  her  usual  livery  of  green  lo  invest  one  of  her  fairy 
and  delicate  productions  in  a  vesture  of  entire,  unsullied  purity. 
By  a  sort  of  desecration,  it  has  received,  in  common  language,  the 
trivial  name  of  that  instrument,  which  affords  an  exhilarating  sol- 
ace to  many   a  devotee   to  the   "fragrant   weed."     But  however 

*  We  give  tlie  word  as  found  in  his  second  edition  of  "  Introduction  to  Bot- 
any," and  as  in  accordance  with  our  own  ideas  of  its  derivation,  fTzi'  and  (f>i)oS. 
Beck,  in  his  "  Botany  of  the  Noithern  and  Middle  States,"  uses  the  genus, 
Epipliatrus,  from  ifcyoS.      Doric.-— 3.  L.  R. 
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apt  its  resemblance  or  name,  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  the 
simple  taste  which  dictates  the  admiration  of  the  flower,  would 
not  have  proved  as  beneficial  to  the  general  happiness,  as  that 
more  luxurious  taste  which  invented  both  the  name  and  its  origin. 
Another  cogenus,  and  you  have  Hypopithys,  of  which  "  H.  lan- 
uginosa" is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and 
is  a  distinct  parasite,  affixing  its  densely  crowded  stems  to  the  roots 
of  trees. 

And  have  you  not  often  observed  the  golden  and  glittering 
thread-like  branches  of  the  twining  Cascuta,  climbing  with  an  as- 
piring habit,  not  unlike  its  more  gigantic,  though  not  parasitic  sis- 
ter vegetables,  up  the  slender  stem  of  some  delicate  grass  or  plant 
herb  ;  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  jiredaiory  disposition, 
draining  the  very  vital  energy  from  its  supporter,  till  overclimbing, 
and  overreaching,  it  still  progresses  onward,  over  the  topmost  fo- 
liage, and  lays  hold  of  whatever  next  presents  itself,  till  all  are  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confusion  ;  and  then,  as  if  in  triumph  at  the 
mischief  it  has  occasioned,  cover  its  leafless,  voluble  stems,  with  a 
mass  of  clustered  flowers  ? 

The  first  growth  of  the  Cascuta  exhibits  an  anomaly  of  a  vas- 
cular plant  with  perfect  seeds,  germinating  without  any  cotyledon. 
A  few  other  plants  arranged  under  the  exogenae  on  account  of  their 
organization,  are,  in  common  with  this,  in  fact,  acotyledonous. 
The  absence  of  cotyledons,  has  led  to  the  theory  of  their  presence 
in  a  consolidated,  and  consequently  unfolded  or  undeveloped  con- 
dition. 

Throughout  the  Western  States,  you  will  find,  particularly  up- 
on the  branches  of  the  elm,  the  sempervirent  mistletoe  (Kiscum 
verticillatum),  whose  parasitic  and  epiphytic  character,  and  sup- 
posed virtues  so  early  attracted  notice.  It  is  one  of  the  few  plants 
connected  with  the  superstitions  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  from  its 
rare  occurrence  on  the  oak,  was  estimated,  when  discovered  in  that 
situation,  as  peculiarly  sacred.  But  like  many  other  things  that 
have  nothing  but  antiquity  to  recommend  them,  its  fictitious  good 
qualities  are  overlooked,  while  its  more  prominent  character  of 
disfiguring  the  branches  of  its  otherwise  graceful  and  elegant  sup- 
porter, are  only  noticeable. 

Farther  south,  in  Florida,  and  on  the  sea  coast  of  Georgia  and 
Carolina,  we  meet  with  a  species  of  the  true  and  genuine  epiphyte, 
in  the  "  Epidendrum  conopseum."  This  is  the  only  representa- 
tive in  the  United  States,  of  that  curious  genus.  It  has  been 
found  growing  on  the  trunks  of  the  noble  "  Magnolia  grandiflora," 
both  by  Nuttall  and  Elliott,  and  by  the  latter,  observed  also  on  sev- 
eral species  of  oak. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  American  Gardener's  Magazine,  for 
April,  it  is  incautiously  stated,  speaking  of  this  plant,  that  it  is 
"  interesting  as  the  only  parasitical  plant  yet  discovered  in  the  United 
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States."  (p.  144,  Vol.  II.)  It  is  true  that  is  it  the  only  epi- 
phyte connected  with  the  numerous  congeners  and  co-species  so 
common  in  other  and  tropical  climates.  That  we  have  other  par- 
asitic epiphytes,  has  been  already  shown. 

An  almost  innumerable  family  of  less  perfectly  organized  vege- 
table forms,  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  parasitic,  is  composed  of 
the  Lichenes,  Fungi,  Hepaticae,  etc.,  but  these  deriving  no  ne- 
cessary nutriment  from  the  vegetables  on  which  they  are  found, 
and  growing  also  on  the  surface  of  rocks  and  of  other  bodies,  are 
termed  false  parasites.  None  the  less  important  are  they,  howev- 
er, in  the  great  economy  of  nature,  which  renders  each  minute  par- 
ticle of  organized  matter  a  great  and  necessary  agent  in  her  opera- 
tions. Yours, 

John  Lewis  Russell. 

South  Hingham,  April,  1836. 


Art.  III.  On  the  Cultivation  of  some  of  the  most  select  Bien- 
nial and  Perennial  Plants,  with  some  Remarks  upon  their 
Beauty.     By  S.  Walker. 

(Continued  from  p.  128  J 

Anemone  hepatica  L. ;  The  Hepatica. — "  This  flower  lies  a 
year  complete,  with  all  its  parts,  within  the  bud,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  beauties  of  the  spring.  The  flowers  appear  in 
March ;  and  the  double  sorts  which  have  fairer  and  more  durable 
flowers  than  the  single  ones,  make  a  beautiful  appearance  upon  the 
borders  of  the  pleasure  garden." — "There  are  many  varieties  of 
this  species,  as,  1,  single  and  double  blue.  2,  single  and  double 
red,  or  peach  colored.  3,  single  and  double  white.  4,  single 
and  double  variegated  red  and  white.  5,  single  and  double  violet- 
colored.  6,  with  striped  leaves."  This  plant  is  found  wild  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe;  and  thrives  in  a  good  rich  loamy  soil  facing  the 
east;  cold  does  not  injure  them,  and  they  do  best,  when  only  ex- 
posed to  the  morning  sun.  The  double  red  and  double  blue,  are 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
They  are  increased  by  parting  their  roots  every  third  or  fourth 
year,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  fade.     It  is  a  perennial. 

-Antirrhinum  majus  ;  Grant  Rock  Toad-Jiax,  or  Snap-dragon. 
"  These  flowers  are  many  of  them  large  and  handsome,  but  some 
persons  consider  them  coarse ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  case   with 
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many  of  the  most  splendid  flowers,  as  the  hollyhock  and  the  sun- 
flower. They  are,  however,  very  magnificent,  particularly  the 
great  snap-dragon.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  red,  white, 
purple,  yellow,  or  a  combination  of  any  two  of  these  colors." 
They  love  a  dry  soil,  and  as  there  is  a  very  great  variety  of  this 
plant,  I  would  recommend  the  var.  pictum,  coccinea,  and  spartium. 
They  are  increased  by  cuttings  planted  in  the  summer  months ; 
and  new  varieties  may  be  obtained  from  the  seed ; — the  roots  are 
biennial. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris ;  Common  Columbine. — It  is  a  perennial, 
and  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots.  They  vary  much  by 
culture,  and  are  found  of  ahnost  every  color ;  "  blue,  white,  red, 
purple,  flesh-colored,  chestnut-colored,  and  striped  or  variegated 
blue  and  purple,  blue  and  white,  and  red  and  white."  They  will 
do  well  in  almost  any  soil ;  two  or  three  of  the  best  varieties 
should  be  cultivated.  I  saw  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  flower, 
in  the  summer  of  1835,  at  the  garden  of  Mr.  Jno.  Richardson,  of 
Dorchester. 

Coreopsis  ; — it  is  called  by  gardeners,  the  TicJc-seeded  Sun- 
flower, the  seed  being  like  a  tick  or  bug.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  this  plant.  C.  lanceolata,  spear-leaved  Coreopsis,  is  the 
most  showy,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  It  is  propaga- 
ted by  parting  the  root  in  the  autumn,  and  loves  a  rich  strong  soil ; 
it  is  a  perennial. 

Pulmonaria  virginica  ;  Cowslips  of  Jerusalem. — "  In  favorable 
seasons  the  flower-garden  owes  much  of  its  gayety  to  this  elegant 
plant,  and  at  a  time  when  ornament  is  most  desirable."  It  gener- 
ally blooms  with  us,  early  in  May.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  dry 
soil  ;  the  roots  run  deep  in  the  ground,  and  would  rot  with  much 
moisture.  This  is  a  perennial,  and  may  be  increased  by  dividing 
the  roots.  It  loves  a  pure  air,  and  if  sheltered  from  cold  winds, 
while  in  bloom,  will  amply  repay  the  trouble.  "  The  colors  are 
many;  not  only  on  the  satne  cluster,  but  on  the  individual  blossom, 
appearing  various  shades  of  red  and  blue,  and  these  shades  con- 
tinually changing.  Drayton  places  this  flower  in  such  honorable 
company,  as  gives  us  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  held  it  in  great 
esteem. 

"  Maids,  get  the  choicest  flowers,  a  garland,  and  entwine, 
Nor  pinks,  uor  pansies,  let  these  want;  be  sure  of  eglantine, 

See  that  there  be  store  of  lilies, 

(Called  of  Shepard's  daffodillies) 
With  roses  damask,  white,  and  red,  the  dearest  flower-de-lis, 
The  cowslip  of  Jerusalem,  and  clove  of  Paradise." 

Fiola  odorata ;  Sweet  Violet. — "  This  favorite  flower  so  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  its  fine  odor,  is  a  native  of  every  part  of 
Europe.  There  are  the  following  varieties  of  the  common  violet ; 
the  single  blue  and  white,  the  double  blue  and  white,  and  the  pale 
purple  ;  all  of  which  are  generally  preserved  in  gardens."     The 
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double  blue,  and  double  white,  are  the  most  desirable.  They  are 
so  fragrant,  that  a  single  blossom  will  perfume  a  very  large  room. 
They  are  perennial,  and  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
in  the  spring  or  autumn ;  they  love  a  bank  facing  the  east,  and 
shade  after  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

This  flower  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  the  people  of  England  ; 
their  poets  have  sung  its  praises.  If  we  could  touch  the  lyre,  we 
would  follow  their  example,  but  must  be  content  to  give  one  or  two 
quotations.'  In  describing  a  little  woodland  work  of  violets,  Mr. 
Keats,  has  the  following  passage  : 

''  where  to  pry  aloof, 


Atween  the  pillars  of  the  sylvan  roof, 

Would  be  to  find  where  violet  beds  were  nestling, — 

And  where  the  bee  with  cowslip-bells  was  wrestling." 

"  Gay  villagers,  upon  a  morn  of  May, 
When  they  have  tired  their  gentle  limbs  with  play, 
And  formed  a  snowy  circle  on  the  grass. 
And  placed  in  midst  of  all  that  lovely  lass 
Who  is  their  queen  ; — with  her  fine  head 
Crowned  with  flowers,  purple,  white,  and  red; 
For  there  the  lily  and  the  musk-rose,  sighing, 
Are  emblems  true  of  hapless  lovers  dying  : 
Between  her  breasts,  that  never  yet  felt  trouble, 
A  bunch  of  violets,  full-blown,  and  double, 
Serenely  sleep." 

And,  again,  how  beautiful  is  the  following  passage  in  the  Win- 
ter's Tale  : 

-"  violets,  dim. 


But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath." 

The  tri-colored  or  pansey  violet,  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
former  communication ;  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  17  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  work  for  further  particulars. 

Delphinium  chinense  flore  pleno;  Double  flowering  Chinese 
Larkspur. — 'This  plant  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the 
herbaceous  perennial  flowers.  It  makes  a  most  magnificent  appear- 
ance, in  the  garden,  from  the  middle  of  June,  until  it  is  cut  down 
by  the  frost ;  a  strong  root  will  throw  up  from  six  to  ten  stalks,  and, 
if  grown  in  good  strong  loamy  soil,  will  reach  the  height  of  from  four 
to  six  feet ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  fine  azure  blue  color,  and  appear 
as  if  they  were  bronzed.  It  has  no  superior,  and  but  few  equals ; 
it  is  a  prince,  full  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  magnificence.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 

Yours, 

Roxbury,  April  13,  1836.  S.  Walker. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Abt.  IV.  On  the  Cultivation  of  several  of  the  most  beautiful 
Species  and  Varieties  of  Cactus  and  Cereus.  By  a  Practical 
Gardener. 

Although,  in  these  two  genera,  we  cannot  boast  of  splended  and 
shining  foliage,  or  even  an  elegant  habit  of  growth,  we  may  with 
justice  be  allowed  to  state  that  there  are  but  few  plants,  furnished 
with  these  particular  requisites,  which  can  rival  the  well  known 
night  blooming  cereus,  (Cereus  grandiflorus),  in  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  the  flowers.  The  fragrance  is  also  very  agreeable  to 
almost  every  person,  judging  from  the  propensity  there  is  in  every 
one,  who  visits  this  nocturnal  bloomer,  to  smell  of  a  flower  the 
moment  it  makes  its  appearance.  The  flowers  begin  to  open  at 
sun  set,  and  are  in  full  bloom  from  ten  o'clock  at  night,  to  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and,  at  sun  rise,  they  gradually  close 
up,  to  expand  no  more.  Color  of  the  sepals  an  orange  yellow — 
which  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  snowy  white  corolla  ;  size  about 
six  inches  in  diameter.  Indigenous  to  Jamaica  and  Vera  Cruz. 
The  temperature  most  desirable  to  grow  this  singular  plant  in  per- 
fection, is  from  seventy  to  ninety  degrees  of  heat ;  this  may  be  one 
reason  why  we  so  rarely  meet  with  a  flourishing  specimen.  Through 
our  summer  months,  placed  under  glass,  we  do  not  lack  much 
of  the  specified  warmth  ;  therefore  it  is  obvious  enough  that  it  is 
the  treatment  through  the  winter  that  gives  the  plant  such  an  arid 
appearance.  During  this  season  the  plant  is  generally  placed  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  green-house  or  stove,  and  the  roots  sub- 
jected to  all  the  variations  of  an  artificial  temperature,  with  scarce- 
ly a  spoonful  of  water,  once  a  week,  to  feed  it ;  the  earth  in  the 
pot  being  completely  baked  and  dried  up ;  the  whole  plant  sickens 
and  not  unfrequently  perishes,  or  dies,  at  the  surface  of  the  pot ; 
the  top  becomes  a  parasite,  subsisting  altogether  on  the  atmos- 
phere. This  is  called  damping  off";  moisture  being  universally 
supposed  to  be  the  death  of  the  plant,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  might 
be  termed,  and  very  appropriately,  drying  off".  That  water  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  well  doing  of  every  plant  that  strikes  its  roots  deep 
in  the  soil  or  sand,  (some  of  the  species  having  been  found  grow- 
ing in  Mexico  on  a  sand  bed),  no  person  will  attempt  to  deny.  A 
safe  rule  to  go  by,  is,  to  endeavor  to  steer  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes ;  and,  in  order  to  take  the  intermediate  path,  I  shall,  in  this 
place,  recommend  a  compost,  that  is  composed  of  one  half  good 
fresh  earth,  half  leaf  soil,  and  a  portion  of  sand,  well  mixed  together, 
and  the  other  half,  pieces  of  broken  flower  pots,  or,  if  those  can- 
not be  had,  choose  a  soft  burnt  brick  and  pound  it  into  quite  small 
pieces,  but  not  to  dust ;  when  this  is  done,  mix  it  with  the  soil 
thoroughly  ;  here  you  will  have  a  compost  one  half  broken  pots  or 
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bricks,  and  the  other  half  a  rich  soil  which  has  been  seldom  or  ev- 
er used  for  these  species  of  plants.  The  next  thing  is  the  draining 
of  the  pot,  which  is  a  very  important  point,  and  must  not  be  neg- 
lected. Making  use  of  a  pot  two  or  three  sizes  larger  than  the 
one  the  plant  is  growing  in,  supposing  it  is  to  be  repotted,  lay  a 
piece  of  pot,  or  oyster  shell  over  the  hole,  at  the  bottom,  with  the 
hollow  side  downwards,  and  fill  up  about  one  third  of  the  pot  with 
potsherds  or  bricks — not  so  small  as  that  which  was  used  to  mix 
with  the  compost.  The  kind  of  soil  here  recommended,  I  have 
tried,  and  do  not  hesitate  in  advising  those,  who  are  partial  to  this 
genus  of  plants,  to  adopt  the  same  practice,  if  they  wish  to  excel 
in  their  cultivation.  In  the  winter  season,  or  when  the  plants  are 
not  growing,  water  sparingly  ;  nevertheless  a  certain  portion  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  ;  in  this  the  cultivator  must  be  his  own  judge 
as  no  invariable  rule  can  be  given.  With  a  drainage  such  as  re- 
commended, the  water  will  pass  through  immediately — which 
should  be  kept  in  remembrance.  This  great  flowering  cereus  has 
been  cultivated  in  England  upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  and  to 
all  lovers  of  tropical  plants,  it  still  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  great 
favorite.  When  judiciously  trained  in  a  zigzag  manner  to  a  trel- 
lis, or  a  ladder  made  for  the  purpose,  it  makes  a  very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, and  certainly  has  no  very  distant  claim  to  one  of  the 
most  prominent  stands  in  the  stove  or  green-house. 

Yours,  &;c.,  A  Practical  Gardener. 

Cambridge,  April,  1836. 


Art.  V.     Beautiful  Plants  growing  wild  in  the  Vicinty  of  Boston, 
By  E.  B.  Kenrick,  Watertown. 

(Continued  from  p.  124..) 

Hhodora. 
JRhodora  canadense  L.  Canadian  Rhodora,  False  Honeysuckle. 
A  small  shrub,  about  two  feet  high,  very  beautiful  flowers,  which  are 
seen  before  the  leaves  begin  to  expand.  Leaves  alternate,  oval, 
hairy  and  glaucous  or  whitish  beneath,  and  mostly  not  indented  on 
the  rim.  The  corolla  consists  of  three  unequal  petals,  the  largest  of 
which  is  broad,  and  is  divided  into  three  segments  or  lobes  at  the  end, 
while  the  two  other  petals  are  equal,  lance-formed,  and  obtuse. 
The  flowers  are  in  umbels  or  umbrella-shaped  clusters,  on  the  ends 
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of  the  twigs ;  and  their  color  is  a  fine  rich  purple.  This  plant 
looks  very  much  like  an  Azalea. — Swamps,  or  low  grounds.  Not 
common  ;  but  grows  in  plenty  in  a  swamp  close  by  Adams'  Row, 
at  Newton. — Blossoms  in  May. — When  transplanted,  it  should  be 
set  in  peat,  or  bog  earth,  in  the  shade  of  taller  plants. 

S'pir<£^a. 

iS'pirae^a  salicifolia  L.  Willow-leaved  Hardback,  Meadow  Sweet. 
A  shrub  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  several  slender,  smooth,  reddish 
stems,  branching  from  one  root.  Leaves  willowish,  lance-forrned, 
tapering  at  base,  rather  blunt  pointed,  smooth  and  thin,  with  sharp 
teeth  pointing  upward.  Calyx  with  five  segment.  Corolla  five- 
petaled.  Flowers  small,  white,  crowded  into  a  terminal  panicle 
or  bunch,  of  a  somewhat  conical  shape,  composed  of  small  flow- 
ering branches  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  upper  leaves. — Meadows  and  pastures. — July,  August. 

.S'pirse^a  tomentosa  L.  Downy  Spiraea,  Hardback.  A  very 
common,  but  beautiful,  slender  shrub,  two  or  three  feet  in  height. 
Leaves  nearly  oval,  thick  and  tough,  dark  green  above,  whitish 
and  very  downy  beneath.  Calyx  in  five  divisions.  Corolla  five-petal- 
ed.  Flowers  small,  fine  purple,  growing  at  the  end  of  the  stem  in  a 
compound  spike,  about  five  inches  long,  shaped  like  the  flame  of  a 
candle. — Low,  or  damp  grounds. — July,  August. 

StayhyUa. 
Staphylea  trifolia  L.  Bladder  nut.  A  handsome  shrub,  from 
six  to  ten  feet  high,  remarkable  for  its  inflated,  bladder-like  capsules 
or  seed  cases.  Leaves  in  threes,  somevi^hat  hairy  ;  leafets  oval, 
notched,  paler  beneath,  with  a  point  long-drawn.  Calyx  five-parted, 
erect,  tinged  with  red,  its  divisions  oblong,  bluntly  tipped,  its  base 
contracted  into  a  stalk  that  forms  a  joint  with  the  flower  stem. 
Petals  five,  white,  inverted  egg-shaped,  obtuse,  concave.  Flowers 
in  a  short,  nodding  panicle  or  cluster,  with  branching  stems.  The 
capsule  or  bladder,  has  three  cells,  each  of  which,  where  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  usually  contains  one,  two,  or  three  smooth,  hard,  small  nuts. — • 
Rocky  hills;  woods  at  Weston. — May,  June. 

Yiburnum. 

"  The  different  species  of  Fiburnum  are  fine  flowering  shrubs, 
and  with  the  elder,  which  need  not  be  described,  constitute  a 
principal  ornament  of  our  woods  and  thickets,  during  the  first  part 
of  summer." 

This  genus  has  a  five-parted  calyx,  proceeding  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  germ ;  acorolla  cleft  into  five  segments ;  and  a  one-seeded 
berry.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind,  that  all  our  spe- 
cies of  Fiburnum,  bear  clusters  in  the  form  of  a  cyme,  in  which, 
as  in  common  elder,  the  general  flower  stems  radiate  from  one 
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centre,  like  the  braces  of  a  parasol,  but  are  afterwards  irregular  in 
their  subdivisions. 

Fiburnum  Gcerifolium  £/.  Maple-leaved  Viburnum.  A  very  deli- 
cate species,  with  a  slender,  flexible  stem,  from  four  to  six  feet  high. 
The  leaf  strikingly  resembles  that  of  our  common  white  maple. 
It  is  broad,  more  or  less  hollow  or  heart-shaped  at  base,  divi- 
ded into  three  suddenly  pointed  lobes,  with  large  teeth ;  and  is 
rendered  very  soft  by  minute  down  underneath.  Flowers  white, 
in  a  cymose  cluster,  with  long  peduncles  or  stems.  Berries  oval, 
flat,  blackish,  with  a  seed  like  those  of  a  water-melon. — Rocky 
woods  ;  Roxbury,  Newton,  he. — June. 

Fiburnum^dentatum  L.  Arrow  Wood.  A  handsome  species, 
eight  feet  high  ;  remarkable  for  straight  branches,  and  a  leaf  with  very 
conspicuous,  regular  teeth.  The  leaves  are  orbicular  egg-shaped, 
much  indented  on  the  edges,  furrow  plaited,  and  have  hairs  at  the 
shoulders  of  the  veins  beneath.  Flowers  white,  in  cyme-shaped 
clusters.  Berries  blue,  small,  somewhat  globular. — Swamps,  moist 
woods,  and  hedges. — June. 

Fiburnum  Lentago  L.  Sweet  Viburnum.  From  eight  to  twelve 
feet  in  altitude,  the  branches,  when  full-grown,  often  forming  a  level 
top.  Leaves  three  inches  in  length,  egg-shaped,  often  a  little  cordate 
or  heart-shaped,  with  a  long,  sudden,  sharp  point,  and  very  small 
margined  hook-teeth.  The  leaf  stems  have  waved  or  curled 
membranes  on  their  edges.  Flowers  white,  crowded.  Berries 
black,  oval,  sweetish,  and  pleasant-tasting. — South  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Newton. — June. 

Fiburnum  nudum  jL.  Naked  Viburnum.  From  eight  to  ten  feet 
in  height.  The  leaves  have  naked  stems,  and  are  smooth,  oval- 
oblong,  with  a  margin  slightly  rolled  outward,  and  obscurely 
scolloped ;  the  tip  sometimes  blunt,  sometimes  merely  sharp,  and 
sometinties  long-pointed.  The  leaves  have  a  coriaceous,  evergreen 
aspect,  appear  dotted  and  netted  beneath,  and  turn  black  in  drying. 
Flowers  white,  in  cymose  clusters,  on  steins  an  inch  or  two  long, 
and  covered  v»'ith  minute  dots.  Berries  dark  blue. — Rare.  Found 
in  swamps. — June. 

Fiburnum  Oxycoccus  Ph.  Cranberry  Viburnum.  A  shrub 
from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.  Leaves  paler  be- 
neath, three-nerved,  three-lobed,  acute  at  base  ;  lobes  spreading,  long- 
pointed,  with  large,  unequal  bluntish  teeth.  The  leaf  stems  are 
grooved,  and  have  about  two  glands.  The  outer  flowers  of  the 
cluster  are  barren,  having  white  corollas,  (large  for  the  genus,)  with 
a  tube  abruptly  expanded  into  a  flat  border.  The  fruit  ripens  late, 
remaining  after  the  leaves  have  fallen ;  is  intensely  acid,  and  some- 
what bitter,  and  resembles  the  common  low  cranberry  in  shape, 
size,  and  color. — Mountain  woods ;  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  and 
in  Maine. — June. 
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'KyUsteum. 

Shrubs  of  this  family  have  a  calyx  five-toothed  ;  a  corolla  funnel- 
shaped;  also,  two  berries,  joined  at  base,  and  containing  many 
seeds. 

Xylosteum  ciliatum  Ph.  Ciliated  Fly  Honeysuckle.  From  three 
to  four  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.  Leaves  opposite,  short 
stemmed,  thin,  ovate,  hairy  beneath  when  young,  and  a  few  of 
them  heart-shaped  at  base  ;  also,  ciliate,  the  margin  being  more  or 
less  fringed  with  parallel  hairs.  Flowers  yellow,  funnel-shaped, 
hardly  an  inch  long,  and  growing  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  style  projects  out  of  the  corolla,  which  has  short,  acute  divis- 
ions, and  a  slight  spur  at  base,  below  a  swell.  Berries  egg-shaped, 
in  pairs,  not  growing  into  each  other. — IMountains ;  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire. — May,  June. 

Xylosteum  villosum  R.  and  .S".  Hairy  Fly  Honeysuckle.  A 
shrub  from  two  to  four  feet  high — much  smaller  than  the  preceding — 
with  its  young  branches  hairy.  Leaves  obtuse,  oblong,  oval,  or 
inverted  egg-shaped.  When  young,  they  are  quite  hairy;  but 
they  grow  smoother  by  age.  Flowers  in  the  shoulders  of  the 
leaves — yellow,  funnel-shaped,  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  stems 
much  shorter — the  corolla  hairy,  and  style  protruding.  Berries 
red,  or  purple,  in  pairs,  growing  into  each  other. — Mountain 
swamps;  White  Mountains. — Blossoms  in  June. 

Yours, 
Watertown,  March,  1836.  E.  B.  Kenrick. 


Art.  VL  Notices  of  new  and  beautiful  plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botonical  Magazines ;  with  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edioards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and  Shrub- 
bery. Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and  Shrubs. 
In  montlily  numbers,  45.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  John  Lindley, 
?h.  D.,  F\  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  London. 

Curtis's  Botonical  Magazine,  or  Power  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers,  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Baron  Ludwig. — In  our  last  we  made  a  few  remarks  in  rela- 
tion to  this  gentleman,  who,  we  stated  resided  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope,  where  he  devotes  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  horticul- 
ture and  floriculture  in  the  Colony,  by  introducing  various  kinds 
of  plants.  Since  those  remarks  went  to  press,  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  as  will  be  seen  in  another  part  of  this  Mag- 
azine, has  received  a  valuable  present  of  a  large  number  of  various 
kinds  of  South  African  bulbs,  and  a  great  variety  of  South  African, 
Australian,  and  East  India  seeds.  A  letter  was  read  before  the  so- 
ciety, which  was  received  with  the  bulbs,  and  read,  in  which  he 
states  that  among  the  American  seeds,  most  desirable  to  introduce 
to  the  Colony,  are  the  different  species  of  oak.  Very  few  Amer- 
ican shrubs  or  trees  have  yet  been  introduced  and  "  even  the  most 
common"  will  be  acceptable.  Baron  Ludwig  remarks  that  "no- 
thing will  be  more  pleasmg  to  him  than  to  have  a  constant  inter- 
course and  exchange  of  plants,  seeds,  bulbs,  &z,c.,  from  the  Colony 
for  indigenous  plants,  seeds  and  bulbs,  from  this  country."  We 
believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Horticultural  Society  to  forward 
such  a  variety  of  seeds  as  they  can  at  this  time  collect  together ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  any  thing  will  be  very  acceptable  from  indi- 
viduals who  feel  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  Society. 
Seeds  of  oaks  and  other  large  kinds  should  be  sent  enclosed  in  a 
box  of  earth,  or  immersed  in  tallow. 

The  Ajinual  Dahlia  Register,,  for  1836,  is  the  title  of  a  new 
work  which  has  just  made  hs  appearance  in  London.  It  contains 
upwards  o(  fifty  highly  colored  figures  of  different  varieties  of  the 
very  best  flowers.  The  cultivation  and  management  of  the  dah- 
lia is  detailed  at  length. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Herbert  is  preparing  for  publication  a 
revision  of  the  natural  order  Amaryllac<«.  Dr.  Lindley  is  also 
engaged  on  a  work  on  the  Orchidaceae,  to  be  called  the  Sertum 
Orchidium,  or,  "a  selection  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  tribe, 
in  a  manner  worthy  their  interest  and  beauty." 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 

^ahacecB. 

HTBI'SCUS 

iioga  sinensis  L.  Single  flowered  Chinese  Rose  Mallow.  A  stove  shrub,  growing  six  or  eight 
feet  high;  with  very  showy  flowers,  of  a  deep  rose  color ;  appearing  in  September;  a  native 
of  China  ;  propagated  by  cuttings      Bot.  Reg.,  1826. 

This  plant  is  the  origin  of  all  the  beautiful  double  varieties  of 
the  Chinese  hibiscus,  which  are  generally  cultivated  in  stove  col- 
lections, and  which  are  among  its  finest  ornaments  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  rather  rare  in  the  English  collections,  and  we  presume 
still  rarer  in  our  own,  as  we  have  never,  to  our  recollection,  met 
with  a  specimen.  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  that  it  is  "  much  hand- 
somer" than  the  double  varieties :  that,  "  instead  of  a  crowd  of 
ragged,   unequal,  ill-arranged    petals,  destitute  of  all    symmetry, 
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occupying  the  centre  of  the  flower,  we  have  a  long  graceful  curved 
crimson  tube,  terminated  by  a  brush  of  bright  yellow  anthers, 
which  surround  five  little  crimson  velvet  cushions  of  stigmas." 

W  ehave  no  doubt  but  that  many  will  admire  this  species  much 
more  than  the  double  varieties  ;  but  the  generality  of  lovers  of  flow- 
ers will  prefer  the  latter.  In  China  this  species  grows  spontane- 
ously, and  is  employed  for  many  purposes.  In  Cochin-China,  it  is 
so  common  as  to  be  used  for  garden  hedges.    •  (^Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

AristolochidceiB. 

.^RISTOLO'CHFA. 

fCB' tens  Livdl.  Slinking  Birthwort.  A  stove  plant;  with  large  showy  flowers,  of  a  variegated 
purple  and  dirty  yellow;  appearing  in  June  ;  a  native  of  the  West  Indies;  propagated  easily 
by  cuttings.     Bot.  Reg.,  18-34. 

A  singular  plant,  with  flowers  of  a  large  size,  which  "  are  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  purple  and  dirty  yellow ;  they  have  a  most 
disagreeable,  disgusting  smell,  which  will  prevent  the  plant  from 
becoming  common."  The  species  is  nearly  allied  to  A.  grandiflo- 
ra,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  smooth  tube  of  its  calyx, 
he.  Introduced  from  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  a  native,  by 
Mrs.  Marryatt,  in  whose  stove  it  flowered  in  June,  1835.  (Bot. 
Reg.,  Jan.) 

ThymelacecR. 

PIMELE'A 

iiguslrina  R.  Brown  Pr'iveX-leaved  Pinielea.  A  green-house  plant,  growing  four  or  five  feet 
high;  with  delicate  white  flowers;  appearing  in  March  and  April ;  a  native  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land  ;  propagated  by  cuttings.     Bot.  Reg.,  1827. 

"  A  neat  species"  of  this  pretty  genus,  "  found  from  Van  Die- 
man's  Land  to  Port  Jackson,  and  growing  in  its  native  places  as 
much  as  ten  feet  high."  The  flowers  are  of  a  very  delicate  white. 
Leaves  ovate,  veined,  pubescent,  much  resembling  the  common 
Prim,  or  privet,  from  which  its  specific  name  is  taken.  It  flower- 
ed in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Lowe,  Clapton,  in  March,  1834.  It 
grows  freely  in  a  well  ventilated  green-house,  and  is  easily  increased 
by  cuttings.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

We  have  now  in  bloom  Pimelea  rosea ;  it  is  a  most  charming 
species;  although  we  raised  the  plants  from  seed,  last  season,  they 
are  all  now  in  bloom,  some  of  them  not  more  than  six  inches  in 
heio-ht.  We  have  never  seen  it  in  collections  in  this  vicinity,  and 
suspect  it  has  now  flowered  for  the  first  time.  P.  decussata  is 
also  a  fine  species,  which,  together  with  rosea,  should  be  in  every 
good  collection  of  plants.  They  grow  freely  in  a  mixture  of 
sandy  loam  and  peat. 

Firicdcea. 

iJHODODE'NDRON. 

We  have  now  in  flower  iJ.  catawbiense,  maximum,  p6nticum,and 
arboreum  hybridum.  Of  the  latter,  we  have  had  many  plants  in 
bloom,  and  have  several  which  have  not  yet  opened  their  buds. 
But  two  out  of  those  which  have  flowered,  were  alike.     Can  they 
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be  the  true  hybridum,  so  called,  or  are  they  seedlings  raised  from 
the  arboreum,  impregnated  with  some  other  species  ?  The  flowers 
on  some  of  the  plants  are  of  a  pale  purplish  red,  on  others  of  a 
deeper  tint,  and,  on  some,  of  a  fine  crimson.  One  plant  which 
has  now  six  umbels  expanded,  is  of  a  fine  clear  crimson,  although 
growing  in  a  parlor,  and  has  but  two  pale  spots  on  the  upper  petals ; 
it  is  extremely  beautiful.  R.  ponticum  (Azalea  pontica  L.)  alba, 
tricolor,  palhda,  lutea,  and  some  other  varieties  which  we  mention- 
ed in  our  last,  will  be  in  fine  flower  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
standing  in  pots  in  the  garden. 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 

Epacridacecc. 

COSME  LIA  (apparently  from  a  Greek  word  Kosmea,  to  ornament,  in  allusion  to  its  beauty). 
tixbtd  Brown  Keii  Cosrnelia.     A  grecn-hoiise  shrub;  witli  ornamental  floweta ;  color  red;  ap- 
pearing in  April  and  May  ;  a  native  of  New  Holland.     Bot.  Reg.,  1822. 

"  A  very  pretty  green-house  plant,  with  the  habit  of  an  epacris." 
It  is  found  upon  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  thick  and  rigid  leaves,  which  fall  off  without  leaving 
scars  upon  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  rosy  crimson 
color,  and  are  solitary  and  terminal,  on  lateral  pendulous  branches. 
The  drawing  was  made  from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney.     (^Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

E'pacris  grandiflora  has  ripened  seeds  in  our  collection  this 
spring,  from  which  we  hope  to  raise  many  plants. 

Asterdcea. 

LASTHENIA 

cal iforn ica  £)e  Can(i.   Downy  Lasthenia.    A  hardy  annual  plant;   with   pretty  yellow  flowers; 
apjiearing  during  summer  :  propagated  by  seeds;  a  native  of  California  (.').     Bot.  Keg.,  1823. 

We  noticed,  in  our  first  Volume,  a  species  of  this  genus,  from 
which  this  only  differs  in  the  smaller  size  of  its  flowers,  and  "  dif- 
ferently formed  heads,  which  are  impressed  at  the  base  with  a 
cavity  for  the  peduncle,  and,  like  tlie  peduncles  themselves,  are 
slightly  downy."  The  flowers  appear  for  about  six  weeks  in  the 
year,  according  to  the  time  the  seeds  are  sown.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  the  Calliopsis  (Coreopsis),  and,  although  not  quite  as 
showy,  are  nevertheless  very  beautiful ;  a  native,  we  infer,  from  the 
name,  of  California.     (^Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

Orchiddcea. 

PLEUROTHALIS 

picta  Lindl    Painted  Pleurothaelis.     A  stove  species;  with  small  fliwerr;  appearing  in  March; 
of  a  yellow  and  red  color  ;  a  native  of  Demarara.     Bot.  Reg.,  1825. 

"  A  graceful,  pretty  species,"  with  very  small  delicate  flowers  ; 
the  whole  plant  a;vowino;  and  blossomino-  under  a  bell  o;lass.  The 
drawing  was  made  from  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 
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DENDROBIUM 
densiflorum  Wallicli.    Dense-flowered  Dendrobium.     A  stove  species  with  splendid  showy  flow- 
ers, appearing  in  May  ;  culor  pali  yellow  ;  a  native  of  India.     Bot.  Reg.,  1828. 

This,  according  to  Dr.  Wallicli,  "  lovely  orchidea,"  is  a  native 
of  India,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  garden,  from 
whence  it  was  sent  to  England  by  him,  and  flowered  in  the  splen- 
did collection  of  plants  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  last  year.  The 
flowers,  which  are  orange  and  yellow,  appear  in  a  dense  raceme. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  dendrobiums.  {Bot.  Reg., 
Jan.) 


Art.  VII.     Calls  at  Gardens  and  JVursei-ies. 

Jimnteur  of  Mr.  S.  Sweetser,  Camhridgrpnrt,  Jlpril. — The  show  of  ge- 
raniums lierc,  has  been  exceeflitig'y  iine.  Upwards  of  fifty  varieties, 
many  of  wliicli  are  new.  have  coiitiibnted  to  make  a  splendid  show.  Of 
tiiose  whieh  are  of  late  introdiiciimi,  and  which  may  be  classed  as  desira- 
ble kinds,  are,  Clintun?a,  Gnwenium  snperlinm,Uiike  of  Heichstadt,  Brudi- 
nella.  Clintonia  is  a  beaiitifnl  variety,  with  red  upper  jietals,  striped  with  a 
<larker  tint,  and  the  lower  ones  very  ))ale  pink.  A  new  variety  received 
from  Dennis's  Cdllection,  last  season,  but  the  name  h)st,  promises  finely. 
We  wish  that  more  attention  was  given  to  this  superb  tribe  of  {)l;ints. 
The  new  varieties  which  are  raised  from  seed  by  F.ngiish  cultivators,  and 
brought  into  notice  every  season,  are  most  b  autiful,  and  slmuld  l)e  culti- 
vated in  every  collection  of  green-house  plants.  They  (rome  into  flower 
at  a  season  when  there  are  but  fewotlier  jjlants  in  blnom,and  serve  to  keep 
up  the  beauty  of  the  green-house,  imtil  tlie  earlier  blossoming  plants  of  ihe 
open  air  have  begun  to  expand.  Their  culture  is  not  yet  wholly  under- 
stood ;  but  we  hope  that  tiiey  will  not,  because  many  of  the  old  varieties 
are  common,  be  neglected. 

LophospArmum  enibescens,  Calampelis  scabrn,  Petunia  phcenicea, 
and  the  new  <'ark  nasturtium,  trained  to  the  back  wall,  are  all  proliisely 
covered  with  blossoms.  Jkfalope  grandiflora  is  also  covered  with  bloom. — 
Conds. 

Belmont  Place,  Watertown, — J.  P.  Cushwg,  Efq. — We  saw  in  a  slight 
glance  at  Mr.  Cushing's  green-house.s,  on  May  2d,  some  very  interesting 
plants  in  flower.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  glories  of  a  collection 
in-doors,  begin  to  fade,  but  amongsuch  a  numl)er  of  fine  and  rare  exotics, 
there  will  always  be  something  f>f  interest.  That  most  beautiful  of  the 
delightful  genus /'xia, /.  tricolor,  shone  conspicuous  amidst  its  more  ex- 
uberantly, but  less  elegant  co-species.  Some  fine  Gladioli  were  making 
strong  flower  stems.  "  Ornithugaimn  niveum,"  with  a  dense  spike  of 
snowy  flowers,  contrasted  in  a  pleasing  manner  with  the  azure  blue  un- 
expanded  l)uds  of  "IVlaranta  cserulea."  That  by  no  means  common  indi- 
vidual of  the  Amarylli(/e(E,  "Pancratium  Amdncaes"  was  conspicuous  both 
for  l)eauty  and  singularity.  This  species  is  a  favorite  among  the  Peruvian 
women  for  an  ornament  to  their  iiair.  Its  color  of  a  rich  golden  yellow, 
and  the  strong  rigid  infimdibuliform  nectary,  surrounded  with  the  usual 
delicate  and  undulate   petals, — its   wide  and  vigorous  foliage, — its  tout 
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ensemble,  render  it,  in  our  opinion,  a  charminjif  plant.  Several  Begonite 
were  covered  witii  the  usual  curious  flowers  of  the  family.  "  /Jhododt'-n- 
dron  siuense"  was  very  attractive,  as  was  also  a  fine  plant  of  "  Metrosi(U>- 
rosspi'ciJsa,besi(ie  vvhicli,the  usual  species  in  green-houses,(,M.  laiiceoiata  ?) 
was  greatly  shorn  of  its  beauty.  "Hil)bertia  volubilis"  was  cliuibing  to 
the  "crystal"  roof,  and  expanding  its  glowing  golden  flowers,  not  remark- 
able for  fragrance,  and  therefore  best  seen  at  a  distance,  while  the  h;  mble, 
but  far  more  splendid  "Gloxinia  acaulis*'  displayed  its  rich,  deep  piu'ple 
flowers  in  a  less  ostr'ntatious  manner.  "  Pudanthes  Inrta  "  was  blooming 
near  its  co-genus  "Stapeha  variegata,"  both  remarkable  for  their  peculiar 
merits.  Several  other  interesiing  plants  were  coming  into,  or  already  in 
bloom,  as  "CalKcoma  serratifjjia,"  "/fiblscus  sinensis"  [?]  "Amaryllis 
vittata,"  and  a  graceful  species  of  Passerina.  "Streptocarpus  Rexi'i  "  dis- 
played, what  never  before  fell  under  oiu-  notice,  a  hijiorous  charactei',  two 
distinct  and  perfectly  formed  flowers,  each  with  its  i)eduncle  inserted  on  a 
common  scape.  Was  this  the  first  development  of  peculiarity  of  a  new 
variety, — or  owing  to  the  sirength  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  plant? 
"  Melasioma  atromtlia  was  just  declining  in  beauty.  Its  deep  j)urpie  flow- 
ers render  it  highly  conspicuous  in  a  collection.  Why  are  not  the 
Melastomaceae  more  cultivated  ?  De  Candoile  has  exhibited  to  the  world 
their  striking  meriis,  in  his  spl'^ndid  Monograph  on  the  family.  Our  little 
shining  and  pretty  native,  "iJiiexia  virglnica,"  which  is  a  perfect  repre- 
seiUation  of  the  more  magnificent  cogenera  of  the  tropics,  may  be  grown 
with  facility  iuajircpared  peat  border  in  every  garden.  ".;Y<„rium  sjilen- 
dens,"  was  exi)anding;  one  flower  of  which  measured  in  diameter  above 
two  inches;  a  rival  of  the  far  filmed  and  universal  fiivorite  camellia, — we 
mean  of  the  rtd  varieties.  Let  it  be  ;/rown  with  care,  and  fl  wered  in  irnd- 
winter,  and  heretical  as  may  seem  this  opinion,  we  do  not  fear  the  result. 
At  any  rate  it  will  gain  more  admirers  in  such  situations,  and  in  such  a 
season,  than  now,  when  other  and  more  gaudy  plants  seem  to  outrival  it 
by  their  numbers  or  habits. — R.  L.  J. 

Coimtrij  residence  of  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  at  Brookline, — u^pril  ^5th. 
We  have  but  time  to  say  that  the  plants  in  the  houses  throughout,  look 
in  fijie  condition  ;  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  which  is  showing  in  the 
different  departments,  is  immense.  In  a  small  house  in  the  garden  in 
which  forcing  was  commenced  about  the  first  of  January,  and  in  which 
the  roots  of  the  vines  run  into  the  open  border,  grapes  are  nearly  ripe, 
and  on  Saturday,  the  30th,  Mr.  Cowan  intends  cutting  several  clusters. 
We  certainly  think  Mr.  Cowan  entitled  to  great  credit  for  this.  The 
great  severity  of  the  climate,  this  season,  against  which  he  has  had  to 
contend,  has  rendered  forcing  very  diflicult.  Mr.  Cowan  also  cut  cucum- 
bers about  the  middle  of  March. 

Jlpril. — We  have  now  in  bloom  in  our  collections,  several  fine  seeding 
calceolarias;  some  of  them  are  entirely  yellow,  others  yellow,  beautifully 
marked,  with  small  spots  of  a  chocolate  brown ;  and  we  have  also  a 
number  which  show  buds  but  have  not  yet  expanded.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  save  four  or  five  which  will  jjossess  sufficient  inerit  to  be  entitled 
o  names.  Among  the  geraniums  Avhich  are  now  in  flower,  and  which  may 
be  called  fine,  are  Napoleon,  De  Vere,  Daniel' Webster,  gloriannm,  Invo- 
lucratum  superbum,  Clintom'a,  Brudinella,  incarnatum,  and  several  oth- 
ers, which  we  have  not  room  to  name  ;  a  new  variety,  but  of  which  we 
have  lost  the  name,  received  from  London,  last  season,  will  also  flower. 
Schizanthus  Hooken'i  is  now  opening  its  blossoms;  it  is  a  splendid  spe- 
cies, the  j)etals  being  of  a  deep  crimson  color,  instead  of  a  pale  red  or 
purple  as  in  the  common  species.  We  believe  this  is  the  first  tinje  it 
has  ever  flowered  here.  The  plants  are  not  so  easily  cultivated  as  the 
pinnatus,  they  requiring  more  heat,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  damp  off. 
They  will  however,  repay  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  them.     Several 
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fine  varieties  of  noisette  roses  are  in  full  bloom  ;  among  which  Adelaide 
d'Orleans,  is  a  most  delicate  one.  This  tribe  of  roses  will  ultimately  be 
the  ornament  of  our  gardens.  Mmulus  variegatus  and  Smithti  have 
been  profusely  in  flower  all  the  spring.  Gilia  tricolor  has  also  been 
covered  with  its  charming  flowers,  forming  one  of  the  prettiest  objects  in 
the  green-house.  We  have  now  in  full  bloom  about  fifty  pots  of  hya- 
cinths. Some  of  them  are  stronger  in  their  growth  and  flowering,  than 
any  we  have  ever  seen.  We  have  noticed  in  another  page,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Bouquet  tendre.  Bonaparte,  a  double  dark  blue  flower,  is  a 
superb  kind.  Among  the  yellows  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  is  the  finest. 
Of  the  single  blues,  Voltaire  is  one  of  the  best.  The  Countess  of  Hol- 
land is  a  beautiful  double  rosy  red.  But  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
whole  is  the  Cochineal,  with  single  flowers,  of  a  rich  deep  crimson.  We 
have  never  seen  any  thing  which  would  come  up  to  this.  Although  a 
high  priced  kind,  no  good  collection  should  be  without  it.  About  three 
hundred  seedling  polyanthuses  are  coming  into  bloom ;  five  or  six  flowers 
promise  well,  and  we  shall  probably  save  that  number  which  will  pos- 
sess suflicient  merit  to  name.  We  wish  to  see  this  flower  more  exten- 
sively grown.  About  twenty-five  species  and  varieties  of  the  Peebnia 
will  be  in  bloom  in  June ;  several  of  them  have  never  yet  flowered  here, 
and  we  anticipate  a  brilliant  and  interesting  show.  A  great  number  of 
very  fine  seedling  pansies  are  now  displaying  their  blossoms;  some  of 
them  are  deserving  of  names.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  these  are 
now  becoming  more  generally  grown ;  if  as  much  attention  is  given  to 
them,  as  has  been  in  England,  we  have  no  doubt  as  fine  seedlings  can  be 
raised.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Roxbury,  and  Wm.  Carter,  of  the  botanic  garden, 
Cambridge,  have  raised  a  number  of  fine  varieties,  to  which  they  have 
given  names. — Conds. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  1.  The  Gardener  s  Magazine,  and,  Register  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F. 
L.  S.,  H.  S.,  &c.  In  monthly  8vo.  numbers,  Is.  6d.  each. 
No.  LXX,  for  January. 

The  first  article  is  upon  "  the  relative  temperature  of  the  earth, 
under  surfaces  covered  with  a  vegetable  coat,  and  under  surfaces 
preserved  bare;  with  a  table  of  observations." 

From  these  observations,  (a  table  of  which  is  given,)  which  were 
accurately  made,  it  appears  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
earth  beneath  the  surface  of  grass,  was  uniforjiily  of  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  that  under  a  bare  surface,  or  that  not  covered  with 
vegetation.     The  following  are  the  author's  remarks: — 

"A  careful  examination  of  the  table  will  present  some  interesting  rela- 
tions between  the  aerial  temperature,  the  state  of  the  weaiher,  &c.,  and 
the  teniperatiu'es  of  the  siu'laces  of  gratis  and  earth.  They  are  hardly 
sufficient,  however,  to  enable  it  to  be  pronounced  with  certainty  to  what 
cai  se  the  difference  of  teniperatm-e  is  to  be  assigned  ;  whether  to  some 
result  of  the  principle  of  vegetable  life,  altogether  distinct  from  the  mere 
phenomena  of  heat ;  to  chemical  or  other  forces,  j)ut  in  motion  by  the 
assimilative  powers  of  the  plants;  or  to  the  simple  effects  of  varying 
powers  of  absorption  and  radiation.  To  the  latter  of  these  conclusions  I 
myself  incline  ;  but  one  most  interesting,  and,  I  believe,  novel,  fact  is  thus 
established  ;  namely,  that  the  surface  of  our  earth  is  considerably  affected, 
as  to  its  temperature,  by  the  vegetation  that  subsists  upon  it.  Its  tempera- 
ture is  proved  to  be  increased  by  this  covering;  and  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  in  this  one  of  those  innumerable  and  ever  wondrous  adaptations 
by  which  the  Author  of  natine  has  most  fitted  our  system  to  the  living 
beings  it  is  destined  to  support." 

The  object  of  these  observations  was,  to  determine  how  far  it 
was  advantageous,  or  otherwise,  to  cover  the  surface  of  vine  and 
peach  borders  with  a  clothing  of  turf.  And  the  author's  conclusions, 
though  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  cultivators,  seem  quite 
rational,  and  are  deserving  of  particular  notice ;  we  commend  tliem 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers : — 

"The  opinion  of  working  gardeners  is  usually,  I  believe,  unfavorable 
to  this,  under  the  impression  that  the  grass  makes  the  soil  beneath  cold 
and  damp.  The  table  shows  that  this  view  is  unfounded,  and  that  a  great 
advantage  may  be  expected  from  the  covering,  both  by  increase  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  preservation  of  a  mo'e  equable  degree  of  moisture. 
The  advantage,  in  point  of  aj)pearance,  of  a  vine  or  peach  border,  clothed 
with  velvety  tin-f,  over  one  bare  and  brown,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  admitted,  that  plants  or  crops  should  never  be  grown  on  such 
borders;  but  the  amount  of  vegetable  nutriment  abstracted  from  the  soil 
by  a  short  turf  kept  close  is  exceedingly  small :  and,  where  borders  are 
made  very  rich,  they  should  be  covered  with  3  in.  of  sharp  sand,  and 
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over  that  2  in.  of  soil,  in  which  the  grass  might  be  sown  ;  thus  placing  a 
stop  between  the  grass  and  the  rich  earth,  in  order  to  |)revent  tlie  former 
from  becoming  rank,  and  the  latter  ti-om  being  deteriorated.  Fmiher 
ex[)eriments  on  the  subject  should  be  made,  to  determine  the  effects  of 
other  vegetable  surfaces,  as  mint,  tliyme,  &c.,  upon  temperature;  the 
variations  produced  by  long  and  short  grass;  and  also  its  efiects  on  tem- 
perature in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

"1  may  mention  that  a  peacli  border  of  eighty  j'ards  in  length,  which 
has  been  treated  in  the  above  way  now  for  three  years,  produces  luxuri- 
antly." 

Art.  2  contains  some  remarks  on  tlie  "  necessity  of  the  study 
of  botany  and  entomology  to  gardeners."  The  profession  of  the 
gardener  in  England,  is,  at  the  present  time,  one  of  considerable 
acquirement,  and  the  requisitions  which  would  formerly  have  been 
sufficient  for  a  good  one,  would  now  go  but  little  ways  towards 
fitting  hiiT>for  that  duty.  When  gardening  shall  have  acquired  that 
perfection  in  this  country,  which  it  has  in  Britain,  it  may  be  thought 
that  then  will  be  sufficient  time  to  impress  upon  gardeners,  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  botany  ;  and  that  in  its  present 
stale,  there  is  no  need  of  such  a  sacrifice  of  time,  and  perhaps 
expense,  towards  attaining  what  will  not  be  wanted;  we  would, 
however,  disagree  with  those,  if  there  are  any,  who  are  of  this 
opinion,  and  urge  upon  all  who  are  interested  in  horticulture,  the 
importance  of  giving  a  considerable  portion  of  their  leisure  time, 
to  the  study  of  botany  and  entomology  ;  convinced  as  we  are,  that 
it  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  amateur,  and  inter- 
est, as  well  as  facilitate,  the  gardener  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
different  objects  under  cultivation.  We  have  often  wished  that 
our  horticultural  societies,  under  whose  auspices  gardening  has 
advanced  in  a  wonderful  degree,  would  induce  gardeners  to  make 
botany  a  study,  and  also,  by  some  reward,  to  induce  them  to  form 
herbariums  of  our  indigenous  plants,  or  such  at  least  as  can  be 
easily  collected  witijin  the  vicinity  of  their  residence.  The  study 
of  entomology,  too,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  inumerable  insects,  which  destroy 
vegetation,  is  very  important,  and  has  been  much  neglected.  We 
should  not  so  often  hear  of  the  destruction  of  whole  crops  of  fruit 
— the  sweeping  off  of  plantations  of  trees,  or  other  disasters, 
attributable  to  insects,  of  whose  habits  little  or  nothing  is  known,  if 
they  were  made  a  study.  But  we  are  certain  that  all  are  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  more  attention  to  these  subjects,  and  we  here 
adopt  the  closing  words  of  the  author  in  saying : — 

"  'Let  these  two  important  branches  have  full  share  of  your  attention 
with  the  rest  of  your  professional  pursuits;  collect  specimens  of  [)lants 
wherever  you  can  ;  dry  them,  and  fix  them  in  the  usual  way  in  your 
specimen  book  ;  and,  if  your  instructor  shoidd  be  ignorant  of  the  names 
of  any  of  them,  take  every  opportunity  of  asking  other  gardeners.'  I 
think  1  need  not  add  that  these  acquirements  will  lift  a  young  may  much 
above  those  gardeners  who  have  repeatedly  to  confess,  on  being  asked  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  flowers  or  trees,  that  they  have  not  paid  much 
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attention  to  plants,  having  almost  exclusively  applied  themselves  to  forcing 
and  the  kitchpn-fiardeiiing  department.  A  young  man,  following  the  study 
I  have  pointed  out,  instead  of  thus  degrading  himself,  will  be  daily  acquir- 
ing the  most  important  knowledge  of  a  part  of  his  profession,  which  will, 
at  the  same  time,  be  most  interesting  and  useful  to  himself,  and  of  estima- 
ble value  to  his  patrons." 

The  notes  of  a  gardening  tour  in  Prussia,  Germany,  Sec,  make 
up  the  3cl  article,  and  relate  chiefly  to  large  specimens  of  different 
species  of  trees. 

Mr.  Kl^eman,  head  gardener  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  it  is  stated, 
"  has  rendered  himself  celebrated,  by  applying  liquid  manure  to 
orange  trees,  which,  when  used  with  prudence  is  always  success- 
ful." Nelambium  speciosuin,  in  Germany,  grows  in  such  quantities 
as  to  be  thou2;ht  of  little  value.  Several  of  the  gardens  in  Ger- 
many,  have  fine  collections  of  plants  and  shrubs. 

Art.  4  is  the  "  design  of  a  public  garden,  made  for  an  English 
corporate  town ;  with  a  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  planted  in  it, 
with  their  prices.  By  the  Conductor.  The  piece  of  ground  does 
not  exceed  three  acres,  "  unfavorably  circumstanced,"  and  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  make  the  most  of  it,  at  the  least  expense.  The 
article  is  not  of  much  value  without  the  accompanying  plate,  which 
occupies  two  whole  pages.  The  following  which  are  some  of  the 
author's  remaks,  may  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  It  is  recomnien'ded  that  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  shall  be  procured  of 
small  size,  as  being  much  less  likely  to  die,  in  c(msequence  of  removal  to 
a  bleak  situation,  and  as  more  likely  to  grow  rapidly  in  well-pre[)ared  soil. 
Instead  of  bestowing  more  expense  than  usual  in  purchasing  large  |)Iants, 
it  is  recoinmended  rather  to  give  extra  preparation  to  tlie  soil,  and  even  to 
add  to  it  manure.  The  mass  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  will  require 
peat  soil,  as  will  a  few  of  the  other  trees  and  shrubs;  and  the  beds  of 
roses  will  require  rich  mould. 

"The  double  and  Chinese  roses  are  recommended  to  be  ])lanted  in 
groups  by  themselves,  and  also  the  herbaceous  flowering  plants ;  and  on 
no  account  whatever  are  either  double  roses,  or  herbaceous  flowers,  to  be 
planted  among  the  shrubs. 

"It  is  reconmiended  that, in  purchasing  the  trees  and  shrubs,  it  be  made 
a  condition  with  the  nurserymen  from  whom  they  are  procured,  that  they 
shoulil  name  one  plant  of  each  kirn!  with  a  zinc  label  written  on  with  pre- 
pared ink,  and  fastened  to  the  plant  with  a  metallic  wire.  By  these 
means  the  names  of  the  plants  will  remain  attached  to  them,  and  unob- 
literated,  for  two  or  three  years;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  likely  to  givaa 
great  botanical  interest  to  the  garden,  it  is  recommended  that  one  plant 
of  eacli  kind  should  be  named,  with  a  large  conspicuous  label,  })lacfcd 
sufficiently  near  the  walk  for  any  person  to  read  it  without  moving  off  the 
gravel.  Tliese  labels  may  be  formed  of  zinc,  or  thin  board  painted  white, 
from  2  in.  to  3  in.  broad,  and  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  and  fixed  to  the  end 
of  wooden  rods.  For  shrubs  close  by  the  turf  verge,  these  rods  need  not 
be  above  a  foot  in  height;  but  when  a  tree  is  to  be  named  which  stands 
back  from  the  walk,  and  has  low  shrubs  in  front  of  it,  the  rod  should  be  of 
such  a  length  as  that  the  label  may  overtop  tlie  shrubs.  On  each  label 
shoidd  be  painted  the  scientific  and  Knglislj  names  of  the  plant,  its  native 
country,  and  the  year  of  its  introduction  into  Britain.  This  naming  of  the 
trees  will,  it  is  conceived,  very  greatly  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  gar- 
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den,  more  especially  as  a  place  of  resort  for  young  persons,  and  conse- 
quently increase  its  value  to  the  town. 

"In  the  njanagement  of  this  garden,  the  ground  in  which  the  masses 
are  planted  will  only  require  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  covered  with 
the  short  grass  which  is  mown  from  the  glades.  As  the  trees  and  shrubs 
advance  in  growth,  the  duplicates  will  require  to  be  removed;  and,  after 
this,  both  trees  and  shrubs  must  be  prevented  from  touching  each  otiier 
by  pruning.  While  this  is  attended  to,  care  must  be  taken  that,  in  all  the 
masses  near  the  boundary  fence,  both  trees  and  shrul»s  be  allowed  to  grow 
as  close  to  each  other  as  they  can,  without  coming  into  absolute  contact. 
The  masses  of  roses  will  require  to  be  taken  up  and  properly  replanted 
itl  fresh  soil  every  three  or  four  years,  and  the  masses  of  flowers,  which 
may  be  chiefly  hardy  showy  annuals  of  low  growth,  or  entirely  mignonette, 
will  also  require  the  soil  to  be  occasionally  renewed.  It  must  be  constant- 
ly borne  in  mind  by  the  managers  of  this  garden,  that  a  border  or  j)Iant- 
ation  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  never  allowed  to  touch,  but  which 
are,  at  the  same  time,  placed  as  close  together  as  they  possibly  can  be 
without  touching,  produces  a  much  more  effectual  screen  than  a  thick 
plantation.  In  a  thin  plantation,  such  as  we  allude  to,  there  is  a  compact 
mass  of  foliage  on  every  tree  and  shrub,  from  the  ground  upwards;  and, 
if  there  are  only  two  rows  of  such  trees  and  shrubs,  the  plants  of  the  one 
row  alternating  with  the  openings  of  the  other,  the  screen  will  be  as 
effectual  as  if  it  consisted  of  a  holly  hedge.  If  this  mode  of  keeping  up 
a  screen,  both  in  the  boundary  plantations  and  in  the  masses  which  sepa- 
rate the  walks,  be  neglected,  the  effect  of  the  garden  will  very  soon  be 
materially  injured,  and  the  plantations,  so  far  from  having  that  gardenesque 
character  which  they  are  intended  to  have,  will  resemble  mere  common- 
place masses  of  shrubbery  ;  the  boundary  will  be  seen  from  every  point 
of  view;  the  eye  will  penetrate  the  interior  in  all  directions;  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole,  as  a  work  of  art,  will  be  destroyed." 

The  list  of  plants,  suitable  for  ornamenting  these  grounds  might 
be  of  some  service,  but  it  is  too  long  to  copy.  The  whole 
number  of  plants  is  as  follows :  — 

Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  272  plants.  Deciduous  trees,  178 
plants.  Deciduous  shrubs,  537  plants.  Climbers,  40  plants. 
Select  trees  and  shrubs,  115  plants.  Supplementaries,  100  })lants. 
Whole  number,  1242  plants. 

Art.  5  is  a  "  description  of  Woodbine  Cottage,  Torquay,  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Johnes."  In  this  we  notice  that  the  fine  guava, 
Psidiuin  Cattleya/mm,  fruits  to  perfection  without  fire  heat. 

Art.  6  contains  a  list  of  the  places  in  Britain,  from  which  return 
papsrs  have  been  received  for  the  Abohetum  Britannicum. 

Articles  7  and  8,  are  upon  the  cultivation  of  mushrooms.  The 
first  method  is  as  follows : — 

"About  the  middle  of  July,  when  preparing  the  ground  for  early 
broccoli  or  Savoy,  I  liave  some  of  the  best  fresh  liorse  dung,  thai  is  short, 
and  has  not  mucii  straw  in  it,  dug  in  the  furrow,  under  the  soil  where  the 
row  of  broccoli  or  Savoy  plants  are  to  be  planted.  The  furrow  is  filled 
j)retty  full  of  the  dung,  ami  trodden  rather  firm,  and  a  fnw  pieces  of  the 
spawn  are  put  in  it;  the  moidd  is  then  dug  over  it,  and  the  digging  is  con- 
liiuied,  until  where  the  next  row  of  plants  is  intended  ;  which  furrow  is 
filled  with  dung  and  spawn  as  the  former;  and  so  on,  as  far  as  the  ground 
is  to  be  j)lanted.  After  the  groimd  is  dug,  the  [ilants  are  planted,  and 
nothing  further  is  required.     1  do  not  use  any  more  dung  in  this  way  than 
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would  be  required  for  the  same  quantity  of  ground  if  spread  regularly 
over  it  in  the  usual  way ;  and  the  plants  grow  more  vigorously  by  having 
the  dung  under  them.  I  consider  that  the  broccoli  or  Savoy  plants  are  of 
great  service  to  the  working  of  the  spawn,  by  shading  it  from  the  hot  sun 
and  heavy  rains. 

"  About  the  middle  of  September,  the  mushrooms  come  up  in  great 
quantities,  large  and  fine.  I  have  this  morning  (Sept.  21)  gathered  nearly 
half  a  bushel  of  large  mushrooms  from  about  two  poles  of  ground, 
planted  as  above ;  and  have  had  two  or  three  gatherings  before,  and  expect 
to  have  a  good  many  more  before  the  season  is  over." 

The  method  adopted  in  the  latter  article  is  entirely  new  to  us : 
we  have  never  before  read  of  the  Mushroom  Stone.  The  author 
writes  thus : — 

"I  have  no  doubt  but  you,  and  many  of  your  correspondents,  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  mushroom  stone ;  but,  as  I  have  not  seen  it  mentioned 
in  your  Magazine,  I  send  you  the  following  account  of  one  that  was  under 
my  care  for  upwards  of  two  years.  It  was  sent  to  Mr.  Thorburn  of 
Murth,  from  Calabra,  in  Sicily,  with  directions  to  give  it  a  little  water  when 
it  appeared  dry,  which  was  generally  three  or  four  times  a  week  in  dry 
weather:  and,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  after  1  received  it,  a  couple  of 
mushrooms  made  their  appearance,  which  grew  to  be  very  large ;  1  think, 
about  9  in.  in  diameter.  They  were  porous  beneath,  in  place  of  gill,  as 
in  the  common  mushroom;  consequently,  they  appeared  rather  to  be  a 
species  of  boletus  than  a  species  of  .^garicus.  However,  they  were  of 
excellent  flavor,  and  the  shij)  captain  who  brought  the  stone  home,  told 
me  that  it  produced  three  mushrooms  at  sea,  which,  he  said,  were  very 
fine.  In  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  two  above-mentioned  were  gather- 
ed, three  or  four  more  came  up,  and  so  on,  for  the  first  year.  The  second 
year  it  was  not  quite  so  productive;  and,  in  1833,  my  successor  informed 
me  that  the  mushroom  stone  was  nearly  exhausted.  I  think  eight  or  ten 
such  stones,  would  supply  an  ordinary  family  with  mushrooms  for  two  or 
three  years." 


Art.  II.  Paxton's  Horticultural  Register.  Edited  by  James 
Main,  A.  L.  S.  In  monthly  numbers,  8vo.  Is.  each.  Nos. 
LV,  LVI,  and  LVII,  for  January,  February  and  March. 

Since  the  editorial  department  of  this  magazine  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Main,  it  has  much  improved,  and  become  very 
interesting  to  gardeners.  Previous  to  his  entering  upon  his  duties, 
and  latterly  while  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paxton,  it  contained 
little  that  was  worthy  of  the  subject  of  horticulture,  and  was  de- 
creasing in  public  favor,  if  we  might  judge  from  many  circum- 
stances. When  this  magazine  was  first  undertaken,  it  was  filled 
with  useful  and  excellent  practical  articles,  and  the  first  volume  is 

VOL.  II. NO.  v.  24 
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a  valuable  addition  to  the  already  extensive  works  on  horticulture. 
It  gradually,  however,  became  less  entertaining,  and  when  Mr. 
Paxton  commenced  his  Magazine  of  Botany,  all  his  labor  seemed 
to  have  been  betowed  on  that,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Register,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  articles  which  were  first  published  in  the 
former  and  copied  at  length  into  the  latter,  so  that  persons  taking 
the  two  works,  received  but  little  more  benefit  than  if  they  took  but 
one.  Mr.  Paxton's  time,  also,  we  presume — being  forester  and 
head  gardener  to  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  exten- 
sive ranges  of  houses,  are  so  deservedly  celebrated — must  be 
somewhat  limited,  and  consequently  he  could  not  bestow  that  care 
upon  it  which  he  probably  would  have  done  had  this  not  been 
the  case.  The  editorial  department  w  as  at  length  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Main,  who  has  rendered  it,  by  his  able  pen,  alto- 
gether another  work.  We  shall  occasionally  look  it  over,  and 
whatever  we  find  that  is  useful  to  our  readers  we  shall  lay  before 
them. 

The  January,  February  and  March  numbers  each  commence  with 
an  article  upon  the  "shrivelling,"  or  shanking,  sometimes  called,  of 
grapes.  This  disease,  which  is  always  more  or  less  observable  in 
vines  grown  in  green-houses  and  graperies  in  our  vicinity,  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  although  many  and  various  causes 
have  been  assigned  to  its  appearance.  From  whatever  cause  it 
does  arise,  it  is  a  very  destructive  disease  to  the  grape,  and  fre- 
quently a  large  part  of  the  clusters  of  a  whole  crop  are  much  in- 
jured. Some  cultivators  attribute  it  to  a  damp  cold  border  ;  some 
to  dampness  of  the  soil  in  the  house  ;  many  to  want  of  air  when 
the  fruit  is  coloring  and  ripening,  and  others  to  overbearing  the 
vines.  We  have  had  some  experience  in  raising  grapes,  but  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  making  any  assertions  in  regard  to  what 
we  imagine  to  be  the  cause.  We  have  been  partially  troubled 
with  the  disease ;  but  we  intend  to  make  such  observations  and  to 
note  down  such  facts  as  are  likely  to  throw  additional  light  upon 
the  subject.  For  the  present  we  would  direct  attention  to  the 
following  article,  which  comes  nearer  to  our  ideas  of  the  cause  than 
any  thing  that  we  have  before  seen  : — 

"  In  reference  to  the  "shrivelling  of  grapes,"  I  beg  leave  to  add  a  few 
remarks  to  those  of  Mr.  Denyer,  not  only  with  the  view  of  supporting 
his  statements,  but  also  to  mention  the  result  of  my  experience,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  "  younger  brethren." 

A  range  of  houses  was  placed  under  my  care  some  years  ago,  where 
the  grapes  produced  had  been  bad  colored  and  shrivelled.  I  forced 
them  two  seasons,  and,  although  those  berries  which  did  swell  were 
well  colored,  yet  the  extremities  of  the  bunches  shrivelled.  Mr.  Judd 
had  stated  in  the  "  Transactions,"  that  inattention  to  airing  the  houses 
was  the  cause.  Several  gardeners  of  high  repute,  to  whom  I  mentioned 
the  circumstance,  were  of  the  same  opinion.  As,  however,  I  had  been 
duly  initiated  into  the  routine  of  forcing,  and  had  attended  to  these 
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houses  myself,  I  knew  the  imperfection  could  not  arise  from  any  such 
cause. 

From  several  observations  I  had  made,  very  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  D.,  I  came  to  a  similar  conclusion,  viz.,  that  it  originated 
in  a  want  of  energy  in  the  root,  and  which,  as  he  has  justly  stated, 
might  ainse  from  a  variety  of  causes.  In  my  case,  I  conceived  it  to  arise 
from  a  pooi*,  cold  border.  The  border,  I  was  informed,  had  been  duly 
drained  when  it  was  made ;  but,  as  the  situation  of  the  garden  was  low, 
and  the  subsoil  strong  clay,  and  an  excavation  having  been  made  for  the 
border,  it  was  not  diliicult  to  understand  that  the  roots  nuist  suffer  from 
cold.  Moreover,  the  border  was  shaded  by  a  row  of  espalier  trees, 
which  grew  a  short  distance  from  it.  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
raising  the  roots  to  the  surface ;  I  tlierefore  removed  the  apple-trees, 
lowered  the  walk  at  the  front  of  the  border,  and,  as  the  stems  outside 
of  the  house,  were  naked,  I  laid  a  covering  of  decayed  leaves  and  dung 
on  the  surface.  By  these  means  the  roots  were  ultimately  acted  upon  by 
the  genial  rays  of  the  sun.  Within  the  houses,-  I  left  but  a  thin  crop  of 
grapes,  and  a  limited  supply  of  wood  for  the  succeeding  year.  The  re- 
sult was  most  satislkctory. 

My  usual  practice  now  is,  to  di'ess  the  border  every  summer  with 
decayed  leaves  and  a  little  loam.  In  a  cold,  wet  season,  I  leave  but  thin 
crops  ;  in  a  dry,  hot  season,  good  crops.  When  the  latter  is  the  case,  T 
supply  the  roots  with  water  most  abundantly,  without  any  fear  of  para- 
lysing their  efforts.  The  grapes  produced  are  generally  admired  for  their 
size,  color,  and  flavor. 

To  young  gardeners  I  would  say,  do  not  be  too  anxious  for  a  great 
crop  in  your  first  effoii.  Endeavor  to  ascertain  the  capabilities  of  your 
vmes  Attention  to  the  ripeness  of  the  wood  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  place,  will  very  much  assist  you  in  this  particular.  If  you  are  re- 
quired to  make  new  borders,  elevate  them  as  much  as  you  conveniently 
can,  particularly  if  the  site  be  low  and  damp.  A  bed  of  compost  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  is  quite  depth  enough.  Extend  the  roots 
horizontally,  as  much  as  circumstances  Avill  admit. 

To  gentlemen  may  I  be  allowed  to  say,  desire  to  have  good  fruit  rather 
than  great  abundance  :  make  every  allowance  lor  local  circumstances, 
and  the  natural  difficulties  your  gardener  has  to  contend  Avith.  Do  not 
place  implicit  reliance  on  the  writings  or  the  sayings  of  any  man,  merely 
because  he  has  obtained  a  degree  of  notoriety ; — many  wi'ite  and  talk 
from  no  other  motive.  Mr.  Judd,  I  fear,  is  amongst  the  number.  Why, 
every  gardener  of  ordinary  observation  knows  that  when  the  "  cuticles 
of  the  berries"  are  acted  upon  by  the  sun's  rays,  it  is  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  rays  acting  like  a  burning-glass,  and  injuring  only  the  part 
where  the  focus  strikes:  hence  we  see  the  side  next  the  sun  injured — 
the  other  side  perfect.  I  have,  indeed,  known  grapes  really  scalded  by 
vapor  heated  to  a  great  degree  ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  to  the 
"shrivelling  of  grapes." 

As  far  as  I  have  observed,  when  grapes  are  injured  from  external 
causes,  the  herry  discovers  it  first.  In  the  "  shrivelling  of  grapes,"  the 
defect  is  first  exhibited  in  the  pedicle." 

Some  remarks  "  on  the  different  methods  of  training  fruit-trees 
round  the  quarters  or  compartments  of  kitchen-gardens,"  are  very 
good,  and  contain  considerable  information.  The  old-fashioned 
system  of  distributing  large  standard  trees  all  over  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  vegetation  underneath,  will  soon  be 
exploded  here,  as  it  is  already  in  Britain.  They  are  not  only, 
from  many  reasons,  improper  for  the  purpose,  but  they  give  a  good 
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kitchen  garden  too  much  the  aspect  of  an  orchard.  Dwarf,  neatly 
trained  trees  are  so  much  superior  as  regards  beauty,  and  so  much 
more  convenient  for  picking  the  fruit,  that  there  need  not  be  any 
necessity  of  urging  the  planting  of  such  in  preference  to  tall  stand- 
ard trees.  Espalier  training  is  also  a  very  excellent  way  of  getting 
much  fruit  from  a  small  piece  of  ground  ;  and  we  wish  the  system 
was  more  generally  adopted  here,  •  The  author's  remarks  corres- 
pond so  near  with  our  own  ideas  on  this  subject,  that  we  extract 
them  for  the  informatiou  of  our  readers  : — 

"  To  have  fruit  trees  symmetrically  trained,  and  which  do  not  usurp 
too  much  space,  is  what  would  occur  to  every  one  as  most  desirable, 
and  accordingly  the  old  French  and  Dutch  fashion  of  espaliers  was  very 
early  adopted  in  this  country.  And  so  indispensable  Avere  espaliers 
considered  formerly,  that  the  most  expensive  rails,  as  they  are  called, 
were  in  many  places  erected  for  the  trees.  We  have  worked  in  a 
garden  where  the  espalier  rails  were  made  by  carpenters  of  the  best 
yellow  deal,  with  top  and  bottom  rails,  into  both  of  which  the  uprights 
were  all  moi-ticed,  painted  light  blue,  and  fixed  in  stone  pattens. 
Moreover,  at  each  corner  there  were  lock-up  gates,  of  no  manner 
of  use,  but  of  much  trouble  to  the  foreman,  who  had  to  see  all 
these  gates  were  locked  every  evening.  And,  what  was  worst  of  all, 
the  construction  was  bad;  the  uprights  being  so  large,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  the  trees  in  proper  form,  unless  nails  and  shreds 
had  been  used. 

Many  different  forms  of  espalier  rails  have  been  invented,  and  of 
either  wood  or  iron  ;  but  none  answer  the  purpose  better  than  rough 
six-feet  stakes,  pointed  and  charred  at  bottom,  driven  by  line  fourteen 
inches  into  the  ground,  and  connected  at  top  by  a  ledge  of  some  kind 
of  tough  wood.  The  stakes  are  about  ten  inches  from  each  other,  and 
along  them  the  lateral  branches  are  trained. 

The  most  common  form  of  training  on  espalier  rails,  is  that  called 
horizontal,  that  is,  with  an  upright  stem,  and  the  branches  led  right 
and  left  in  pairs  therefrom.  This  is  the  most  symmetrical  and  suitable 
for  the  purpose  ;  very  little  ground  is  occupied,  and  espaliers  so  trained 
are  profitable  and  neat  boundaries  to  the  quarters  of  a  garden.  They 
are  easy  of  access,  either  for  pruning,  training  or  gathering'  the  fruit,  and 
the  trees  are  perfectly  safe  ficom  being  damaged  by  wind. 

To  form  a  tree  intended  to  be  trained  in  this  manner,  maiden  plants 
one  or  two  years  from  the  graft  are  chosen  ;  and,  the  ground  being  well 
prepared  for  their  reception  by  trenching,  &c.,  are  planted  opposite  a 
stake,  to  which  the  most  central  shoot  is  always  trained.  Two  lateral 
shoots  are  tied  down  horizontally,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the 
ground,  annually  continued  outwards  from  the  stem  as  far  as  they  will 
go,  or  until  they  have  reached  to  the  outside  of  the  space  the  tree  is 
intended  to  cover.  Thus  the  young  tree  consists  of  only  three  shoots 
during  the  first  year.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  central  leader  is 
pruned  down  to  about  a  foot  long,  and  this  on  the  following  summer 
will,  or  may  be  allowed  to,  produce  three  shoots,  the  topmost  to  be 
trained  upright,  and  the  others,  one  on  each  side  horizontally.  This 
method  of  pruning  down  the  upright,  and  leading  the  laterals  hori- 
zontally, is  continued  year  after  year,  until  the  central  shoot  reaches 
the  top,  when,  if  the  two  last  laterals  are  high  enough,  it  is  entirely 
pruned  off. 

When  a  young  tree  is  very  vigorous,  the  desired  form  may  be  more 
expeditiously  obtained,   by  making   the  upright  produce  two  pairs  of 
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laterals,  instead  of  one  pair.  This  is  done  by  stopping  the  upright 
when  it  has  attained  the  length  of  twelve  or  thirteen  inches.  This 
will  happen,  perhaps,  about  the  beginning  of  July  ;  and  will  cause 
three  other  shoots  to  be  produced  during  the  autunm,  to  be  trained  as 
before.  We  have  seen  a  young  Jargonelle  pear  tree  managed  so  as  to 
produce  three  pairs  of  laterals  in  the  course  of  one  summer  ;  but  this  is 
not  a  common  case. 

Some  practitioners  prefer  having  two  stems  rather  than  one,  because 
it  diverts  the  upright  current  of  the  sap  into  two  channels,  and  thereby 
induces  a  slower  growth,  which  is  favorable  to  early  fruitfulness.  In 
this  plan,  a  young  tree  having  four  shoots  is  j)lanted  between  two 
stakes.  These  receive  the  two  middle  shoots  to  form  the  up'-ights, 
and  the  two  outside  shoots  are  tied  down  horizontally.  The  uprights 
are  annually  pruned  down  to  furnish  laterals  year  after  year  till  the 
form  is  complete. 

Whether  with  one  or  two  stems  this  style  of  training  always  looks 
neat ;  and,  when  the  trees  are  also  fruitful,  is  preferable  to  any  other, 
whether  on  a  low  wall  or  espalier.  But  it  requires  considerable  skill 
and  almost  hourly  attendance  during  the  summer,  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  result.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  tree  is  to  rise  upward ; 
and  instead  of  the  buds  which  come  forth  from  the  stem  and  branches 
being  formed  into  flowers,  they  are  chiefly  produced  into  barren  shoots. 
A  strong  growth  of  these  are  annually  produced,  and,  for  the  most  part,  at 
right  angles  to  the  branches ;  and  therefore,  departing  so  entirely  from 
the  style  of  training,  must  necessarily  be  pruned  off  to  maintain  the 
symmetry  of  the  tree.  If  this  luxuriant  summer  growth  be  allowed,  it  at 
the  same  time  strengthens  and  extends  the  roots  by  prompting  them  to 
inci'eased  action  in  the  following  year ;  a  circumstance  rather  to  be  avoid- 
ed than  encouraged  in  a  fruit  tree. 

To  obtain  the  desired  form,  and  induce  fruitfulness,  the  vigor  of  the 
tree  must  be  checked,  by  preventing  all  extravagant  growth  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  with  this  view  the  trees  must  be  frequently  inspected  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  in  order  to  rub  off  every  bud  threat- 
ening to  come  forth  in  a  wrong  place.  And  of  those  suffered  to  remain 
to  form  spurs,  they  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  they  have  gained  a 
length  of  six  or  seven  inches.  The  leading  shoots  at  the  point  of  the 
branches  are  never  stopped  till  they  have  gained  their  utmost  limit,  or  till 
they  interfei'e  with  other  trees. 

This  dismemberment,  performed  annually,  soon  gets  the  whole  sys- 
tem into  a  stunted  or  stationary  state,  and  until  this  state  of  an  espalier 
be  acquired,  it  is  never  sufficiently  fi-uitful. 

As  trees  trained  as  espaliei-s  are  those  called  spur-bearers,  and  which 
spurs  bear  the  flowers,  they  are  particularly  cared  for  in  pruning ; 
always  preserving  those  nearest  the  place  whence  they  issue,  so  as  to 
keep  them  snugly  in  line,  and  not  dangling  too  far  from  the  branches. 
The  senior  Mr.  Harrison  has  given  excellect  directions  on  this  branch 
of  pruning  fruit  trees,  and  well  worth  the  consideration  of  all  engaged 
in  the  business. 

Espaliers  are  planted  at  various  distances,  according  to  their  natural 
volume  ;  but  as  the  quality  of  the  soil  always  determines  the  growth,  it 
is  not  easy  to  fix  a  rule  for  inter-distances.  In  a  kindly  loam  of  middling 
quality  and  of  moderate  depth,  the  distances  may  vai-y  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet;  the  nearer  distances  for  plums  and  apples,  the  greater 
for  pears  and  some  sorts  of  cherries.  Some  trainers  intermix  the 
branches  of  proximate  trees ;  in  which  case  they  may  be  planted  at  first, 
nearer  together.  But  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  supernumeraries  ;  the 
trouble  of  removing  a  tree  from  between  two  overbearing,  or  valuable 
neighbors,  is  not  great,  and  besides  it  gives  opportunity  for  selecting 
those  most  worthy  the  station. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  JVbtices.  • 

A  mode  of  Preservins^  the  Floivers  of  the  Pansy. — I  was  induced,  last 
summer,  to  endeavor  to  preserve  the  flowers  of  some  very  fine  pansies, 
by  gumming  them  on  pasteboard,  and  covering  them  with  gum  water ; 
they  looked  very  well  at  first ;  but,  in  a  short  period,  the  colors  of  seve- 
ral of  them  began  to  fade,  while  others  are  at  present  as  brilliant  as  the 
day  I  finished  them.  Had  all  the  specimens  faded  on  exposm'e  to  the 
light,  I  should  not  have  been  so  much  surprised ;  but  I  cannot  account 
for  some  having  faded,  while  others  remained  good.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  information  as  to  the  best 
and  surest  mode  of  preserving-  the  colors.  I  have  heard  that,  if  the 
flowers  are  gathered  under  a  very  hot  sun,  the  colors  will  stand.— (J.  L. 
in  Gard.  Mas:.] 


Art.  II.     Foreign  JVotices. 
ENGLAND. 


The  question  tvhether  Potatoes  ought  to  be  planted  ivhole  or  in  sets,  appears 
to  be  still  undecided.  It  is  still  vexnta  questio.  *  *  *  *  j 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  potatoes  produce  the  greatest  I'eceipt. 
I  proved  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  Yorkshire,  that,  by  his  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing potatoes,  he  lost  not  less  than  one  thousand  pounds  last  year.  I 
once  before  addressed  you  on  the  subject  of  potatoes,  in  the  hope  that 
you  would  have  called  the  public  attention,  and  I  told  you  I  should  make 
an  accurate  experiment  this  year.  I  did  so,  but  I  fear  it  will  fail.  We 
were  without  rain  for  six  weeks  ;  the  haulm  was  quite  burnt  up,  and  now 
the  weather  is  so  wet,  that  I  cannot  take  'the  potatoes  up.  However, 
I  will  note  the  result,  be  it  what  it  may ;  for  I  think  the  culture  of  pota- 
toes a  much  more  important  object  than  others  seem  to  do. — [R.  Lowndes, 
Gard.  Mag.) 

JVew  Variety  of  the  Grape. — At  the  September  meeting  of  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire Horticultural  Society,  last  year,  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth, 
presented  specimen  clusters  of  anew  seedling*  grape  of  the  Muscat  kind. 
It  is  stated  to  be  a  most  prolific  bearer,  and  can  be  obtained  to  perfection 
from  March  till  October.  It  is  called  Wilmot's  Early  Prolific  Muscat. — 
[Gard.  Mag.) 

JVeiv  Species  or  Variety  of  Onion. — In  an  article  on  Horticulture,  in  the 
EncyclopcEdia Britannica,  vol.  ix,  p.  671,  is  mentioned  "a  pearl  onion,  as  of 
recent  introduction  and  little  known.  It  is  said  to  produce  clusters  of 
little  bulbs  at  the  root,  the  bulbs  having  a  fine  white  color  like  the  true 
silver-skin,  and  being  very  fit  for  pickling.  Mr.  G.  Don  considers  it  a 
distinct  species,  the  ^'llium  Halleri  of  his  Monograph. — ( Gard.  Mag.) 

Trifolium  Incarnatum. — The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is,  we  are  glad  to 
learn,  spreading  rapidly  ;  and  it  is,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  gene- 
rally taking  the  place  of  tares.    It  produces  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
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food,  and  does  not  require  much  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  labor  bestowed 
on  preparing  the  ground  and  sowing  it.  It  also  comes  in  a  fortnight 
earlier. — ( Gard.  Mag.) 

Thunberg'ia  alata  var.  alba. — At  the  exhibition  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  specimens  of  a  new  variety  of  the 
Thunb^rgi'a  alata  were  shown  for  the  first  time  in  the  country.  The 
flowers  are  clear  white,  with  a  jet  black  eye. — ( Gard.  Mag.) 

Large  Hydrangea. — There  is  a  hydrangea  growing  in  the  open  ground 
at  Tringwainton,  near  Penzance,  which  is  forty-five  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, eight  feet  in  height,  and  had  above  one  thousand  three  hundred 
flowers  on  it  last  year.  There  are  some  hundreds  of  hydrangeas  in  the 
plantations  at  Tringwainton,  which  have  all  sprung  from  this  plant. — 
{Gard.  Mag.) 

Male  Carle  Apple. — This  variety  was  lately  exhibited  at  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  exhibition,  and,  in  the  report  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  it  is  stated  that  "this  exceedingly  delicate  and  beautiful  apple, 
in  Finale,  near  Genoa,  is  only  here  [England]  a  vapid,  pale,  and  a  very 
poor-flavored  apple  ;  such  is  the  effect  of  climate !"  The  variety  has 
been  exhibited  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  its 
qualities  have  been  considered  very  inferior. — Conds. 


Art.  in.     Domestic  JVotices. 


Early  Potatoes. — Mr.  Walker,  of  Roxbury,  at  a  very  late  meeting  (April 
23d)  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  presented  for  exhibition 
a  potato  of  this  year's  growth,  of  large  size.  It  was  one  out  of  a  speci- 
men of  about  half  a  peck  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  19th  ult.  It  was  raised  at  Hyde  Park,  the 
residence  of  E.  Holbrook,  Esq.,  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Horrvell.  Mr. 
Walker  received  this  specimen  when  at  New  York,  from  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Society. — Conds. 

JVew  Variety  of  Pumpkin. — The  Hon.  Abbott  La^vrence,  member  of 
Congress,  of  this  city,  has  presented  to  our  friend  and  cotemporary, 
T.  G.  Fessenden,  Esq.,  a  {"ew  seeds  of  a  new  kind,  called  the  "  seven 
year's  piunpkin."  Its  principal  valuable  property  consists  in  the  great 
length  of  time  it  may  be  kept  in  a  sound  state  of  preservation.  Mr.  Law- 
rence states  in  a  letter  that  he  was  informed  that  "  one  which  was  pulled 
three  years,"  is  now  as  "  sound  as  it  was  the  day  it  was  taken  from  the 
vine."     The  seeds  were  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. — Conds. 

Bidhs  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Hortindiural  Society. — The  following 
are  some  of  the  kinds  which  were  sent  to  the  Society,  by  Baron  Von 
Ludwig,  of  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  distributed  among  the 
members  : — Amaryllis  falcata,  A.  var.  sp.  from  frontier,  Bahiana  stricta 
var.,  B.  rubra-cyanea,  and  plicata,  Brunsvigta,  sp.  Bui  bine  pugioneforme 
and  floribiinda,  Antholyza  montana  and  j)realta,  Hsemanthus  coccineus 
and  tigrinus,  Ornithogalum  inconspicuum,  aiireum  and  aureum  var.,  Cyr- 
tanthus,  new  sp.  not  described,  Vallota  purpurea,  Wats6n?.7  sp.,  spicata, 
Meriana,  Meriana  var.,  and  aletroides  ;  Nerene  sarni^.usis  and  undulata, 
Ihsa  chrysostachya.  Gladiolus  hirsutus,  blandus,  alatus  and  new  sp. ; 
Hesperantha  sp.,  Tritonia  lineata,  longiflora  and  sp.,  i'xia  flexuosa,  stric 
ta,  stricta  var.,  and  viridiflora  ;  Cyanella  lutea,  Peyrousza  corymbosa,  and 
falcata,  Eucomus  sp.     The  bulbs  were  received  in  fine  order. — Conds. 

Transplanting   Evergreen   Trees. — In   our  last  number,  at  j).   155,  ai-e 
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some  most  excellent  remarks  upon  the  proper  season  and  method  of 
planting  evergreens,  by  our  valuable  correspondent,  Mr.  Downing,  of 
Newburgh,  N,  Y.  As  this  is  just  the  time,  we  would  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  his  remarks  as  they  may  almost  be  considered  as  the 
ultimatum  of  what  can  be  said  upon  the  subject  in  so  few  words.  In 
looking  over  Mr.  JVab,  on  "  Planting  Evergreens,''^  however,  we  noticed 
the  following  paragraph  which  contains  some  hints  upon  the  importance 
of  speediness  in  performing  the  operation : — "  In  planting  evergreens  in 
winter,  a  dull,  calm  day  answers  very  well ;  but  in  autumn  or  spring,  a 
moist  rainy  day  is  best.  Whether  planting  be  done  in  a  dull  day,  or  a  wet 
day,  or  a  dry  day,  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  expediency  of 
keeping  the  plants  for  a  short  time  out  of  the  ground  as  possible ;  if  only 
a  few  minutes,  so  much  the  better ;  and,  in  all  cases  when  it  can  be 
done,  where  great  numbers  are  to  be  planted,  we  should,  if  possible, 
have  some  men  stationed  to  take  up  the  plants,  others  to  carry  them,  and 
a  third  set  to  put  them  into  the  ground.  In  all  seasons,  situations,  and 
soils,  the  plants  should  be  well  soaked  with  water,  as  soon  as  the  earth 
is  put  about  the  roots."  More  than  one  half  of  the  evergreens  which 
are  yearly  set  out,  die  from  a  neglect  of  watering  alone  ;  but  if  the  above 
directions  are  followed,  we  are  certain  that  we  should  not  hear  the  mii- 
versal  complaint  that  we  now  do,  of  the  difficulty  of  making  evergreens 
live. — Conds. 

Variation  of  Foliage. — A  beautiful  instance  of  a  not  unusual  occurrence 
of  the  variation  observable  in  the  leaves  of  the  Red  Cedar  (Jvmiperus 
virginiana)  is  now  lying  before  me.  The  specimen  comprises  the  usual 
imbricated  leaves,  an  abundance  of  abnormal  ones,  becoming  acerose, 
elongated,  and  the  gradual  transition  back  to  the  original  form  on  the 
same  branch.  Those  leaves  which  have  undergone  a  mutation,  are  al- 
ternate and  opposite,  perhaps,  in  fact,  produced  by  the  rapid  elongation  of 
the  axis  of  the  slmot.  The  upper  surface  of  each  leaf  is  of  a  very  percep- 
tible glaucous  hue.  Whenever  such  a  change  takes  place  on  a  tree  of 
this  species,  it  may  be  observed  at  a  considerable  distance,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  and  dissimilar  form. — J.  L.  R. 

Pentstkmon  campanulatus  and  atropurpitreus. — Ai'e  these  two  beautiful 
species  perennial?  If  perennial,  are  they  hardy.?  We  had  several 
species  in  our  garden  last  fall,  and  all  are  alive  now,  and  growing  vigor- 
ously, except  these  two  which  were  destroyed  by  the  winter.  In  Lou- 
don's Hortus  Britannicus,  they  are  enumerated  as  frame  perennials ;  have 
any  of  our  readers  ever  had  them  live  through  our  long  winters  ? — 
Conds. 

The  Aeif  Zealand  Flax,  Phoi-mium  tknax. — This  plant,  which  is  said,  in  its 
native  habitat,  to  furnish  a  very  strong  and  durable  fibre,  which  is  manu- 
factured into  cordage  and  coarse  linen,  is  worth  at  least  the  attempt  at 
acclimatizing  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  might  offer  a  new  staple 
for  cultivation.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  the 
winter  of  Cork,  Ireland.  We  wish  some  spirited  cultivator  who  would 
give  the  experiment  a  fair  trial,  would  attempt  it  in  a  favorable  site  south 
of  the  Potomac.  We  are  authorized  by  a  gentleman  of  this  neighbor- 
hood, who  has  plants  in  his  possession,  to  say  that  he  will  place  the 
JVeiv  Zealand  fax  in  the  hands  of  any  gentleman  of  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, or  the  more  southern  States,  who  will  engage  to  test  the  experiment 
fairly,  and  make  known  the  result. — Jl.  J.  Doivning,  Botanic  Garden  and 
JVu7-sery,  JVewburgh,  JV.  Y. 

Sanguinaria  canadensis. — This  truly  beautiful  vernal  bloomer  should  be 
introduced  into  every  garden.  The  flowers  make  their  appearance 
almost  as  soon  as  the  snow-drop  (Anemone),  and  continue  in  bloom  for 
several  days,  during  which  time  they  are  the  most  showy  ornaments  of 
the  border,  but  few  plants  putting  forth  their  flowers  at  such  an  early 
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season.  We  were  first  struck  with  its  elegance  from  observing,  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge,  several  little  patches  of  it  when  in  its  full 
flowering  state  ;  they  might  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  garden,  so 
profuse  were  their  snowy  blossoms.  It  is  much  prized  in  England, 
where  it  is  cultivated  with  great  care.  It  grows  beautifully  in  several 
locations  in  the  vicinity,  where  it  can  be  easily  procured,  as  it  can,  we 
presume,  be  had  at  any  of  the  nurseries.  The  plants  delight  in  a  shady 
moist  place;  and,  for  this  reason,  are  valuable,  as  they  will  thrive  under 
the  drip  of  trees,  or  on  borders  where  the  sini  shines  but  a  few  hours 
during  the  day.  A  partially  decomposed  leaf  soil  or  peat  is  preferable, 
in  which  they  will  grow  vigorously,  and  spread  with  great  rapidity.  We 
transferred  only  two  small  plants  to  our  garden  a  year  since,  and  there 
are  now  in  blossom  more  than  thirty  flowers. — Conds. 

Extract  from  a  letter,  dated  Cincinnati,  March  11,  1836. — "  Our  winter  has 
been  severe  and  protracted ;  yesterday  a  fall  of  snow  six  inches,  and 
to-day  very  cold.  Should  our  climate  continue  as  it  has  been  for  two 
years,  we  may  lose  some  of  our  southern  species  of  plants,  and  perhaps 
have  some  of  the  more  northern  naturalized.  Erigenia  bulb6sa  and  Sax- 
afraga  virginiensis  often  bloom  this  month  (March);  this  season  they 
cannot  be  out  till  April." — Com.  by  J.  L.  R. 

From  my  Spnng  Calendar. — The  following  is  the  difference  between 
the  advance  of  the  spring  of  1831  and  that  of  the  present  year,  1836,  as 
seen  in  the  flowering  of  plants : — 
1831.     March  9,  Galanthus  nivalis.      1836.     April  8,  ^'Inus  serrulita. 

"7,  Crocus  vernalis.  "     12,  C'orylus  avellana. 

"     13,  I'ctodes  fcE'tlda.  "      "    SkVix  eriocephala. 

"     15,  ./5'lnus  serrulata.  "      "    Crocus  vernalis. 

Fiola  ordorata.  "     18,  .^^cer  rubrum,  about 

"     27,  Corylus  avellana.  to  flower. 

"     31,  Populus  tremuloides,  "      ''    He patica  triloba,  just 

^alix  erioc6phala.  expanded. 

1831.  April  3.  A^cer  rubrum,  fT'lnus  americanus,  Juniperus  virgin- 
i^na.  April  12.  Hepatica  triloba.  April  14.  Houstonza  cserulea,  San- 
guinaria  canadensis,  Saxafraga  vernalis,  Portentilla  simplex,  Gnaphalium 
platagenoides,  Cynoglossum  omphalodes,  Skills  per^nnis,  Pulmonaria  of- 
ficinalis. April  15.  Hyacinths,  opening.  April  20.  c4nem6ne  nemoro- 
sa,  Leontodon  .Taraxacum,  Erythronium  americanum,  Carex  vestita, 
April  21.  Fiola  ovata,  V.  blanda,  Coptis  trifoliata,  Caltha  paliistris. 
Apricot  ill  full  flower.  It  will  be  observed  that  garden  and  native  plants 
are  mentioned.  In  both  instances  the  distance  from  Boston  was  the 
same,  about  fifteen  miles. — A  constant  Observer  ofJVature. 

Utility  of  the  Prickly  Pear  {Cactus  opuntia). — We  extract  from  an  inter- 
esting article  on  the  vegetation  of  Mount  Etna  in  Prof  Hooker's  Com- 
panion to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  the  following  note  upon  one  of  our 
indigenous  plants : — "  On  the  roughest  lava  thrives  the  Indian  or  Prickly 
pear.  Cactus  opuntia,  of  which  the  large  cooling  fruits  are  sold  at  the 
rate  of  one  Sicilian  gran,  or  less  than  2d.,  for  thirty.  This  plant  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  presents  of  the  new  to  the  old  world,  as  it  grows  on  the 
poorest  and  most  rocky  soil,  where  nothing  else  will  vegetate,  requiring 
no  attention,  and  eveii  its  succulent  jointed  stems  are  greedily  devoured 
by  goats,  while  the  fruits  are  highly  acceptable  to  the  poor  ;  and  stran- 
gers, who  seldom  like  the  flavor  at  first,  soon  learn  to  value  their  cooling 
properties.  There  are  numei'ons  varieties — light  and  dark  red  and  green; 
the  latter,  called  Moscarelli,  possesses  the  finest  flavor.  The  Cactus 
opiintia  is  of  much  service  to  Mount  Etna,  by  rendering  the  fields  of  lava 
capable  being  worked,  as  the  roots  penetrate  every  crevice  of  the  stone 
and  soon  burst  the  largest  blocks  asunder  by  their  gradual  increase.     It 
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is  reckoned  that,  within  thirty  years  of  the  Cactus  being  planted,  culti- 
vation may  commence  on  the  lava  fields." — A.  J.  D. 

Vigo?-  of  annual  growth  in  the  Alder  {A'lnus  serru'ata).  The  effect  of 
ringing,  girdling,  or  of  a  ligature  round  the  living  and  growing  stems  of 
plants  and  shrubs,  is  well  known.  The  sap  ascending  by  the  usual  mode, 
meets  with  an  obstacle  in  its  descent  through  the  alburnum  and  bark, 
and  becomes  turpid,  swelling  out  above  the  interruption  into  a  callous  or 
knot.  While  collecting  the  cocoons  of"  Attacus  Promethea,"a  few  days 
ago,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  permanent  and  strong  ligature 
around  the  vigorous  branch  of  the  common  alder,  on  which  the  insect 
of  the  preceding  year  (1834)  had  spun  and  suspended  itself  in  its  silken 
cradle.  The  eniire  growth  of  one  summer  had  been  completed,  and  the 
silken  band  was  still  strong.  The  circumference  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  branch  was  rather  more  than  double  that  beneath  the  suspended 
cocoon,  though  each  must  have  made  its  annual  increase  of  wood. — R. 

Desideratum. — A  practical  essay  on  the  successfid  cultivation  of  ranun- 
culuses and  anemonies  in  pots,  would  be  very  interesting  to  a  lover  of 
those  splendid  productions  of  floral  skill. 

(^uere. — Has  the  Ferbena  melindres  (chamaedrifolia  Sivt.),  ever  produced 
seed  in  our  green-houses  or  in  the  open  air,  or  any  attempts  been  made 
to  produce  varieties? 

Enkianthus  quinquejlora. — "  Drawings  and  specimens  of  Enkianthus 
quinqueflora  were  first  brought  to  England  under  the  name  of  Androme- 
da arborea,  in  1794,  as  no  small  plants  were  purchasable  at  Canton  in 
the  previous  year,  but  living  plants  were  received  in  this  country  in 
1812.  No  plant  is  moie  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  a  domestic  orna- 
ment than  this  when  in  flower.  Small  branches  are  sold  in  the  streets 
of  Canton  about  the  first  of  March,  and  nearly  for  the  same  pui'pose 
as  the  holly  and  mistletoe  are  sold  in  London  before  Christmas,  viz., 
for  decorating  places  of  worship,  and  for  placing  beibre  the  images  of 
Joss,  in  their  houses.  The  branches  are  cut  from  the  trees  just  before 
the  flower  buds  are  expanded,  and  placed  in  vesselsof  water,  where  they 
bloom  beautifully.  The  flower  buds  being  terminal,  and  each  containing 
four,  five,  or  six  flowers  of  a  delicate  pink  color,  hang  gracefully  from 
the  point  of  every  sprig.  Every  street  window  is  more  or  less  decorated 
with  these  flowers  in  the  season,  which  shows  that  there  must  be  vast 
numbers  of  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  yet  not  one  small 
plant  could  be  found  in  their  nurseries  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1794, 
though  twenty  dollars  were  oftered  for  a  potted  plaiit.  Another  species, 
the  E.  reticulata,  was  added  to  our  collection  in  1822,  and,  as  they  are 
nearly  deciduous  trees,  hope  may  be  entertained  that  they  may  be  in  time 
inured  to  our  climate." — British  Cyclopedia,  Div.  JVatural  History,  part  21. 
—A.  J.  D. 

The  poicer  of  the  prevailing  ivinds  in  diverting  trees  from  a  perpendicidar 
position  is  very  observable  on  the  high  plains  in  this  vicinity.  Large  and 
strong  elms,  as  well  as  more  pliant  species,  are  inclined  towards  the 
north-east,  in  very  perceptible  degrees.  The  quick  growing  kinds  of 
fruit,  particularly  the  pear,  form,  in  some  instances,  almost  perfect  boivs ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  see  the  power  of  nature  completely  bafiling  the  inge- 
nuity of  man,  to  overcome,  by  props  and  stakes  and  other  means,  the 
evident  proneness  to  a  more  eratic  growth.  The  south-west  wind  has 
the  most  influence. — Soidh  Hingham. — R. 

Bouquet  Tendre  Hyacinth. — We  have  now  several  bulbs  of  this  most 
magnificent  variety  in  fine  bloom.  On  one  we  have  counted  the  innnense 
number  of  thirteen  spikes,  the  bells  amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred.  It 
is  one  of  most  valuable  varieties  for  forcing,  and  is  a  more  profuse  flowerer 
than  any  that  we  have  ever  cultivated. — Conds. 

Gardening  in  Algiers. — There  is  a  garden  of  experiment  aifd  natu- 
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ralization,  in  Algiers,  of  eighty  acres  in  extent,  which  contains  25,000 
trees,  bushes,  and  phmts,  under  the  care  of  a  director  and  twenty  men, 
The^e  plants  inchide  the  sugarcane,  cotton  tree  and  bush,  and,  no  doubt, 
all  those  species  and  varieties  of  useful  plants  which  the  botanists  and 
horticidturafnts  of  Paris  have  supposed  likely  to  suit  climate. — [Camp- 
htWs  L  iters  from  the  South). 

Schtzdnthus  HuokkrW. —  VVe  mentioned  in  another  page  that  this  splen- 
did species  was  ai)out  flowering  in  our  cullection  of  plants  ;  since  that 
was  written  and  sent  to  [)ress,  several  buds  have  o|)eMed  and  the  plant 
now  displays  several  fully  ex|)aiided  blossoms.  It  is  a  superbly  elegant 
S|)ecies,  and,  although  of  rather  diffi(;ult  cultivation,  is  worthy  of  all  the 
care  that  may  l)e  bestowed  upon  it  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Jt  seems  to 
require  more  heat  than  the  other  species  and  varieties,  and  is  also  of 
slower  growth.  Oiw  |)laMts  were  from  seed  sown  in  September  last, 
and  [)otted  into  small  pots  (number  ones),  in  which  they  remained  until 
January  ;  they  were  tii.^n  shifted  into  a  larger  size,  and  are  now  just 
flowermg.  Some  plants  wiiicli  we  gave  Mr.  Haggerston,  with  the  hope 
that,  under  his  management,  they  would  bloom  in  greater  l)eauty  than 
under  ours,  we  regi'et  to  state, were  lost  during  the  tiuie  he  w;is  confined 
to  his  house  by  sickness.  No  colleciion  should  be  without  it.  S.  retu- 
sus,  which  is  also  flowering,  a|)pears  to  be  synonymous,  or  tiie  seeds  we 
sowed  were  not  true. —  Conds. 

On  Blights  and  their  Causes. — Blights  are  often  caused  by  a  continued 
dry  easterly  wind  tor  several  days  together,  without  the  intervention  of 
showers,  or  any  morning  dew,  by  which  the  perspiration  in  the  tender 
blossoms  is  stopped,  tliat  in  a  short  time  their  color  is  changed,  and  they 
wither  and  decay ;  and  if  it  happens,  that  there  is  a  long  continuance  of 
the  same  weather,  it  equalh'  aftccts  the  lender  leaves,  as  from  the  same 
cause  perspiring  matter  is  thickened  and  rendered  glutinous,  which 
closely  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  becomes  a  pi-oper  nuti-iment 
to  small  insects,  wliich  are  always  found  ])reying  upon  the  tender  bi-anches 
of  fruit  and  other  ti-ees,  whenever  this  blight  hapiiens.  But  insects  are 
not  the  first  cause  of  blights,  as  has  been  imagined  by  some  naturalists, 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  whenever  the  insects  meet  with  such 
food  they  multiply  exceedingly,  and  are  instnnnental  in  promoting  the 
distemper-,  so  that  many  times  when  the  season  proves  favorable  to  thein, 
and  proper  car-e  has  not  been  taken  to  prevent  their  depr-edations,  it  is 
surprising  how  soon  whole  walls  of  trees  have  suffered  by  contagion. 
The  best  known  remedy  for  this  distemper  is,  to  take  in  the  spring,  just 
before  the  buds  beguir  to  bur-st,  two  pounds  of  soft  soap,  one  pound  of 
black  sulphur,  eight  ounces  of  tobacco,  a  tea  cup  full  of  urine,  three  tea 
spoonsful  of  oil  of  tur-pentine,  and  one  ounce  of  nux  vomica,  to  which 
add  four  gallons  of  rain  water-,  boil  them  together  till  about  the  consist- 
ency of  paint,  to  be  put  on  when  about  milk  warm  with  a  brush,  such  as 
is  used  for  painting.  If  attacked  in  the  spring  or  summer-,  take  one 
pound  of  black  sulphur-,  one  pound  soft  soap,  and  four  ounces  of  tobac- 
co, to  which  add  four  gallorrs  of  rain  water,  to  be  put  on  with  a  sweeping 
brush,  and  used  milk  warm ;  the  garden  engine  may  be  used  freely  over 
the  trees  when  the  fruit  is  fairly  set,  with  pure  water,  as  long  as  is 
thought  necessai-y,  to  clear  them  if  possible  from  this  glutinous  riiatter, 
so  that  the  respiration  and  ])erspir-ation  may  not  be  obstructed ;  but 
whenever  the  opet-ation  of  washing  the  trees  is  performed,  it  should  be 
early  in  the  day,  that  the  moistitr-e  may  be  exhaled  befor-e  the  coldness 
of  night  comes' on,  especially  if  the  air  be  fr-osty;  nor  should  it  be  done 
when  the  sun  shines  very  hot  upon  the  walls,  which  would  be  likely  to 
scorch  the  tender  blossoms.  , 

Another  cause  of  blights  in  the  spring  arises  from  sharp  hoar  frosts 
which  are  often  succeeded  by  hot  sun-shine  in  the  day  time  ;  this  is  the 
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most  sudden  and  certain  destroyer  of  fruit  that  is  knowai ;  as  the  chilly 
air  at  night  hurts  the  tender  parts  of  the  blossoms,  and  the  sun  shining 
hot  uj  on  tlie  walls  before  the  moisture  is  dried  from  them,  which  being 
in  small  globules,  collect  the  rays  of  the  sun,  a  scalding  heat  is  thereby 
acquired,  which  scorches  the  tender  parts  of  flowers  and  other  parts  of 
plants.  The  method  to  prevent  this  mischief  is,  to  cover  the  walls  with 
bunting  or  convass,  fastened  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  wind,  and 
suffered  to  remain  on  during  the  night,  but  taken  oflf  every  day  when 
the  weather  permits ;  although  that  method  is  thought  by  some  to  be  of 
little  sei-vice  and  may  be  really  prejudicial  if  the  trees  be  too  long  cover- 
ed, or  incautiously  exposed,  yet  when  this  covering  is  used  properly,  it 
frequently  proves  a  great  protection  to  fi-uit-trees ;  and  if  the  covei'ing 
be  fixed  near  the  upper  part  of  a  wall,  and  be  fastened  to  pullies  so  as 
to  draw  up  or  let  down  occasionally,  the  operation  will  be  easy  and  the 
success  will  sufficiently  repay  the  trouble. 

Thei-e  is  another  sort  of  blight  that  sometimes  happens  later  in  the 
spi-ing,  in  April  or  May,  which  is  often  very  destructive  to  orchards  and 
plantations,  which  has  liitherto  baffled  all  attempts  to  prevent  it — this  is 
called  a  fire  blast,  and  in  a  few  hours  not  only  destroys  the  fruit  and 
leaves,  but  very  often  part,  and  sometimes  entire  trees ;  this  is  supposed 
to  be  effected  by  volumes  of  transparent  vapors  which  approach  so  near 
to  a  hemisphere  in  the  upper  or  lower  surface,  as  to  concentrate  the  rays 
of  the  sun  so  as  to  scorch  the  plants  or  trees ;  against  this  enemy  there 
is  no  guard. 

Another  sort  of  blight — But  that  blights  are  frequently  no  more  than 
an  inward  weakness  or  distemper  in  trees,  will  evidently  appear,  if  we 
consider  how  often  it  happens  that  trees  against  the  same  wall,  and  as- 
pect, and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  sun  and  air,  with  every  other 
circumstance  which  might  render  them  equally  healthy,  are  very  often 
observed  to  differ  greatly  in  strength  and  vigor ;  indeed,  we  generally 
find  weak  trees  to  be  blighted,  when  vigorous  ones  in  the  same  situation 
escape,  which  must  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  their  imhealthy 
constitution.  This  weakness  in  trees,  therefore,  proceeds  either  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  supplies  of  nourishment  to  maintain  them  in  per- 
fect vigor,  or  from  some  ill  qualities  in  the  stock,  or  distemper  of  the 
buds  or  scions,  which  they  had  imbibed  from  the  parent  trees,  or  from 
mismanagement  in  pruning,  &c.,  all  which  are  productive  of  distempers 
in  trees,  and  of  which  they  are  with  difficulty  cured.  Now,  if  that  be 
occasioned  by  weakness  in  the  trees,  we  should  endeavor  to  trace  out  the 
true  cause  ;  first,  whether  it  has  been  occasioned  by  bad  pruning,  which 
is  often  the  case ;  for,  how  frequently  do  we  observe  peach  trees  trained 
up  to  the  full  extent  of  their  branches  every  year,  so  as  to  be  carried  to 
tlie  top  of  the  wall  in  a  few  years  after  planting  ;  when,  at  tlie  same 
time,  the  slioots  for  bearing  have  been  so  weak,  as  scarcely  having 
streugtii  to  produce  tlieir  flowers,  this  being  tlie  utmost  of  their  vigor, 
the  i)lossoms  fall  oft',  and  many  times  the  branches  decay,  either  the 
greater  part  of  their  Icng'ih,  or  quite  down  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  were  produced  ;  whenever  this  happens  to  be  the  case  it  is  ascribed 
to  a  blight.  Others  there  are  who  sufler  their  trees  to  grow  fast,  as  they 
are  naturally  disposed  during  the  snnmier  season,  without  stopping  the 
shoots  or  disburdening  the  trees  of  luxuriant  branches,  by  whicli  means 
two,  three,  or  four  shoots  will  exhaust  tlie  greater  part  of  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  trees  all  the  summ(M-,which  shoots,at  the  winter  i)runing,  are 
entirely  cut  out,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  trees  is  employed  only  in  nour- 
ishing useless  branches,  and  they  are  thereby  rendered  so  weak  as  not  to 
be  able  to  preserve  themselves  ;  but  should  the  weakness  of  the  trees 
proceed  from  a  fixed  distem[)er  it  is  the  better  way  to  remove  them  at 
first;  and  after  renewing  the  earth,  plant  new  ones  in  tlieir  places;  for 
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if  the  soil  be  a  hot  burning  gravel  or  sand  in  which  your  peach  trees  are 
planted,  you  will  generally  find  this  to  be  the  case  after  their  roots  have 
got  beyond  the  earth  of  your  border,  for  which  reason  it  is  tnuclimore 
advisable  to  dig  them  up  and  ])lant  fresh  ones. — {Pax.  Hort.  Rfg-) 

T(t])lor''s  Earli/  Forty-fold  Potatoes. — This  most  excellent  variety  of 
the  potatoe  bids  fair  to  come  into  general  cultivation  for  an  early  crop. 
It  was  first  raised  m  this  vicinity  hist  season  from  seed  which  was  im- 
ported from  England.  We  had  intended  to  have  noticed  it  more  par- 
ticularly before,  hut  so  many  other  things  have  occupied  our  attention, 
that  we  have  forgotten  to  do  so.  In  the  Third  Report  of  Drummond^s 
Agricultural  Museum,  a  work  wliich  is  ])uhlishe(l  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
quantity  of  matter  becomes  accumulated,  is  an  account  of  this  variety  of 
potato.  The  produce  from  one  pound,  is  stated  at  sixly-fve  \youmls  ;  the 
soil  light  and  stable  manure.  It  is,  also,  stated  to  be  very  mealy,  of  ex- 
cellent flavor,  and  well  adapted  for  the  market.  We  have  also  tested  the 
quality  of  this  kind  ourselves,  having  eaten  of  some  thtit  nere  produced 
in  our  garden  ;  and  we  can  truly  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  it  is  su- 
perior to  any  we  have  ever  known.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
it  to  public  favor. —  Conds. 


Art.  IV.    Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  March  26th. — Exhibited.  From  R.  Manning,  Ribston  Pippins. 
A  seedling  apple  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Punchard,  Plymouth.  From  the 
garden  of  the  late  S.  Hastings,  Boston,  a  seedling  apple. 

April  2d.  This  meeting  was  held  partly  to  take  into  consideration  the 
necessity  of  procuring  a  room  for  the  use  of  the  society,  their  former 
one  having  been  destroyed  by  the  late  fire.  The  room  will,  however,  be 
completed  in  coiu'se  of  a  week  or  two,  into  which  they  will  probably  re- 
turn. Sojne  committees  were  chosen  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for 
the  exhibitions  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

Read.  A  letter  from  the  Baron  Von  Ludwig,  of  Cape  Town,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Presented.  A  package  of  seeds  and  a  large  collection  of  bulbs  from 
the  Baron  Ludwig. 

April  9th. — Read.  A  letter  from  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  of  Broomsgrove, 
England. 

Presented.  A  copy  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  a  work  published  by  B. 
Maund,  Esq.,  and  presented  to  the  society  by  him. 

April  I6th. — Exhibited.  From  J.  A.Kenrick,  received  from  Dr.  J.  Burnett, 
of  Southborough,  from  the  farm  of  Webster  Johnson,  a  handsome  seed- 
ling apple.  From  Dr.  O.  Fiske,  Worcester,  Easter  Beurr6  pears,  in  a 
very  fine  state.  From  R.  Manning,  Pennocks  red  winter  and  Welling, 
ton  apples.  From  Wm.  Oliver,  I'Echasserie  of  Duhamel  (Ambrette  of 
Cox)  in  fine  eating. 

Distributed.  Scions  of  a  seedling  pear,  from  Gen.  J.  Wiugate,  of  Port- 
land.    These  were  accompanied  by  a  letter. 
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Quincy  Market. 


Art.  V.     Q^uincy  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  Ifc. 

Potatoes : 

Common,  !  P     ,      i    ,'  "  " 
'  {  per  bushel,  .. . . 

rM.  ^  pel  barrel,  . 

Chenangoes,   '  ■       ,      .  , ,' 
°      '   (  per  bushel,. 

per  barrel,  . . . 

per  bushel,. . . 
i  per  barrel,. . . 
I  per  bushel,... 


Eastport, 

N'a  Scotia, 

Turnips : 

r,  \  per  barrel, 

Common,  j  ■       ,      ,    ; 

'  i  per  busliel, 

Yellow  Fruiich,  per  barrel,  . 
Onions: 

(  per  barrel, 

Common,  \  per  bushel, 

(  per  bunch, 

White,  per  bunch, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages:  per  dozen. 

Savoys,   

Drumhead, 

Red, 

Brocoli,each, 

Cauliflower,  each, 

Celery, per  root, , 

Jjeltuce,  per  head, 

Radi.shes,  per  bunch, 

Spiniich,  per  peck, 

Dandelions,  per  peck, 

Asparagus,  per  bunch, 

Scythes,  per  bunch, 

Rhubarb,  per  pound, 


From 

To 

$  cts. 

$  cts. 

1  00 

1  25 

37| 

50 

1  25 

1  50 

50 

62.1 

2  00 

2  50 

1  00 

1  50 

1  75 

50 

60 

50 

75 

25 

371 

1  00 

1  25 

2  50 

3  00 

1  00 

1  25 

5 

6 

6 

75 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

50 

75 

12i- 

6 

10 

20 

14 

1  00 

1  50 

1  00 

1  50 

1  00 

1  50 

none. 

10 

25 

4 

6 

6 

8 

20 

17 

20 

20 

25 

3 

6 

12A 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Canada  crookneck,  per  cwt.,  . . 

West  India,  per  cwt 

Common  crookneck,  per  cwt.  . . 

Lima,  per  cwt 

Palermo  Squash,  per  pound,... 
Pumpkins,  each, 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch,.. 

Savory, 

Spearmint, 


Fruits, 


Apples,  dessert  : 

„  {  per  barrel,  , 

Common,  |  J^^^  ^,^,^,,^,'_ 


Baldwin, 


per  barrel, 

per  bushel, . 

per  barrel,  . 

per  bushel, 


per  barrel, 
per  peck,. . 


Russets, 

Pears : 

Winter, 

Cucumbers,  each. 
Quinces,  per  bushel,... 

Pine  Apples, 

Grapes : 

Malaga,  per  pound,  . 
Cranberries,  per  barrel, 
per  bushel, 


Oranges, 
Lemons, 
Chestnuts, 
Walnuts, 


per  bo.\, 

per  dozen,. . . 
i  per  box,  . . . . , 
f  per  hundred,  , 
I  per  barrel,  . . 
I  per  bushel,  . 
I  per  barrel,  . . 

per  bushel, . . 


Almonds,  per  pound. 
Filberts,  per  pound, 


From 

$  cts. 

none. 

3  00 

4  00 

4  00 

6 

m 

371 

17 

6 

6 

6 

2  00 

75 

2  50 

1  00 

2  00 

87 

none. 

75 

20 

none. 

20 

371 

7  00 

2  50 

2  25 

25 

2  95 

I  00 

none. 

4  00 

1  75 

12 

4 

To 
$  cts. 


4  00 

5  00 


2  25 
I  00 

3  00 

1  50 

2  50 
1  00 


25 

25 

50 
9  00 
3  00 
2  75 

37i 
2  50 
1  25 


4  50 

2  00 

14 

6 


Remarks.  The  spring  stock  of  mai'ket  produce,  generally,  is  not  very 
large,  and,  excepting  some  kinds,  will  hardly  be  snfficient  to  last  until 
the  new  crops  come  in.  Potatoes  have  lately  arrived  in  abundance  from 
the  Eastward ;  from  Nova  Scotia  very  large  supplies  have  been  received, 
and  of  good  quality.  The  late  cold  weather  having  prevented  early 
shipments,  great  quantities  were  sent  off  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  was 
over.  Onions  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  although  in  our  last  we  men- 
tioned bunched  ones  as  plenty,  there  are  now  few  to  be  had.  Beets  and 
carrots  are  in  more  demand,  and  prices  advanced.  Parsnips  are  more 
plentiful  A  few  bunches  of  salsify  have  been  Irought  in  since  the  ground 
opened,  and  sold  readily.  Cabbages  are  scarce,  good  ones  selling  at 
very  high  prices.  Lettuce  is  now  pleutiful,  and  of  fine  quality.  Rad- 
ishes are  now  abundant.  Dandehons  come  to  hand  in  large  quanties. 
Some  asparagus  was  brought  in  this  week,  which  was  quickly  taken. 
A  few  j-'ounds  of  rhubarb,  for  tarts,  came  to  hand  this  week  ;  it  was 
cut  from  that  very  early,  new,  and  most  excellent  kind,  WilmoVs  Early 
Scarlet,  which  is  at  least  ten  days  earlier  than  the  old  variety,  and  also 
of  superior  quality  ;  it  should  be  cultivated  exclusively  for  tlie  market. 
Squashes  of  all  kinds,  except  the  West  India,  are  about  gone;  occasion- 
ally one  or  two  may  be  found,  but  they  are   not  sufficiently  plenty  to 
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quote  prices.     Arrivals  of  squashes  from   the  West  Indies,  have  been 
very  large,  and  the  quantity  in  the  market  abundant. 

Of  apples,  the  stock  has  become  greatly  reduced  ;  prime  quality  of 
Baldwins  command  the  prices  in  quotations.  Russets  are  considerably 
higher.  Some  few  pears  remain  on  hand.  Cucumbers  have  con:e  to 
hand  the  past  week  of  very  good  quality,  and  are  now  tolerably  plenty 
for  the  season.  Pine-apples  are  not  yet  very  good,  owing  to  the  cool- 
ness of  the  season  ;  the  quantity  yet  arrived  is  small.  Cranberries  of 
last  fall's  ])irking,  remain  the  same  as  in  our  last  ;  those  of  this  spring's 
picking,  very  fresh  and  prime,  command  higher  prices.  Lemons  and 
oranges  remain  the  same.  Chestnuts  are  done  for  this  season.  Yours, 
M.  T.,  Boston,  ^pril,  1836. 


Art.  VL    Meteorological  JVotices. 

The  month  of  March  was,  throughout,  rather  cold.  The  snow  re- 
mained upon  the  ground  to  considerable  depth.  But  little  fell  during 
the  month.  The  prevailing  winds  were  southerly.  The  weather,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cold,  was  very  fine. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  29°  10' — -highest  47°  ;  lowest  4° 
above  zero. 

Winds. — N.  one  day — N.  E.  one — E.  four — :S.  eight — S.  W.  seven — 
W.  four — N.  W.  two  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  eight  days — light,  twenty-three  days. 

Charader  of  the  Weather. — Fine,  thirteen  days — Fair,  twelve  days — 
Cloudy,  six  days. 

Rainy,  three  days — Snowy,  one  day. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  vines,  in  the  green-house  or  grajjcry,  will  now  require  much 
attention.  Keep  them  trimmed  of  all  superfluous  shoots,  and  take  off 
laterals,  at  the  first  hud,  as  soon  as  they  make  their  ajjpearance.  If  the 
fruit  is  completely  set,  the  vines  should  be  syringed  twice  a  week  ;  but 
if  they  are  still  in  flower,  this  operation  should  not  be  performed.     Se- 
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lect  good,  strong,  new  shoots  and  encourage  them  as  much  as  possible 
for  bearing  wood  for  next  season.  Vines  in  tiie  open  air  will  be  now 
breaking  their  buds.  Such  as  were  not  pruned  hist  fall  may  now  have 
tht'ir  shoots  shortened.  Many  cultivators  think  that  vines  should  on  no 
account  be  pruned  in  the  spring,  as  the  bleeding  from  the  wotn)ds  is  ex- 
tremely injurious;  others  hold  to  the  contrary  opinion,  and  recommend 
spring  pruning  for  the  Isabella,  Catawba  and  other  America  varieties. 
We  have  tried  both  and  never  could  perceive  any  difference  in  the  health 
of  the  vines. 

Grape  Ei/es  put  in  as  recommended  in  February  and  March,  may 
now  be  taken  out  of  the  hot-bed  and  hardened  to  the  ten)perature  of  the 
open  air  ;  those  that  have  grown  very  vigorously  should  be  shifted  inta 
large  pots. 

Plantations  of  Strawberries  may  yet  be  made.  If  dry  weather  should 
succeed,  the  plants  will  require  watering.  Beds  which  are  in  fidl  bear- 
ing should  have  hay  or  straw  laid  between  the  rows  to  keep  the  fruit 
from  being  beaten  into  the  ground  by  the  heavy  rains. 

JVewIy  planted  trees  should  be  mulched  with  coarse  strawy  manure, 
and,  if  large,  tied  to  strong  stakes  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  high 
winds. 


FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Tulip  beds  should  be  shaded  from  the  hot  sun  to  prevent  the  flowers 
from  being  destroyed. 

Raiiunculuses  should  be  protected  against  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  ahnost  iminetliately  burn  up  the  dark  colored  flowers. 

Polyanthuses  will  now  be  in  full  bloom ;  as  soon  as  these  flowers  have 
faded,  the  root  should  be  separated  to  increase  the  collection. 

Tigerflowers  may  now  be  planted  in  the  open  border,  where  they  will 
produce  much  finer  flowers  than  when  planted  in  pots. 

Gladiolus  natalensis  should  now  be  i)lanted  in  the  open  border  ;  make 
the  soil  light  and  rich,  or  their  spikes  of  flowers  will  be  small  and  few 
in  number. 

Chrysanthemums  should  now  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots.  Place 
the  young  plants  in  a  shady  situation  for  a  few  days  till  well  rooted. 

Cuttings  of  Salvias  may  '.aill  be  put  in. 

Dahlias  may  be  planted  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  is- 
warm.  Nothing  is  gained  by  putting  them  into  the  ground  early  in  the 
season,  as  they  will  not  make  much  progress  until  the  ground  becomes 
warm.  For  directions,  see  our  first  volume.  In  our  succeeding  number 
some  excellent  remarks  will  be  found  by  Mr.  Walker. 

Annual foiver  seeds  should  be  all  sown  this  month,  if  possible.  Par- 
ticidar  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  soil  very  fine.  It  is  from  this 
cause  alone  that  many  seeds  do  not  vegetate,  and  the  fault  is  laid  to  the 
seedsman.     The  soil  should  also  be  watered  if  dry  weather  ensues. 

Cuttings  of  Geraniums  and  other  green-house  plants  should  be  put  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Camellias.  Where  camellias  are  kept  in  rooms,  the  plants  should,  as- 
soon  as  the  weather  will  allow,  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a  shady  sit- 
uation, and  syringed  every  other  day.  After  being  confined  to  the  dry 
air  of  a  room  all  winter,  the  sooner  they  are  out  the  better.  Plants  in 
green-houses  should  be  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  also  syringed 
two  or  three  times  a  week.     Inarching  the  plants  may  yet  be  performed. 
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ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Some  Account  of  the  Camellia  House  and  Stove,  ac- 
companied with  Engravings,  lately  erected  at  Hawthorn  Grove, 
Dorchester,  the  Residence  of  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.  By  the 
Conductors. 

The  green-house  which  formerly  occupied  the  spot  upon  which 
the  cameUia  house  and  stove,  lately  erected,  stand,  was  very  old, 
and  almost  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended, 
The  wood-work  was  much  decayed,  and  the  sashes,  which  were 
glazed  with  glass  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  were  in 
a  very  bad  condition.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  plants  continually  increasing,  Mr.  Wilder  contemplated  the 
erection  of  a  magnificent  range  of  houses  upon  a  different  spot,  ad- 
jacent to  his  dwelling,  and  which,  for  many  reasons,  gave  it  a  great 
preference  over  the  one  where  the  present  new  one  is  built.  But 
from  some  disappointment  in  the  procuring  of  a  suitable  person  to 
superintend  the  work,  and  the  season  having  far  advanced,  and 
there  being  some  danger  that  the  range  would  not  be  sufficiently 
completed  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  plants  before  the  setting  in 
of  cold  weather,  this  idea  was  abandoned  for  the  present,  and  the 
one  fitted  up  of  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  We  believe  it  is 
Mr.  Wilder's  intention  to  carry  his  contemplated  projections  into 
effect  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  allow ;  but  this  one  will  answer 
all  purposes  for  a  few  years,  when,  if  the  other  houses  are  erected, 
it  will  be  made  into  a  forcing  house,  and  divided  into  compartments, 
to  include  a  peachery,  grapery,  and,  perhaps,  a  pinery.  We  hope 
that  all  this  will  be  done,  and  we  are  happy  in  being  the  medium, 
by  his  permission,  of  communicating  the  improvements  which  have 
thus  far  been  made  to  the  public. 

VOL.  II. NO.  VI.  26 
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The  position  of  the  new  range  is  precisely  the  same  of  the  old 
one,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  in  nearly  the  same  place ;  the  back 
wall  of  the  old  one  was  built  of  stone  against  a  high  bank,  which 
rises  from  the  north  side  of  the  garden.  This  wall  was  continued 
on  hi  a  direct  line  to  the  length  required,  and  the  position  being  the 
same,  the  old  part  of  the  wall  answered  every  purpose  of  a  new 
one.  The  height  not  being  great  enough,  it  was  carried  up  with 
brick  work  as  far  as  required.  The  stone  work  answers  as  well  as 
brick ;  and,  in  tlie  country  where  bricks  are  not  to  be  easily  pro- 
cured, we  would  suggest  the  erection  of  back  walls  with  stone, 
especially  when  built  against  a  bank.  In  the  construction  of  the 
house,  as  regards  light,  air,  heat,  and  convenience,  every  attention 
has  been  given.  The  location  is  well  drained,  and  pains  taken 
that  the  house  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  all  dampness. 
The  facilities  for  water,  which  are  too  often  neglected,  are  very 
good.  The  consumption  of  fuel  is  very  moderate  for  the  size  of 
the  house,  and  the  method  of  heating,  which  will  be  particularly 
described,  most  excellent.  The  angle  of  the  roof  is  greater  than 
is  usually  given,  and,  although  more  than  it  need  be,  on  some  ac- 
counts is  much  better  for  carrying  off  water,  and  prevents  the  con- 
tinual dripping  which  occurs  in  houses  with  flatter  roofs,  especially 
when  poorly  glazed.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  interior,  the 
health  of  the  plants  has  been  the  first  object  in  view. 

The  dimensions  of  the  range  {figs.  5  and  6)  are  as  follows  : — 
whole  length,  eighty-two  feet ;  width,  measuring  inside,  sixteen 
feet ;  height  of  the  back  wall,  eighteen  feet  ;  of  the  front  one, 
six  feet,  including  the  sashes.  Both  ends  of  the  range  are  glass. 
The  stove,  which  is  separated  from  the  conservatory  or  camellia 
house  by  a  glass  partition,  and  through  which  visiters  pass,  the  en- 
trance from  the  garden  being  at  that  end  of  the  range,  occupies 
twenty-eight  feet ;  thus  leaving  the  length  of  the  former  fifty-four 
feet.  The  entrance  door  (a),  is  thirty-eight  inches  wide  and  six 
feet  high  ;  the  main  walk  (6  b),  through  the  range,  runs  from  this  to 
the  other  end,  where  a  sliding  door  is  made,  to  open  in  the  summer 
season,  which  is  of  the  same  width  as  the  door,  and  is  covered 
with  handsome  marble  tile ;  the  door  between  the  conservatory  and 
stove  slides  instead  of  opening.  In  both  compartments  are  stages 
for  plants  (c  c),  which  contain  seven  shelves  each,  of  about  eight 
inches  in  width.  At  each  end  of  the  stage  in  the  conserv^atory 
are  spaces  (c?  (I),  covered  widi  trellis  work,  which  are  intended  for 
placing  on  large  specimens  of  plants  that  cannot  be  set  upon  the 
stage ;  these  are  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  of  the  same  width 
of  the  stage.     In  the  stove  is  a  similar  space,  but  much  smaller. 

In  the  stove  is  a  pit  for  plunging  in  such  plants  as  require  bot- 
tom heat  to  make  them  flourish  well,  and  also  for  many  uses  in 
stove  propagation.  This  pit  is  twenty-two  feet  long  and  four  and 
a  half  wide  ;  the  back  wall   is  about  two   feet  four  inches  high 
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above  the  centre 
walk,  and  about  five 
and  a  half  feet  above 
the  front  one.  The 
walls  are  built  of 
brick  and  are  cov- 
ered with  a  plank 
coping.  The  pas- 
sage ways  at  each 
end  of  the  house 
from  the  centre  to 
the  front  walk,  are 
about  three  feet  wide, 
and  are  descended 
by  three  steps  ;  those 
each  side  of  the  par- 
tition are  descended 
by  two  on  to  a  large 
flag-stone,  level  with 
the  top  of  the  flue, 
and  one  from  that  to 
the  walk. 

In  the  conserva- 
tory there  is  a  front 
stage  of  the  same 
length  of  the  back 
one ;  at  each  end  of 
this,  also,  correspond- 
ing with  the  back 
one,  are  spaces  cov- 
ered with  lattice 
work,  for  middling 
sized  plants  to  stand, 
to  break  the  abrupt 
appearance  of  the 
ends  of  the  stage. 
Over  the  hot-water 
pipes,  which  run 
along  parallel  with 
the  front  wall,  and 
immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  side  of  the 
front  sill,  is  a  box 
(as  seen  in  the  sec- 
tion, Jig.  6),  about 
eight  inches  wide 
and  six  deep,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  in 
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the  shoots  of  grajje  vines  during  the  winter  season  when  not  in  a 
growing  state.     This  is  an  excellent  plan  where  vines  are  intro- 

6 


duced  into  a  green-house,  as  it  serves  for  a  shelf,  during  the  win- 
ter, for  many  small  plants,  and,  as  the  shoots  of  the  vines  are  not 
seen,  the  house  has  a  very  neat  appearance.  But  we  very  much 
doubt  the  utility  of  introducing  vines  where  a  fine  collection  of 
plants  are  grown  ;  both  vines  and  plants  are  injured  ;  the  former 
producing  small  crops,  and  the  latter  becoming  sickly  from  confined 
air  and  shade  ;  both  cannot  be  cultivated  in  a  healthy  state  to- 
gether. The  practice  of  introducing  vines  into  green-houses  in 
this  vicinity  has  become  so  general  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
making  these  remarks  here,  although  a  digression  from  our  subject, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  cul- 
tivating this  delicious  fruit,  will  erect  houses  for  their  growth  ex- 
clusively, and  not  destroy  the  beauty  and  health  of  choice  collec- 
tions of  plants  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  few  clusters  of  grapes. 
We  trust  that  Mr,  Wilder  will  not  do  so  to  the  injury  of  his  excel- 
lent collection.  Under  the  stage  in  the  stove  is  a  cistern  (e),  into 
which  water  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  watering  the  plants. 
It  is  about  twelve  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  three  deep. 

The  back  shed  (h),  is  eleven  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  long,  and  of 
sufficient  height  to  allow  for  the  convenience  of  potting  plants  and 
other  uses.  The  fire  hole  (z)  is  about  four  feet  square  and  three 
and  a  half  deep,  which  gives  plenty  of  room  for  kindling  fires. 
This  shed  communicates  with  the  stove  by  a  door.  In  the  stove 
is  a  pump  (k),  for  filling  the  cistern  and  the  boiler,  the  water  be- 
ing brought  by  a  pipe  from  a  cistern  outside  of  the  house, 
large  enough  to  contain  sixteen  hundred  gallons.  A  ciss-pool  (?), 
at  the  corner  of  the  stove,  drains  off  all  water  from  every  part  of 
the  range. 
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The  furnace  (w),  is  three  feet  high  and  three  deep,  and  about 
two  and  a  half  in  width.  The  furnace  door  is  twelve  wide  and 
thirteen  high,  and  the  ash  door  twelve  wide  and  seven  high.  The 
flue  (n  n),  which  is  represented  in  part  by  the  dotted  lines,  runs 
from  the  furnace  across,  underneath  the  walk,  to  the  pit,  and  form- 
ing one  end  of  that,  is  carried  along,  making  one  side  of  the  walk 
and  the  front  of  the  pit,  to  the  other  end  of  the  conservatory,  and 
again  running  across,  underneath  the  walk,  is  carried  into  the  chim- 
ney (o),  in  the  back  wall.  The  flue  is  built  twelve  inches  high 
inside,  and  eight  inches  in  width,  and  is  covered  with  twelve  inch 
tile  ;  at  the  corner  of  the  pit,  and  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
conservatory,  are  openings  to  the  flue,  fitted  with  soapstone  doors, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it  out  when  foul.  The  boiler  is  set  in 
the  furnace,  and  will  contain  sixteen  gallons  ;  the  pipes  (j?  p)  are 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  run,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines, 
to  the  corner  of  the  stove  ;  from  thence  across  the  front  to  the 
reservoir  (§'),  at  the  corner  of  the  conservatory.  The  reservoir  is 
six  feet  long,  fourteen  inches  high  and  thirteen  wide  ;  the  pipes 
run  through  it,  and  are  fitted  with  a  stop-cock,  so  that  the  heat  can 
be  raised  before  all  the  water  is  warmed  in  the  reservoir.  To  be 
sure  of  a  sufficient  command  of  heat  in  the  stove,  a  steam  appara- 
tus is  combined  with  the  hot  water  system.  A  steam  pipe,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  is  fitted  into  the  boiler,  and  from  thence  runs 
round  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  as  seen  by  dotted  lines,  heating  a 
bed  of  stones,  which  warms  the  soil  above,  and  the  condensed 
water  runs  into  the  ciss-pool.  This,  Mr.  Wilder  states,  he  has  found 
very  useful,  in  severe  cold  weather,  in  keeping  up  an  equal  tem- 
perature in  the  soil.  Some  further  remarks  on  the  construction  of 
the  steam  apparatus,  together  with  a  plan,  will  be  made  before 
closing  this  article. 

The  length  of  the  lower  roof-sashes  is  twelve  feet ;  that  of  the 
upper  ones,  seven  feet ;  and  the  height  of  the  front  ones  two  feet ; 
the  width  of  each,  three  feet  two  inches.  They  are  all  glazed 
with  four  rows  of  six-by-eight  glass,  with  laps  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  an  inch.  The  under  side  of  the  sash  rails  are  rounded  off 
instead  of  being  bevelled,  as  is  usually  done  ;  which  has  a  lighter 
appearance.  The  work,  generally,  is  made  vi'ith  a  regard  to  as 
much  light  as  possible. 

Having  thus  given  the  dimensions  as  accurately  as  our  minutes 
will  allow,  some  remarks  upon  the  management  of  the  steam  ap- 
paratus remain  to  be  noticed.  The  object  of  the  steam  pipe  has 
been  before  stated  ;  it  cannot  be  used,  however,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  hot  water  circulates  from  the  boiler.  To  obviate  this, 
stop-cocks  are'  fitted  into  the  hot  water  pipes  about  a  foot  from  the 
boiler ;  more  fire  is  then  added  to  produce  steam,  which  is  carried 
off  by  the  pipe,  heating  in  its  course  the  stones,  &£c.,  in  the  pit. 
The  hot  water  pipes  just  inside  of  the  conservatory,  where  they 
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enter  from  the  stove,  have,  also,  stop-cocks  fitted  in,  so  that  the 
latter  may  be  warmed  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  former.  To 
illustrate  more  planly  the  course  of  the  steam  pipe,  which,  Mr. 
Wilder  states,  is  of  great  use  and  works  with  perfect  safety,  we 
have  annexed  the  following  plan.     The  pipe  runs  from  the  boiler 


underneath  the  walk  into  the  back  of  the  pit  (Jig.  7,  a),  and  con- 
tinues round  to  the  same  end  of  the  pit,  and  is  carried  out  at  the 
opposite  corner  (b)  into  the  ciss-pool.  The  pit  is  built  and  filled  up 
in  the  following  manner : — the  bottom  was  first  paved  with  bricks, 
inchning  it  towards  the  front,  where  a  drain,  formed  by  leaving  out 
one  row,  carries  off  all  water ;  the  steam  pipe  is  laid  on  this  ;  above 
are  nearly  three  feet  of  stones,  and  on  them  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
two  and  a  half  feet.  Rotten  bark  or  leaves  may  constitute  part  of 
the  soil  with  which  the  pit  is  fitted  up.  The  construction  of  the 
furnace,  boiler,  &c.,  is  so  similar  to  that  in  Mr.  Sweetser's  green- 
house, of  which  a  plan  was  given  in  our  January  number,  p.  26, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  of  annexing  an  engraving. 

The  back  wall  of  the  range  is  coped  with  plank,  and  the  upper 
sashes  slide  underneath  two  or  three  inches  ;  to  prevent  the  rain 
from  driving  in,  a  lead  lap  is  nailed  on  the  whole  length.  The  up- 
per sashes,  only  every  third  one  of  which  is  movable,  are  fitted 
with  weights  and  pullies  and  can  be  opened  or  closed  with  ease.  In 
the  interior  of  the  range  we  noticed  one  thing  which  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  green-houses  in  general ;  the  front  and  ends  of  both 
back  stages,  and  the  back  and  ends  of  the  front  one,  in  the  conser- 
vatory, are  covered  with  lattice  work,  formed  of  laths  nailed  on  in 
one  direction,  about  half  an  inch  apart ;  this  prevents  persons  who 
are  walking  through  the  house,  from  seeing  directly  under  the 
stages,  and  has  a  very  neat  and  clean  appearance.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  back  shed  are  such  as  give  the  greatest  facility  for  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done. 

Some  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  fuel  through  the  winter 
season,  and  a  few  other  particulars  we  intended  to  have  added,  but 
not  having  been  able  to  procure  the  memoranda  for  the  purpose, 
we  leave  them  until  another  opportunity.  We  have  been  prom- 
ised any  information  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  house  and 
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stove,  which,  if  it  is  new,  or  worthy  of  note,  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  who  are 
building  green-houses  to  the  annexed  plans  and  descriptions.  They 
are,  we  believe,  as  intelligible  as  it  is  possible  to  make  such ;  and, 
sufficiently  so,  we  hope,  to  enable  any  person  to  construct  one  in 
a  similar  manner.  To  enumerate  all  the  little  items  about  such  a 
building  would  occupy  too  much  space.  We  have,  however,  ad- 
ded a  great  many,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  perfectly  un- 
derstood. 


Art.  II.      On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Plum,  with  some  Remarks 
upon  Grafting  on  Peach  Stocks.     By  S.  Pond. 

Having  frequently  been  called  upon  to  state  some  reasons  why 
the  plum  trees  in  my  garden  are  so  much  more  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous than  trees  in  general,  and  so  much  more  free  from  all  kinds  of 
insects  which  infest  these  trees  in  great  numbers  in  many  other 
places,  I  send  you  the  following  remarks,  which,  perhaps,  if  they 
contain  nothing  very  new,  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  of  your  read- 
ers, and,  at  least,  call  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  the  neighborhood  in  which  I  reside,  the  plum  trees,  in  the 
various  gardens,  have  been  declining  in  vigor  and  health  for  many 
years,  and  where,  formerly,  bushels  of  fine  fruit,  though  of  the  more 
common  kinds,  were  raised,  now  scarcely  enough  is  produced  to 
remunerate  for  the  labor  of  picking  ;  indeed,  a  large  part  of  the 
trees  have  decayed  and  been  rooted  up  by  the  proprietors  ;  some 
few  young  trees  have  been  set  out ;  but  many  of  these  have  shared 
the  same  fate  of  the  old  ones ;  the  same  insects  and  the  same  dis- 
ease, if  such  it  is  that  destroys  the  trees,  from  inattention,  having 
been  allowed  to  spread  to  such  a  great  degree  as  to  defy  all  at- 
tempts to  save  them. 

The  first  object  in  planting  plum  trees  is,  to  select  fine,  healthy, 
handsomely  formed  ones,  about  two  or  three  years,  from  the  bud 
or  graft,  and  worked  upon  their  own  stools  ;  be  careful,  in  trans- 
planting, to  cut  the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  The  soil  of  my  gar- 
den where  the  trees  are  planted,  is  deep  and  rich  and  quite  moist, 
and  I  find  that  they  bear  fruit  much  more  abundantly  in  such  than 
in  a  lighter  one.  The  situation  is  very  low,  so  much  so  that,  about 
four  or  five  years  since,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  salt  water, 
from  the   unusual   height  of  the   tide  that  season,  overflowed  the 
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whole  of  it  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty  inches.  At  the  time, 
I  had  a  fine  lot  of  cherry  and  peach  trees  which  were  covered 
with  flower  buds ;  but  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  of  spring 
came  on  they  soon  gave  signs  of  decay,  and,  before  the  close  of 
summer,  were  all  nearly  or  quite  dead.  Grapes,  strawberries,  &c., 
shared  the  same  fate.*  I  was  much  surprised,  however,  to  notice 
the  vigor  of  the  plum  trees  that  season  ;  they  made  uncommonly 
large  shoots  ;  and  the  foliage  was  of  a  dark  green  and  most  vigor- 
ous growth  ;  they  seemed,  in  fact,  to  have  taken  a  new  start,  and 
they  have  ever  since  continued  to  grow  with  the  same  strength, 
bearing  full  crops  every  season,  more  particularly  the  last.  The 
bark  is  smooth  and  free  from  all  excrescences  of  any  kind  ;  and  the 
fine  appearance  they  have  is  entirely  different  from  any  other  I 
have  seen. 

Plum  trees  I  have  found  are  kept  in  better  health  and  a  more 
vigorous  state,  by  setting  their  roots  somewhat  higher  in  the  soil  than 
most  other  trees.  In  planting  I  have  set  them  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  feet  apart.  In  pruning,  considerable  care  is  requisite, 
and  the  branches  should  not  be  cut  indiscriminately  as  is  often  done 
by  many  persons,  taking  out  a  branch  here  and  there,  and  leaving 
the  tree  without  any  shape  ;  in  the  first  place,  very  few  large  limbs 
should  be  taken  off  at  all  ;  all  trimming  should  be  performed  on 
the  young  wood,  and  the  judicious  pruner  must  look  ahead  a  year 
or  two  if  he  would  excel  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plum.  Cut  out 
the  branches  in  the  middle  of  the  tree  and  keep  it  open,  so  that  the 
air  and  sun  can  penetrate  freely  to  the  fruit.  In  the  month  of  July, 
part  of  the  new  shoots  should  be  rubbed  off  with  the  fingers,  and 
the  others  headed  down  so  as  to  make  them  throw  out  laterals  upon 
which  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit  is  produced  ;  keep  the  branches 
well  shortened,  and  every  year,  in  the  month  of  July,  go  over 
the  trees  and  rub  off  and  cut  away  as  above  directed.  By  this 
course  of  culture  the  trees  will  be  more  dwarf  in  their  growth,  and 
the  branches,  being  kept  thin  of  wood,  will  produce  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  fruit.' 

The  grafting  of  the  plum  on  peach  stocks  has  lately  prevailed  to 
a  considerable  extent  with  nurserymen,  and  many  trees  have  been 
spread  about  the  country  grown  in  this  manner.  A  k\v  years  since, 
I  visited  many  of  the  nurseries  near  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
purchased  from  one  or  two  a  large  number  of  plum  trees.  I  did 
not  know,  at  the  time,  that  they  were  on  the  peach  stock  ;  but  when 
I  received  the  trees  and  commenced  setting  them  out,  I  immediately 
perceived  what  they  were.  They  were  planted  with  the  same  care 
that  all  my  other  trees  were,  and  during  summer  they  made  a  vig- 

*  Residing  in  tlie  same  iieigliborhood,  and  veiy  near  Mr.  Pond,  our 
garden  suffered  in  a  like  degree  witli  his.  Many  of  our  trees  were  in- 
jured, and  strawberries  and  many  other  small  plants  totally  destroyed. 
The  plum  trees  were,  however,  all  the  more  vigorous. — Conds. 
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orous  and  strong  growth,  and  I  began  to  think  that  they  would  answer 
a  better  purpose  than  those  on  their  own  bottoms.  But,  by  the  next 
spring,  they  presented  a  different  appearance ;  many  of  them  had 
begun  to  decay  at  the  root  and  gradually  they  became  less  and 
less  vigorous  until  autumn,  when  some  of  them  showed  signs  of 
immediate  death.  The  succeeding  winter  the  cold  was  rather  se- 
vere, and  towards  spring,  at  the  season  for  swelling  their  buds,  but 
few  of  the  trees  showed  any  signs  of  vegetation,  I  took  the  soil 
away  at  the  roots,  and  there  found  what  a  moment's  reflection 
would  have  convinced  me  I  should.  The  stocks  just  below  where 
they  were  grafted  were  completely  covered  with  gum  ;  and  the  borer, 
which  seldom  touches  the  plum,  had  made  sad  ravages.  I  soon 
determined  to  root  them  up,  and  also  came  to  the  conclusion  never 
to  plant  a  plum  tree,  grafted  on  a  peach,  again. 

The  only  advantage  that  I  have  ever  heard  advanced  in  favor 
of  peach  stocks  is,  that  the  plums  grown  more  vigorously  and  conse- 
quently come  into  a  bearing  state  at  an  earlier  period  than  when  on 
their  own  bottoms  ;  every  body  knows  how  short-lived  the  peach 
tree  is  in  our  climate  ;  how  subject  to  gum,  canker,  and  other  dis- 
eases ;  and  to  graft  a  tree,  so  hardy  as  is  the  plum,  upon  it,  seems 
too  absurd  for  belief.  Gaining  a  year  or  so  in  procuring  fruit,  if 
indeed  this  is  the  fact,  which  I  am  inclined  to  doubt, — is  very  little 
in  comparison  with  the  loss  of  the  tree  after  three  or  four  years  of 
care  and  expense  in  bringing  it  into  a  bearing  state.  But  with  all 
these  obvious  facts  before  the  public,  hundreds  of  trees,  worked 
upon  the  peach,  are  yearly  sold  and  planted.  One  great  object  in 
grafting  or  budding  upon  the  peach,  is  the  facility  with  which  the 
scions  or  buds  take,  while  the  plum  stock  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
often  one  half  or  more  of  them  do  not  grow  at  all.  Plum  stocks 
are  also  not  easily  to  be  procured  of  size  large  enough  for  grafting, 
as  they  require  to  be  three  years  old,  while  the  peach  requires  but 
one.  The  demand  for  plum  trees  having  been  very  great,  is  prob- 
ably one  reason  why  more  peach  stocks  have  been  used  ;  but  the 
purchaser  should  always  be  informed  when  such  is  the  fact.  I 
would  never  plant  a  plum  tree  upon  my  grounds  again  unless  it 
was  budded  or  grafted  on  its  own  kind. 

Among  the  many  kinds  of  plums  with  which  our  catalogues 
abound,  the  following  I  can  recommend  as  excellent,  having  fruited 
them  successively  for  two  or  three  years  : — 

White  or  yellow  fruited.  P%irple  fruited. 

White  Gage,  Royal  de  Tours, 

Bingham,  Duane's  Purple, 

Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Smith's  Orleans, 

Seniiaua, 
Seedling. 

These  are  all  constant  bearers,  and  of  large  size,  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, and  fine  flavor.     The  old  Green  Gage,  with  me,  is  a  shy 
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bearer.  Corses'  Field  Marshal  has  not  yet  come  into  bearing,  but 
it  promises  well,  and  is  a  very  vigorous  and  hardy  kind.  Bolmar's 
Washington  has  not  yet  produced  much  in  my  garden,  although 
the  trees  are  quite  large,  and  have  flowered  every  season.  Of  the 
above  list,  the  Royal  de  Tours  is  quite  early,  and  the  Semiana  a 
very  late  plum,  in  eating  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  mid- 
dle of  November.  Some  trees,  only  two  years  from  the  graft,  pro- 
duced twenty  or.  thirty  plums  last  season.  At  the  season  it 
ripens,  there  is  but  little  other  fruit,  and  on  this  account  it  is  a  very 
valuable  sort. 

There  are  some  insects  which  attack  the  plum,  and,  in  some 
districts,  destroy  the  whole  crop  of  fruit.  But  as  I  have  never 
been  troubled  to  any  great  extent,  I  can  say  but  little  about 
them.  The  curcuKo  I  have  seen  on  the  trees  sometimes,  and 
I  am  very  particular  to  have  ever]/  fruit  picked  up  as  soon  as  it 
falls  from  the  tree.  By  this  means  the  insect  has  been  prevented 
from  spreading,  while  in  gardens  almost  adjoining,  they  have  de- 
stroyed the  crop  for  several  years.  The  black  excrescence  which 
appears  on  the  branches,  I  have  also,  as  yet,  seen  but  a  few  times  ; 
and  this  I  immediately  cut  away.  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  is  caused 
by  an  insect,  although  some  cultivators  attribute  it  to  disease  arising 
from  the  soil  and  situation.  I  have  always  given  great  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  plum,  and  have  found  no  trouble  in  procuring 
fruit  ;  and  if  the  same  care  is  given  by  other  persons,  I  see  no 
reason  why  plums  should  not  be  as  plenty  as  any  other  fruit. 

Yours, 

Cambridgeport,  Ajjril  4,  ISS5.  S.  Pond. 


Art.  III.    Rural  Scenery :   The  Thatched  Cottage.     By  Junius. 

There  are  but  few  objects  in  landscape  scenery  that  form  a 
more  rural  characteristic  than  "  the  thatched  cottage,"  by  the 
side  of  a  wood,  which  serves  to  protect  it  from  the  cold  winter 
blast,  and  has  the  effect  of  a  shady  retreat  for  summer.  To  im- 
part to  the  traveller  pleasing  ideas  of  the  fertility  and  domestic 
comforts,  blended  with  rural  economy,  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passes,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  very  best  criterions  of  his 
opinion  of  the  more  rapid  improvement  and  increase  of  the  value 
of  property  ;  and  the  '  cot '  spoken  of  is  one  of  the  sure  features 
to  attract  his  particular  attention. 
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There  is  something  about  a  thatched  cottage  which  is  always  in- 
viting, and  reminds  us  of  the  comforts  of  hfe.  I  disagree  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  deems  all  things  of  a  rustic  nature,  as  the  abode 
and  choice  of  the  unrefined ;  or,  in  plain  words,  expressive  of 
rudeness  in  every  degree. 

I  very  much  doubt  if  the  greatest  monarch  is  more  intelligent, 
oftentimes,  than  those  who  dwell  beneath  a  cottage  of  thatch  ;  nor 
are  his  domestic  comforts  any  more  elevated  or  constant  than  the 
cottager,  although  fame  extends  his  name  to  a  more  distant  part, 
where  rumor  often  falsifies  his  real  character.  The  cottager  rarely 
has  any  thing  to  fear  on  this  subject,  as  his  only  object  is  to  make 
home  agreeable  to  himself  and  its  inmates  ;  and  this  effect  being 
observable  to  the  passer  by,  it  engraves  on  his  memory  the  snug 
appearance  of  the  thatched  cottage. 

Snugness  is  not  altogether  the  only  feature  displayed  in  such 
dwellings,  but  there  is  a  character  of  retirement,  blended 
with  hospitality.  By  general  observation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
sites  of  such  dwellings  are  well  chosen  where  the  requisite  com- 
forts for  domestic  purposes  are  of  easy  access.  Shelter  and  shade 
are  the  first  consideration  in  this  case,  and  are  a  grand  feature, 
namely,  the  fine  impression  given  on  landscape  scenery.  The  rustic 
construction  of  the  cot  is  always  pleasing  when  we  can  see  natural 
materials  in  every  way  made  useful,  and  not  too  much  transposed 
into  something,  of  which  all  recollection  of  its  primitive  state  is  lost,  to 
appearance.  The  thatch,  being  of  straw,  reminds  us  of  the  utility 
it  has  been  in  another  way — when  the  bearer  of  grain  ;  and  the 
rude  unhewed  post  of  the  porch  (on  which  twines  the  honeysuckle) 
of  the  use  of  forest  trees.  The  plan  of  the  cot  is  mostly  neat,  and 
generally  in  the  Gothic  order,  with  the  upper  windows  peeping 
out  of  the  thatch.  The  approaches  and  appendages  are  always 
corresponding.  The  rustic  arbor  well  covered  with  native  grape 
vines  that  give  a  natural  effect,  and  impart  a  luscious  reward  to 
the  humble  pruner.  The  approach  is  generally  converted  into  a 
neat  and  well  kept  flower-garden,  which  gives  a  healthy  employ- 
ment, or  rather  recreation,  to  an  aged  mother  or  some  rosy  cheeked 
pratthng  children,  who  are  often  seen  strolling  from  their  plot  in 
quest  of  flowers  to  decorate  the  httle  parterre,  transplanting  them 
whh  care  to  their  new  habitations  among,  perhaps,  some  delicate 
exotics. 

The  vegetable  garden,  well  filled  with  esculent  vegetables  and 
fruit,  with  a  small  orchard  and  meadow,  are  often  appendages  to 
the  "  thatched  cottage."  A  running  stream  or  brook  in  its  vicinity 
gives  a  mellowness  to  the  scene,  and  some  rich  verdant  spots  near 
the  dwelling  forms  a  part,  of  social  effect,  but  seldom  rivalled  in 
landscape  scenery. 

Were  I  to  choose  a  dwelling  for  retirement, when  age  wears  ofFthat 
activity  and  zeal  from  a  life  of  bustle  and  business,  it  should  be  the 
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cot  above  spoken  of;  not,  gentle  reader,  that  I  would  be  conspicu- 
ous at  that  time  of  life,  but  because  it  would  suit  my  desire.  The 
wood  would  be  a  pleasing  source  for  my  researches  of  botanical 
specimens  of  native  plants,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  about  my 
dwelling  a  fine  retreat  for  the  different  kinds  of  birds  which  would 
visit  my  '  cot,'  as  their  different  migrations  suit  their  approach  in 
the  neighboring  wood.  The  honeysuckle  would  impart,  in  the 
flowering  season,  a  luscious  repast  to  the  little  queen  of  birds — the 
humming-bird ;  and  my  flower-garden  would  serve  to  amuse  my 
leisure  hours  in  healthy  employment.  The  fruit,  raised  by  my 
care,  would  add  to  its  flavor,  and  some  to  give  to  a  friend,  to  friend- 
ship. A  few  choice  books  for  my  amusement,  and  to  recall  what  had 
been  seen  and  done  in  horticulture ;  and.  at  times,  to  read  to  rela- 
tives and  friends,  who  should  always  find  hospitality  in  my  rustic 
manners,  and  the  welcome  repast  of  the  wearied  traveller,  sums  up 
my  desire  of  a  thatched  cottage. 

New  Jersey,  April,  1836.  Junius. 


Art.  IV.      On  the  Cultivation  of  Ranunculuses  in  Pots.     By 

S.    SWEETSER. 

Having  been  very  successful  in  flowering  ranunculuses  in  pots 
the  past  winter,  and  having,  also,  often  been  asked  what  course  I 
pursued  to  bloom  them  so  well,  I  send  you  a  few  hasty  remarks, 
which,  if  you  think  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  of  any 
benefit  to  your  readers,  you  are  at  libert}^  to  use  them  as  you 
please. 

For  two  or  three  years  I  have  planted  ranunculuses  in  pots  or 
boxes,  but  have  never  succeeded  in  procuring  but  few  flowers,  and 
those  very  inferior.  The  roots  that  were  planted  were  large 
and  strong,  and  the  soil  such  as  is  generally  recommended  for 
them  to  be  grown  in.  Being  a  favorite  flower  with  me,  I  could 
not  be  induced  to  give  them  up  without  further  trial.  In  all  the 
directions  that  I  have  ever  read  for  planting  ranunculuses,  shallow 
pots  or  boxes  have  been  recommended  ;  but  as  in  these  they  did 
not  flourish,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  little  soil  that  was 
generally  allowed  for  them  to  grow  in,  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  In  planting  beds,  it  is  particularly  stated  that  the  soil 
should  be  loosened  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  as 
their  roots  run  to  a  considerable  length  ;  from  this  hint,  and  from 
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the  fact  that  bulbous  roots  hke  a  deep  pot  to  produce  large  and  full 
formed  flowers,  I  selected  several  hyacinth  pots,  which  are  made 
about  ten  inches  deep  and  six  wide  at  the  top.  In  these  the  roots 
were  planted  early  in  the  month  of  January  in  a  good  compost 
mixed  together  in  nearly  the  following  proportions  : — one  half  good 
fresh  loam  and  the  other  half  old  hot-bed  manure. 

After  they  were  set  out  they  received  a  good  watering,  and  the 
pots  were  placed  away  in  front  of  the  green-house,  underneath  the 
hot-water  pipes,  where  they  received  but  little  light ;  in  the  course 
of  three  weeks  or  a  month  the  shoots  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance above  the  soil,  and  the  pots  were  then  removed  on  to  a  shelf 
above  the  pipes,  where  they  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  light  of 
both  the  roof  and  front  sashes.  They  here  made  a  vigorous 
growth,  producing  fine  large  green  leaves,  and  throwing  up  in  the 
course  ot  a  month,  flower  buds  exceedingly  stocky  and  strono-  ;  in 
some  of  the  pots  I  counted  upwards  of  twelve.  From  the  time 
they  were  placed  upon  the  shelf  they  received  large  quantities  of 
water  and  one  or  two  of  the  front  sashes,  against  which  they  stood, 
in  all  mild  weather,  were  opened  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being 
drawn  up.  "With  only  this  attention  they  continued  to  advance 
their  flower  stems  until  April,  when  they  blossomed  finely,  and  pre- 
sented a  most  beautiful  display  ;  some  of  the  stems  were  more 
than  a  foot  in  height,  and  proportion  ably  strong  ;  many  who  saw 
them  were  astonished  at  their  vigor.  After  their  flowers  had  fallen, 
the  roots  were  turned  out,  as,  when  forced,  they  are  not  worth 
srowing  afterwards. 

At  the  time  the  roots  were  planted,  two  of  the  pots  were  imme- 
diately removed  to  a  small  house,  which  was  kept  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  about  60°,  and  placed  upon  a  stage  in  rather  a  shady  situ- 
ation ;  they  soon  began  to  grow,  and  were  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  others  in  the  green-house;  but  the  foliage  was  not  so  large, 
nor  the  flower  stems  so  numerous,  tall,  or  strong  ;  the  color  of  the 
flowers  was  also  less  brilliant,  and  they  continued  in  beauty  a  less 
length  of  time.  Like  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs,  they  require  to 
be  planted  and  kept  away  from  heat  and  light  until  the  roots  have 
struck  deep  into  the  soil,  so  as  to  afford  nourishment  as  soon  as  they 
are  brought  into  these  elements  again  ;  separate  from  the  depth  of 
soil  in  the  pots,  I  attribute  the  strong  growth  of  the  plants  to  the 
long  time  they  were  allowed  to  remain  underneath  the  front  stage 
unexposed  to  the  light.  Should  these  few  remarks  be  the  means 
of  extending  the  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  plant  in  pots,  I  shall 
feel  much  gratified  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  give  me  much 
pleasure  to  hear,  from  some  of  your  correspondents,  the  best  mode 
of  growing  them  in  beds  in  the  open  garden.  Yours, 

Cambridgeport,  April  28,  1836.  S.  Sweetser. 
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Art.  V.     Some  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Genus  Cal- 
ceolaria.    By  the  Conductors. 

This  truly  splendid  genus  of  plants  does  not  seem  to  be  so  gen- 
erally and  extensively  cultivated  as  it  deserves  to ;  two  or  three 
species  have  been  grown  in  collections  for  several  years ;  but  very 
little  effort  has  been  made,  if  we  except  a  few  individuals,  to  in- 
troduce many  of  the  magnificent  hybrids  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  English  amateurs  and  cultivators  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years  ;  nor  have  any  attempts,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been 
made,  until  the  last  season,  to  raise  new  varieties  by  seeds  in  our 
gardens. 

The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  Chili  and  Peru  ;  one  only,  C. 
Fothergilh",  having  been  found  upon  the  Falkland  Islands.  C.  pin- 
nata  and  Fothergilk'  were  introduced  to  England  as  early  as  1777, 
but  none  of  the  other  species  until  1822;  when  C.  rugosa,  integri- 
folia,  and  one  or  two  others,  were  added.  They  are  all  beautiful, 
though  C.  pinnala  is  a  small  annual  species.  C.  rugosa  and  inte- 
grifolia,  common  in  our  green-houses,  are  among  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  shrubby  species.  C.  corymbosa,  a  fine  herbaceous  species,  is 
the  parent  of  many  of  the  finest  varieties. 

Within  a  few  years,  hundreds  of  varieties  have  been  raised  by 
intermixture  of  the  different  species  ;  and  they  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
become  as  numerous  as  the  much  admired  dahlia  or  geranium, 
and  the  desire  to  possess  new  kinds  seems,  also,  to  be  nearly  as 
great.  It  was  not  until  the  introduction  of  a  purple  species,  C. 
purpurea,  in  1827,  that  any  variation  took  place  in  the  color  of  the 
flowers  ;  the  previously  introduced  ones  being  yellow,  of  course  no 
other  shade  was  produced  until  the  impregnation  of  the  former 
with  the  latter.  At  the  present  time,  however,  plants  are  to  be 
found  of  almost  every  tint,  from  the  palest  yellow  to  deep  orange, 
and  from  light  red  to  bright  scarlet,  as  also,  two  or  three  of  these 
shades  distinct  in  the  same  flower.  Various  fanciful  names  have 
been  given  to  the  different  varieties,  that  they  may  be  more  easily 
distinguished,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  amateur  or  gentleman 
to  select  from  the  nurseryman  kinds,  which,  by  their  name  and 
beauty,  have  become  known  as  possessing   extraordinary  splendor. 

Calceolarias  are  extremely  difficult  to  import,  and  hence  we  must 
look  to  our  own  gardens  for  an  increase  of  fine  varieties.  With  the 
two  colors  of  the  different  species,  purple  and  yellow,  which  are 
now  in  our  gardens,  we  can  as  easily  produce  fine  seedlings  as  our 
English  neighbors  ;  no  uncommon  care  is  requisite,  and,  as  they 
soon  show  what  they  are,  the  cultivator  need  possess  but  a  small 
share  of  patience.  The  second  season  after  sowing  the  seed,  the 
plants  flower,  and  such  as  are  worthy  of  preserving  should  be 
named,  and  the  others  thrown  away.     It  would  not  be  judicious 
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to  save  a  kind  of  which  there  already  exists  several  superior 
ones. 

We  have  now  in  fine  bloom  several  plants  which  we  raised 
from  seeds  sown  last  season.  Having  succeeded  tolerably  well  in 
our  mode  of  culture,  a  few  remarks  we  have  thought  would  not  be 
unappropriate  at  this  time,  and,  perhaps,  call  more  attention  to  this 
fine  family.  Seeds  are  procured  from  any  of  the  species  or  varie- 
ties by  dusting  the  pollen  on  the  stigma  at  the  time  they  are  in 
bloom.  Two  distinct  colors  impregnated  together  would  be  more 
likely  to  produce  beautiful  new  kinds  than  two  very  similar  ones. 
When  the  seed  is  ripe,  it  should  be  immediately  sown  in  pots,  filled 
with  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould  broken  up  very  fine 
or  sifted.  The  seeds  are  exceedingly  small  and  will  not  vegetate 
in  a  coarse  soil.  Cover  them  very  thinly  with  the  compost,  barely 
sufficient  to  permit  the  sun  and  air  from  drying  the  seeds  too  much, 
and  place  the  pot  in  a  rather  shady  place,  and  keep  it  well  wa- 
tered ;  giving,  however,  but  little  at  a  time  through  a  watering  pot 
with  a  very  fine  rose,  or  else  the  seeds  will  be  all  washed  away. 
In  the  course  of  three  weeks  or  a  month,  the  young  plants  will 
make  their  appearance  above  the  soil.  When  they  have  two  rough 
leaves,  they  should  be  potted  oft'  into  small  pots  (number  one's)  in 
the  same  compost  in  which  the  seeds  were  sown,  and  placed  away 
in  a  shady  situation.  It  frequently  happens  that  all  the  seeds  do 
not  come  up  at  one  time  ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  largest  plants 
should  be  taken  out  very  carefully  with  a  small  sharp  pointed  stick 
or  with  a  knife,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  soil  more  than  possible  ;  in 
this  way  proceed  until  all  the  plants  which  may  appear  during  the 
summer,  are  potted  off".  During  the  season  no  particular  care  is 
necessary  but  to  keep  them  duly  watered  and  shaded  partially 
from  the  sun ;  they  should  also  be  placed  where  the  worms  cannot 
enter  the  pots. 

Upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather  they  should  be  removed  in- 
to the  green-house  with  the  other  plants.  Place  them  upon  a  dry 
shelf,  where  they  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  light  and  air,  as 
they  are  impatient  of  a  confined  atmosphere  ;  water  them  occasion- 
ally as  they  may  require,  which,  in  the  winter  season,  is  generally 
about  twice  a  week  ;  if  any  of  the  plants,  which  were  first  potted, 
have  grown  to  a  tolerably  strong  size  when  they  are  put  into  the 
green-house,  they  should  be  shifted  into  number  two  pots.  No 
other  care  is  requisite  until  they  begin  to  grow  in  the  month  of 
February  or  March. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs  of  growing,  in  the  spring,  they 
should  be  frequently  looked  at  and  supplied  more  freely  with  water. 
A  compost  should  also  then  be  prepared  to  repot  the  plants  in  ;  for 
this  purpose,  one  similar  to  that  recommended  for  sowing  the  seeds 
in,  but  richer  will  do  very  well  for  the  herbaceous  kinds,  and  may 
be  mixed  together  as  follows  : — one  half  well  decomposed  hot-bed 
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manure,  one  quarter  light  loam,  and  one  quarter  composed  of  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  in  equal  parts.  Making  use  of  this  soil,  the  plants 
should  be  repotted  as  often  as  they  require  it,  until  they  begin  to 
open  their  blossoms,  the  final  shifting  being  generally  into  number 
six  pots,  or  those  measuring  eight  inches  across, — always  remem- 
ber to  give  a  good  drainage  to  the  pots  by  placing  over  the  hole 
plenty  of  potsherds.  When  they  are  in  flower,  give  them  mod- 
erate supplies  of  water.  The  flower  stems  should  be  tied  up  to 
sticks  as  they  advance,  to  prevent  their  growing  crooked.  When 
they  are  in  full  flower,  give  attention  to  the  fertilizing  of  the  blos- 
soms and  saving  of  the  seed,  and  afterwards  cut  away  the  decayed 
stems.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  species  will  flower  all  summer  if 
turned  into  the  open  border,  for  which  purpose  the  poorer  seedlings 
answer  very  well. 

The  shrubby  species  and  varieties  require  a  somewhat  different 
soil  from  the  herbaceous  ones  ;  it  may  be  mixed  of  equal  parts  well 
decomposed  manure  or  leaf  mould  and  loam,  adding  a  small  por- 
tion of  sand.  The  herbaceous  kinds  are  propagated  by  division  of 
the  root,  and  the  shrubby  ones  by  cuttings.  Soon  after  the  former 
have  done  flowering,  separate  the  old  roots,  potting  them  into  small 
pots  and  placing  in  a  rather  shady  situation,  as  recommended  for 
the  seedlings.  Cuttings  of  the  shrubby  ones  may  be  put  in  at 
almost  any  season  of  the  year,  in  a  light  soil  composed  of  loam 
and  leaf  mould  ;  but  the  best  time  is  just  before,  or  soon  after,  they 
have  done  blooming  ;  the  young  plants  will  then  get  strong  before 
winter,  and  will  flower  more  vigorously  the  next  season.  Put  ten 
or  twelve  cuttings  in  a  pot  and  place  it  in  a  shady  situation,  where 
they  will  root  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  should  then  be 
potted  oft'  singly  into  small  sized  pots. 

C.  corymbosa  and  pendula  are  beautiful  herbaceous  species,  and 
the  hybrid  varieties  are  all  elegant ;  C.  integrifolia,  rugosa  and  arach- 
noida,  with  the  hybrid  varieties,  are  splendid  shrubby  ones.  The 
latter  are  scarcely  more  than  biennial,  and  should  be  annually  prop- 
agated from  cuttings.  We  look  forward  with  the  expectation  of 
soon  seeing  our  collections  enriched  with  many  of  this  splendid 
tribe,  and,  at  another  time,  we  hope  to  add  some  further  re- 
marks. 
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Art.  VI.  Notices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines ;  with  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and  Shrub- 
bery. Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and  Shrubs. 
In  monthly  numbers  ;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  John  Lindiey, 
Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  London. 

Curtis''s  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers ;  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Mr.  David  Don  has  lately  been  appointed  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  King's  College,  of  London. 

In  our  last,  p.  175,  we  stated  that  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Her- 
bert was  preparing  for  publication  a  revision  of  the  order  Amaryl- 
lacece.  We  have  learnt  since,  that  it  is  to  contain  between  thirty 
and  forty  copper-plate  engravings,  in  which  representations  of  up- 
wards of  eighty  "  new  plants  will  be  given  ;"  and  it  is  to  contain 
"  ample  details."  It  is  intended  for  the  unlearned  cultivator  as 
well  as  for  the  scientific  botanist.  A  treatise  on  hybrid  vegetables 
is  to  be  subjoined  to  it. — (^Gard.  Mag.) 

The  Sertum  Orchidium,  also  noticed  in  our  last,  is  to  appear  in 
twenty  folio  numbers,  every  two  months,  "  each  containing  five 
plates,  highly  finished,  from  drawings  made  expressly  for  the 
purpose." 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 
Cactdceee. 

CA'CTUS. 

At  Belmont  Place,  C.  Ackermani  has  been  splendidly  in  flower 
the  past  month  ;  a  small  plant  had  expanded  at  one  time  three  of 
its  gorgeous  and  brilliant  blossoms.  C.  Jenkensoni  shows  fine  buds, 
and  will  be  in  flower  about  the  middle  of  this  month.  Cereus 
speciosissimus  is  in  full  flower  in  several  collections. 

Onagi'dcea. 

(ENOTHERA 

humifiisa  JVuttall  (E.  concinna  Don  Pencilled  Evening  Primrose.  A  pretty  hardy  annual ; 
growing  about  six  inches  high  ;  flowers  pale  rose-colored  ;  appearing  all  summer;  a  native  of 
Florida  ;  propagated  by  seeds.     Bot.  Reg.,  1829. 

"  A  pretty,  hardy  annual,"  said  to  be  a  native  of  ChiU.  The 
seeds  from  which  the  plants  were  raised  were  received  from  the 
gardener  of  Mr.  Lambert,  who  probably  made  some  mistake,  as  it 
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appears  to  be  the  (E.  humifusa  of  Nuttall,  who  discovered  it  grow- 
ing on  the  sea-coast  in  Florida.  It  is  a  small, low  growing,  spread- 
ing species,  one  plant  covering  about  a  foot  of  soil,  with  numerous 
pink  flowers.  If  the  plants  are  set  in  a  shady  situation,  the  flow- 
ers acquire  a  darker  color.  A  desirable  little  plant  for  growing  in 
pots  in  parlors,  from  which  the  sun  is  excluded  by  the  situation  of 
the  house.  In  the  text  accompanying  this  plate,  Dr.  Lindley  has 
some  remarks  upon  the  genus  (Enothera,  which  has  lately  been 
revised  by  "one  Mr.  Spach,"  a  German  botanist,  resident  at  Paris. 
We  agree  entirely  with  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Lindley  upon  this 
subject,  and  are  so  well  convinced  that  they  are  the  same  views  of 
all  who  have  watched  the  course  of  modern  botanists,  that  we  have 
made  the  following  extract,  which  should  be  attentively  read  : — 
"  A  proneness  to  disturb  existing  nomenclature  is  very  commonly 
alleged  against  modern  botanists  in  a  mass,  and  is  looked  upon  by 
the  public,  who  are  much  inconvenienced  by  it,  as  a  besetting  sin 
in  modern  natural  history.  That  there  is  a  good  deal  of  prejudice, 
much  misconception,  and  no  small  degree  of  ignorance  in  this  pop- 
ular outcry,  I  or  any  botanist  could  easily  prove ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that,  in  a  science  of  observation,  the  ideas  of  any  man  should 
remain  fixed  and  immovable,  unless,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  those  gen- 
tlemen whom  science  every  now  and  then  leaves  so  far  behind  her, 
that,  in  the  end,  they  are  well  nigh  lost  sight  of  altogether.  As 
new  objects  are  discovered,  the  necessity  of  new  systematic  combi- 
nations becomes  evident,  and  the  ideas  of  botanists  change  accord- 
ingly, the  visible  result  of  which  is  occasional  changes  in  nomen- 
clature. Genera  are  thus  materially  affected  from  time  to  time, 
and  new  species,  as  they  are  discovered,  render  the  creation  of  new 
genera  necessary,  into  which  some  of  the  species  of  the  old  genera 
are  very  often  transferred.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  most  true, 
that  there  are  too  many  botanical  writers  who,  without  due  consid- 
eration, or  a  sufficient  power  of  forming  good  general  views,  or 
from  an  incomplete  and  superficial  acquaintance  with  their  sub- 
ject, are,  like  this  Mr.  Spach,  in  the  habit  of  introducing  inno- 
vations which  science,  indeed,  repudiates,  but  which  produce  the 
greater  public  inconvenience,  because  it  has  usually  happened  that 
the  writings  of  such  persons  are  intended  for  popular  purposes,  and 
are  directed  to  subjects  of  common  occurrence.  In  the  case  I  have 
now  brought  forward,  the  genus  (Enothera,  one  of  the  most  natu- 
ral and  indivisible  in  the  whole  science,  is  cut  up  into  twelve 
pieces,  to  which,  what  with  synonyms  and  blunders,  at  least  sixteen 
-generic  names  belong,  and  the  adoption  of  these  renders  necessary 
something  more  than  one  hundred  new  specific  names,  which,  for 
one  genus,  is  pretty  well.  Surely,  I  shall  not  be  thought  too  harsh 
and  severe,  when  I  pronounce  the  writings  in  which  such  enormi- 
ties are  perpetrated,  to  be  scientific  nuisances." 
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Amongst  all  the  absurdities  which  Dr.  Lindley  thinks  Mr.  Spach 
has  committed,  he  states  that  there  is  one  thing  which  is  of  some 
importance.  This  is,  that  "  certain  supposed  Oenotheras  have  the 
chalaza  bordered  by  a  fringed  margin."  This  is  obviously  an  addi- 
tional organ  and  a  special  type  of  structure  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of 
the  feathery  appendage  of  the  seed  of  Epilobium,  but  is  incapable  of 
performing  the  office  of  buoying  up  the  seed  in  the  air  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  be  dispersed  from  place  to  place.  I  find  the  structure  to  be 
as  Mr.  Spach  states,  and  that  the  species  collected  by  the  character 
are  (E.  Romanz6v^^,  purpurea,  and  the  like,  which  will  not  mix 
with  the  true  evening  primroses,  and  which  have  a  peculiar  habit. 
Among  other  things,  their  flowers  have  no  tendency  to  become  yel- 
low.    To  these  the  name  Godetia  is  applied.     (^Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

serotina  JVuttall  Ijate-flowering  Evening  Primrose.  A  hardy  ornamental  perennial ;  grow- 
ing about  two  feet  high  ;  flowers  yellow  ;  appearing  in  October  and  Noveml)er  ;  a  native  of 
North  America  ;   propagated  by  seeds  and  probably  division  of  the  root.     Bot.  Reg.,  1840. 

"  Sent  under  the  present  name  by  Mr.  Nuttall  to  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  Garden."  It  is  not,  however,  mentioned  in  his  Genera  of 
North  American  Plants,  nor  by  any  other  writer  on  the  plants  of 
this  country.  It  is  similar  to  (E.  fructicosa,  differing  principally  in 
the  habit  of  growth.  The  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  stem  tol- 
erably erect,  the  flowers  appearing  in  dense  corymbs  or  heads. 
Cultivated  easily,  in  dry  soil,  but  grows  best  in  a  rather  moist  one, 
well  drained.  The  period  to  which  its  flovv^ering  is  protracted 
renders  it  an  "  acceptable  species."     {Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

Loasacese. 

BARTO^NM    Lindley     (Named  in  compliment  to  the  late  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia.) 
aurea     Lindley    Golden-^owcrerf  Bartonia.      A  beautiful  hardy  annual ;  growing  to  the  height 
of  two  or  more  feet;  flowers  brilliant  yellow  ;  appearing  in  July;  a  native  of  California;  prop- 
agated by  seeds,  in  rich  soil.     Bot.  Reg.,  1831. 

Among  the  many  plants,  figured  in  the  numerous  botanical  and 
floricultural  publications  of  the  day,  all  of  which  are  interesting  to 
the  botanical  world,  though  not  equally  so  to  the  florist  or  the  am- 
ateur cultivator,  this  is  one  of  great  beauty.  It  cannot  be  expect- 
ed that  every  new  plant  which  is  discovered  will  be  equal  or  supe- 
rior in  splendor  to  any  previously  introduced.  Some  persons,  how- 
ever, open  these  periodical  publications  with  the  anticipation  that 
they  are  to  there  behold  brilliant  and  gorgeous  paintings,  of  new 
plants,  far  exceeding  in  elegance  those  which  already  ornament 
our  gardens.  These  expectations  are  too  frequently  disappointed 
when  they  see  the  pages  occupied  with  humble  or  inconspicuous 
species ;  we  have,  indeed,  sometimes  been  almost  disposed  to  find 
fault  ourselves ;  but  when  we  reflect  how  many  new  plants  are 
continually  being  discovered,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  but  a  few 
will  be  of  real  ornament  to  our  gardens.  When  such  do  occur, 
they  are  the  more  highly  prized.  With  what  feelings  of  delight 
have  we  beheld  the  Coreopsis  (no\v  Calliopsis),  and    Centaurea 
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(now  Plectocephalus)  of  Nuttall  ;  tlie  clarkias,  eschscholtzias, 
and  beautiful  plants  introduced  by  the  lamented  Douglas,  from 
California.  They  repay  for  all  the  less  showy,  though  not  less  in- 
teresting, species  which  have  been  figured  for  years.  It  is  with  the 
same  feelings  of  gratification  that  we  behold  the  figure  of  the  bril- 
liant species  of  the  genus  Bartonia,  which  is  now  lying  before  us, 
and  which  is,  also,  one  of  the  latest  and  richest  acquisitions  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  from  California.  It  is  a  half-hardy  annual,  and  flowered, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  in 
July  last.  We  cannot  better  convey  an  idea  of  its  magnificence 
than  to  quote  the  language  of  Dr.  Lindley  : — "  It  is  only  beneath 
the  bright  sunshine  that  its  splendid  flowers  unfold  ;  in  the  early 
morning  the  plant  is  a  shabby  bush,  with  pale  greenish-gray  branch- 
es and  reedy  leaves  ;  but,  as  the  sun  exercises  his  influence,  the 
petals  gradually  unfold,  as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  his  power,  till 
every  branch  is  radiant  with  gold  ;  and  so  metallic  is  the  lustre  of 
the  inside  of  the  petals,  that  one  would  really  think  they  must  be 
composed  of  something  more  enduring  than  the  delicate  and  per- 
ishable tissue  of  a  flower."  The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  the 
Eschscholtzia,  perhaps  a  little  larger,  but  far  more  symmetrically 
formed,  and  are  very  numerous  on  the  extremities  of  all  the 
branches.  Dr.  Lindley  thinks  it  a  species  which  will  be  apt  to 
degenerate,  especially  if  it  is  neglected,  or  not  sufficiently  supplied 
with  rich  and  moist  soil,  and  he  recommends  that  it  should  be 
placed  in  a  sheltered  situation,  as  the  branches  are  very  brittle,  and 
liable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind;  in  a  warm  and  sunny  spot,  or  the 
flowers  will  not  be  brilliant,  and  a  rich  soil,  as  "  she  is  a  gourmande 
in  her  way,  and,  if  starved,  will  not  gain  half  her  natural  size ;" 
moisture  it  must  have,  for  "  she  is  a  thirsty  sort  of  personage,  and 
would  prefer  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  to  the  side  of  a  hill."  We  hope 
it  will  be  speedily  introduced.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

Myrtdcece. 

TRISTA*N[A  Smith  (From  the  Greek  word  fAree  and  to  stand;  in  allusion,  as  we  presume 
[Dr.  Lindley],  to  the  ternate  disposition  of  the  flowers  and  their  stalks  ;  the  three-forked  in- 
florescence of  this  doubtless  very  distint  genus  being  strikingly  diflisrent  from  all  to  which  it  is 
nearly  allied  in  the  parts  of  fructification.) 

mactophy\la.  AH.  Cunningham  JUSS.  Lia.rge-leaved  Tristauia.  A  tree  growing  to  the  height 
of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  ;  requiring  the  protection  of  the  green-house;  flowers  white;  appearing 
in  August  ;  a  native  of  New  Holland.     Bot.  Reg.,  1839. 

The  specimens  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken,  were  con- 
tributed by  Richard  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  where  it  flow- 
ered in  August  last.  The  species  grows  to  a  large  tree  in  its  na- 
tive climate.  The  plant  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken, 
has,  however,  attained  only  the  height  of  about  four  feet.  It  loses 
its  exterior  bark  like  the  -4'rbutus  Andrachne.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  coriaceous  ;  the  flowers  usually  appear  in  threes,  and  are 
v/hite,  with  numerous  yellow  anthers.  Desirable  for  a  large  con- 
.servatory. 

Dr.  Lindley  has  communicated  in  the  text,  information   of  six 
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other  species,  which  were  discovered  by  Allan    Cunningham,  in 
New  Holland.     {Bat.  Reg.,  March.) 

KristolochiacetB. 

^RISTOLO'CHIA. 

A.  trilobata  is  figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  for 
February.  It  is  there  stated  to  be  a  native  of  South  America, 
where  it  grows  in  damp  woods.  In  England  it  is  a  strong  climber, 
"  of  no  mean  appearance,  growing  freely  in  sandy  heath  mould 
and  loam."  This  is  a  genus  of  which  very  few  species  are  yet  to  be 
found  in  our  collections  ;  we  do  not  recollect  of  ever  seeing  but 
two,  A.  sipho,  which  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  A.  serpentaria,  the 
common  shake  root  of  the  druggists.  A.  sipho,  the  singular  flowers 
of  which  so  much  resemble  the  Dutchman's  pipe,  as  to  receive 
that  name,  is  a  desirable  perennial,  and  should  be  in  every  com- 
plete collection.  Many  of  the  green-house  species  should  also  be 
introduced. 

Hosdcea. 

KAGENE'CKM    (M.  de  £'ao-enec&,  Embassador  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  the  King  of 

Spain.) 
cratcBgifolia  Lindley,  Synonyme .-    K.  crataegoides     D.   Don     Cmttegus-leaved  Kagenecl<ia. 
A  pretty  evergreen  half  hardy  shrub  :  growing  four  or  five  feet  high;  flowers  white  ;  appear- 
ing in  June  ;  a  native  of  Chili  ;  propagated  by  seeds  and  by  layers.     Bot.  Reg.,  1836. 

"  A  very  pretty"  shrub,  which  needs  some  protection  in  the 
climate  of  England,  and  would  probably  require  a  green-house  in 
our  climate.  It  is  very  similar  to  some  of  the  cratceguses.  The 
flowers  appear  in  corymbs,  six  or  eight  in  each,  in  the  axils  of  the 
terminal  branches.  Figured  from  specimens  which  flowered  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  garden.  (Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 
Leguinindcea. 

KENNEDYS 

glabrita  Lindley  Bmooih-leaved  Kennedya.  A  pretty  green-house  climber;  with  scarlet 
blossoms  ;  appearing  in  May  ;  a  native  of  New  Holland;  propagated  by  cuttings.  Bot.  Reg., 
1838. 

Communicated  from  specimens  which  flowered  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  King's  Road.  The  plant  has  slender  wiry 
stems,  broad  ovate  sharp-pointed  stipules  and  smooth  leaves,  which 
are  shining  and  almost  destitute  of  hairiness  ;  characters  which 
"  sufficiently  mark  the  species."  The  flowers  appear  in  clusters, 
from  three  to  six  in  each,  on  axillary  peduncles,  and  are  of  a  very 
brilliant  scarlet ;  a  green  spot,  bordered  with  dark  brown,  at  the 
face  of  the  standard,  gives  additional  effect  to  the  color.  {Bot. 
Reg.,  March.) 

A  species  called  K.  splendens  is  figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine 
of  Botany,  for  March.  It  is  a  splendid  plant,  and  if  a  Kennedya, 
of  which  there  is  some  doubt,  is  by  far  the  most  magnificent  that 
has  yet  appeared.  The  specimen,  from  which  the  drawing  was 
taken,  was  from  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Young,  of  Epsom,  where 
the  plant  flowered  in  October  last,  for  the  first  time  in  the  country. 
Its  native  country  is  uncertain,  but  the  Messrs.  Young  think  they 
received  it  from  Brazil,  with  some  other  plants.     It  is  an  evergreen 
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climber,  with  a  smooth  stem  ;  leaves  ternate,  oblong  lanceolate, 
smooth,  and  of  a  dull  green  color.  The  flowers,  which  are  large, 
appear  on  axillary  racemes,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  in 
threes,  and  are  of  a  gorgeous  crimson.  It  is  easily  cultivated  in  a 
green-house,  in  loam,  peat  and  sand.  The  Messrs.  Young  have  a 
few  plants  for  sale  at  the  inoderate  price  of  five  guineas  each.  It 
is  not  likely  to  become  very  common  at  present. 

POINCI^JVV?. 

P.  pulcherrima  is  figured  in  the  last-mentioned  work  for  Febru- 
ary. It  is  a  splendid  ornament  in  stove  collections,  and  although 
introduced  to  England  in  1691,  is  still  a  scarce  plant.  We  believe 
it  is  in  some  collections  in  this  country,  but  the  plants  are  small 
and  have  never  flowered.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  grows  so  plentifully  as  to  be  used  for  hedges,  and  has  obtained 
the  name  of  jlower-fence.  Plants  or  seed  can  be  easily  pro- 
cured, and  we  hope  to  see  it  in  every  stove  in  the  country. 

Amarantace<z. 

CELO^SIA  (derived  from  Kelos,  something  burnt;  the  flowers  looking  as  if  scorched  and  dried  up 

by  exposure.) 
coccinea     Willd.  Scarlet  Coxcomb.     A  hardy  annual ;  with  scarlet  flowers  ;  appearing  all  sum- 
mer; propagated  by  seeds.     Bot.  Reg.,  1834. 

"  One  of  the  many  forms  in  which  the  coxcomb  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  Asia."  It  differs  from  C.  cristata  chiefly  in  the 
"  crowded  pyramidal  arrangement  of  the  inflorescence,  the  narrow- 
er leaves  and  the  short  stamens  ;"  is  hardier  than  the  latter  species, 
so  much  so  that  it  demands  no  other  attention  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion than  is  required  by  any  other  annual ;  and  it  "  goes  on  en- 
larging its  glowing  crimson  tassels,  in  the  open  border,  till  winter 
destroys  it."  Drawn  from  specimens  communicated  by  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  Strangways,  from  his  garden,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  October 
last.  Very  beautiful  and  worthy  of  introduction.  (Bot.  Reg., 
Feb.) 

Dicotyledonous,   Monopetalous,  Plants. 

Z/o6e/iace8e. 

LOBE'LM 
deciirreng     Cav.    Wmg-stemmed  Lobelia.     A  hardy  perennial  plant ;  growing  about  two  feet 
high  ;  flowers  blue;  appearing  from  June  to  August  ;  a  native  of  Chili ;  propagated  by  cut- 
tings.    Bot.  Reg.,  1842. 

"  Not  unfrequently  seen  in  collections."  Stem  erect ;  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate  ;  flowers  light  blue,  axillary  on  dense  terminal 
racemes.  It  grows  vigorously  during  summer,  in  a  moist  partially 
shaded  peat  border,  but  is  unable  of  bearing  the  winter  without 
protection.  Probably  it  requires  the  same  culture  as  L.  syphiliti- 
ca. The  plant  has  an  exceedingly  acrid,  milky  juice,  rather  dan- 
gerous to  those  who  handle  it  incautiously,  and  which  will  prevent 
it  from  becoming  commom.     {Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 
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Brunonikceie. 

BRUNO'N/^    Smith    (In  compliment  to  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  D.  C.  L.,  &c.  &c.,  one  of  tlie  most 
learned  and  systematic  botanists  of  this  or  any  previous  age), 
austrilis     R.  Brown    Southern  Brunonia.     A  handsome  perennial   green-house  plant ;  crvow- 
ing  about  a  foot  high  ;  flowers  light  blue ;  introduced  in  1834 ;  propagated  by  division  of  the 
root.     Bot.  Reg.,  1833. 

"  A  most  interesting  new  perennial,"  in  appearance  somewhat 
like  the  sweet  scabious,  but  it  is  "  delightfully  fragrant."  Leaves 
radical  ;  the  flowers  appear  on  long  slender  scapes,  and  are  of  a 
handsome  light  blue  color.  Introduced  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse, 
in  1834,  and  figured  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Lowe,  of  the  Clap- 
ton Nursery.     A  very  desirable  plant.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

Scrophularidcea. 

CALCEOLARIA. 

C.  corymbosa  var.  Talisman,  is  figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine 
of  Botany  for  Februaiy.  The  flowers  appear  in  forked  corymbs, 
and  are  of  a  deep  blood-red  color,  with  slight  notches  in  the  corolla. 
It  is  a  very  brilliant  variety,  and  raised,  if  we  recollect  correctly, 
by  the  Messrs.  Young,  and  once  or  twice  imported  into  our  collec- 
tions, but  died  on  the  passage.  Some  remarks  on  this  genus  will 
be  found  in  another  page. 

Solandcea. 

SOLA>NUM. 

In  the  same  work,  above  named,  a  species  is  figured  as  S.  cris- 
pum.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  purple-blue,  and  are  produced  in 
large  corymbs ;  it  is  stated  that,  if  "  trained  against  a  wall,  it 
makes  as  fine  a  show  as  the  Glycine  sinensis,  [Wistaria  Consequa- 
na],  and  continues  in  bloom  a  long  time."  A  native  of  ChiU  ;  in- 
troduced in  1824.  Grows  freely  in  any  common  garden  soil, 
nearly  hardy,  and  increased  easily  by  cuttings.  Drawn  from  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Clapton. 

Acanthdcea. 

THUNBE'RG/j?. 

In  our  last,  p.  191,  we  stated  that  a  white  variety  of  T.  alata 
had  been  produced.  In  the  work  just  noticed,  is  a  drawing 
of  the  same,  from  specimens  communicated  by  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of 
Ealing,  in  whose  collection  it  flowered  last  summer.  The  flowers 
are  larger  than  the  T.  alata,  and  are  of  a  very  pure  white,  with  a 
conspicuous  dark  spot  in  the  centre.  A  fine  acquisition,  which 
will  contrast  elegantly  with  the  pale  buff  color  of  its  parent. 

MONOCTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

Amaryllkces^.. 

ALSTRCEMERM 

aurantiaca  Don  A.  aurea  GraAam,  in  Jamieson's  Journal.  A  green-house  perennial  plant; 
growing  three  feet  high  ;  flowers  orange  yellow  ;  appearing  in  June;  propagated  by  division 
of  the  tubers.     Bot.  Reg.,  1843. 

"  Flower  stem  erect,  with  smooth  leaves,  persistent  and  green 
for  months  after  the  seed  is  ripe."     The  blossoms  appear  in  large 
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clusters  on  long  peduncles.     "  A  very  handsome  species,"  easily 
cultivated  in  the  green-house.     (Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

COOPE>R/jS    W.  Herbert,  MSS.  (In  compliment  to  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  Earl  Fitzwilliara,  at 
Wentworth  House,  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  rare  plants). 
Drummondi     W.  Herbert,  MSS.     Drummond's  Cooperia.     A  green-house  bulb;  growing  about 
a  foot  high  ;  flowers  white ;  a  native  of  the  Texas.     Bot.  Reg.,  1835. 

Bulb  ovate;  scape  one  flowered;  leaves  narrow  flaccid  and  red  at 
the  base.  "  Nearly  allied  to  Zyphryanthes."  It  was  discovered 
in  Texas  by  the  lamented  Drummond,  and  sent  by  him  to  Scot- 
land, where  it  flowered  in  several  gardens,  in  1835,  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  It  is  at  present  considered  as  a  green-house  plant. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

chlorosolen    Herbert,  MSS.   A  green-house  bulb ;  growing  a  foot  or  more  in  height ;  flowers  white. 
A  native  of  Texas.    Text,  in  Bot.  Reg. 

"  Nearly  akin  to  C.  Drummondi,"  and  has  flowered  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Herbert,  at  SpofForth.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

Orchidacea. 

NCI'DIUM 

RusselHdmum    Lindley    The  Duke  of  Bedford's  Oncidiura.      A  stove  epiphyte  ;  with  violet 
purple  flowers  ;  a  native  of  Rio  Janeiro  ;  introduced  in  1832. 

Different  from  the  general  form  of  the  genus  Oncidium,  to 
which,  Dr.  Lindley  states,  he  is  not  sure  that  it  belongs  ;  but  not 
possessing  sufficient  information  in  regard  to  the  plant,  he  does  not 
feel  justified  in  creating  a  new  one.  Pseudo-bulbs,  ovate  ;  leaves 
ligulate-lanceolate ;  raceme  about  four-flowered.  Flowers  lilac 
and  brown  purple.  The  species  is  named  in  compliment  to  his 
grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  whose  collection  at  Woburn,  it  first 
flowered  in  Europe.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

LilidcecB. 

YV  CCA. 

Y.  aloifolia  is  figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  for 
March.  It  is  a  handsome  species,  which,  with  gloriosa  and  filamen- 
tosa,  should  be  in  every  good  green-house  collection  of  plants. 
They  are  valuable  for  setting  out  on  lawns  in  the  summer  season, 
where  their  singular  foliage  has  a  very  ornamental  appearance. 
Specimens  of  this  species,  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken, 
were  sent  from  the  Manchester  Botanic  Garden.  The  plant  in 
bloom  stood  nine  or  ten  feet  high ;  the  spike  of  flowers  measuring 
four  feet,  forming  a  "  pyramid  of  beauty  and  attractiveness." 
Cultivated  easily  in  rich  loam  with  a  small  proportion  of  pulverized 
peat.     Increased  by  suckers. 

Y.  filamentosa,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Mason,  of  Charlestown, 
is  now  throwing  up  a  fine  spike  of  flower  buds,  and  will  soon  be 
splendidly  in  bloom. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardener's  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Lcudon,  F.L.S., 
H.  S.,  &ic.  In  Monthly  Numbers,  8vo.,  I5.  6d.  each.  No. 
LXXII,  for  March. 

The  first  article  is  a  "  Descriptive  notice  of  Castle  Coole,  in  the 
County  of  Fermanagh,  Ireland,"  which  relates  chiefly  to  large  spe- 
cimens of  trees  on  the  plantation. 

Art.  2  contains  "  Extracts  from  the  letters  of  an  English  trav- 
eller" in  Sydney,  enumerating  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in 
flower  there  in  May  and  June,  the  winter  months  in  New 
South  Wales.  Some  of  the  plants  mentioned  are  Acacia  sauveo- 
lens  and  other  species,  E'pacris  grandiflora,  pulchella,  mycrophylla, 
and  heteronema  ;  several  Banksias,  Styphelia  tubiflora,  Lambertm 
formosa.  Lobelia  gracilis,  Corrae^a  speciosa,  Pimelea  Zinifolia,  Hib- 
bertio,  k,c.  The  thermometer  on  June  15th,  stood  at  60°  in  the 
shade  at  noon,  and  at  45°  in  the  evening,  when  the  cold  is  sensibly 
felt,  and  fires  are  very  comfortable. 

Art.  3,  relating  to  the  plantations  of  the  celebrated  Jacob 
Tonson,  in.  1827,  contains  little  that  is  interesting  to  our  readers. 
An  old  mulberry  tree,  in  one  corner  of  the  vineyard,  was  blown 
down  some  years  since  ;  its  larger  boughs  stuck  in  the  ground, and, 
and  having  taken  root  there,  they  now  support  the  trunk,  though 
all  traces  of  the  original  roots  are  gone.  The  tree  produces  a  reg- 
ular crop  of  fruit  every  year. 

The  fourth  article  is  "  A  Plan  for  the  exhibition  of  a  natural  ar- 
rangement of  Plants,"  drawn  up  for  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden. 
It  is  accompanied  with  a  plate,  which  occupies  two  pages.  The 
ground  is  laid  out  with  a  serpentine  walk.  On  the  right  of  this 
walk,  all  the  exotic  genera  are  planted  ;  and,  on  the  left,  all  those 
indigenous  to  Great  Britain  ;  the  plants  of  the  three  countries  are  to 
be  identified  by  "  distinctive  labels  of  metal,  impressed  with  the 
rose,  shamrock,  or  thistle" — a  valuable  article  when  the  planting 
of  Arhoretums  shall  be  commenced  in  our  country. 

Art.  5,  "  Design  7,"  for  laying  out  the  frontages  of  houses, 
with  plates. 

The  sixth  article  contains  "  Remarks  on  the  ringing  of  fruit 
trees,"  translated  from  an  article  on  the  subject  published  in  Bel- 
gium. We  consider  this  a  very  useful  paper,  and  extract  it  entire, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  : — 

"  Ringing  a  tree  cuts  off  the  part  operated  upon  from  the   circulation 
of  the  sap,  and  necessitates  it  to  subsist  principally  on  the   nourishment 
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which  the  leaves  derive  from  the  air.  We  will  not  say  in  what  respects 
this  nonrishment  differs  from  that  which  the  tree  derives  from  its  roots  ; 
but  we  will  remark  that  nature  ])rovides  abundance  of  leaves  for  those 
buds  which  she  intends  to  produce  flowers. 

"  Peach  and  apricot  trees  will  not  bear  ringing,  because  they  always 
produce  their  fruit  on  the  young  wood ;  and  the  vine  still  less,  because  it 
bears  on  the  growing  shoot.  Ring-ing  does  not  advance  the  fructification 
of  either  plum  trees  or  young  cherry  trees  ;  and  it  is  apt  to  produce  the 
gum  in  old  trees  of  the  latter  species,  as  the  wound  is  a  long  time  before  it 
heals.  Apple  trees  shrivel  above  the  ring ;  and,  if  they  live,  they  do  not 
soon  bear  any  fruit.  The  pear  tree  thus  remains  the  only  species  of 
fruit  tree  on  which  the  operation  of  ringing  can  be  practised  with  ad- 
vantage. 

"Ringing  may  be  performed  at  any  season,  but  it  only  produces  its  full 
effect  when  undertaken  in  the  spring,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  sap,  and  as  soon  as  the  bark  begins  to  crack.  The  wound 
ought  not  to  be  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  blade  of  a  knife,  if  it  is 
desired  that  it  should  heal  before  the  end  of  the  season.  The  opera- 
tion ought  to  be  performed  on  a  side  branch  which  is  rather  stronger 
and  more  elevated  than  its  neighbors ;  or  one  which  is  badly  placed, 
and  which,  in  the  end,  may  be  removed  without  disfiguring  the  tree.  A 
tree  will  not  bear  ringing  either  round  the  trunk  or  round  the  leading 
shoot,  unless  there  should  by  chance  be  a  second  leader,  and  one  may  be 
removed  without  injury. 

"  The  tree  which  has  had  its  trunk  operated  upon  is  in  danger  of  either 
perishing,  or  remaining  a  long  time  in  a  sickly  state ;  and,  after  it  has 
recovered  its  health,  its  sterility  will  be  more  durable  than  if  it  had  nev- 
er undergone  the  operation. 

"  If  a  branch  is  ringed  too  close  to  its  base,  or  the  point  where  it  is  in- 
serted into  the  trunk,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  being  beaten  down  by  the 
wind,  or  broken  by  the  weight  of  fruit.  A  good  place  is  at  a  quarter  of 
the  length  of  the  bough,  and  beyond  other  side  shoots,  the  eyes  of  which 
will  also  generally  produce  fruit. 

"  The  upper  lip  of  the  woujid  swells  considerably,  and  the  more  so  ac- 
cording as  the  ring  has  been  broad,  or  the  season  far  advanced.  This 
tumefaction  of  the  bark  is  partaken  of  by  the  wood  ;  and  the  formation 
of  this  tumor  proves  that  it  is  principally  by  the  descent  of  the  sap, 
which  has  been  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  that  the  tree  increases  in  girt. 
It  rarely  happens  that  a  pear  tree,  operated  upon  when  it  has  attained 
the  age  for  bearing,  does  not  go  into  flower  the  same  year  that  the  op- 
eration is  performed.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  repug- 
nance of  a  tree  to  flower  resists  the  efficacy  of  this  method ;  these 
occur  with  all  drooping  trees,  and  whenever  the  wood  is  hard  and 
rough  ;  and,  when  at  last  trees  of  this  description  do  show  flowers,  it 
is  upon  another  branch  rather  than  on  that  which  has  been  operated 
upon. 

"The  eye  which  is  constrained  by  ringing  to  form  its  flowers  prema- 
turely, is  of  the  same  description  as  a  similar  eye  springing  from  the 
young  wood:  the  flowers,  in  both  cases,  are  very  liable  to  drop  off;  and 
the  fruit,  when  it  becomes  ripe,  is  deficient  in  color. 

"The  fruit  of  a  branch  operated  upon,  if  it  comes  to  any  thing,  owes  its 
strength  to  the  state  of  suffering  of  the  bough  which  bore  it ;  it  is  une- 
qual in  bulk,  very  often  small,  worm-eaten,  dry,  cracked,  gritty,  and  of 
an  excessive  sweetness,  which  it  obtains  at  the  expense  of  its  juice.  The 
fruit  should  be  reduced,  by  thinning,  to  a  very  small  number,  if  it  is 
wished  that  they  should  attain  perfection. 

"  The  new  property  which  I  have  discovered  to  belong  to  ringing  is 
that  it  causes  the  eyes  of  branches  which  have  not  undergone  the  oper- 
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ation,  to  flower  also  ;  and  that  these  are  almost  always  immediately  op- 
posite to  the  branches  which  have  been  operated  upon,  or  a  little  above 
those  branches.  There  is  not  a  single  case  known  where  this  effect  has 
not  been  produced,  though  till  now  no  one  has  remarked  this  excellent 
property,  which  is  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  advantage,  and  perpetuate 
the  practice,  of  ringing;  because  it  not  only  makes  the  wounded  branch- 
es produce  fruit,  but,  by  throwing  those  branches  into  bearing  that  are 
not  mutilated,  it  insures  a  fertility  to  the  tree  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
soon  interrupted. 

"Another  mode  of  bringing  fruit  trees  into  bearing  is,  to  take  a 
ring  of  bark  from  some  of  the  principal  roots,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  trunk.  The  ring  ought  to  be  more  or  less  broad,  accord- 
ing to  the  thickness  of  the  root.  "The  operation  may  be  performed 
at  any  season,  in  April  or  May,  as  well  as  in  August  or  September,  with- 
out there  being  any  reason  to  fear  the  extravasation  of  the  sap,  which  is 
so  prejudicial  to  the  tree  when  the  roots  are  pruned  in  the  spring.  A 
year,  however,  is  gained  when  the  operation  is  performed  early  in  the 
season.  There  is  no  occasion  to  apply  any  dressing  or  covering  to  the 
wound:  in  fact,  there  is  no  occasion  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to  draw  the 
earth  round  the  tree,  and  to  tread  it  do\v7i  firmly  with  tlie  feet.  If  the 
roots  are  not  ringed  all  round  the  tree,  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which 
the  incision  has  been  made  will  bear  fruit ;  which  coincides  with  the 
effect  produced  by  ringing  on  the  branches,  and  denotes  a  physiological 
fact  which  has  not  been  hitherto  noticed.  The  Avouud  heals  so  rapidly, 
that  in  about  a  year  no  traces  of  it  can  be  discovered,  except  a  few  wrin- 
kles in  the  bark.  No  excrescence  is  formed,  and  no  other  roots  are  sent 
out,  either  from  the  lips  of  the  wound,  or  above  or  below  it ;  at  least, 
none  that  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  incision. 
The  root  operated  upon  appears,  indeed,  less  likely  to  send  out  suckers 
than  any  of  its  neighbors.  The  fruit  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
participate  in  the  state  of  disease  or  suffering  in  the  tree,  which  has 
thrown  it  into  bearing. 

"The  wood  of  the  shoot  below  the  incision  bursts  almost  always  from 
the  bark,  or  the  lips  of  the  wound  :  this  wood  is  of  the  kind  called  false ; 
and  the  buds  of  it  ought  to  be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  they  appear ;  as 
preserving  this  wood  can  only  injure  the  bark,  and  retard  the  healing  of 
the  wound. 

"  The  principal  object  of  ringing  ought  to  be,  not  to  throw  known  varie- 
ties prematurely  into  fruit,  or  to  make  trees  bear  on  which  other  resources 
may  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect  (such  as  shortening 
the  largest  roots,  pruning  the  tree  after  the  sap  has  risen,&c.);  butto  force 
young  seedling  plants  to  show  early  the  bad  or  good  quality  of  their  fruit. 
It  must,  however,  be  used  cautiously,  as  it  sometimes  does  injury  instead 
of  good,  and  when  applied  to  the  side  branch  of  an  espalier,  it  produced 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  rendering  wood  sterile  which  was  before  on- 
ly backward  in  bearing. 

"  Ringing  never  produces  a  marked  effect  on  the  fertility  of  a  branch 
more  than  once  ;  if  repeated  the  following  year,  it  more  frequently  pro- 
duces sterilty,  tlian  a  continuation  of  bearing. 

"  The  mode  in  which  ringing  affects  a  tree  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
effect  produced  by  many  other  modes  of  suffering  which  are  employed 
to  throw  trees  into  bearing:  such  as  bending  the  tree,  breaking-  or  twist- 
ing the  branches,  transplanting,  &c.,  and  it  should  only  be  employed  with 
one  branch  at  a  time  ;  it  cannot  be  applied  to  several  branches  at  once, 
without  disfiguring,  and  probably  ruining,  the  tree." 

Art.  7,  "  On  the  arrangement  of  fruit  trees  in  kitchen  gar- 
dens," is  an  excellent  paper,  extending  to  seven  or  eight  pages.  We 
should  be  glad  to  make  large  extracts  from   it  if  our  limits   would 
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pern)it ;  as  it  is,  we  can  only  select  a  few  of  the  more  useful  para- 
graphs. In  relation  to  the  cropping  of  fruit  borders  with  culin- 
ary vegetables,  the  writer  remarks  : 

"  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  both  by  wi-iters  on  horticulture 
and  by  good  practitioners,  that,  when  the  fruit  department  must  be  blend- 
ed with  the  culinary  one,  it  is  by  fiir  the  best  arrangement  to  place  the 
fruit  trees  round  the  margins  of  the  quarters,  and  to  leave  the  interior 
completely  at  the  service  of  vegetables,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  economy 
as  of  ef!ect.  These  borders  are  generally  formed  from  four  feet  to  six 
feet  in  width,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  cropped  with  some  kind  of 
vegetable  that  requires  digging.  It  seems  surprising  that  a  border  of  this 
width  should  be  deemed  too  much  for  a  row  of  trees  of  this  description; 
but  it  appeai-s  that  such  is  the  case  ;  and,  throtigh  the.  practice  just  allud- 
ed to,  the  upi)er  and  most  valuable  roots  of  the  fruit  trees  are  continually 
cut  away,  and  the  trees  driven  to  seek  their  food  in  a  subsoil  of  the  most 
ungenial  character.  Whether  trees  of  this  class  possess  the  power  of 
selection  in  regard  to  their  food,  I  am  not  physiologist  enough  to  know ; 
but,  if  they  do  possess  it,  it  would  be  of  little  avail  when  they  were  situ- 
ated in  a  barren  sand,  clay,  or  gravel ;  besides  the  great  difference  in  the 
average  temperature  of  the  soil,  which  temperature  does,  of  course,  de- 
cline progressively  downwards  to  a  certain  depth.  Now,  what  is  the 
consequence  to  trees  thus  situated  ?  They  are  rendered  doubly  liable  to 
the  l)light  produced  by  various  kinds  of  insects  :  as,  for  instance,  the 
aphides,  the  scaly  insect,  the  red  spider,  &c. ;  all  of  which,  it  is  well 
known,  will  make  way  nnich  more  rapidly  on  a  diseased  subject  than  on 
a  healthy  one  ;  and,  very  frequently,  by  these  means  all  the  early-made 
wood  is  either  crippled  or  destroyed,  and  a  later  crop  of  watery  wood  is 
produced  at  or  after  midsummer  ;  which,  I  hardly  need  say,  is  quite  im- 
mature. In  trees  thus  situated,  the  sap  in  the  shoots  is  put  in  motion  a 
long  time  before  that  in  the  roots  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  leaves 
are  produced  chiefly  from  the  fund  of  sap  of  the  former  year  deposited 
in  the  branches,  and  which,  being  of  a  sweeter  character,  if  1  may  use 
the  expression,  tlian  the  ascending  sap,  is  the  very  food  for  the  above- 
named  insects,  as  we  find  by  experience  ;  and  the  wood  that  is  produced 
later  is  overtaken  by  the  chills  of  autumn,  before  the  leaves  have  pei*- 
formed  half  their  functions.  These  observations  apply  most  especially 
to  apples  ;  but  they  will  apply,  in  some  degree,  to  almost  every  other 
kind  of  fruit  tree,  if  treated  in  the  way  here  described." 

The  following,  in  relation  to  pear  trees  on  walls,  though  not 
wholly  applicable  here,  where  we  have  but  few  trees  in  such  situ- 
ations, may,  nevertheless,  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  As  to  pears  on  Avails,  although  they  bear  chiefly  on  spurs  from  the 
old  wood,  after  the  manner  of  apricots,  &c.,  yet  there  is  dissimilarity 
enough  to  require  a  somewhat  different  treatment.  In  the  first  ])lace, 
they  cannot  endure  what  I  must  call  a  capricious  soil ;  I  mean  one  that 
woi-ks  by  fits  and  starts  ;  such  are  all  liglit  sandy  soils,  which  derive  all,  or 
most  of,  their  virtues  fiom  manures.  Such  soils,  in  June  and  July,  with 
showery  weather,  will  make  pear  trees  grow  more  like  willow  bushes  than 
fruit  trees  ;  whereas  in  dry  not  summers  the  very  extreme  effects  are,  of 
course,  produced ;  and,  although  such  trees  may  have  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  on,  little  of  it  will  come  to  proper  perfection,  in  either  size  or  flavor, 
or  both  will  be  lamentably  deficient.  But  in  a  strong  loamy  soil  their 
growth  is  steady  and  uniform,  in  spite  of  seasons,  and  can  be  dei)ended 
on  ;  the  sap,  also,  is  more  easily  controlled,  or  directed,  in  trees  on  such 
soils.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  of  course,  in  all  modes  of  training 
whatever,  to  get  as  perfect  a  command  over  the  ascending  sap  as  possi- 
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ble,  through  the  mismanagement  of  which  most  of  tlie  barrenness  so  much 
complained  of  in  pear  trees,  in  my  humble  opinion,  arises.  It  needs  not 
any  pains  on  my  part,  I  presume,  to  prove  that  the  free  admission  of 
light  to  all  parts  of  a  trained  tree  is  the  cause  of  more  pruning  and 
stopping  of  shoots  than  is  at  all  times  wholesome  to  the  constitution  of 
the  tree.  The  question  here  assumes  a  physiological  character ;  and, 
although  "  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  yet,  having  got  my 
foot  fairly  in,  I  feel  I  must  proceed  in  s])ite  of  angry  critics.  As  to  the 
effects  of  shade  on  the  buds  of  fruit  trees,  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  tends 
to  barrenness,  as  being  adverse  to  the  elaboration  of  the  sap,  or  true 
blood,  of  the  plant.  Let  its  evils,  however,  be  as  great  as  they  may,  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  are  not  greater  than  injudicious  disbudding.  As,  how- 
ever, it  will  happen,  through  most  seasons,  especially  moist  ones,  that  they 
will  make  more  breast  wood  than  is  compatible  with  the  due  admission 
of  light,  what  must  be  done  ?  If  it  be  pruned  away,  or  disbudded  nearly 
as  fast  as  it  is  made,  the  embryo  flower  buds  will  he  forced  from  their 
snug  retreat  into  wood.  If  it  be  left  on  the  tree  all  the  sunmier,  from  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  light,  the  bdds  will  be  meagre  and  imperfectly 
ripened,  and  a  bad  development  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  a  shy  setting 
will  be  the  consequences.  How,  then,  are  these  evils  to  be  avoided? 
Simply  by  laying  in  the  leading  branches  at  greater  distances  than  they 
are  commonly  done  (I  should  say  a  foot  apart) ;  and  then  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  procure  a  moderate  crop  of  foreright  shoots,  without  excluding 
the  light.  My  maxim  is  this  as  to  disbudding,  as  it  is  termed.  Having 
abimdance  of  free-growing  wood  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  this  all 
nailed  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible,  I  proceed  (I  sjjeak  now  of 
pear  trees),  in  the  early  part  of  July,  or,  at  the  earliest,  the  end  of  June, 
to  crop  with  a  knife  some  of  the  foreright  shoots  back  to  four  or  five 
joints,  commencing  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  doing  a  few  tiers  of 
branches  at  a  time  ;  in  the  course  of  another  week,  I  go  over  them  again, 
and  crop  another  tier  or  two,  and  so  on,  advancing  from  the  bottom  of 
the  wall  towards  the  Idxuriant  centre  of  the  tree  ;  and  always,  if  possible, 
taking  advantage  of  a  dry  time  for  the  purpose,  or  when,  in  fact,  there  is 
the  least  excitement  to  wood.  Some  iew  shoots  here  and  there  I  entire- 
ly disbud  ;  for  instance,  where  there  are  several  situated  close  together, 
making  the  tree  dark  in  that  part ;  and  those  Heave  are  primed  to  within 
about  four  or  five  leaves.  As  for  neatness  of  appearance,  I  esteem  it  as 
highly  as  any  one  ;  but  when,  in  kitchen-gardening,  neatness  is  found  in 
opposition  to  utility,  the  former,  of  course,  must  give  way:  however,  a 
clever  hand  at  fruit  trees  will  render  the  two  sufficiently  compatible  for 
all  purposes.  It  is  a  fact,  and  known  well  to  most  jiractical  gardeners, 
that  those  embryo  l)uds  of  pear  trees  which  are  to  produce  blossoms  the 
next  spring  must  develop  a  good  tuft  of  large  and  healthy  leaves 
early  the  spring  preceding  ;  for,  if  they  do  so,  and  do  not  push  into  wood, 
they  are  sure  to  be  blossoms  the  ensuing  spring.  How  frequently  we 
see  pear  and  other  trees  against  walls,  in  which  the  upper  branches  can- 
not bear  through  luxuriance,  and  the  under  ones  through  weakness  ;  and 
this  in  the  selfsame  tree  !  Now,  this  is  very  commonly  the  case  on  the 
capricious  light  soils  aljove  alluded  to,  and  it  requires  no  small  skill  and 
attention,  on  such  soils,  to  divert  the  ascending  sap  into  the  lower 
branches  ;  and,  unless  diverted  into  these  inferior  parts  of  the  tree,  to 
the  production  of  young  wood,  ay,  and  breast  wood  too,  from  where  is 
the  true  sap  conducive  to  fructification  to  be  secreted  ?  Let  any  one,  for 
instance,  select  an  apple  or  pear  tree,  growing  in  his  garden,  as  a  rough 
espalier  or  standard,  with  a  succession  of  side  shoots  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  bole  upwards  ;  in  fact,  as  nearly  resembling  a  wall  tree  as  possible. 
Let  him,  then,  I  say,  continually  divest  one  portion  of  the  tree  of  all  its 
foreright  shoots,  as  fast  as  they  are  produced,  and  leave  the  other  with 
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all  its  breast  wood  on,  and  observe  the  difference.  He  will  soon  find 
that  the  stripped  part  will  almost  cease  to  thicken,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
will  not  possess  power  sufficient  to  form  a  good  tufl  of  leaves  on  the  em- 
bryo buds,  as  noticed  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper ;  and  will  eventually 
become  what  practical  men  term  "  hide  bound."  The  only  way  to  decoy 
the  ascending  sap  into  the  inferior  branches,  in  the  growing  season,  is  by 
stopping  the  superior  ones  at  a  certain  period  of  their  growth,  and  leav- 
ing the  inferior  ones  with  all  their  breast  wood  growing.  In  the  rest  sea- 
son, another  way  of  effecting  this  is,  by  close  pruning  and  shortening  all 
the  heart  of  the  tree,  which,  by  my  mode  of  management,  is  always  full 
of  young  luxuriant  wood,  and  which  I  denominate  "  waste  pipes."  These 
waste  pipes  I  not  only  encourage,  but  I  stinmlate  the  ti'ee  to  make  them 
by  pruning.  The  purpose  to  which  I  hold  these  shoots  subservient  is, 
by  their  strong  action,  to  cause  the  roots  to  make  plenty  of  new  fibres 
every  year  (the  action  of  the  root  and  top  being  well  known  to  be  recip- 
rocal); which  fibres,  when  in  motion,  are  made,  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  inferior  branches.  I  speak  now  of  such  trees 
as  I  alluded  to  above.  By  pruning  these  "  waste  pipes  "  tolerably  close 
(as  to  the  degree  of  which,  nothing  but  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  tree,  and  the  effect  desired,  can  guide  us),  the  new  root, 
now  beginning  to  work,  and  which  would  have  filled  those  shoots  re- 
moved with  the  ascending  sap,  is  made,  instead,  to  fill  all  the  inferior 
branches  of  the  tree  first ;  and,  by  the  time  that  the  trees  have  developed 
a  good  strong  tuft  of  healthy  leaves  on  the  embryo  buds,  the  waste  pipes 
in  the  centre  of  the  tree  are  getting  to  work,  and  decoy  that  heavy  fund 
of  sap  away,  which,  had  it  not  vent  in  this  way,  would  have  driven  most 
of  these  buds  into  wood.  Another  point  of  much  importance  is,  care- 
fully, and  at  all  times,  to  preserve  a  leading  shoot  at  the  extremities  of 
ail  the  branches." 

The  eighth  article  is  upon  the  culture  of  the  potato,  containing 
the  results  of  experiments  made  last  season,  which  tend  to  show 
that  whole  potatoes  are  more  profitable  to  plant  than  sets.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  one  experiment : — 

"  One  row  was  planted  with  eight  whole  potatoes  (of  the  agricultural 
kidney),  each  containing  eight  eyes,  sixty-four  in  the  whole.  Produce, 
thirty-three  potatoes  ;  weight,  twelve  pounds. 

"  Two  rows  of  the  same  size  were  planted  with  eight  sets  each,  each 
set  containing  four  eyes,  sixty-four  in  the  whole.  Produce,  fifty-two  po- 
tates  ;  weight,  eighteen  pounds. 

"  The  result  was,  that  twice  the  quantity  of  land  produced  only  an  ex- 
cess of  one  third  in  weight ;  but,  if  two  rows  had  been  planted  with 
whole  potatoes,  the  produce  would  have  been  twenty-four  pounds.  I 
have  repeatedly  tried  the  experiment,  with  nearly  the  same  result ;  and, 
therefore,  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
plant  whole  (kidney)  potatoes  than  sets.  The  rent,  the  taxes,  the  plough- 
ing, and  the  dung  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  I  calculate  that  my 
Yorkshire  friend  loses  £7  an  acre,  or  1000  guineas  a  season,  by  the  use 
^of  sets. 

"  I  have  not  tried  the  experiment  with  the  round  potato,  which,  gene- 
rally, is  so  full  of  eyes,  that  it  must  be  cut.  But  the  pigs  ask  no  ques- 
tions: I  speak  only  of  potatoes  fit  to  be  eaten  by  man." 
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Art.  II.  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History,  containing  Pa- 
pers and  Communications  read  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Nat- 
ural History,  and  published  by  their  direction.  Part  I. — No. 
III.     150  pp.     Hilliard,  Gray  h  Co.     Boston.      1836. 

Another  series  of  papers  on  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  na- 
ture, read  before  the  Society  of  Natural  History  in  this  city,  lies 
before  us.  A  very  long  communication  on  the  new  species  of  Hy- 
menoptera,  and  observations  on  already  described  species,  from  the 
pen  of  that  enterprising  naturalist,  Mr.  Thomas  Say,  serves  to  en- 
rich its  pages  and  add  to  our  knowledge  of  our  native  insect  tribes. 
Most  of  the  specimens  we  observed,  are  described  as  inhabiting 
Indiana,  in  which  State,  it  is  well  known,  this  distinguished  indi- 
vidual resided  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life.  An  order  of  insects 
so  extensive  as  the  Hymenoptera  compose,  cannot  be  confined,  in 
their  locality,  exclusively  to  the  Western  States,  though  only  oc- 
curring in  that  locality,  under  the  observation  of  the  author  of  the 
essay.  With  the  true  spirit  of  minute  and  critical  investigation, 
nothing  seems  to  escape  his  penetrating  and  acute  observation. 
From  the  very  nails  and  tarsi  of  other  species,  he  draws  forth  the 
devoted  prey,  and  reduces  it  to  order  among  the  rest  of  his  speci- 
mens. (FiWep.  294.)  We  cannot  too  much  admire  that  spirit 
of  microscopic  research,  which  can  derive  satisfaction  and  improve- 
ment and  confer  benefit  on  others,  from  the  minutest  as  the  noblest 
work  of  Creative  Power.  We  trust  that  whatever  papers  may  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  members  of  this  society,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Mr.  Say,  will  appear  in  the  future  pages  of  their  valu- 
able Journal. 

In  the  second  article  of  the  present  number,  we  travel  with  the 
state  geologist  of  Massachusetts  on  an  interesting  geological  tour 
in  the  vicinity  of  Portland,  Me.  Several  singular  phenomena  are 
presented  to  us,  and  some  ingenious  and  plausible  theories.  In  the 
clay,  which  he  calls  the  ^'■nearest  tertiary^''  formation,  he  finds 
several  interesting  species  of  fossil  shells ;  of  Nucula,  Mya,  Sani- 
cara.  Bulla.  We  know  not  how  long  fossils  have  been  known  to 
exist  on  our  eastern  Atlantic  coast,  even  several  miles  from  the 
sea,  but  have  in  our  possession  several  interesting  species  both 
from  Maine  and  our  own  State,  discovered,  as  we  presume,  in  a 
similar  situation,  not  only  identical  with  native,  but  even  with  for- 
eign co-species. 

In  arranging  the  Cabinet  of  Icthyology,  its  curator  was  led  to 
examine  the  catalogue  of  the  fishes  of  Massachusetts  appended  to 
Prof.  Hitchcock's  •'  Geology,"  etc.,  of  the  State.  We  were  glad 
to  see  this  paper,  as  we  long  suspected  an  incorrect  list,  and  even 
an  imperfect  one,  was  affixed  to  the  above  work.  Twelve  indi- 
vidual species  of  various  genera  have  been  mentioned,  omitted  in 
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the  catalogue.  We  would  suggest  whether  several  more  may  not 
still  be  appended  to  the  list.  In  the  mouths  of  small  fresh  streams, 
where  they  enter  into  the  sea,  may  be  found  an  elegant  little  fish, 
which  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  without  any  other  means  of  as- 
certaining than  we  possess,  a  beautiful  species  of  Gastrosteus, 
(stickle  back,)  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  is  not  the  only  spe- 
cies. Do  the  mud  fishes  of  Le  Lueur,  which  he  separated  from 
the  Cyprinidae,  com])rise  the  minnows  of  marine  or  fresh  waters  ? 
We  could  wish  to  see  a  work  of  ^purely  scientific  character,  with 
plain  and  correct  figures  of  each  genus,  on  our  native  fishes,  and 
trust  that  the  further  researches  of  Dr.  Storer  will  lead  to  some 
such  result. 

An  analysis  of  several  coals,  by  Dr.  Jackson,  closes  the  present 
number.  The  newly  discovered  Mansfield  anthracite  was  also 
subjected  to  his  inv^estigation.  It  resembles,  in  combustion,  the 
Peach  Mountain,  of  Pennsylvania.  Time  and  labor  will  only  decide 
whether  its  discovery  will  be  of  any  real  importance,  or  its  exist- 
ence and  presence  be  of  any  considerable  extent.      •  R. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  JVotices. 

Irregular  Metamorphoses  of  Plants. — In  flowers,  irregular  metamorphoses 
are  extremely  common :  they  consist  of  a  multiplicity  of  the  petals,  of  a 
transformation  of  the  petals  into  stamens,  and  a  change  in  color  or  in 
scent.  In  roses  the  nuiltiplication  of  petals  is  the  neai-ly  universal  cause 
of  the  double  state  of  these  flowers ;  in  the  rose  ceillet  and  many 
anemones,  impletion  depends  upon  the  conversion  of  petals  into 
stamens. 

With  regard  to  color,  its  infinite  changes  and  metamorphoses  in  almost 
every  cultivated  flower  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  alterations 
caused  in  the  plumage  of  birds  or  the  hair  of  animals  by  domestication. 
No  cause  has  ever  been  assigned  for  these  phenomena,  neither  has  any 
attempt  been  made  to  determine  the  cause  in  i)lants. 

We  are,  however,  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  laws 
mider  which  c-hange  of  color  is  effected.  A  blue  flower  will  change  to 
white  or  red,  but  not  to  bright  yellow ;  a  bright  yellow  flower  will  be- 
come white  or  red,  but  never  blue.  Thus  tlie  liyaciuth,  of  which  the 
primitive  color  is  blue,  produces  abundance  of  white  and  red  varieties, 
but  nothing  that  can  be  comjiared  to  bright  yellow;  the  yellow  hyacinths, 
so  called,  being  a  sort  of  pale  yellow  ochre  color,  verging  to  green. 
Again,  the  ranunculus^  which  is  originally  of  an  intense  yellow,  sports  into 
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scarlet,  red,  purple,  and  almost  any  color  but  blue.  White  flowers  which 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  red  will  never  sport  to  blue,  although  they 
will  to  yellow ;  the  rose,  for  example,  and  chrysanthemums.  It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  white  flowers  wdth  a  tendency  to  produce  blue,  will  not  vary 
to  yellow. 

Scent  varies  in  degree  rather  than  in  nature  ;  some  plants  which  are 
but  slightly  perfumed,  as  the  common  China  rose,  acquire  a  powerful 
fragrance  when  converted  to  the  variety  called  the  sweet-scented ;  but 
there  is  no  decided  difference  of  scent  among  varieties  of  the  same 
species. 

Metamorphoses  of  fruit  are  very  common,  and  administer  largely  to 
the  wants  of  mankind.  They  consist  of  alteration  in  color,  size,  flavor, 
scent,  and  structure.  The  wild  blue  sloe  of  our  hedges  has,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  by  successive  domestication,  been  converted  into  the  purple, 
white,  and  yellow  plums  of  our  desserts.  The  wild  crab  is  the  original 
from  which  have  sprung  the  many  colored  and  excellent  varieties  of 
apple ;  some  of  which  are  scentless,  others  scented  like  the  pine-apple 
and  rose.  Li  peas  the  parchment-like  lining  of  the  pod  occasionally 
disappears,  and  the  whole  substance  of  the  seed-vessel  consists  of  lax 
succulent  membrane. 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  the  irregular  metamorphoses  of  plants 
through  all  the  different  parts,  there  still  remains  a  subject  on  which 
it  is  requisite  to  say  a  few  words.  This  is  the  permanency  of  such 
metamorphoses,  or  their  capability  of  being  perpetuated  by  seeds.  It 
is  a  genera]  law  of  nature,  that  seeds  will  perpetuate  a  species,  but  not  a 
variety ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  true,  if  rightly  considered ;  and  yet  it  may 
be  m-ged,  if  this  be  so,  how  have  the  varieties,  well  known  to  gardeners  and 
agricultm'ists,  for  many  years  been  unceasingly  carried  on  from  generation 
to  generation  without  change  ?  The  long  red,  and  round  white  radishes  of 
the  markets,  for  instance,  have  been  known,  from  time  immemorial,  in  the 
same  state  in  which  they  now  exist.  The  answer  is  this :  a  species  will 
perpetuate  itself  from  seed  for  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  and  left  to 
the  simple  aid  of  nature ;  but  accidental  varieties  cannot  be  so  perpetu- 
ated :  if  suffered  to  become  wild,  they  very  soon  revert  to  the  form  from 
which  they  originally  sprung.  It  is  necessary  that  they  be  cultivated 
with  the  utmost  care ;  that  seed  should  be  saved  from  those  individuals 
only  in  which  the  marks  of  the  variety  are  most  distinctly  conspicuous; 
and  all  plants  that  indicate  any  tendency  to  throw  off  then*  peculiai- 
characteristics  should  be  rejected.  If  this  be  carefully  done,  the  exis- 
tence of  any  variety  of  annual  or  pei*ennial  plant  may  undoubtedly  be 
prolonged  through  many  generations ;  but  in  woody  plants  this  scarcely 
happens,  it  being  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  any  variety  of  tree  or  shrub 
producing  its  like  when  increased  by  seed. — [lAnMey's  Introd,  to  Botany.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  JVotices. 
ENGLAND. 


jVew  Species  of  the  Dahlia. — Mr.  Lambert  exhibited  before  the  Linnaean 
Society  on  November  3d,  last,  a  branch  and  leaves  of  an  arborescent  spe- 
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cies  of  dahlia,  from  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  which  is  said  to  grow  to  the  height 
of  fifty  feet.  There  are  living  plants  of  it  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic 
Garden. — { Gard.  Mag.) 

Ribes  glutinbsum. — Dried  specimens  of  a  species,  with  several  others, 
under  this  name,  were  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  during  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833.  The  plants  have  not 
yet  flowered  (1835).  It  is  nearly  allied  to  sanguineum,  but  promises  to 
exceed  the  latter  in  beauty ;  the  bimches  of  flowers  are  twice  the 
length  of  the  bunches  of  sanguineum,  and  contain,  at  least,  from 
thirty  to  forty  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  long  slender  pedicils ;  the 
color  of  the  flowers  is  red.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  grows  in  common 
garden  soil. — [Hort.  Trans.) 

CHINA. 

Chinese  Style  of  Gardening. — The  style  of  Chinese  gardening,  like  all 
their  other  arts,  is  peculiar  ;  they  have  no  idea  of  spacious  landscape ; 
there  is  a  littleness  in  all  their  designs  ;  they  have  no  desire  for  a  small 
part  of  even  the  grandest  features  of  nature  :  lakes,  where  a  mackerel 
would  be  puzzled  to  turn ;  rocks  which  a  man  may  carry  away  under  his 
arm ;  aged  trees  fifteen  inches  high  ;  and  thick  forests  of  pines  composed 
of  equisetum.  Of  whatever  extent  the  ground  may  be,  it  is  all  divided  into 
little  squares,  parallelograms,  or  irregular  areas  of  a  few  square  yards  or 
perches.  These  compartments  are  surrounded  by  low  brick  walls,  hav- 
ing- a  flat  coping,  on  which  are  placed  flowering  plants,  in  fine  glazed 
porcelain  pots.  The  paths  are  often  composed  of  flat  stones,  not  two  of 
which  are  on  the  same  level,  if  near  together.  A  great  deal  of  trellis- 
work  are  in  the  gardens,  either  appearing  like  the  remains  of  former 
fences,  or  as  covering's  of  naked  walls.  If  a  ditch  or  artificial  hollow  be 
in  the  garden,  it  must  be  crossed  by  a  semi-circular  arch  of  four  or  five 
feet  span.  Their  little  tanks  of  water  are  not  considered  beautiful  until 
they  are  completely  covered  with  ducks'-meat  (L6mna) ;  in  short,  there 
are  so  many  childish  freaks  which  constitute  the  beauty  of  a  Chinese 
garden,  that  it  is  astonishing  so  clever  and  civilized  a  people  can  be  grat- 
ified with  such  puerile  efforts  of  unnatural  taste.  As  far,  however,  as 
their  collections  of  flowering  plants  decorate  a  garden,  the  assemblage  is 
enchanting.  Their  magnolias,  bombaces,  azaleas^  camellias,  ixoras,  pse- 
onias,  &c.,  not  to  mention  the  great  variety  of  herbaceous  and  aquatic 
plants  natural  to  the  country,  are  indeed  magnificent ;  indeed  one  of  the 
finest  traits  of  the  Chinese  character  is  their  fondness  for  flowers, — (J. 
Main,  in  Hoii.  Reg.) 


Art.  III.    Domestic  JVotices. 

Stray  Leaf  from  JVature's  Calendar,  for  May  18<?i.— Crimson,  and  green, 
and  pure  white  !  and  what  shades  of  verdant  hue  !  With  what  magic 
power  the  woods  have  put  on  the  cheerful  livery  of  joyous  and  welcome 
spring.  We  might  fancy  that  each  shrub  and  tree  was  vieing  with  its 
next  neighbor  in  displaying  its  natural  elegance,  beauty,  or  loveliness. 
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Do  you  see  that  shining  and  deep  green  sempei-virent  holly  ;  unchanged 
and  almost  unchangeable  it  still  remains  as  when  its  full  developed  fo- 
liage clothed  its  stout  branches  last  summer.  It  has  already  lent  its  aid 
to  enliven,  by  contrast,  the  barren  majesty  of  winter,  and  still  shines  con- 
spicuous in  its  unfaded  glory.  Next  that  group  of  white  stemmed, 
graceful  birches,  now  tremulous  to  every  breath  of  genial  spring  in  their 
lighter  green  and  delicate  foliage,  and  long  pendent  aments.  The  hardy 
and  slow  growing  oaks  are  unfolding  their  tender  leaves,  green,  crimson, 
yellow,  and  displaying  their  modest  flowers,  the  future  embryo  acorn,  for 
a  future  growth.  The  firm,  rigid  and  silky  envelops  of  the  walnuts,  in 
their  numerous  species,  are  expanded,  and  silently  dropping  from  the 
bases  of  yet  unfolded  leaflets,  no  longer  needed  as  guardians  from  in- 
jury and  cold.  The  native  prototypes  of  our  delicious  garden  plums 
and  apricots  and  pears,  are  lending  their  snow  petals  to  fill  up  the  pic- 
ture, and,  as  you  approach  the  meadow  or  the  tangled  thicket  of  the  ad- 
joining swamp,  there  meets  your  eye  the  bell-formed  and  nectared  cups 
of  the  Vaccinia,  or  the  lovely  pearl  necklaced  corols  of  the  early  androme- 
rfa,  before  which  the  En'cace^  of  more  torrid  regions  fade  in  relative  beauty. 
A  few  days  has  effected  this  mighty  change, 

"Shade  unpurceived  still  softening  into  shade  ;" 

SO  that  even  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  autunm's  varied  and  fading  liv- 
ery could  now  find  each  combination  of  coloring  more  delicately  formed 
and  exquisitely  blended,  than  the  silent  precursor  of  icy  winter  can  dis- 
play. This  is  life,  vital  energy,  the  vigor  of  vegetable  economy, — and 
that,  the  consummation  and  decay  of  y)erfected  organization.  Nor  is  the 
latter  unpleasiug,  nor  conveys  it  ideas  of  sadness  and  gloom.  Na 
ture  is  ever  joyous  and  exliilarating.  We  want  but  the  disposition  to  re- 
gard her  operation  as  all  beautiful  in  their  time,  to  render  her  influence 
over  our  constant  happiness  eflfectual. —  Yours,  R. 

Fine  Varieties  of  the  Dahlia. — This  plant  is  now  so  well  known  and  so 
universally  admired  that  it  is  hardly  necessai-y  to  say  any  thing  upon 
its  cultivation.  In  making  a  selection  out  of  the  great  number  of  va- 
rieties now  offered  for  sale,  I  send  you  a  list  of  twelve  for  the  beginner, 
viz. : — 

Agrippina,  mottled  white. 

Countess  of  Liverpool,  superb  scarlet. 

Dennisii,  Jine  ruby. 

Douglas's  Augusta,  shaded  purple. 

King  of  the  Whites,  delicate  paper  white. 

Lord  Liver]iool,^ne  dark  puce. 

Richardson's  AHcia,  ivhite  spotted. 

Springfield  Rival,  dark  rosy  crimson. 

Duchess  of  Bedford,  brilliant  scarlet. 

Jason,  bright  gold  color. 

Perfection,  superb  rosy  crimson. 

Queen  of  Dahlias,  ivhite,  tviih  rosy  lilac  edge. 

Yours,  S.  Walker,  Roxbury,  April,  1836. 
Perspiration  of  Plants. — A  beautiful  instance  of  the  very  sensible  per- 
spiration of  those  plants,  the  venation  of  whose  leaves  are  straight,  (en- 
dogense),  occurred  to  my  observationthismorning,  on  the  young  leaves  of 
"Tigridia,  pav6nia  and  T.  conchiflora."  A  similar  exudation  of  superfla 
ous  sap  takes  i)lace  in  the  Graminese,  which,  unless  noticed  before  sun- 
rise, escapes  detection,  as  it  ra])idly  passes  oflT  by  the  increased  heat  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  large  crystal  drop  of  inodorous  and  tasteless  liquid 
flowed  from  the  summit  of  each  leaf,  and  when  removed,  was  replaced 
by  another.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  a  little  drier  than  that 
without,  and  so  cool  as  to  render  the  exudation  perceptible  for  several 
hours.— -(Com.  by  J.  L.  R,  May  25.) 
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Mew  seedling  Pansies.— Mr.  Walker,  of  Roxbury,  has  just  shown  us 
some  new  and  most  beautiful  varieties  of  pansies,  which  have  come  into 
flower  this  season.  Two  among  the  number,  we  thought  remarkably 
fine.  These  have  been  named,  and  probably,  as  soon  as  increased,  will 
be  ready  for  sale.  We  are  glad  to  see  amateurs  giving  more  attention  to 
this  interesting  flower. — Conds. 

English  Hawthorn  {Cratis^gus  Oxyacdntha.) — A  fine  specimen  of  this 
charming  tree  is  now  in  full  bloom,  iu  the  garden  of  J.  W.  Boot,  Esq., 
of  this  city.  Few  trees  or  shrubs  exceed  this  in  beauty,  and  we  wish 
that  it  was  more  generally  planted  than  it  is  at  present.  Its  blossoms  are 
extremely  fragrant,  perfuming  the  air  to  a  considerable  distance.  Plant- 
ed singly  on  lawns  or  groups,  with  other  trees,  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
ornaments  of  landscape. — lb. 

'^ymph(e>a  ceEriilea. — This  splendid  species,  of  the  water-lily  tribe,  is 
now  in  bloom  at  Belmont  Place.  One  or  two  plants,  in  the  stove,  have 
thrown  up  two  strong  flowers,  which  are  superbly  beautiful  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  believe  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever  flowered  in  this  coun- 
try. JV.  pigmea,  a  small  white  species,  is  also  throwing  up  flower-buds. 
— Conds. 

Wistaria.  Consequana  hardy. — A  small  plant  of  this  splendid  climber, 
we  set  out  in  the  open  border,  against  a  south  wall,  last  season,  late'm 
July.  It  made  but  a  small  growth,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  plant, 
which  was  imported  the  same  season.  No  protection  was  given  to  it  during 
winter ;  and  at  all  times,  excepting  when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  it  was  wholly  exposed  to  the  cold.  It  has,  however,  this  spring, 
started  in  one  or  two  places,  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  soil,  and  will 
probably  make  vigorous  shoots  during  the  summer.  We  shall  leave  the 
same  plant  out  another  winter,  to  fully  test  the  experiment.  If  it  is  hardy 
in  our  climate,  it  will  be  one  of  the  richest  acquisitions,  that  has  been 
made  to  our  garden  for  some  time. — Conds. 

Phytolacca  decdndra. — In  Loudon's  Magazine,  (Vol.  IX,  p.  255,)  among 
the  articles  copied  from  the  provincial  papers,  is  one  stating  that  this 
plant  is  used  "  in  America,  like  asparagus  and  spinach."  The  plant  is 
well  known  as  growing  by  the  road  sides,  in  many  parts  of  the  New 
England  States,  called  generally  poke,  and  Dr.  Bigelow,  in  his  Medical 
Botany,  (Plate  3d),  states  that  the  root  is  a  violent  emetic.  Has  any  of 
our  readers  ever  known  of  its  having  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  aspar- 
agus or  spinach  ? — Conds. 

Microscopic  Beauty  of  some  oj  the  Graminece  and  Juncece. — No  truer  as- 
sertion than  of  Holy  Writ,  that  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  human 
art  and  industry,  cannot  equal  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  grass  of  the 
field.  No  ostrich  feather  can  compare  in  elegant  lightness  and  elasticity 
with  the  plumose  anthers  of  these  humble  but  usefid  plants,  nor  the  rich 
produce  of  the  silk-loom  vie  with  the  scarious  membranes  of  their  floral 
envelops.  How  securely,  though  almost  invisibly  attenuated  the  support 
of  the  filament,  docs  the  heavy  laden  anther,  seemingly  float  on  the  air, 
from  the  spikelet,  while  below,  secure  in  its  husky  envelop,  lies  the  cu- 
rious fabricated  and  all  important  germ. 

The  perianth  of  Luzula  canipestris  (now  in  flower  on  every  sandy 
plain),  forms  no  unapt  resemblance,  from  beauty  and  manner  of 
coloring,  to  the  more  specious  and  splendid  Amaryllis  vittata,  which, 
instead  of  a  few  flowers,  we  liere  have  a  considerable  })anicle.  Had  we 
tlie  eyes  of  the  insect  tribe,  if  they  are  as  microscopic  in  effect  as  in  ap- 
pearance, these  minuter  beauties  of  Ci'eative  Power  would  ])erhaps  raise 
our  admiration  as  much  towards  the  "  noisome  weed,"  as  the  protected 
and  favored  tenant  of  the  garden. — R.  L.  J. 

Seedling  Hibiscus. — At  Belmont  Place,  a  ihw  days  since,  we  noticed  a 
beautifiil  species  of  the  hibiscus  in  bloom.      The  petals  are  of  a  deli- 
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cate  straw  color,  and  very  dark  just  at  the  base  ;  the  flowers  are  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  common  single  althsea.  It  is  a  shrubby  species,  and 
requires  the  heat  of  the  stove  to  produce  its  truly  superb  blossoms  in 
perfection. — Conds. 

Cashmere  Goats. — Mr.  J.  Donaldson  Kinnear,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
lately  received  from  his  friends  in  France,  a  fine  doe,  which  was  sent,  to- 
gether with  a  buck,  from  Havre,  in  one  of  the  regular  packets  to  New 
York.  The  length  of  the  passage  was,  however,  so  great,  that  the  latter 
died.  Ml'.  Kinnear  is  in  hopes  of  soon  replacing  his  loss.  These  rare 
animals  were  procured  from  the  only  flock  in  France,  at  a  high  price, 
and  are  the  first  ever  imported  into  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
our  climate  is  favorable  to  their  increase,  and  we  hope  that  the  manu- 
facture of  the  elegant  Cashmere  shawls  will  yet  become  as  general  as 
that  of  silk  is  expected  to  be. — Conds. 

Gardenia  radicans. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  the  best 
method  of  growing  this  plant  ?  The  plants  in  my  collection  look  yellow 
and  sickly,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  show  blossoms. —  Yours,  An  Jlmat^ur. 


Art.  IV.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  May  7th,  1836. — This  meeting  was  held  upon  business  relating 
to  the  Society. 

Read.     A  letter  from  M.  A.  Poiteau,  of  Paris. 

Presented.  Pomonomie  Beige,  from  Dr.  J.  B.  Van  Mons,  of  Lorraine,  in 
Belgium.  A  pamphlet  on  the  Theory  of  Dr.  Van  Mons,  one  on  Vegetable 
Physiology,  one  on  the  culture  "  d'ananas,"  or  the  pine-apple,  and  the 
Bon  Jardinier  for  1836. 

Distributed.  Seeds  received  from  China,  and  presented  to  the  Society, 
by  Bryant  P.  Tilden,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

The  Pi'esident  of  the  Society  made  some  very  pertinent  remarks  upon 
the  services  which  Dr.  Van  Mons  and  M.  Poiteau,  together  with  M.  Sou- 
lange  Bodin,  had  rendered  to  the  science  of  horticulture,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  theory  of  Van  Mons,  of  "  ameliorating  fruits  by  seed." 
He  stated  that  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris  had  recently  offered  a 
premium  of  a  thousand  franks  with  a  view  of  obtaining,  by  a  repetition 
of  the  expei-iments  of  Van  Mons,  or  by  any  other  process  by  seed,  ame- 
liorated varieties  of  pears  and  apples.  He  also  suggested  to  the  Society 
the  importance  of  similar  exjjeriments  by  the  horticulturists  of  this 
country  with  the  hope  that  new  and  very  superior  kinds  of  fruit  might  be 
produced. 

May  14th. — Exhibited.  Belmont  apples,  a  very  superior  variety  in  beau- 
ty and  flavor,  from  C.  H.  Homstead,  Cayuga  county,  Ohio.  Originated 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie. 

Distributed.  Scions  of  the  Belmont  apple,  from  C.  H.  Homstead,  Esq., 
of  Cayuga  co.,  Ohio. 
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Art.  V.     Quincy  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  i[c. 

Potatoes : 
„  (  per  barrel,  . . . . 

Coni™°n>  I  per  bushel,.... 
„,  (  per  barrel,  . 

Chenangoes,  |  j;^,  bushel,. 
„  ,  .  (  per  barrel,  . . . 
Eastport,    |  J^^  bushel,... 

N'a Scotia,  jP^',''^"'^''--- 
'  /  per  bushel,.. . 

Turnips : 

New,  per  bunch, 

Yellow  French,  per  barrel, 
Onions : 

C  per  barrel,  .... 

Common,  <  per  bushel, . . . . 
(  per  bunch,  .. . . 

New,  per  bunch, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  Sfc. 

Cabbages  :  per  dozen. 

Brocoli,each, 

Cauliflower,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Spinach,  per  peck,  

Pandelions,  per  peck, 

Dock  tops,  per  peck, 

English  Sorrel,  per  half  peck,  . 
Water  Crosses,  per  half  peck,. 
English  Mustard,  per  half  peck, 

Asparagus,  per  bunch, 

Rhubarb,  per  pound, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Scythes,  per  bunch, 


From 

To 

|»$  cts. 

$  cts. 

1  00 

1  25 

371 

50 

1  25 

1  50 

50 

62.1 

2  00 

2  50 

1  00 

2  00 

2  25 

75 

1  00 

12A 

1  00 

1  25 

none. 

2  00 

8 

10 

4 

6 

1  00 

1  00 

1  25 

75 

121 

20 

14 

6 

10 

none. 

none. 

none. 

3 

6 

3 

6 

12.1 

17 

121 

17 

12i 

25 

25 

121 

17 

8 

12.1 

6 

12^ 

none. 

6 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 


West  India,  per  cwt 

Common  crookneck,  per  cwt.  . . 

Lima,  per  cwt 

Palermo  Squash,  per  pound,. . . 
Pumpkins,  each, 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck, 

Sage,  per  pound, 

iVIarjoram,  per  bunch,. 

Savory, 

Spearmint, 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert : 

„  (  per  barrel,  . 

Common,  |  |^^^  ,,^^,^^,'^  _ 

fper  barrel,  . 

Baldwin,  \  per  bushel, . 

(^per  dozen... 

per  barrel,  . 

per  bushel. 


Russets, 
Pears : 
Winter, 


per  barrel, . 
per  peck,.. 


Cucumbers,  each,. 
Quinces,  per  bushel,.... 

Pine  Apples, 

Grapes : 

Malaga,  per  pound,  . . 
Cranberries,  per  barrel,  . 
per  bushel,. 


Oranges, 
Lemons, 
Chestnuts, 


per  box, 

per  dozen, 

per  box,  . . . . , 
per  hundred,  . 
per  barrel,  . . 
per  bushel,  .  , 
per  barrel,  . .. 
per  bushel,. . 


From   To 

$•  cts.  $  eta. 

3  00 
none, 
none, 
none, 
none. 


Walnuts, 

Almonds,  per  pound. 

Filberts,  per  pound. 


none, 
none, 
none, 
none. 
25 

2  50 

1  00 

4  50 

75 

12J 

none. 

25 

37; 
9  00 

3  00 

2  00 
25 

2  25 
1  00 

none, 
none. 

3  00 
1  50 

12 
4 


75 
20 
12 
12 


50 
1  50 
5  00 
25 
50 
50 


2  50 

371 

2  50 

1  25 


3  50 

1  75 

14 


Remarks.  Since  our  last,  the  continued  cold  and  damp  weather,  ac- 
companied with  easterly  winds,  has  had  considerable  influence  upon  the 
early  pi-oductions  for  the  market.  Almost  every  variety  of  vegetable  is 
far  moi-e  backward  than  last  season,  and  the  want  of  Avarm  weather  has 
rendered  them  less  excellent  than  they  are  generally.  Should  the  pres- 
ent weather  continue  any  length  of  time,  peas  and  other  vegetables 
which  we  genei-ally  get  early  in  June,  will  not  this  season  be  brought  in 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Potatoes  remain  about  the  same  as  in 
our  last;  there  is  a  fair  supply.  About  600  bushels  in  bulk  of  Nova  Sco- 
tias,  generally  termed  white  blue-noses,  ai-rived  the  last  week;  they  are 
very  superior,  and  command  a  good  price.  Old  turnips  are  done  for  the 
season.  A  few  bunches  of  new  ones,  the  first  of  this  year,  were  brought 
in  this  week;  they  were  of  good  .size.  French  turnips  are  in  some  de- 
mand, but  there  are  few  to  be  had.  Onions  of  last  year's  stock  are  ex- 
ceedingly scarce,  and  what  there  is  on  hand  readily  command  the  prices 
in  our  quotations ;  new  ones  come  in  now  tolerably  plenty.  Beets  and 
carrots  have  advanced  considerably ;  very  few  are  to  be  found.  Parsnips 
continue  plenty.  Cabbages  are  all  out  of  the  market.  Lettuce  and  rad- 
ishes are  very  "abundant  and  good,  the  past  weather  having  been  very 
favorable  for  their  production.  Spinach,  dock,  &c.,  for  greens,  are 
plenty.     Among  the  new  things  which  are  coming  into  general  use,  we 
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may  mention  water  cresses,  English  sorrel  and  English  mustard ;  these, 
with  the  exception  of  the  former,  have  been  bi'ought  in  tolerably  plenti- 
ful, and  seem  to  be  much  liked  by  pm-chasers ;  water  cresses,  we  think, 
will  take  the  precedence.  Asparagus  comes  to  hand  very  slow,  and  the 
price  keeps  up,  and  will  continue  to  until  warm  weather ;  it  has  been 
difficult  to  supply  the  demand.  Rhubarb  is  abundant ;  immense  quan- 
tities of  this  fine  vegetable  are  now  used,  and  it  has  become  one  of  the 
staple  productions  of  the  market  gardener.  No  squashes  now  remain  on 
hand,  except  the  West  India ;  they  are  not  considered  as  good  as  usual. 
Apples  are  extremely  scarce,  and  very  few,  excepting  russets,  are  to  be 
foimd  in  the  market ;  Baldwins  are  sold  by  the  dozen,  and  what  few 
there  are,  readily  command  the  price  in  our  quotations ;  apples  of  all 
sorts  have  not  kept  well  this  spring.  Cucumbers  are  very  plenty  for  the 
season,  of  good  quality,  and  to  be  had  at  moderate  prices.  Pine-apples 
have  not  yet  arrived  in  very  large  quantities.  Cranberries  are  scarce, 
and  but  a  few  barrels  constitute  the  stock  on  hand.  Oranges  and 
lemons  are  plenty. — Yours,  M.  T.,  May  25th,  1^6. 


Art.  VI.    Meteorological  JVotices. 

FOR  APRIL. 

Throughout  the  month  of  April  the  weather  was  pleasant  and  rather 
fine  for  the  season.  There  was  two  or  three  light  snow  storms  in  the 
previous  pai't  of  the  month,  and  some  rain  fell  in  the  latter  part.  The 
prevailing  winds,  as  usual  in  our  climate  in  the  spring  months,  were  from 
N.  E.  to  S. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  40°  (/ — highest  70°  ;  lowest  16° 
above  zero. 

Winds. — N.  one  day — ^N.  E.  two — E.  six — S.  E.  six — S.  six — S.  W. 
three. — W.  one — N.  W.  five  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  ten  days — light,  twenty  days. 

Character  of  the  Weaiher. — Fine,  twelve  days — Fair,  nine  days — 
Cloudy,  nine  days. 

Rainy,  four  days — Snowy,  two  days. 


MONTHLY    CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR    JUNE. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMEx\T. 


Grape  Fines  in  the  green-house  or  grapery  will  now  have  set  their 
fruit,  and  will  need  continual  attention.  Syringe  the  vines  every  other 
day,  if  fine  weather ;  omitting  it  during  all  dull  and  damp  days.  If  the 
vines  are  growing  rapidly,  they  must  be  often  looked  at,  and  all  superflu- 
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ous  shoots  cut  away.  All  the  lateral  shoots,  two  eyes  beyond  the  clus- 
ters of  fruit,  should  be  cut  off,  so  as  to  throw  all  the  sap  into  the  fruit, 
and  also  to  let  the  light  and  air  freely  to  it.  If  dry  weather  ensues,  the 
borders  outside  of  the  house  should  have  a  good  watering  once  or  twice 
a  week ;  making  use  of  liquid  manure,  occasionally,  if  at  hand.  Atten- 
tion must  at  all  times  be  given  to  the  tjorder ;  if  it  has  not  yet  been  well 
manured,  from  the  accumulation  of  other  work  in  the  garden  requiring 
immediate  care,  it  may  be  done  this  month. 

Vines  in  the  open  air  will  be  in  bloom  this  month,  and  will  begin  to 
make  rapid  growths.  Keep  the  branches  laid  in  at  good  distances, 
and  not  suffer  them  to  run  together  in  confusion.  Large  branches  may 
now  be  cut  away  without  the  vines  bleeding  in  the  least. 

Orape  eyes  put  in  in  February  and  March  will  now  have  made  vines 
two  feet  high ;  they  should  now,  if  not  done  before,  be  shifted  into  num- 
ber four  pots,  or  turned  into  the  open  border  where  wanted  for  standard 
plants. 

Strawberry  beds  will  now  require  attention.  Keep  the  runners  cut  off  if 
strong  plants  are  wanted,  and  lay  short  hay  underneath  the  vines  to 
prevent  the  fruit  from  gettmg  beat  into  the  ground  by  heavy  rains. 

Gooseberry  bushes  will  require  looking  over.  If  any  mildew  appears, 
syringe  with  sulphur  water. 

Plum  trees  in  bearing  will  soon  begin  to  drop  theu-  fruit  in  those  gar- 
dens infested  with  the  curculio  ;  let  every  one  be  picked  up  and  carried 
where  they  will  be  destroyed.  For  some  excellent  directions  on  the 
management  of  this  tree,  see  pp.  161  and  207  of  the  current  volume. 


FLOW^ER  DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias  may  still  he  planted  with  perfect  success.  Procure  plants  that 
are  started  in  pots,  and  turn  them  immediately  into  a  good  deep  rich  soil 
in  the  border.  We  have  known  very  small  plants  set  out  as  late  as  July, 
to  flower  abundantly  throughout  the  months  of  September  and  October. 

Cuttings  of  green-house  plants  may  now  be  put  in. 

Perennial  Jloiver  seeds  may  still  be  sown,  and  the  plants  will  bloom  fine- 
ly the  next  season. 

Ranunculuses,  tulips  and  hyacinths  should  be  taken  up  the  latter  jjart  of 
the  month. 

Green-house  plants  generally  should  be  removed  into  the  open  air,  and 
placed  in  a  situation  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  where  the  noon-day 
smi  does  not  penetrate.  Place  them  on  boards,  bricks,  or  coal  ashes,  so 
that  the  worms  cannot  enter  the  pots. 

Ericas  should  be  repotted  before  they  are  taken  out  of  the  green-house, 
or  they  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  the  drying  winds  and  hot  sun. 

Carnations  will  now  be  advancing  their  flower  stems,  which  will  re- 
quire occasional  tying  up. 

Salvia  splendens,  and  the  other  species,  may  yet  be  propagated. 


VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Radishes  may  still  be  sown  for  a  succession. 

Lettuces  should  continue  to  be  sown  for  second  crops.  Transplant  in- 
to rich  soil  to  obtain  large  heads. 

Liina  Beans  should  now  be  sown.  The  cold  and  damp  weather  of  last 
month  destroyed  the  first  sowing. 
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ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.      On  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of  Peach  Trees 
in  Pots.     By  the  Conductors. 

The  cultivation  of  peach  trees  in  pots,  has,  with  English 
amateurs  and  gardeners,  been  practised  for  many  years,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  fruit  are  thus  annually  obtained.  Knight, 
Nicol  and  others  have  published  the  resuhs  of  their  experiments, 
from  the  success  of  which  we  may  infer  that,  though  not  a  profit- 
able way  of  furnishing  the  table  with  fine  fruit,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, an  agreeable  and  interesting  one.  Some  gardeners  produce 
all  their  peaches  in  this  manner  (see  I.  p.  266),  year  after  year, 
and  treat  the  plants  in  the  same  manner  as  lemon  and  orange 
trees. 

In  this  country,  where  the  peach  tree  springs  up  from  the  seed, 
and  produces  its  fruit  without  any  care  or  labor,  especially  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  states,  it  may  be  thought  useless  to  bestow 
so  much  attention  on  it  as  would  naturally  be  required,  when 
grown  in  pots  or  boxes.  It  may  seem  to  many  as  devoting  time 
and  labor  to  a  useless  purpose  ;  and  that  horticultural  zeal  or  en- 
thusiasm only  would  ever  carry  one  so  far  as  to  cultivate  a  tree 
in  a  pot,  to  produce  its  few  dozen  of  fruit,  when,  from  one 
growing  in  the  open  garden,  bushels  could  be  procured.  This 
might  be  truly  said  to  be  the  case,  if  no  other  object  was  gained. 
In  large  gardens,  trees  maybe  planted  which  will  produce  plenty 
of  fruit,  in  the  usual  season  ;  but,  in  very  small  ones,  there  is  not 
often  room  enough  to  plant  a  single  tree  :  to  the  former  the  cul- 
tivation of  trees  in  pots  will  be  valuable,  as,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  green-house,  fruit  may  be  picked  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier; 
and,  to  the  latter,  they  are  equally  valuable,  as  fruit  can  be  ob- 
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tained,  from  a  few  pots  of  plants,  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  small  family.  In  our  climate,  the  peach  tree  is  now  very 
little  cultivated  ;  from  the  effects  of  our  long  cold  winters,  from 
diseases,  insects,  soil,  and  other  causes,  it  has  been  sadly  neg- 
lected, and  if  the  same  inattention  is  continued,  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  there  will  scarcely  a  tree  be  found  in  our  gar- 
dens. We  are  sorry  to  see  this  state  of  things,  as  we  believe 
that  the  peach,  with  a  little  proper  care,  will  flourish  much  better 
in  our  gardens  than  many  suppose.  Diseases  and  insects  are  al- 
lowed to  increase  ad  infinitum.,  and  the  death  or  unhealthy  state 
of  every  tree  is  laid  to  the  severe  chmate.  But  as  we  are  not 
writing  upon  the  culture  of  the  peach  tree  as  a  standard,  in  the 
garden  or  orchard,  we  return  to  our  subject. 

The  value  of  peach  trees  in  pots  is  exceedingly  great  to  those 
persons  who  possess  stoves  and  green-houses  ;  as  a  succession  of 
fruit  may  be  produced  the  year  round.  The  habit  of  a  tree,  by 
proper  care,  may  be  wholly  changed,  so  that  it  will  put  forth  its 
leaves  and  blossoms  at  the  same  time  that  trees  naturally  produce 
their  fruit.  Thus,  with  a  few  trees,  this  desirable  object  may  be 
obtained.  In  gardens  where  there  are  green-houses  alone,  fruit 
may  be  picked  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  from  the  gar- 
den ;  and  even  without  a  pit  or  green-house,  but  only  a  warm  dry 
cellar,  the  fruit  may  be  forwarded  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and 
with  the  certainty  of  a  crop.  The  plants  can  be  placed  in  a 
warm  situation  during  the  warm  days  of  March  and  April,  and, 
if  any  danger  is  apprehended  from  frost,  they  can  easily  be  re- 
moved to  a  sheltered  situation.  We  have  had  considerable  suc- 
cess in  cultivating  a  few  plants,  and  the  results  of  our  observa- 
tions we  now  offer  to  our  readers,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  assist 
those  who  are  desirous  of  procuring  this  delicious  fruit  every 
season,  in  growing  and  managing  their  plants. 

There  are  various  methods  of  procuring  the  plants — many 
preferring  one  year  old  from  the  bud,  others  two,  and  some 
three  ;  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  approve  of  either,  unless  there 
is  need  of  great  haste,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  spare  room  in  a  new 
green-house  or  grapery.  We  know  it  is  the  general  custom  to 
procure  budded  dwarf  plants  from  a  nursery  ;  but  this  we  do  not 
approve  of,  except  in  certain  cases.  As,  however,  some  per- 
sons may  purchase  such,  we  offer  a  few  remarks  on  their  man- 
agement,— afterwards  detailing  our  method,  as  taken  from  our 
memoranda. 

When  trees  are  selected  from  the  nursery  for  pots,  choose 
those  which  have  been  budded  as  near  the  soil  as  possible,  and 
which  are  either  upon  their  own  or  almond  stocks,  and  one  year 
old.  The  branches  should  be  tolerably  numerous,  and  spring  out 
at  regular  distances  on  the  stem.  Be  carefnl  and  select  such  as 
are  free  from  borers,   gum,  canker,  &.c.     They  should  also  be 
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taken  up  carefully,  preserving  all  the  smaller  roots.  When  they 
are  to  be  potted,  cut  off  the  largest  woody  roots,  and  coil  the 
middling  sized  ones  round  the  pot ;  fill  in  the  compost,  and  spread 
out  the  small  fibres  as  regularly  as  possible.  Give  the  pot  two 
or  three  hard  knocks  to  settle  the  soil.  The  branches  should 
then  be  cut  in  to  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  stem,  being 
careful  to  perform  the  operation  at  a  prominent  wood-bud  :  after 
this  the  plants  may  be  set  in  a  warm  situation,  and  watered  as 
often  as  required  ;  they  will  soon  commence  growing,  and  will 
make  strong  shoots  and  flower-buds  the  first  season.  The  suc- 
ceeding management  is  the  same  as  will  be  detailed  below. 

The  method  we  have  adopted,  and  which  we  believe  to  possess 
many  advantages  over  others,  though  requiring  a  little  longer  pe- 
riod to  bring  to  maturity,  is,  to  raise  the  plants  from  the  seed. 
Peach  stones  can  be  procured  almost  anywhere,  and  it  is  immate- 
rial how  poor  the  kinds  from  which  the  plants  are  raised  ;  they 
are  merely  wanted  for  stocks.  Let  them  be  collected  together 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  laid  away  for  planting  in  the  month  of 
November.  At  that  time  they  should  be  sown  in  a  bed  in  rows, 
about  three  or  four  inches  apart,  and  covered  an  inch  or  more  in 
depth.  No  other  care  is  requisite  through  the  winter  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  May  the  plants  will  make  their  appearance  above  the 
soil.  About  the  first  of  June,  when  they  will  be  two  or  three 
inches  high,  with  eight  or  ten  leaves,  preparations  should  be  made 
to  pot  as  many  as  there  are  trees  wanted,  allowing  an  overplus, 
as  some  may  not  grow  very  well,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  of  the 
buds  will  not  take.  For  this  purpose,  have  ready  a  quantity  of 
sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  in  about  equal  parts,  for  a  compost, 
and  the  pots,  of  the  fourth  size  (seven  inches  wide  by  seven 
deep).  Place  some  potsherds  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  and 
partly  fill  the  pot  with  the  prepared  soil ;  then  take  up  the  plant 
carefully,  and  transfer  it  to  the  pot,  filling  up  round  it  with  the 
compost,  giving  the  pot  two  or  three  gentle  taps,  to  settle  the 
soil  well,  and  finish  with  a  good  watering  through  a  fine  rose  water- 
pot.  The  plants  should  then  be  placed  in  a  warm  shady  situation 
for  a  week  or  two,  until  well  rooted,  when  they  may  be  removed 
into  a  sunny  aspect,  and  the  pots  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the 
soil.  Throughout  the  summer  they  should  occasionally  receive 
supplies  of  liquid  manure,  and  the  pots  kept  free  from  weeds. 
When  only  five  or  six  plants  are  wanted,  they  may  generally  be 
found  in  the  garden,  where  they  often  spring  up  from  seeds,  which 
are  carried  in  with  the  manure.  They  should  be  potted  in  the 
same  manner  as  above  recommended. 

By  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August  they  will,  if  properly 
treated,  have  gained  the  height  of  twenty  inches  or  more,  with 
shoots  as  large  as  a  pipe-stem,  and  of  sufficient  size  for  budding. 
The  lower  leaves  should  be  stripped  off  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
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ten  inches,  a  few  days  before  inoculation.  Buds  should  then  be 
procured,  of  the  best  kinds,  suitable  for  pot  culture,  and  imme- 
diately inserted,  choosing  a  dull  cloudy  day  for  the  operation, 
and  performing  it  very  skilfully,  as  the  stocks  are  so  small  that 
the  buds  will  not  unite  quite  as  freely  as  on  those  two  years  old. 
Various  sorts  have  been  recommended  as  being  the  most  prolific, 
and  the  following  may  be  enumerated  as  preferable  : — 

Millett's  Mignonne,  Early  Admirable, 

French  Mignonne,  Bellegarde, 

Violette  hatif,  Royal  George. 

Those  that  we  have  tried  are  as  follows  : — 

Royal  Kensington,  Noblesse, 

Belle  de  Vetry,  Bellegarde, 

Teton  de  Venus,  Alberge  Royal. 

All  of  which  were  selected  from  the  nurseries  of  the  vicinity. 
The  Noblesse  was  not  the  true  kind,  and  there  are  some  doubts 
of  one  of  the  others.  The  Brunion  nectarine,  of  which  we 
budded  one  plant,  produces  fine  crops  in  pots,  and  is  a  delicious 
kind.  Particular  pains  should  be  taken  to  procure  the  sorts  true 
to  their  names,  and  thus  save  much  disappointment.  After  the 
buds  are  inserted,  the  plants  may  remain  in  the  same  situation, 
until  severe  frosts  occur  in  the  fall,  when  the  pots  should  be  taken 
up,  to  prevent  their  being  broken,  and  placed  in  the  cellar  ;  if 
any  roots  run  through  the  holes,  they  should  be  cut  off.  The 
plants  will  not  need  water  more  than  two  or  three  times  through 
the  winter. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  plants  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
cellar,  and,  if  convenient,  put  into  a  hot-bed  or  green-house,  to 
give  the  buds  a  good  start ;  head  off  the  shoots  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  buds  ;  when  these  have  made  a  growth  of  a  few 
inches,  they  should  each  be  tied  to  small  sticks,  to  prevent  their 
being  injured  by  the  wind,  or  other  accidents.  Continue  to  sup- 
ply the  plants  freely  with  water,  and  the  buds  will  make  a  vigor- 
ous growth. 

Preparations  should  now  be  made  to  repot  the  plants  into  the 
pots  in  which  it  is  intended  to  fruit  them.  For  this  purpose  they 
should  be  twelve  or  more  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  about  the 
same  in  depth.  Tubs  and  boxes  answer  very  well,  but  they  are 
not,  in  our  opinion,  so  suitable  as  pots  ;  they  do  not  last  long,  and 
their  appearance  is  not  so  neat.  Having  the  pots  in  readiness, 
proceed  to  mix  the  compost,  which  should  be  composed  of  rich 
loam,  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  old  mortar  or  brick  rubbish,  in  about 
the  following  proportions  : — one  third  loam,  one  third  leaf  mould, 
one  sixth  sand,  and  one  sixth  hme  or  brick  rubbish.  Let  these 
be  thoroughly  incorporated  together,  if  convenient,  about  a  week 
or  fortnight  before  wanted  for  use.     When  all  is  in  readiness, 
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shift  the  plants  into  the  large  pots  ;  turn  them  out  of  those  they 
were  budded  in,  and,  placing  them  in  the  large  size,  fill  up  round 
the  balls  of  earth  and  roots  with  the  compost,  giving  the  pot 
several  hard  knocks,  to  settle  it  well  ;  finish  with  a  good  water- 
ing, and  place  the  plants  in  a  half  shady  situation  for  a  few  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  they  may  be  removed  to  the  warmest 
part  of  the  garden,  and  if  there  is  plenty  of  room,  the  pots  may 
be  plunged  in  the  ground,  which  will  save  considerable  labor. 
Liquid  manure  should  be  applied,  at  least  once  a  week,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  plants  will  be  quickly  perceived.  They  will 
soon  make  a  vigorous  growth,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
if  the  main  stem  does  not  branch  out  of  itself,  it  should  be  pinched 
off,  so  as  to  make  it  throw  out  laterals  ;  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  should  be  retained  to  form  a  handsome  head,  and  the  re- 
mainder rubbed  off.  Throughout  the  summer  they  will  require 
no  other  attention  than  watering  and  occasional  inspection  of  the 
plants,  to  see  that  they  are  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Upon  the  approach  of  severe  weather,  the  pots  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  cellar,  as  in  the  first  season.  It  is  immaterial,  at 
this  age  of  the  plants,  whether  the  frost  penetrates  or  not,  provided 
it  is  free  from  dampness  ;  they  will  not,  in  such  a  situation,  need 
any  care  until  spring  ;  and  if  the  soil  is  dry,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
freeze  hard  the  winter  through,  and  the  pots  will  not  be  broken, 
nor  any  injury  done  to  the  trees.  Whenever  it  is  wished  to  ex- 
cite the  buds  in  the  spring,  the  pots  must  be  removed  to  a  proper 
place,  which  may  be  in  the  green-house,  grapery,  or  pit,  or,  in 
the  want  of  either  of  these,  a  warm  room.  Give  the  soil  in  the 
pots  a  good  watering  when  they  are  taken  from  the  cellar. 

The  management  of  the  trees  differs  in  different  situations,  and 
according  to  the  earUness  of  the  season  in  which  they  are  ex- 
cited into  a  growing  state.  Thus,  in  stoves  in  the  months  of 
January  or  February,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  set  the  fruit, 
and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  forcing  would  be  required,  to 
ensure  the  certainty  of  a  crop  ;  but  later  in  the  season,  in  March 
or  April,  when  the  object  is  only  to  assist  nature  in  her  opera- 
tions, rather  than  to  force  her,  no  more  care  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure an  abundant  supply  of  fruit,  than  is  given  to  the  ordinary 
plants  of  the  garden.  Indeed,  if  water  is  duly  supplied,  the  trees 
set  in  an  airy  place  and  properly  pruned,  we  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  cultivator.  We  shall, 
therefore,  at  this  time,  confine  our  remarks  to  their  treatment, 
which  is  very  simple,  when  the  latter  object  is  in  view. 

Pruning. — In  pruning  trees  in  pots  some  care  is  requisite  : 
cut  out  all  the  superfluous  branches,  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and 
also  head  ofi'  all  the  very  strong  shoots — as  the  finest  fruits  are 
produced  on  the  middling  sized  branches.  Always  prune  with 
an  eye  to  the  succeeding  years  wood  and  crop,  and  not  let  the 
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trees  run  up  tall  and  straggling,  and  thus  occupy  much  room  ;  but 
rather  keep  them  dwarfed  as  much  as  possible,  and  never  obtain 
a  greater  height  than  five  feet,  with  a  good  shaped  head.  Peach 
trees  always  produce  their  fruit  on  the  previous  year's  wood,  and 
if  the  gardener  bears  this  in  mind,  he  will  never  allow  any  old 
useless  wood  on  the  trees,  but  will  always  have  them  present  a 
green  and  vigorous  appearance. 

Watering. — Give  supplies  of  water  every  day  when  the  pots 
are  placed  under  cover,  or  not  plunged  in  the  ground  ;  twice  a 
week,  after  the  fruit  is  sef,  liquid  manure  should  be  applied  ;  and 
if  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  coarse 
manure,  it  will  serve  to  prevent  evaporation  and  strengthen  the 
plants.  The  trees  should  also  be  syringed,  when  under  cover, 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  if  in  the  open  air,  at  least  once 
a  week,  throughout  the  season. 

Jlir. — In  the  first  stage  of  the  putting  forth  of  the  blossoms, 
not  but  little  air  should  be  admitted  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  show 
signs  of  opening,  it  should  then  be  given  in  large  quantities. 
Syringing  should  also  be  omitted  until  the  fruit  is  set.  By  this 
time  the  season  will  be  so  far  advanced,  that  if  they  are  in  a 
green-house  or  grapery,  the  air  that  is  usually  given  to  the  other 
plants  will  be  sufficient  for  the  peach  trees. 

Fruiting. — When  the  fruit  begins  to  color,  the  watering  ghould 
be  partially  withheld  ;  and  when  it  assumes  nearly  a  ripe  state, 
still  less  quantities  must  be  applied.  By  this  means,  the  culti- 
vator has  it  in  his  power  to  give  the  fruit  a  fine  flavor,  which 
those  grown  in  the  ordinary  method  seldom  or  never  acquire. 
We  never  tasted  finer  specimens  of  peaches  than  those  we  have 
raised  in  pots.  The  heavy  rains  which  frequently  fall  in  our  cli- 
mate in  the  month  of  September,  often  renders  a  large  part  of 
those  produced  on  trees  in  the  garden  very  inferior  in  flavor. 

Insects. — The  insects  which  do  the  most  injury  to  the  peach 
tree  are  the  borer  (iEgeria  exitiosa.  Say),  the  curculio  (C.  ne- 
nuphar, Herbot),  and  the  aphides  (A^phis  rosse  L.)  The  first  is 
the  most  destructive,  not  only  to  the  peach  tree,  but  also  to  the 
plum,  the  apple,  &c.  The  eggs  of  this  insect  are  laid  on  the 
bai'k,  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and,  as  soon  as  the  grub  hatches, 
it  eats  its  w^ay  under  it,  and  continues  to  bore  down  and  around 
the  stem,  until  it  has,  in  fact,  girdled  the  tree,  thus  causing  its 
death.  The  first  sign  that  they  infest  a  tree  is  the  appearance 
of  gum,  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  immediately  around 
the  stem.  As  soon  as  this  is  perceived,  they  should  be  cut  out 
with  a  sharp-pointed  penknife  ;  and  if  they  have  penetrated  far 
down,  a  small  wire  should  be  run  in  to  destroy  the  insect.  The 
trees  should  be  often  looked  over,  in  order  to  keep  them  free 
from  their  depredations — as  we  do  not  know  of  any  certain  pre- 
ventive.    The  curculioj  which  may  be  described  as  a  small 
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beetle  of  the  coleoptera  tribe,  is  at  present  extremely  troublesome 
in  some  districts,  and  whole  crops  are  destroyed.  The  only 
preventive  is,  to  destroy  the  insect  in  its  larvae  state,  by  having 
every  fruit  picked  up  as  soon  as  it  falls  from  the  tree,  and  given 
to  the  hogs,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  in  a  manner  which  shall 
prevent  the  insect  from  passing  into  the  chrysalis  state.  By  giv- 
ing strict  attention  to  this,  its  ravages  will  soon  be  impeded, 
and  plenty  of  fruit  preserved.  The  aphides,  or  aphis,  do 
not  touch  the  fruit,  but  injure  the  tree  very  much,  by  stopping 
the  growth  of  the  young  shoots,  and,  consequently,  prevent  their 
forming  flower  buds  ;  the  trees  also  have  a  very  disagreeable  ap- 
pearance. Several  methods  have  been  suggested  to  stop  their 
increase  ;  but,  when  the  trees  are  large,  it  is  almost  impossible. 
On  trees  in  pots,  however,  they  can  be  more  easily  got  rid  of — 
by  the  frequent  use  of  water,  saturated  with  tobacco,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  half  a  pound  of  the  latter  to  a  gallon  of  the  former  : 
turn  the  water  on  the  tobacco,  boiling  hot,  and  when  it  is  cold, 
syringe  the  trees  with  it  ;  if  they  are  very  thick  upon  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  young  shoots,  dip  them  into  the  mixture  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  it  will  soon  destroy  them.  By  continued  atten- 
tion to  syringing  of  the  trees  with  pure  water,  as  we  have  before 
recommended,  they  do  not  increase  very  fast,  and  are  not  very 
troublesome  to  trees  in  pots.  If  from  neglect,  however,  they 
attack  them,  this  remedy  should  be  apphed. 

Diseases. — The  peach  tree  is  subject  to  some  diseases,  which 
generally  arise  from  a  bad  soil,  or  from  injudicious  management. 
That  of  the  most  common  occurrence  is  the  gum  or  canker. 
Trees  planted  in  cold,  stiff,  wet  soils,  maybe  often  observed  with 
half  or  the  whole  of  the  branches  covered  with  gum,  which  oozes 
out  from  around  the  buds,  in  most  instances,  but  frequently  from 
the  wood  between  them.  We  have  never  been  troubled  with 
this  disease  in  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  we  have 
given  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  peach  in  pots,  which  we 
attribute  principally  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  soil,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  quite  sandy  and  open  ;  but  it  may  appear  where 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  soil,  and  where  there  has  been 
mismanagement.  The  best  method  of  putting  a  stop  to  its  in- 
crease, if  it  once  appears,  is,  to  repot  the  trees  in  a  new  soil, 
made  rather  more  sandy  than  we  have  recommended  ;  cut  away 
some  of  the  large  roots,  and  also  head  in  the  branches  quite  short ; 
give  the  trees  plenty  of  air,  and,  with  due  attention  to  water,  &c. 
they  will  generally  recover.  It  may  be  well  here  to  observe, 
that  the  soil  which  we  have  used  and  which  we  have  recommend- 
ed, though  seemingly  too  poor  for  trees  in  pots,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule,  in  which  the  compost  is  made  doubly  rich,  is  one 
pecuharly  fitted  for  the  peach  tree,  and  one  in  which  we  have 
ever  had  an  extremely  vigorous  growth  of  wood,  and  a  good  crop 
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of  fruit.  With  that  important  ingredient  in  horticulture,  liquid 
manure,  which  can  be  withheld  or  applied  ad  libitum^  the  culti- 
vator has  it  in  his  power  to  produce  either  a  strong  or  a  weak 
growth  ;  the  soil  is  entirely  under  his  management ;  but  if  the 
soil  was  made  rich  at  first,  its  exciting  quahty  could  not  be  easily 
taken  away.  Mildew  often  strikes  peach  trees  in  green-houses, 
and  we  have  seen  them  almost  white  with  it :  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, by  some  scientific  cultivators,  to  arise  from  the  soil  and 
situation,  and  we  are  inclined  to  the  same  opinion.  Although 
we  have  not  been  troubled  with  it,  nor  do  we  believe  it  will 
ever  make  its  appearance  on  trees  in  pots,  we  mention  it  as  among 
the  diseases  pecuhar  to  the  peach.  It  is  one  gratifying  fact, 
in  favor  of  the  culture  of  peaches  in  pots,  that  they  are  but  little 
subject  to  diseases.  The  facihty  with  which  insects  are  destroyed 
is  also  a  great  inducement  to  their  cultivation. 

Though  we  have  extended  our  remarks  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  we  at  first  intended,  we  could  not  well  have  given 
our  ideas  in  a  much  less  space  ;  considerable  may  yet  be  said  on 
the  management  of  the  trees  after  the  third  year  ;  but  as  this 
mostly  relates  to  pruning,  we  trust  the  good  judgment  of  every 
cultivator  will,  with  our  hints  on  this  subject,  gather  sufficient 
information  to  guide  him  in  his  future  practice.  We  hope  our 
observations  will  have  a  tendency  to  extend  the  growth  of  this^ 
dehcious  fruit  in  pots.  We  have  endeavored  to  simpHfy  their 
culture  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  desire  we  have  to  see  every 
gentleman  place  on  his  table  a  tree  loaded  with  peaches,  to  be 
plucked,  fresh  and  ripe,  from  the  tree. 


Art.  II.  Descriptive  J^otice  of  Mr.  Hogg^s  new  Method  of 
Heating  by  Hot  Water.  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Gar- 
den and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

We  have  lately  examined,  with  much  satisfaction,  a  highly 
improved  furnace  and  boiler,  for  circulating  hot  water  by  the 
level  system,  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Hogg,  junior,  and 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  at  Mr.  Hogg's  garden, 
New  York.  Annexed  is  a  view  of  which  :  a,  6,  (fg.  8)  is  a 
strong,  iron-bound,  wooden  cask,  air-tight  except  through  the 
tubes  /i,  i,  which  contains  the  furnace,  and  serves  as  the  boiler  : 
c,  d,  is  a  conical  cast-iron  furnace  for  burning  anthracite  coal : 
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e,  the  grate  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  beneath  which  an  ash 
pit  should  be  formed  :  /,  the  flue  or  smoke-pipe  :  g,  the  aper- 
ture for  introducing  the  fuel :  /i,  i,  cast-iron  pipes  of  three  inches 
diameter,  for  the  circulation  of  the  hot  water  ;  and  j,   an  open 


1 


reservoir,  through  which  the  tubes  and  boiler  are  kept  constantly 
supplied  with  water.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
level  system  of  warming  by  heated  fluids,  will,  by  looking  at  the 
figure,  readily  perceive  that,  upon  filling  the  furnace  c,  c?,  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  fuel,  the  water  in  the  boiler,  becoming  heated, 
rises  and  flows  ofl"  through  the  pipe  /i,  to  the  reservoir  j,  whence, 
becoming  cooler,  it  returns  immediately  through  the  pipe  t,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler  ;  and  so  long  as  the  supply  of  water  and 
fuel  is  kept  up,  the  circulation  is  unceasing.  The  great  improve- 
ment in  the  present  apparatus  consists  in  placing  the  furnace  in 
the  midst  of  the  body  of  water,  which  completely  surrounds  it. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  water  is  heated,  and  the  economy 
of  fuel,  are  the  two  very  important  points  gained.  To  these 
may  also  be  added  the  small  space  occupied  by  the  whole  fix- 
tures, and  the  convenience  of  its  introduction,  in  desirable  cases, 
in  concealed  situations,  within  the  hot-house  itself,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  construct  a  separate  apartment  for  the  furnace 
and  boiler,  as  they  may  be  placed  wherever  an  ordinaiy  cask 
would  have  room  to  stand. 

We  could  wish  no  better  proof  of  the  thorough  competency  of 
this  application  for  warming  the  air  of  hot-houses  to  any  desira- 
ble temperature,  than  that  which  we  witnessed  at  Mr.  Hogg's 
garden.  An  apparatus  of  moderate  dimensions  was  put  up  last 
autumn  in  a  hastily  and  slightly  constructed  wooden  house,  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  length,  which,  with  its  joints  open  to  every  wind,  and 
without  any  external  covering  upon  the  glass,  was  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  50°  with  the  greatest  facility,  during  the  coldest 
weather,  the  thermometer  ranging  meanwhile  from  8  to  10°  below 
zero,  Fahrenheit.  We  believe  Mr.  Hogg,  junior,  is  about  pa- 
tenting his  excellent  invention,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  conviction,  that  it  will  (jointly  with  other  systems 
of  heating  by  hot  water) ,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  su- 
persede the  common  brick  flues,  so  drying  to  the  atmosphere  of 
plant-houses,  and  so  deleterious  in  the  escaping  smoke  to  the 
plants  themselves. 
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A  number  of  the  above  boilers  and  tubes  have  been  erected, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hogg,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York,  in  the  conservatories  and  green-houses  of  different 
gentlemen,  where,  as  we  learn,  they  have  proved  highly  satis- 
factory. Yours, 

JVewburgh,  JV*.  Y.  June  6,  1836.  A.  J.  Downing. 

The  apparatus  for  heating  green-houses,  as  described  above 
by  our  valued  correspondent,  appears  to  us  to  combine  many 
advantages  for  ordinary  forcing-houses,  green-houses,  graperies, 
&c.,  and  we  are  happy  in  thus  early  laying  before  our  readers 
this  new  invention.  One  great  objection  to  the  erection  of 
green-houses,  and  similar  structures,  for  the  protection  of  plants 
during  our  severe  winters,  is,  the  expense  attendant  upon  heat- 
ing them.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  system  of  heating  by  hot 
water  ;  yet  the  first  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  apparatus  which 
is  required  by  the  common  method  is  so  great,  that  many  are  in- 
duced to  continue  the  old  smoke  flues,  and  others  are  forced  to 
forego  the  pleasure  to  be  derived,  in  our  dreary  winters,  from 
the  green-house.  Every  new  invention  or  discovery  which  will 
in  any  way  lessen  the  expense  of  warming  such  structures,  will 
tend  to  cause  their  erection,  and  thus  create,  by  the  spread  of  a 
taste  and  a  desire  for  plants,  a  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
nurseryman. 

In  this  wonderful  age  of  improvements,  all  new  inventions, 
unless  they  are  such  as  have  cost  the  inventor  years  of  labor  and 
perseverance  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  should  be  pubhc  prop- 
erty. The  patent  law,  in  some  cases,  may  be  of  considerable 
benefit  to  projectors  of  improvements,  but  so  common  have  the 
applications  become  for  such  protection  as  it  was  intended  to 
afford  for  inventions,  that  it  consists  now  in  but  little  more  than 
the  name.  If  the  system  of  heating  by  hot  water,  as  invented 
by  Mr.  Hogg,  junior,  is  of  such  real  utihty  as  it  appears  to  be, 
to  horticulturahsts  and  florists,  it  would  certainly  be  the  most  ju- 
dicious course  to  pursue,  to  bring  it  extensively  into  notice, 
and,  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  erection  as  much  as  possible, 
induce  amateurs  and  lovers  of  gardening  to  build  green-houses, 
graperies,  &c.  We  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Hogg  will 
give  up  the  intention,  if  he  has  ever  had  any,  of  patenting  his 
invention.  As  a  nurseryman,  we  should  never  think  of  his  doing 
so  ;  and  we  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  good  judgment  to 
believe  he  will.  This  improvement,  however  so  great,  cannot 
certainly  be  believed,  in  this  age,  to  be  the  ultimatum  of  heating 
green-houses  by  hot  water  ;  and  there  may  yet  be  discovered 
other  and  better  modes.  We  should  wish  Mr.  Hogg  to  reap 
some  benefit  for  his  discovery  ;  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  the  increase  of  floricultural  taste,  which  will  in  a  greater  or 
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less  degree  take  place,  as  a  knowledge  in  relation  to  it  is  diffused, 
will  create  such  a  demand  for  plants,  that  Mr.  Hogg,  as  well  as 
every  nurseryman,  will  find  that  he  will  be  a  gainer  by  not  con- 
finmg  his  improvements  by  any  law. — Concls. 


Art.  III.     .5  few  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Cyclamens. 

By  S.    SwEETSER. 

This  very  beautiful  bulb,  though  by  no  means  a  rare  plant, 
is  far,  however,  from  being  common,  or  at  least,  is  very  seldom 
seen  in  flower.  I  have  a  few  plants,  which,  with  no  })articular 
care,  produce  forty  or  fifty  flowers  each,  every  season  ;  and  if 
the  following  remarks  will  render  its  culture  less  difficult,  they 
are  willingly  at  your  disposal. 

The  compost  I  have  made  use  of  for  cyclamens  is  composed 
of  nearly  the  following  kinds  of  soils  : — loam,  dung,  leaf  mould, 
and  sand — the  latter  in  not  quite  so  large  proportion  as  the  three 
former.  After  the  bulbs  have  done  blooming,  or  have  made  their 
growth,  in  the  spring,  they  should  be  turned  out  into  the  border, 
in  the  garden,  and  planted  in  a  warm,  unshaded  aspect,  in  a  rich 
spot,  if  not  naturally  so — loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  sand,  should 
be  added.  Set  them  an  inch  or  more  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil. 

During  summer  they  should  receive  supplies  of  water,  in  dry 
weather,  and  the  soil  occasionally  loosened  round  the  bulbs. 
About  the  latter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  the 
plants  should  be  taken  up  into  pots.  The  proper  size  for  good 
strong  roots  is  number  four  ;  smaller  ones  may  be  put  in  the 
next  size  below.  Use  the  compost  recommended  above,  and 
take  the  plants  up  carefully,  placing  one  in  each  pot ;  settle  the 
compost  well,  by  giving  the  pot  one  or  two  gentle  taps,  and  set 
the  plants  away  in  a  half  shady  place  for  a  few  days.  Afterwards 
inure  them  to  the  sun,  and  when  the  other  plants  are  removed  to 
the  green-house  or  parlor,  take  these  in  also.  During  the  win- 
ter keep  them  in  an  airy  place,  and  give  them  moderate  suppHes 
of  water.  Toward  spring  they  will  begin  to  throw  up  their 
flower  stems,  when  they  must  be  supphed  more  liberally  with 
this  element ;  water  every  day  in  dry  weather,  and  the  plants 
will  grow  rapidly  and  throw  up  from  forty  to  fifty  flower-buds  ; 
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set  them  where  they  will  receive  plenty  of  air,  -to  prevent  their 
being  drawn  up,  and  they  will  make  an  elegant  appearance. 

When  the  flowers  have  all  appeared,  the  bulb  should  again  be 
turned  into  the  border,  as  I  have  recommended  ;  the  same  at- 
tention should  be  given,  and  the  plants  taken  up  in  the  fall : 
they  will  perhaps  need  a  larger  pot  this  year,  which  should  be 
given  them,  if  they  do.  Use  the  same  compost  as  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  treat  in  the  same  manner,  and  a  handsome  bloom 
will  be  the  result.  Seeds  are  sometimes  obtahied,  and  plants 
may  be  raised  in  this  manner.  I  have  sown  some  this  year,  and 
shall,  at  some  future  time,  give  you  my  method  of  treating  them. 
These  few  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  old  roots. 

Yours, 

Cambridgeport,  May,  1836.  S.   Sweetser. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Cultivation  of  several  of  the  most  beautiful 
Species  and  Varieties  of  Cactus  and  Cereus.  In  a  series  of 
Papers.     By  J.  W.  Russell. 

The  Cereus  speciossissimus  is  far  more  robust  in  its  habit  of 
growth  than  the  C.  grandiflorus.  The  stem  of  the  plant  is  quad- 
rangular, or  four-sided  ;  and,  when  in  a  healthy  state,  th^  young 
growths  are  of  a  brownish  color,  which  is  a  good  criterion,  for 
any  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  its  habit  of  growth,  to  judge 
of  its  vigor. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  this  genus  of  plants  is,  in 
keeping  them  in  a  high  state  of  health,  for  such  always  produce 
the  largest  and  most  elegant  flowers.  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  all  succulent  plants,  or  plants  similar  to  the  one  I  am  now 
speaking  of,  imbibe  moisture  very  copiously  in  damp  weather, 
and  part  with  it  very  sparingly  in  hot  weather  ;  and  any  one  who 
is  not  already  acquainted  with  this  fact,  or  has  not  yet  observed 
this  much,  can  never  expect  to  rise  above  mediocrity  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  tribe  ;  Ave  have  no  foliage  that  wilts  down  when 
the  roots  are  perishing  with  drought,  as  in  most  other  plants,  but 
the  stem  will  in  a  Httle  time  become  soft  to  the  touch,  and  the 
meagre,  shrivelled  appearance,  so  much  complained  of,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  result  of  bad  treatment.  Immediately  after 
a  few  cloudy  damp  days,  plants,  in  a  healthy  state,  generally  wilt 
considerably,  when  the  sun  breaks  out  suddenly  with  intenseness 
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of  heat,  although  at  the  same  time  the  roots  are  probably  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  The  compost  recommended,  for  the  night- 
blooming  cereus,  in  my  former  paper,  should  be  used  for  this 
and  all  other  plants  of  this  genus.  The  old  custom  of  making  a 
compost  of  lime  rubbish,  sand,  and  a  portion  of  soil,  it  may  be 
argued,  has  been  in  use  nearly  a  century,  and  that  numerous  in- 
stances can  be  cited  of  the  success  of  different  individuals. 
Nevertheless,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  are  not  at  hberty  to 
try  some  new  mode  of  culture,  if  out  of  the  common  track  ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  whoever  will  try  the  compost  (which,  by  the 
by,  is  as  cheap  and  as  easily  procured  as  any  other),  will  meet 
with  ample  remuneration  for  his  trouble. 

This  very  desirable  plant  puts  forth  its  flowers  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  sometimes  in  May,  as  a  great  deal  depen^ds 
on  the  temperature  of  the  house  the  plant  is  grown  in.  Size  of 
the  flowers  four  or  five  mches  in  diameter  :  color  a  beautiful 
crimson,  the  inner  petals  elegantly  shaded  with  purple  :  the  sta- 
mens, which  are  numerous,  are  bundled  together,  and  are  as  long 
as  the  petals  of  the  flower.  The  styles  and  anthers  are  white, 
and  present  an  elegant  contrast  with  the  other  parts  of  the  flower. 
By  shading  the  flowers  from  the  hot  sun,  they  may  be  kept  in 
full  bloom  four  or  five  days.  The  plant  should  be  placed  in  such 
a  situation,  in  the  green-house,  that  there  will  be  a  free  current 
of  air  to  every  part  of  it,  and  by  no  means  allow  other  strong 
growing  and  straggling  plants  to  overshadow  it.  No  hot  or  green- 
house collection  can  be  called  complete  without  this  splendid 
species. 

Some  cultivators  recommend  the  drying  up  of  the  plants,  to 
force  them  to  flower  more  abundantly  ;  this  is  what  I  call  flower- 
ing the  plant  prematurely, — for  even  if  a  few  more  blossoms  are 
obtained,  which  I  have  my  doubts  of,  the  yellow,  sickly  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  when  thus  treated,  is  enough  to  condemn  the 
practice. 

This  species  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  a  strong 
healthy  one  is  preferable  to  a  sickly  plant ;  and  if  carefully  packed 
in  soft  paper,  and  placed  among  clothes  in  a  travelling  trunk,  or 
among  any  kinds  of  dry  goods,  could  be  taken  to  almost  any  dis- 
tance required.  All  that  is  necessary,  after  taking  the  cutting 
from  the  plant,  is  to  lay  it  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry  room,  two  or  three 
days,  so  that  the  wound  may  heal  over. 

A  cutting  such  as  just  mentioned,  will,  with  good  treatment, 
probably  flower  the  second  year.  The  dark-brown  vein,  that 
leads  from  the  centre  of  the  stem  to  the  bud,  which  may  be  im- 
mediately observed,  is  almost  a  sure  sign  of  a  flower.  I  say 
almost,  because  sometimes  it  turns  out  to  be  a  lateral  growth. 
In  order  to  force  the  plant  to  flower,  it  is  recommended  by 
some  cultivators  to  cut  off  about  half  an  inch  of  the  extremity 
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of  the  shoot ;  this  often  has  the  desired  effect — although  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  the  plant,  by  thus  stopping  it,  is  stimu- 
lated to  make  lateral  growths.  Yours, 

J.  W.  Russell. 
Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge,  May,  1836. 


Art.  V.     Calendar  of  Plants  and  Shrubs  in  bloom  from  the 
monthof  Mayto  October,  inclusive.     By  the  Conductors. 

We  frequently  hear  the  question  asked,  what  plants  and  shrubs 
are  in  flower  dm-ing  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  &c.,  in  the 
open  garden  ;  and  what  kinds,  especially  of  perennials,  will  pre- 
sent a  good  display  in  a  small  garden,  in  each  month  tlu'oughout 
the  season  ?  With  the  hope  that  we  may  in  a  measure  answer 
these  questions,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  some  informa- 
tion to  our  readers,  we  have  looked  over  our  horticultural  memo- 
randa, where  we  have  noted  down  much  that  is  useful  as  well  as 
interesting,  and  selected  such  plants  and  shrubs  as  we  have, 
upon  the  average  of  several  seasons,  found  in  bloom  in  each 
month.  Frequently,  from  the  prevalence  of  cold  easterly  winds 
in  the  month  of  May,  or  from  the  effects  of  late  frosts,  many 
plants,  which,  in  some  years,  are  in  full  flower  early  in  the  month, 
do  not  expand,  in  others,  until  the  latter  part,  or  even  until  June. 
But  as  these  backward  seasons  are  few,  and  do  not  occur  oftener 
than  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  several  years,  these  observa- 
tions may  be  considered  as  applying  to  seasons  in  general.  In 
July  and  August,  we  have  never  observed  scarcely  any  difference 
in  the  period  of  the  blooming  of  plants,  however  so  early  the 
season  commenced,  or  how  protracted  during  the  months  of 
April  or  May.  In  July,  vegetation  is  sufficiently  rapid  to  make 
up  for  the  slowness  of  growth  in  the  spring  months,  and  it  is 
only  through  the  former  that  occasionally  our  gardens  are  unat- 
tractive, and  barren  of  bloom. 

We  have  often  thought  that  a  catalogue  of  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  drawn  up,  with  the  season  of  the  flowering  of  each  spe- 
cies and  variety,  would  be  very  useful  to  persons  who  are  desi- 
rous of  purchasing  plants  to  ornament  a  small  garden  ;  and  we 
were  in  hopes  that  some  of  our  correspondents,  more  able,  per- 
haps, from  local  circumstances,  to  do  so  than  ourselves,  would 
have  sent  in  a  paper  upon  this  important  subject ;  but  as  we 
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have  not  yet  ever  received  any  such,  we  have  ventured  to  com- 
mence with  the  results  of  our  own  observations,  hoping  that  we 
shall  be  aided,  in  our  future  remarks,  with  the  pens  of  some  of 
our  friends.  It  would  give  us  much  pleasure  if  we  were  able  to 
enumerate  more  species  and  varieties  ;  but  we  will  suppose  the 
garden  to  consist  of  only  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre  of  land,  laid 
out  as  our  gardens  generally  are,  containing  useful  as  well  as  or- 
namental plants,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  good  selection 
— not  of  the  most  rare  and  high  priced  kinds,  but  such  as  can 
be  purchased  of  every  nurseryman,  at  moderate  rates,  and  easily 
grown. 

We  shall  commence  our  observations  with  the  month  of  May, 
and,  if  not  prevented  for  want  of  room,  or  by  other  engage- 
ments, shall  continue  them  through  the  succeeding  months,  until 
October.  At  some  leisure  opportunity,  we  also  hope  to  give  a 
list  of  the  most  desirable  and  beautiful  plants,  which  will  pro- 
duce a  fine  display  of  blossoms  throughout  the  winter  months,  in 
green-houses. 

jyiay. — Of  the  biennial  and  perennial  plants  which  flower  this 
month,  the  following  may  be  enumerated.  Phlox  reptans  J\Ix. 
(stolonifera  H.  K.)^  subulata,  divaricata  and  nivahs  ;  all  very 
showy  and  highly  ornamental  kinds  :  nothing  can  exceed  in  love- 
liness of  bloom  the  two  latter  species  :  we  have  seen  large  roots 
of  them  so  completely  covered  with  flowers,  that  not  a  green  leaf 
could  be  distinguished  ;  nivalis  forming  a  patch  of  blossoms  as 
white  as  snow;  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  with  its  numerous  varieties,  and 
siberica  ;  the  latter  has  not  yet  become  common,  but  it  is  an  ele- 
gant species,  and  easily  raised  from  seeds  :  <Saxifraga  umbrosa, 
granulata  and  granulata  pleno  ;  Lupinus  polyphyllus  and  poly- 
phyllus  alba  ;  both  splendid  plants,  and  easily  raised  from  seeds; 
all  the  perennial  lupins  are  fine,  and  should  be  in  every  garden  : 
(Sedum  pectinatum  :  /^ris  pumila  :  Veronica  gentianoides  and 
reptans  :  Sanguinaria  canadensis  :  Z/ychnis  Floscuculi,  var. 
flore  pleno  ;  exceedingly  handsome.  Polyanthuses  and  hearts- 
eases are  also  abundantly  in  bloom.  Of  bulbous  and  tuberous 
rooted  plants,  the  following  are  in  flower  : — tulips,  hyacinths, 
narcissuses,  fritillarias,  and  ranunculuses  :  Pszouia  paradoxica, 
officinahs,  prae^cox,  humilis,  and  some  others,  which  are  not  yet 
common  ;  these  are  all  single,  and  are  not  to  be  compared  in 
beauty  with  the  double  ones  ;  still  they  are  very  desirable  in  a 
collection,  as  they  flower  sooner  than  the  latter,  and  serve  to 
keep  up  a  display  in  this  month  :  also,  lihes  of  the  valley.  Among 
the  shrubs  in  bloom  are  Daphne  Jlfezereum,  Halesfa  tetraptera, 
Ribes  missouriensis.  Azalea  nudiflora,  /S'pirse^a  /lypericifolia,  Cy- 
donia  japonica,  the  double  flowering  almond,  hlacs,  snowballs, 
vacciniums  and  tartarian  honey-suckles.  All  these  flower  in  the 
open  garden  and  are  perfectly  hardy,  requiring  no  protection 
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whatsoever.  Where  there  is  a  green-house,  or  pit,  or  even 
a  good  cellar,  in  which  plants  can  be  protected  and  turned 
into  the  borders  early,  many  of  them  will  bloom  this  month  ; 
such  as  Clarkia  pulchella  and  elegans,  annual  chrysanthemums, 
Ferbena  chamsedrifulia,  mimuluses,  stocks,  &.c.  Such  shrubs 
as  jRhododendron  ponticum,  catawbiense,  maximum,  album, 
hybridum,  and  others,  and  many  kinds  of  azaleas,  may  be  kept 
in  a  cellar,  and  will  flower  splendidly  this  month.  Indeed,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  pit  of  any  kind  to  protect  plants,  but  only  a  good 
dry  cellar,  in  which  the  frost  cannot  penetrate,  a  garden  may  be 
tolerably  supplied  with  flowers  in  May,  and  plants,  which  it  has 
heretofore  been  thought  must  have  a  green-house  to  winter  them, 
and  those  which  were  not  so  favored,  thus  deprived  of  their  beau- 
ty, will  flourish  fully  as  well,  and  bloom  equally  as  freely,  sheltered 
in  this  manner.  We  have  tried  the  experiment,  and  can  with 
confidence  recommend  it. 

Those  truly  magnificent  under-shrubs,  P?ednia  Moutan  var. 
papaveracea  and  Banksice,  though  yet  rare,  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  flower  freely  in  the  open  border,  this  month.  They  may 
also  be  grown  in  pots  and  wintered  in  a  cellar,  where  the  garden 
is  small  and  the  borders  occupied  with  other  plants.  Though 
not  to  be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price,  yet  no  collection  can  be 
called  complete  without  them.  In  small  gardens,  in  cities, 
plants  which  are  usually  kept  in  rooms  may  be  set  out — and,  if 
large  specimens,  such  as  oleanders,  lemon  and  orange  trees, 
pittosporums,  acacias,  &c.,  they  will  make  a  fine  appearance, 
and  their  health  and  beauty  be  preserved. 


Art.  VI.  Mtices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines ;  with  some 
Jlccount  of  those  lohich  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Begister,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containini^  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  inonthly  numbers  ;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plahi.  Edited  by 
John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis''s  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers  ;  3s.  6c?.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
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Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 
FapaverdcecB. 

ESCHSCHO'LTZIA. 

In  Paxtonh  Magazine  of  Botany,  for  April,  E.  crocea  is  fig- 
ured. It  is  a  beautiful  species,  much  more  so,  we  think,  than 
the  old  favorite,  E.  californica.  The  habit  and  character  of  the 
plant  is  very  similar  to  californica,  but  the  color  of  the  flowers 
is  a  rich  orange,  about  the  same  shade  as  the  dark  color  at  the 
base  of  the  petals  of  the  latter.  We  flowered  this  species  last 
season,  from  seeds  which  we  received  from  England  ;  but  the 
plants,  only  three  in  number,  did  not  stand  the  winter  ;  this  we 
presume  was  owing  to  their  weakness,  as  they  were  not  planted 
out  until  very  late  in  the  season,  and  did  not  make  a  good  growth 
before  frost.  We  saved  a  few  seeds,  and,  from  them,  we  have 
several  plants,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  leave  out  next  winter, 
in  order  to  again  test  its  hardiness.  If  it  proves  as  hardy  as  its  co- 
gener,  E.  cahfornica,  it  will  be  a  much  more  valuable  acquisition, 
than  if  it  was  only  annual  in  its  duration. 

OnagracecB. 

GODE^TIA     Spach    (A  name,  the  meaning  of  which  is  unexplained  by  its  author.) 
lepida   Lindl.    Smart  Godetia.     An  ornamental  annual  plant;  growing  a  foot  or  more 
in  height;  color  of  the  flowers  red  and  purple  ;  propagated  by  seeds  ;  a  native  of 
California.     Bot.  Reg.,  1849. 

A  very  handsome  annual  species  of  the  primrose  or  (Enothera, 
from  which  genus  this  has  been  separated  by  Mr.  Spach,  as 
mentioned  in  our  last,  p.  217.  Described  erect  in  its  growth, 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate  ;  the  flowers  appear  very  thickly  on  the 
ends^of  the  terminal  branches,  and  are  of  a  handsome  red  color, 
with  a  purple  spot  on  each  petal.  Introduced  by  the  meritorious 
and  lamented  Douglas,  from  California,  and  flowered  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  July,  1835.  Easily 
propagated  by  seeds.     [Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

"RosaceK. 

CRATiE'GUS 

microcarpa  Lindl.  Small-/rui<ed  Thorn.  A  hardy  shrub;  growing  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high;  flowers  white;  appearing  in  May  and  June;  a  native  of  North  America. 
Bot.  Reg.,  1846. 

Synonyme  :   Cratee^gus  spathulkta     Elliott,  and  of  Loudon's  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

In  commencing  to  figure  several  species  of  the  Cratae^gus  in  a 
fruiting  state.  Dr.  Lindley  remarks,  "  Few  hardy  plants  are  more 
deserving  of  general  admiration  for  the  neatness  of  their  foliage, 
the  diversity  of  their  manner  of  growing,  the  beauty  of  their  flow- 
ers in  the  spring,  or  the  gay  appearance  of  their  numerous  richly 
colored  haws  in  the  autumij,  than  the  species  and  varieties  of 
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the  genus  Cratse^gus."  They  are  as  yet  but  httle  known,  only 
to  collectors,  and  are  not  very  frequently  seen  in  gardens.  With 
the  hope  that  more  attention  will  be  given  to  planting  the  species 
and  varieties,  many  of  the  most  interesting  and  highly  deserving 
of  cultivation  will  be  figured  in  the  fruiting  state,  as  their  greatest 
attraction  is  in  the  ornamental  appearance  of  their  berries.  C. 
microcarpa  is,  according  to  Elliot,  a  native  of  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas  ;  and  Mr.  Drummond  has,  also,  discovered  it  growing 
in  the  Texas.  It  forms  a  pretty  small  tree,  which,  in  the  winter 
season,  is  tolerably  thickly  covered  with  small  bright-red  berries. 
Drawn  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden.  We 
should  be  much  pleased  if  this  tribe  of  plants  was  more  exten- 
sively planted  in  our  gardens.  Nothing  can  be  more  ornamental, 
and  we  hope  that  the  notices  which  we  shall  take  from  time  to 
time  of  these  plants  will  call  attention  to  the  subject.  (Bot. 
Reg.,  April.) 

hetcrophylla  Various-leaved  Hawthorn.  A  hardy  shrub  ;  witli  white  flowers  ;  ap- 
pearing in  May  and  June.     Bot.  Reg.,  1128  and  1847. 

This  is  Stated  to  be  "one  of  the  handsomest"  of  the  genus. 
The  tree  forms  a  "dense  pyramidal  head,  with  foliage  the  finest 
of  the  genus,"  and  with  snow-white  blossoms  appearing  early,  and 
covering  the  tree  like  a  mantle  of  flowers.  The  leaves  are  shiny, 
of  a  neat  figure  and  firm  texture  ;  the  haws  or  berries,  which  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  hang  on  rather  pendant  pedicils,  and  are 
of  a  rich  crimson  ;  they  adorn  the  tree  until  the  latest  period  in 
autumn,  "  harmonizing  beautifully  with  the  fading  verdure  of  the 
leaves."     (Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

Legumindcece. 

KENNFDYtI 

SterHngi  Lindl.  Sterling's  Kennedya.  An  ornamental  green-house  trailing  plant; 
with  scarlet  flowers ;  appearing  in  April ;  a  native  of  New  Soutli  Wales ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings.     Bot.  Reg.,  1845. 

Described  as  follows  : — leaves  trifoliate,  subrotund-ovate, 
mucronate  ;  petioles  hairy  ;  stipules  ovate-acute  ;  bracts  verti- 
cillate  ;  calyx  hairy.  The  flowers  appear  on  axillary  pedun- 
cles, two  on  each,  and  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet.  This  species 
is  "botanically  remarkable  for  having  its  bracts  collected  into  a 
whorl,  or  even  grown  together  into  a  little  involucre."  It  was 
raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  colony,  and  is  a  native  of 
the  Swan  River.  The  seeds  were  sent  to  England  by  Sir 
James  Sterling,  in  compliment  to  whom  it  has  been  named.  All 
the  kennedyas  are  pretty,  sufficiently  so  to  give  them  a  place  in 
green-house  collections.     {Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 
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Eitp/ioriiaceae. 

POINSE'TTTA     Graham     (In  compliment  to  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Poinsett,  late  minister  to 

Mexico.) 
pnlch"rrima     Graham     Beautiful  Poinsellia. 

Synonyme:  iTuphLrbia  PoinsPtt!a  of  llie  gardens  about  Philadelphia,  and  the  same 
that  has  lieen  noticed  several  times  in  our  previous  volume,  as  flowering  at  Belmont 
Place  in  this  neighborhood. 

Dr.  Graham,  in  the  Edinburgh  J\^ew  Philosophical  Journal^ 
has  stated  that  this  forms  a  distinct  type  from  JSuphorbia,  and  has 
consequently  given  it  the  above  name.  Some  other  particulars 
are  stated  in  regard  to  the  plant,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter. 
It  has  flowered  in  several  gardens  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  in- 
troduced from  Philadelphia. 

Compositoe. 

Tubulijldrce.     Tribe  Senecionidece,  subtribe  HeZenieae,   division 
Galinsbgese,  subdivision  Madieae, 

OXYITRA     (Supposed  to  be  derived  from  sharp  and  a  tail,  but  its  application  is  not  ob- 
vious.)    De   Candolle 
chrysanthemoides     De  Candolle     Ox-eye-like  Oxyura.     A  pretty  annual  plant ;  grow- 
ing a  foot  or  more   in   height;   flower  yellow;   appearing  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September;  propagated  by  seeds  ;   a  native  of  California.     Bot.  Reg.,  1850. 

A  new  genus,  placed  by  De  Candolle  in  the  order  of  Com- 
positas,  as  above  shown.  According  to  the  representation  of 
the  plate,  it  is  a  very  pretty  annual.  The  stem  is  erect,  with 
lateral  branches  ;  leaves  inferior  pinnatified  linear  obtuse,  and 
sublobed  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  with  considerable  of  a  disk, 
much  resembling  Madia  elegans,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
widely  separated.  It  was  introduced  from  California  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  It  produces  seeds  in  abundance,  and  will  probably 
soon  be  introduced.      [Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

Stellatdceoe. 
IXO'R^. 

I.  grandiflora  is  figured  in  Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany  for 
May.  It  is  a  splendid  species,  not  very  common,  but  which, 
with  several  others  of  the  genus,  should  be  cultivated  in  every 
stove  collection.  The  flowers  appear  in  large  terminal  corymbs, 
and  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  is  said  to  flower  the  year  through.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Sir  Abraham  Hume.  Cuttings  of  this 
species  strike  freely  in  mould  or  sand,  but  the  latter  is  preferable, 
in  a  gentle  heat,  under  a  hand-glass.  The  plants,  when  rooted, 
should  be  potted  off  into  a  compost  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  in  equal  quantities. 
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We  saw  a  species  in  flower,  a  few  days  since,  at  Belmont 
Place,  which  we  believe  was  I.  rosea.  It  was  covered  with 
beautiful  corymbs  of  rose-colored  blossoms.  The  genus  con- 
tains about  forty  species,  which  are  nearly  all  desirable. 

Apocynidcece. 
JVFRIUM. 

A  new  and  beautiful  plant  of  this  genus,  under  the  name  of 
J^.  thrysiflornm,  is  figured  in  the  last  mentioned  work  for  May. 
The  plant  was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Sylhet  or  Nepal, 
about  six  years  since.  The  leaves  are  longer  and  more  lanceo- 
late than  JV*.  splendens,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  a  thick  terminal  cluster.  The  specimens 
were  taken  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Tate,  of  Chelsea,  who 
raised  it  from  seeds,  and  where  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  last 
season.  It  requires  the  same  culture  as  the  other  species,  and 
is  a  splendid  acquisition  to  a  collection  of  plants. 

TolemonidcecB. 

COLLO^MIA 

Cavanillesu     Hook  and  Am.  Cavanilles's  Collomia. 

Syrumymes:  Phlox  linearis     Cav.     C.  coccinea     Lehm.     C.  lateri^ta     J).  Don. 

A  pretty  annual,  which  we  have  now  in  bloom  :  the  flowers 
are  not  very  conspicuous,  but  a  patch  of  plants  has  a  pretty 
effect.  Seeds  sown  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring  will  pro- 
duce plants  which  will  flower  in  June,  and  seeds  sown  in  June 
will  produce  plants  to  flower  again  in  September.  We  notice  it 
now  as  it  has  been  known,  under  the  above  names,  and  as  such 
been  introduced  and  grown  in  our  gardens. 

Scrophularidcece. 

iMmulus  guttatus  Dec.  and  varieties.  This  charming  spe- 
cies of  an  elegant  and  now  extensively  cultivated  plant,  with  a 
cospecies,  luteus,  constitute  the  probable  originals  of  the  nu- 
merous fine  varieties  which  adorn  our  green-houses  and  conserva- 
tories. 

Much  confusion  exists  respecting  the  progressive  origin  of  the 
numerous  varieties  ;  and  I  know  of  no  more  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  floricultural  botany,  and  benefit  to  your  numerous  readers, 
who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  history  and  de- 
scription of  these  subjects  of  their  care,  than  could  be  rendered 
by  an  article  from  your  pen,  Messrs.  Editors,  by  which  such  a 
want  should  be  supplied.  I  could  therefore  wish  that  a  botanical 
description  of  the  two  above-named  species  should  be  given, 
and  then  a  similar  description  of  all  the  now  known  varieties. 
Mr.  Breck,  of  the  Lancaster  Botanic  Gardens,  mentions,  that 
from  seed  imported  frdm  England,  he  raised  "  the  different  vari- 
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eties."  And,  from  the  seed  of  that  gorgeous  variety,  M. 
Smithii,  I  have  plants  bearing  the  appearance,  not  only  of  dis- 
tinct varieties,  but,  I  presume,  of  distinct  species.  The  result  of 
my  experiment  on  these  seedlings  shall  be  forwarded  for  your  use. 
Jlfimulus  guttatus  (?)  Dec,  now  in  flower  with  me,  I  consider 
a  splendid  flower.  On  six  flowering  stems,  I  have  at  this  mo- 
ment fifty  or  more  expanded  flowers,  of  the  brightest  orange- 
yellow,  faintly  dotted  within.  Each  flower  is  larger  than  the 
variety  M.  Smithtt,  so  much  admired,  and,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  with  all  due  deference  to  that  of  the  floral  world,  quite 
equal,  if  not  superior.  A  pecuharity  of  a  longer  persistence  of 
flowers  than  in  Smithii  I  have  noticed — several  flowers  continu- 
ing bright  and  firm  for  an  entire  week.  This  individual  was  a 
stolone  from  an  old  plant  last  autumn,  preserved  from  the  frost 
until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  it  was  removed  into  a  warm 
room,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  In  May,  the  weaker 
shoots  were  all  cut  out,  then  repotted  into  a  very  finely  commi- 
nuted natural  compost,  of  vegetable  mould  and  sand,  and  again 
copiously  watered.  This  composition,  precisely  that  used  with 
such  success  in  the  cultivation  of  heaths  (Ericaceae),  seemed  to 
impart  a  new  energy  to  the  plant,  and  its  delicately  fibrous  roots 
completely  permeated  the  soil.  On  June  12th  it  expanded  its 
first  flower,  and  now  (June  21)  it  presents  an  exuberance  of 
growth  rarely  seen,  with  a  foliage  of  the  deepest  green,  and  in- 
florescence brilliant  and  splendid.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
above  treatment  was  in-door  cultivation,  which  secured  it  a  more 
strict  attention,  which  has  been  amply  repaid.  For  parlor  flow- 
ers, I  do  not  know  of  any  so  desirable,  possessing  their  pecuHar 
economy  ;  while  grown  in  ornamented,  glazed  or  porcelain  pots, 
furnished  with  deep  pans,  and  supplied  with  a  profusion  of  water, 
these  fine  mimuli  might  supersede  that  almost  antiquated  and  far 
less  easily  cultivated  plant,  the  aquatic  Calla  sethiopica. — [Com. 
by  J.  L.  R.) 

OrchiddcecB. 
ANGRiE'CUM 

caudatiim     Lindl.     hnng-tailed  Angnecum.     A  stove  epiphyte ;  with  greenish-white 
riowers;  appearhig  in  August;  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone.     Bot.  Reg.,  1844. 

A  most  singular  and  beautiful  species,  which  flowered  in  the 
collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney,  where  it  is 
grown  on  a  piece  of  wood  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  stove. 
It  is  increased  with  great  difficulty,  and  is  not  likely  to  become 
common  at  present.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  structures  oc- 
curs in  this  species,  which  is,  the  unusual  length  of  the  spur, 
measuring  nine  inches.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  for  what  wise 
purpose  this  singular  appendage  was  intended,  unless,  as  Dr. 
Lindley  remarks,  "  to  exhibit  the  endless  diversity  of  power  .of 
the  Creator."     {Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 
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MAXILLA'RIA 

rufescens     Lindl,      Brownish  Maxillaria.      A  pretty  stove  epiphyte;  with  red    and 
yellow  flowers ;  appearing  in  December;  a  native  of  Trinidad.     Bot.  Reg.,  1848. 

"  By  no  means  one  of  the  pi-ettiest  of  the  genus,"  although  it 
is  a  beautiful  object  when  closely  examined.  It  first  flowered  in 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection,  in  1834.  The  flowers 
are  small,  with  a  yellow  labellum,  spotted  with  crimson.  (J3of. 
Reg.^  April.) 


Art,  VII.     Calls  at  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

We  have  visited  several  gardens,  but,  for  want  of  room,  must  defer 
the  principal  i)art  of  our  remarks  until  our  next,  at  which  time  we  shall 
endeavor  to  notice  several  at  length.  The  following  hastily  penned 
notices  are  all  we  have  room  for. 

Belmont  Place,  Watertoion,  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq. — Jtine  23d.  We 
passed  a  few  minutes  at  this  place,  but  had  only  time  to  walk  hastily 
through  the  houses  ;  these  are  in  tine  order — neatness  and  cleanliness 
prevalent  throughout.  In  one  of  the  stoves,  the  pines,  which  have 
lately  been  potted  and  plunged  in  a  new  bed  of  leaves,  look  strong  and 
vigorous.  The  other  is  filled  with  grapes,  in  pots,  which  are  covered 
with  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  ;  on  some  we  couined  from  twenty  to  thirty 
clusters.  Ripe  fruit  has  been  cut  from  some  that  were  introduced  very 
early.  We  here  had  an  opportunity  to  notice  the  difference  in  the 
vigor  of  vines,  when  raised  from  eyes  or  from  coilings.  The  former 
bore  by  far  the  largest  crops  ;  the  latter,  which  were  i>ut  in  last  season, 
in  order  to  try  Mr.  Mearns's  system,  not  having  made  wood  of  much 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the  former,  and  the  clusters  of  the  fruit  are 
not  near  as  handsome.  Combrctum  purpureum  was  magnificently 
showy,  having  a  dense  raceme  of  scarlet  flowers  expanded,  upwards  of 
two  feet  in  length.  Amaryllis  vittata  and  Vallota  ]nn-{)urea  were  also 
brilliant  with  their  exquisitely  beautiful  blossoms.  Cactus  Jcnkensonn 
had  o])ened  several  flowers,  and  was  about  expanding  another  ;  it  is  a. 
very  free-blooming  s])ccies. — Conds. 

Amateur  Garden  of  S.  Walker,  Roxbury. — June  '15th.  We  were 
much  delighted  to  see,  in  the  very  fine  collection  of  S.  Walker,  that 
rare  and  alpine  plant  "  Genti<m«  acaidis,"  which,  though  rather  past 
its  l)est  state,  was  still  exceedingly  interesting;  so  seldom,  if  ever,  has 
it  flowered  with  us.  Impatient  of  heat  and  drought  as  it  is,  much  credit 
is  due  to  its  cultivator  for  his  success  in  overcoming  the  unpropitious 
circumstances  of  the  season,  and  rendering  it  so  healthy.  Mr.  Walker's 
seedling  pansies  are  deservhig  of  attention. — R. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardencrh  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural 
and  Domestic  Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.  L.  S.,  H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  8vo  Numbers  ;  I*.  Qd. 
each.     No.  LXXIII,  for  April. 

Art.  I,  "  Some  account  of  the  Gardens  and  state  of  Gar- 
dening in  Yorkshire."  The  author  of  this  paper  makes  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  garden- 
ers frequently  visiting  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  they 
reside,  in  order  to  acquire  information  :  they  are  no  less  appli- 
cable to  every  amateur,  especially  those  who  sometimes  imagine 
they  excel  in  some  peculiar  department  : — 

"  Few  gardens  are  so  poor  that  they  will  not  repay  the  trouble  of  a 
visit,  by  supplying  some  useful  hint,  or  improved  practice,  to  an  acute 
observer  ;  or  making  him  acquainted  with  a  new  or  superior  variety  of 
fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable  ;  or  bringing  under  his  notice  one  or  other  of 
the  remarkable  variations  so  often  produced  on  plants  by  the  difference 
of  soil  and  situation  ;  or,  what  is,  perhaps,  of  equal  importance  to  a 
gardener  of  the  present  day,  by  exhil)iting  something  either  advisable  to 
follow,  or  necessary  to  avoid,  in  the  higher  department  of  his  art,  land- 
scape-gardening. 

"  The  gardener  who  is  confined  within  his  own  walls,  whether  by  the 
illiberality  of  his  employer  or  his  own  apathy,  generally  overrates  his 
own  horticultural  skill  5  and,  instead  of  '  growing  wiser  as  he  grows 
older,'  becomes  bigotted  in  his  erroneous  notions,  and  prejudiced  against 
any  deviation  from  the  beaten  track  which  he  has  s(?  long  followed.  It 
is  to  freedom  of  intercourse  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  vast  ex- 
tension of  knowledge  in  the  last  century  ;  compared  with  which,  its 
most  rapid  progress  in  former  ages  appears  only  a  snail's  pace.  In  gar- 
dening, especially,  the  modern  improvements  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  attributed  to  this  cause,  acting  through  the  media  of  horticultural 
societies  and  books.  But,  in  the  practical  part  of  the  art,  seeing,  and 
reflecting  upon  what  we  see,  are  better  than  reading,  and  reflecting 
upon  what  we  read  ;  therefore,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  neglect 
of  duty,  a  gardener  ought  to  visit,  with  a  view  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
all  the  gardens  accessible  to  him.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  under- 
value the  advantages  of  reading  ;  without  it,  a  gardener  must  necessa- 
rily remain  far  in  the  rear  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and,  in  the  choice 
of  subjects,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  descriptions  of,  and  critical  remarks 
upon,  places,  such  as  those  occasionally  given  in  this  Magazine,  are 
quite  as  instructive  to  a  learner,  as  a  detailed  method  of  cultivating  a 
particular  kind  of  flower  or  vegetable." 

The  following  description  of  a  peach  house  is  given,  which,  it 
is  stated,  so  far  as  economy  of  space  is  concerned,  is  very  supe- 
rior : — 

"Length,  thirty-two  feet;  width,  sixteen  feet;  height  at  the  back, 
twelve  feet ;  height  at  the  front,  four  feet  six  inches.     The  upright 
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front  sashes  are  hung  by  hinges  to  the  upper  wall-plate,  and  open  out- 
wards at  the  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air.  Every  alternate 
upper  light  is  likewise  movable  in  the  usual  way.  The  flue  enters  the 
house  at  one  end,  beneath  the  back  walk,  and  passes  along  the  front 
and  the  other  end,  one  foot  from  the  glass,  returning  along  the  house, 
three  feet  six  inches  from  the  back  wall,  to  the  place  where  it  entered  ; 
it  then  dips  again  under  the  walk,  and  enters  the  back  wall.  The  flue 
thus  encloses  a  pit  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  six  inches 
wide,  in  which  the  trees  are  planted.  Between  the  back  flue  and  the 
back  wall  there  is  another  border,  in  which  standard  trees  are  planted  : 
these  are  trained  to  a  trellis  against  the  back  wall.  The  trellis  to  which 
the  other  trees  are  trained  is  nearly  horizontal  ;  and  it  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  house,  except  three  feet  of  the  back  border  (which,  being 
covered  by  a  framing  of  boards,  serves  for  a  walk),  and  that  part  of 
the  flue  which  passes  along  the  front  of  the  house.  This  trellis  is  three 
feet  six  inches  high  at  the  back,  and  it  declines  to  two  feet  six  inches  in 
front." 

The  second  article,  on  "  the  importance  of  Gardeners  studying 
the  Natural  System  of  Botany,"  though  useful,  contains  nothing 
sufficiently  important  to  extract. 

The  third  article  is  the  detail  of  a  "  new  method  of  grafting, 
or  rather  budding  Vines,"  accompanied  with  an  engraving.  We 
have  had  a  copy  taken  of  this,  and  present  the  article  entire,  as 
we  beheve  it  is  the  most  sure  and  easy  mode  of  grafting  or  bud- 
ding vines  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice.  The  old  system 
of  boring  holes  in  the  stems  of  strong  vines,  and  also  many  other 
methods  in  use,  are  very  uncertain,  and  often,  if  well  done,  dis- 
appoint the  operator,  when  his  expectations  are  formed  of  a  suc- 
cessful growth.  The  method  detailed  in  this  extract  will,  how- 
ever, remedy  all  the  defects  of  the  more  common  systems  : — 

"  I  beg  to  submit!»to  your  readers  a  method  of  grafting,  or  rather  of 
budding,  vines,  which  I  was  led  to  adopt  merely  from  my  own  ideas 
of  vegetable  physiology,  and  which,  I  feel  confident,  will  always  be  at- 
tended with  success.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  method  is  at  all  known  ; 
at  least,  I  have  never  heard  of  it,  and  to  me,  at  least,  it  is  quite  origi- 
nal. The  well-known  method  of  detached  grafting  I  had  tried  repeat- 
edly, but  without  success  ;  and,  in  endeavoring  to  trace  the  cause  of 
this  failure,  I  remembered  having  seen  two  new  vine-houses,  which, 
under  the  management  of  several  most  distinguished  gardeners,  had  for 
a  series  of  years  been  partially  accelerated,  for  the  important  purpose 
of  furnishing  abundance  of  bearing  wood  ;  and  such  was  the  failure  in 
both  these  instances,  that,  as  a  last  resource,  the  vines  in  one  of  the 
houses  were  cut  down  to  the  parapet  every  second  year.  In  this  place, 
the  gardener  was  changed  five  times  in  as  many  years  ;  but,  when  the 
fifth  made  his  entree,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  most  auspicious  com- 
panion, success.  In  the  other  place,  the  gardeners  were  not  more  suc- 
cessful :  the  buds  broke  so  irregularly,  that  only  two,  or  at  most  three, 
eyes  at  the  top  of  the  vines  appeared  with  sufficient  strength  to  render 
their  retention  tolerable  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  shoots  downwards  were 
as  bare  as  a  barber's  pole.  In  both  the  instances  alluded  to,  I  readily 
perceived  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere, 
and,  also,  that  there  was  a  very  rich  deep  border.  Although,  in  my 
endeavors  to  graft  with  detached  scions,  I  had  taken  care  to  keep  up  a 
very  damp  atmosphere,  still  my  attempts  proved  abortive  :  to  a  gar- 
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dener  who  knows  that  a  shigle  bud,  when  immersed  an  inch  in  any 
tolerable  soil,  will  not  fail,  imder  ordinary  care,  to  become  a  plant  ;  or, 
that  a  cutting  of  young  wood,  when  in  full  leaf,  put  in  a  heap  of  fer- 
menting tan,  and  shaded,  will  also  root  freely  ;  the  fiilure  of  detached 
scions,  even  when  grafted  in  a  masterly  manner,  will  certainly  appear 
paradoxical.  Knowing  that  the  same  kind  of  sap  which,  when  put  in 
motion,  causes  the  emission  of  roots  in  the  cutting,  produces  also  the 
union  between  the  stock  and  scion  in  grafting,  I  was  led  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  myself,  whether  a  single  bud,  inserted  in  the  stock,  and  envel- 
oped with  any  light  mould  that  may  keep  moderately  moist,  would  not 
effect  the  desired  union  ?  To  enable  myself  to  give  a  decisive  answer 
to  this  question,  I  took  a  small  black  Hamburgh  vine,  which  had  grown 
for  a  year  or  two  ui  a  pot,  the  stem  of  which  did  not  exceed  four  tenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  from  which  I  ex- 
cised two  pieces  of  the  extent  of  half  their 
diameters  (see  fig.  9).  I  then  took  two 
shoots  from  vines  growing  out  of  doors, 
from  which  I  selected  the  buds  (a  and  6)  ; 
first  cutting  quite  across  the  shoots,  and 
afterwards  slipping  them  longitudinally, 
reserving  nearly  all  the  pith  to  the  part 
containing  the  bud  ;  except  the  two  ex- 
tremities, which  I  cut  away  till  the  bark  of 
the  stock  and  scion  came  nicely  in  contact. 
I  then  bandaged  them  tightly  together  in  the 
usual  manner,  only  leaving  the  buds  uncov- 
ered by  the  ligature.  I  next  fitted  a  small 
flower-pot  (size  number  sixty)  round  the 
grafts,  which  I  filled  with  the  mould  of  an 
old  cucumber  bed  :  this  was  done  about 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  about  a 
month  afterwards  the  vine  was  plunged  in 
a  mild  heat.  The  buds  of  the  vine  soon 
broke  ;  and,  in  about  three  weeks  after- 
wards, the  buds  from  the  scions  were  seen 
emerging  from  the  mould  in  the  pots. 
The  bud  a  is  now  about  four  inches  above 
the  mould  ;  and  the  other,  ^s  might  be  expected,  about  half  that  dis- 
tance. I  may  mention  that  I  have  sutfered  strong  shoots  to  issue  from 
the  stock  above  the  scions  ;  so  that,  if  the  scions  had  been  suffered  to 
draw  the  nourishment  furnished  by  the  stock,  they  would  probably  have 
extended  upwards  of  one  foot  in  length.  Should  you  think  the  above 
hints  worth  your  notice,  I  have  no  doubt  they  may  prove  acceptable  to 
some  of  your  readers  ;  and,  if  so,  they  are  voluntarily,  though  hastily, 
tendered." 

From  Art.  4,  "on  the  uses  of  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses," we  perceive  that  it  is  highly  recommended  for  making 
tubs  for  orangeries,  conservatories,  and  for  the  decorations  of 
lawns  and  walks.  Several  beautiful  patterns  have  been  exhibited 
in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  they 
have  been  highly  approved  of  by  Mr.  Alton  and  Mr.  Munro. 
It  is  also  recommended  for  various  purposes.  W.  Harrison, 
Esq.,  of  Cheshunt,  has  fitted  up  his  conservatory  with  it ;  the 
shelves  and  stages  are  all  of  slate,  and  are  stated  to  have  a  neat 
appearance. 

VOL.  II. NO.  vii.  34 
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An  elegant  engraving  is  annexed,  representing  two  large 
orange-tubs,  with  plants,  formed  of  slate.  They  are  made  with 
four  sides,  which  take  apart,  and  the  plants  are  thus  easily  re- 
potted. At  some  future  time  we  hope  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  more  particularly  to  its  uses,  and,  perhaps,  copy  one 
of  these  designs.  Slate  can  be  had  in  great  quantities  here,  at 
a  cheap  rate  ;  it  can  be  easily  manufactured,  and  we  hope  it  will 
come  into  general  use.  From  its  imperishable  nature,  it  will 
certainly  be  much  cheaper  in  the  end,  as  well  as  handsomer,  for 
forming  tubs  for  all  kinds  of  large  plants. 

The  fifth  article  is  a  design  for  laying  out  a  villa  residence,  of 
four  acres  ;  of  no  use  without  the  accompanying  plan. 

Art.  6  is  also  a  design,  for  laying  out  a  flower-garden,  with 
remarks  by  the  conductor.  This  is  an  improved  design  on  one 
which  the  conductor  ofl^ered  as  an  exercise  for  young  gardeners, 
to  practise  their  skill  upon  ;  it  seems,  however,  that  "  a  coun- 
try-bred gardener"  has  made  no  improvements,  as  the  conductor 
makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  To  point  them  [the  faults]  out  in  detail  would  be  to  repeat  much  of 
what  we  have  said  on  former  occasions  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
total  want  of  connexion  in  the  position  of  the  beds  relatively  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  the  walks  ;  a  total  want  of  expression  and  character,  because 
the  beds  are  in  no  degree  grouped  ;  and  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  forms 
of  the  beds,  because  some  of  them  are  of  the  most  artificial,  or,  in 
other  words,  geometrical,  shapes,  and  others  of  shapes  which  may  be 
called  natural  or  accidental  :  the  whole  shows  a  want  of  artist-like 
feeling,  and  of  knowledge  of  composition." 

The  seventh  article  is  a  design  for  laying  out  a  piece  of  ground 
in  front  of  a  villa-residence. 

Art.  8  contains  a  method  of  making  elastic  walks  for  gardens. 
We  do  not  think  such  will  become  very  common  here  ;  but  we 
make  the  following  extract,  more  that  our  readers  may  see  how 
fertile  the  inventions  of  our  transatlantic  friends  are,  than  for  its 
real  use. 

"  Among  the  various  methods  of  making  walks  pointed  out  in  your 
Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  I  can  find  none  that  accord  exactly  with 
those  that  I  would  recommend  in  this  paper  ;  namely,  elastic  walks. 
Their  object  is  to  add  pleasiu'e  to  the  flower-garden  ;  for  in  many  gar- 
dens the  walks  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  one  would  almost  think  they 
were  intended  to  make  the  persons  walking  on  them  do  penance  in  the 
temple  of  Flora,  instead  of  affording  ease  and  pleasure  while  contem- 
plating the  cultivated  beauties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  but,  I  believe, 
if  the  plan  be  adopted  which  I  shall  presently  recommend,  the  fairest 
flowers  of  creation  will  linger  with  delight  among  the  ambrosial  sweets 
of  the  flower-garden,  and  walk  with  as  much  softness  and  comfort  as 
if  on  a  Brussels  carpet. 

"  The  method  I  would  recommend  to  make  elastic  walks  is  this  : — 
Remove  the  earth  one  foot  deep  ;  and,  if  found  necessary  to  have  a 
drain,  make  it  in  the  centre  or  side  of  the  walk.  After  the  drain  is 
finished,  fill  the  bottom  of  the  walk  with  small  stones  to  the  depth  of 
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three  or  four  inches  ;  then  fill  up  the  remaining  eight  inches  with  flow- 
peat,  or  decomposed  moss  (Sphagnum).  This  kind  of  peat  is  light 
and  spongy,  it  resists  putrefaction,  and  remains  longer  unimpaired  in 
its  form,  than  any  other  kind  of  peat.  After  it  is  put  into  the  cradle  of 
the  walk,  it  must  be  levelled  with  the  spade,  and  trodden  upon  with  the 
feet,  so  that  no  inequalities  may  appear  on  the  surface  ;  afterwards  the 
roller  should  be  brought  over  it.  After  this  treatment  it  will  become 
more  compact,  and  will  have  sunk  a  little  :  this  will  allow  room  for 
two  or  three  inches  of  fine  engine  ashes  to  be  laid  above  it.  The  ashes 
that  have  undergone  two  burnings  are  the  best  for  color,  having  a  close 
resemblance  to  gravel.  After  distributing  the  ashes  equally  over  the 
surface  of  the  peat,  with  a  rake,  they  must  be  rolled  over  and  over, 
until  they  form  a  kind  of  cake  above  the  peat,  and  then  the  walk  is 
finished.  It  may  be  thought  that  walks  of  this  nature  will  be  damp, 
but  I  have  always  found  them  as  dry  as  those  that  are  made  with  stones 
and  gravel  ;  and  they  are  strong  enough  for  all  the  ordinary  wheeling 
that  is  required  in  the  flower-garden.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  valetu- 
dinarian would  derive  great  comfort  from  such  walks  ;  and  if  they  tend 
to  make  the  flower-garden  a  greater  source  of  pleasure,  I  shall  have 
gained  my  object." 


Art.  II.  An  Essay  on  Calcareous  JYIanures.  Second  edition, 
greatly  enlarged.  By  Edmund  Ruffin.  1  volume,  8vo.  116 
pages,      Shelbanks,  Va.      1835. 

This  valuable  work,  which  has  long  laid  upon  our  table,  but 
which  we  have  been  prevented  from  noticing,  from  the  press  of 
other  matter,  more  immediately  within  the  limits  of  the  subjects 
interesting  to  our  readers,  is,  nevertheless,  too  valuable  to  be 
passed  over.  Indeed,  we  almost  owe  an  apology  to  its  excel- 
lent author,  Mr.  Ruffin,  who  sent  us  a  copy  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished, for  so  long  having  delayed  this. 

The  opinions  contained  in  this  essay  were  first  published  in 
the  American  Farmer  (issued  in  Baltimore),  in  1821.  Subse- 
quent experiments  were  made  with  the  intention  of  publishing 
the  same  in  the  Farmer''s  Register,  of  which  Mr.  Ruffin  is 
editor  ;  but  the  quantity  of  matter  having  greatly  accumulated, 
it  was  published  in  a  volume,  in  1832.  This  edition  has  lately 
been  issued,  much  enlarged,  and  the  facts  it  contains  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  agricultural  community  of  our  country, 
more  especially  those  who  reside  in  such  districts  as  those  to 
which  Mr.  Ruffin  has  more  particularly  confined  his  remarks. 

The  properties  of  soils  and  the  operation  of  manures  are  too 
little  known  by  our   farmers.     Indeed,   it  is   our  greatest  wish 
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that  agriculture  was  more  scientifically  practised  ;  that  experi- 
mental knowledge  should  not  be  relied  on  alone  ;  but  that  a  par- 
tial knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  other  immediately  connected 
sciences,  should  be  depended  upon,  rather  than  opinions  which 
have  no  other  foundation  than  the  changing  ideas  of  successive 
cultivators.  The  essay  is  wholly  directed  to  those  lands,  now 
barren,  but  which  the  application  of  calcareous  manure  will  ren- 
der fertile  and  profitable.  The  immense  beds  of  fossil  shells, 
throughout  the  tide-water  region  of  the  Atlantic,  afford  great  fa- 
cilities for  the  manuring  of  such  lands,  and  furnish,  at  once,  a 
cheap  and  excellent  substance.  Agriculturists  residing  in  such 
situations  will  be  the  most  benefited  by  this  work  ;  but  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  it  contains  are  appUcable,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz  : — Theory — Prac- 
tice— and  the  Appendix.  The  two  former  are  divided  into 
twenty  chapters  ;  and  the  latter  into  notes  applying  to  the  two 
former.  After  a  few  descriptive  and  explanatory  chapters,  the 
author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  following  propositions  : — 

"  Proposition  1.  Soils  naturally  poor,  and  rich  soils  reduced  to  poverty 
by  cultivation,  are  essentially  different  in  their  powers  of  retaining  pu- 
trescent manures  :  and,  under  like  circumstances,  the  fitness  of  any  soil 
to  be  enriched  by  these  manures,  is  in  proportion  to  what  was  its  natu- 
ral fertility. 

"  2.  The  natural  sterility  of  the  soils  of  Lower  Virginia  is  caused  by 
such  soils  being  destitute  of  calcareous  earth,  and  their  being  injured 
by  the  presence  and  effects  of  vegetable  acid. 

"  3.  The  fertilizing  etiects  of  calcareous  earth  are  chiefly  produced  by 
its  power  of  neutralizing  acids,  and  of  combining  putrescent  manures 
with  soils,  between  which  there  would  otherwise  be  but  little  if  any 
chemical  attraction. 

"  4.  Poor  and  acid  soils  cannot  be  improved  durably  or  profitably  by 
putrescent  manures,  without  previously  making  them  calcareous,  and 
thereby  correcting  the  defect  in  their  contribution. 

"  5.  Calcareous  manures  will  give  to  our  worst  soils  a  power  of  retain- 
ing putrescent  manures,  equal  to  that  of  the  best — and  will  cause  more 
productiveness,  and  yield  more  profit,  than  any  other  improvement 
practicable  in  Lower  Virginia." 

The  author  argues  his  subject  Avith  much  originality,  and  the 
results  of  his  experiments  are  very  satisfactory.  We  have 
scarcely  room  to  make  any  extracts,  but  we  give  the  following 
as  the  result  of  one  : — 

"  1822.  On  a  body  of  neutral  soil  which  had  been  reduced  quite  low, 
but  was  well  manured  in  1819,  when  last  cultivated,  gypseous  marl  was 
spread  on  nine  acres,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  bushels.  This  ter- 
minated on  one  side  at  a  strip  of  muscle-shcU  marl,  ten  yards  wide — 
its  rate  not  remembered,  but  it  was  certainly  thicker  in  proportion  to 
the  calcareous  earth  contained,  than  the  other,  which  I  always  avoided 
laying  on  heavily,  for  fear  of  causing  injury  by  too  much  gypsum.  The 
line  of  division  between  the  two  marls,  was  through  a  clay  loam.    The 
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subsoil  was  a  retentive  clay,  which  caused  the  rain  water  to  keep  the 
land  very  wet  through  the  winter,  and  early  part  of  spring. 

"Resxdls.  1822.  In  corn,  Ibllowed  by  wheat  in  1823  :  not  particu- 
larly noticed — but  the  benefits  must  have  been  very  inconsiderable.  All 
the  muscle-shell  marling,  and  four  acres  of  the  gypseus,  sowed  in  red 
clover,  which  stood  well,  but  was  severely  checked,  and  much  of  it 
killed,  by  a  drought  in  June,  when  the  sheltering  wheat  was  reaped. 
During  the  next  winter  (by  neglect)  my  horses  had  frequent  access  to 
this  piece,  and  by  their  trampling  in  its  wet  state,  must  have  injured 
both  land  and  clover.  From  these  disasters  the  clover  recovered  sur- 
prisingly, and  in  1824,  two  mowings  were  obtained,  which,  though  not 
heavy,  were  better  than  from  any  of  my  previous  attempts  to  raise  this 
grass.  In  1825,  the  growth  was  still  better,  and  yielded  more  to  the 
scythe.  This  was  the  fii'st  time  that  I  had  seen  clover  worth  mowing 
on  the  third  year  after  sowing — and  had  never  heard  of  its  being  com- 
parable to  the  second  year's  growth  any  where  in  the  lower  country. 
The  growth  on  the  muscle-shell  marling  was  very  inferior  to  the  other, 
and  was  not  mowed  at  all  the  last  year,  being  thin  and  low,  and  almost 
eaten  out  by  wire  grass. 

"  1826.  In  corn — and  it  was  remarkable  that  the  difference  shown  the 
last  year  was  I'eversed,  the  muscle-shell  marling  now  having  much  the 
best  crop. 

"  In  these  and  other  applications  to  neutral  soils,  I  ascribe  the  earliest 
effects  entirely  to  gypsum,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  benefit  shown  to 
clover,  throughout.  The  later  effects  on  gram  are  due  to  the  calcareous 
earth  in  the  manure." 

Did  our  magazine  treat  upon  agriculture,  it  would  give  us 
much  pleasure  to  notice  this  work  at  greater  length.  We  gladly 
commend  the  volume  to  every  farmer  ;  and,  as  it  is  published  at 
a  very  low  price,  we  hope  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  hand  of 
every  agriculturist. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

The  Use  and  Muse  of  Hybridisation. — In  the  Botanical  Res:ister  for 
February,  1835,  Dr.  Lindley  has,  in  an  article  ap])ended  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  Calceolaria  longiflora,  cast  a  very  unjustifiable  reflection  upon 
gardeners,  which  is  no  less  than  that,  in  their  "  haste  and  unskilfulness," 
they  have  converted  the  fairest  races  of  the  vegetaljle  world  into  un- 
heahhy,  mongrel,  and  debased  varieties;  and  that  calceolarias  are  al- 
ready sinking  in  estimation,  in  consequence  of  the  ruin  they  have 
brought  on  them  by  hybridisation.  We  were  previously  aware  that 
calceolarias  do  not  hold  the  same  place  now  as  formerly  in  the  estima- 
tion of  some,  with  whom  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  weigh  heavier  in 
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the  balance  than  either  beauty  or  deformity.  But  the  calceolaria  is  not 
altogether  the  point  at  issue  ;  Dr.  Lindley  only  makes  use  of  it  as  the 
peg  on  which  to  hang  his  charge  against  us,  of  converting  the  "  fairest 
races  "  into  mongrel  and  debased  forms.  To  this  charge  we  should  at 
once  plead  guilty,  promising  in  future  to  adhere  more  strictly  to  "  wild 
and  genuine"  forms,  and  to  "abandon  a  pursuit  which  has  as  yet  led 
to  few  results  which  good  taste  can  approve  ;"  but  we  have  the  evidence 
of  our  senses,  and  that  of  the  horticultural  world,  coupled  with  Dr. 
Lindley's  previous  opinions,  to  bring  against  this  charge.  We  may  at 
once  advert  to  a  few  instances,  ex  pluribus,  of  Dr.  Lindley's  previous 
opinions  on  cross-breeding  and  its  results.  Who  said,  "  The  power 
which  man  has  over  nature  holds  out  to  us  prospects  of  the  most  grati- 
fying kind,  in  regard  to  the  future  gayness  of  our  gardens  ?"  Who  as- 
serted that  "  improvements  of  the  most  remarkable  kind  are  yearly 
occurring  in  consequence  of  hybridisation  ?"  and  tliat  "  hybrid  produc- 
tions are  undoubted  cases  of  improvements  resulting  from  skill  ?" 
Who  said,  "  The  industry  and  skill  of  modern  gardeners  have  been 
creating  intermixtures  which  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower- 
garden  ?"  And  who  even  went  as  far  as  to  say,  "  The  constant  drop- 
ping of  water  will  not  more  surely  wear  away  the  hardest  stone,  than 
will  the  reason  of  man  in  time  compel  all  nature  to  become  subservient 
to  his  wants  and  wishes  ?"  Who,  indeed,  but  Dr.  Lindley  ?  And  yet 
he  now  turns  round,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  proclaims  to  all  the 
world  that  gardeners,  through  their  ignorance,  have  brought  ruin  on 
the  "fairest  races  of  the  vegetable  world."  The  doctor  ought  at  least 
to  have  been  impartial  in  this  charge.  It  is  well  known  that  gardeners 
are  not  alone  guilty  of  these  acts.  The  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon  con- 
verted some  of  the  "fairest  races"  into  mongrel  and  debased  varieties  : 
witness  l?hododendron  alta-clerense,  and  Azalea  thrysiflora,  &c.  The 
present  Earl  of  Mount  Norris  brought  ruin  on  the  Fseonia  Moiitan. 
Mr.  Knight,  Dr.  Van  Mons,  and  others,  have  done  more  injury  among 
our  best  fruits  than  gardeners  ;  to  say  nothing  of  that  king  of  hybridi- 
sers,  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  William  Herbert,  who  has,  perhaps,  brought 
more  ruin  on  the  "  fairest  races,"  than  all  the  gardeners  put  together. 
Dr.  Lindley  says,  if  we  must  have  hybridising,  let  us  have  it  by  those 
rules  by  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  really  desirable  result : 
but  Dr.  Lindley  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  power  which  pre- 
scribed the  exact  limits  to  which  certain  genera  can  change  their  na- 
tures, has  given  unbounded  limits  to  others,  which  set  at  defiance  the 
best  rules  of  the  most  consummate  philosophy,  and,  in  their  progressive 
stations  to  a  "  desirable  result,"  thousands  must  necessarily  be  discarded. 
Here  lies  the  whole  secret.  If  we  trace  the  history  of  our  best  fruits 
and  vegetables  (to  say  nothing  of  the  tulip,  the  dahlia,  &c.),  we  shall 
find  the  same  cft'ects  following  the  same  causes,  ever  since  the  discovery 
of  the  sexual  system  in  plants.  With  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face, 
are  we  to  give  up  a  practice  by  which  we  are  sure  of  ultimate  success, 
because  certain  "  races  "  are  falling  into  disrepute  with  those  who  can- 
not take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  ?  Certainly  not.  Dr. 
Lindley,  Avith  the  candor  of  the  true  man  of  science,  renounced  some 
of  his  former  opinions,  on  conviction  of  their  untenableness  ;  and,  that 
he  may  reconsider  his  opinions  respecting  cross-breeding  in  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  these  facts  are,  with  the  utmost  respect,  submitted  to  his 
notice. — (-D.  B.  in  Gard.  Mag.) 

Lobelia  splendens  and  fulgens,  two  beautiful  varieties,  apparently 
belonging  to  one  species,  were  introduced  to  Europe  by  rather  a  singu- 
lar circumstance.  Specimens  of  these  plants  were  gathered  in  flower 
in  Mexico,  by  the  celebrated  botanists  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  and 
put  into  their  herbariums  in  the  usual  manner.     When  these  botanists 
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arrived  in  France,  they  found  ripe  seeds  on  their  dried  specimens  ;  and 
these  seeds  being  given  to  M.  Thouin  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  were 
the  origin  of  all  these  showy  lobelias  now  common  in  British  and  Con- 
tinental gardens.  This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lippold,  an 
eminent  German  botanist  and  horticulturist,  now  in  London,  and  the 
author  of  the  Volstandig  Gartner,  2  vols.  8vo,  Sic. — {lb.) 

Cultivation  of  the  Bamboo  in  France. — A  piece  of  bamboo,  about 
twelve  inches  in  height,  was  planted,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1833,  in  a 
garden  at  Hieres,  in  the  department  of  Var.  It  has  already  produced 
several  shoots,  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  feet  long.  The  ground  in 
which  it  was  set  was  constantly  irrigated  during  the  summer.  One  of 
the  shoots,  which  only  came  out  of  the  ground  on  the  3d  of  last  Sep- 
tember, had  obtained  twenty-five  feet  of  elevation  on  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber. Its  circumference  at  the  base  was  nine  inches,  and,  at  the  height  of 
a  man,  about  seven  inches  and  a  half. — AthencBum,  Sept.  19, 1835. — (lb.) 

Vitality  of  Seeds. — Several  tombs  were  discovered  last  year  at  Mon- 
zie,  St.  Martin  Dordogne,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending 
which  is,  that  the  head  of  the  skeletons  were  placed  on  a  heap  of  seeds, 
contained  in  a  cavity  left  in  the  cement,  large  enough  to  contain  the 
occiput.  These  seeds  have  been  sown,  and  from  them  have  been  raised 
the  iJeliotropium  europae^nn,  Medicago  lupvilina,  and  Centaurea  Cya- 
nus.  This  circumstance  confirms  the  opinion  lately  advanced  by  seve- 
ral physiologists,  that  certain  vegetables  preserve  their  germinating 
power  for  an  indefinite  period,  if  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  agents 
necessary  to  germination.  Some  of  these  vegetables  are  birch,  aspen, 
groundsel,  rushes,  broom,  digitalis,  heaths,  &c, — Athenceum,  July  25, 
1835,  p.  572.— (/6.) 


Art.  II,     Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


Turnip  Fly. — At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  a  communication  from  Mr.  Raddon,  respect- 
ing the  natural  history  and  habits  of  the  turnip  fly,  was  read  by  the 
secretary,  which  was  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  larvte  and  pupae. 
The  larva  is  a  small  black  caterpillar,  having  six  legs  of  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  being  extremely  active,  and  hopping  about 
with  great  agility,  so  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  catch  it.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  sunnner  it  enters  the  earth,  and  there  undergoes 
its  change  of  form,  coming  out  of  the  pupa  a  beetle.  [It  is  creditable 
to  the  Society,  that  they  have  made  this  subject  the  theme  of  a  prize 
essay,  and  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  before  the  public  even  so 
much  as  is  stated  above  on  the  turnip  beetle  ;  for  the  pamphlet  of  the 
Doncaster  Agricultural  Association  on  this  insect,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  its  ravages,  published  in  1834,  is  a  comprehensive  proof  that 
the  attempts  at  preventinsr  its  ravages  have  been  more  numerous  than 
the  attempts  to  ascertain  intimately  its  personal  history  ;  which  last  ob- 
ject is  the  one  that  would  have  most  conduced  to  the  discovery  of  what 
was  to  be  prevented  ;  and,  hence,  to  the  employment  of  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  effecting  this  object.]  The  best  essay  on  the  habits  of 
the  insect,  and  the  readiest  and  cheapest  mode  of  preventing  its  rava- 
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ges,  is  the  subject  of  a  prize  to  be  given  by  the  Society  in  the  course  of 
the  present  scvssion. — Newspaper,  Jan.  6,  1836. — {Gard.  Mag.) 

Strelitzm  augusta  H.  K. — A  magnificent  specimen  of  this  plant  is 
now  in  fine  flower  in  the  stove  of  Joseph  Wilson,  Esq.,  Clapham  Com- 
mon, under  the  care  of  my  very  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Gunner, 
who  is  gardener  there. — (  W.  P.  Jr.  Gard.  Mag.) 

A  large  plant  of  Brugmdnshi  suaveolens,  grown  in  the  garden  of  Rich- 
ard Durant,  Esq.,  Putney  Hill,  and  now  in  flower  there,  was  propa- 
gated from  a  cutting  in  August,  1833.  It  is  in  a  pot  twelve  inches  deep, 
by  thirteen  inches  over  ;  its  height  is  five  feet  ;  and  it  has  a  single  stem 
two  feet  high,  with  a  spreading  top,  the  circumference  of  which  is  nine- 
teen feet.  It  shows  at  the  present  time  one  hundred  and  two  flowers 
and  flower-buds,  eighty  of  which  are  expanded.  Each  of  its  pure  white 
trumpet-like  flowers  measures  fifty-three  square  inches  ;  so  that  it  will, 
in  about  four  weeks  from  its  first  beginning  to  flower,  produce  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-six  square  inches  of  flower,  and  all 
from  less  than  one  solid  foot  of  mould.  We  have  another  Brugmansia, 
that  was  exhibited  at  Chiswick  last  year,  three  years  old,  which  had 
upon  it,  thirteen  weeks  before  the  exhibition,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  flowers  and  flower-buds.  Another,  now  in  flower,  one  year  old, 
growing  in  a  pot,  size  sixteen,  has  forty  flowers  upon  it. — (J.  Spence,  ib.) 


BELGIUM. 

Ghent,  Oct.  19,  1835. — I  enclose  an  engraving  of  a  new  building  for 
the  Ghent  Horticultural  Society  :  it  is  intended  partly  as  a  cassino,  or 
concert-room,  and  as  an  exhibition  for  plants,  either  of  which  names  it 
has  as  much  right  to  as  the  one  it  bears  :  in  fact  it  is  a  com])ound  of  all 
three.  Hereafter  a  garden  is  intended  to  be  laid  out.  The  building 
and  ground  have  cost  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  there  appears  to  be 
much  room  lost.  The  building  appears  heavy,  and  out  of  proportion 
to  its  breadth  ;  but,  till  finished,  it  is  unfair  to  give  an  opinion.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  aj)prove  of  the  compound  association,  and  should  have 
preferred  seeing  a  smaller  building,  built  expressly  and  solely  for  our 
Society  ;  and,  also,  that  part  of  the  money  expended  on  the  present 
structure  should  have  been  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  giving  encour- 
agement to  gardeners  and  to  horticulture,' by  increasing  the  number, 
value,  and  utility  of  the  prizes  ;  which,  at  present,  consist  solely  of 
medals  ;  whereas  books  and  small  pieces  of  jjlate  ought  to  be  substi- 
tuted ;  and  any  surplus  funds  might  be  employed  to  enable  the  Society 
to  send  out  to  South  America  an  able  collector  of  plants.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  present  l)aildiug  will  do  no  harm  ;  and,  though  it  might  have 
been  arranged  nuich  better  for  the  purposes  of  horticulture  than  it  is  at 
present,  it  is  very  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  members,  and  may, 
in  a  few  years,  be  the  means  of  benefiting  the  Society.  At  present  our 
Society  requires  many  reforms  ;  and,  until  such  reforms  take  place, 
the  rules  of  the  Society  cannot  be  called  beneficial  to  horticulture.  But, 
from  the  present  state  of  society,  and  from  the  opinions  of  some  of  our 
most  influential  members,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  period  of  reform 
is  not  distant.  I  hope,  also,  to  see  a  botanical  work  established  by  the 
Society  ;  for,  until  the  gardeners  in  this  country  become  perusers  of 
such  works,  there  will  never  be  one  who  is  capable  of  taking  care  of, 
or  superintending,  a  valuable  collection  of  plants,  in  the  way  they  ought 
to  be  cultivated.  I  send  you  the  first  number  of  a  new  work,  called 
the  he  Cultivator,  ^c,  thousrh  it  relates  more  to  agriculture  than  to 
horticulture.— (  W.  T.  C.  Gard.  Mag.) 
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Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 


Gama  grass  (Tripsacum  (^actyloides). — We  observe  that  this  grass, 
which,  en  passant,  has  really  been  fodder  for  a  long  time  for  the  editors 
of  our  numerous  agricultural  and  horticultural  periodicals,  has  at  last 
reached  England,  where  Loudon,  in  the  last  number  of  his  Magazine, 
recommends  it  for  a  trial.  He,  however,  is  quite  pardonable  for  so  doing, 
as  he  has  doubtless  drawn  his  information  regarding  it  from  the  Ameri- 
can accounts.  Nothing  can  be  more  nonsensical  than  the  praises  lav- 
ished upon  this  grass,  in  our  papers  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  as  a 
crop  for  culture  in  the  northern  states,  as  all  intelligent  cultivators  who 
have  tested  it  themselves  are  now  fully  aware.  The  gama  grass,  in  the 
southern  states,  under  a  burning  sun,  and  in  situations  where  the  com- 
mon pasture  grasses  of  the  cooler  states  would  perish  in  a  month,  yields 
abundant  crops  of  coarse  herbage,  and  is  really  a  plant  of  the  great- 
est utility  ;  but  to  endeavor  to  cultivate  it  in  the  northern  states,  where 
the  finest  and  most  nourishing  grasses  are  indigenous  or  perfectly  natu- 
ralized, is  something  like  exchanging  for  dry  corn-stalks  the  first  ver- 
dant growth  of  red  clover.  It  will  be  still  more  amusing  and  ridiculous 
in  England,  where  the  moist  climate  and  mild  summers  contribute  to  the 
production  of  the  closest  and  finest  turf,  and  most  tender  and  succulent 
herbage  for  cattle,  to  be  found  in  the  world. — A.  J.  D.,  Botanic  Garden 
and  Nursery,  Newhurgh,  N  Y.  June,  1836. 

The  Crave  Myrtle  nearly  hardy. — We  have  little  doubt  that  this  well- 
known  and  very  beautiful  shrub  from  the  East  Indies,  formerly  treated 
as  a  tender  hot-house,  and  still  as  a  green-house  plant,  will  yet  become 
naturalized  in  the  northern  states.  Our  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
hardiness  of  this  shrub,  by  seeing  one  of  three  or  four  feet  high  in  a 
neisrhboring  garden,  which  braved  the  winter  of  1884,  without  losing  but 
half  its  height.  A  plant  of  several  years  growth,  which  had  been 
planted  in  the  open  ground  during  summer,  was,  last  season,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  mild  winter,  left  exposed  without  any  shelter,  at  this  es- 
tablishment :  of  course,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  cold  (unparal- 
lelled  in  duration  and  severity  for  fifty  years),  it  was  killed  to  the 
ground  ;  but  we  are  now  gratified  with  the  sight  of  an  abundance  of 
thrifty  shoots,  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  roots,  and  are  growing 
with  the  greatest  vigor.  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that,  if  planted 
in  a  warm  dry  soil,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  protected  with  a  cover- 
ing of  straw  or  mats  for  a  few  winters,  this  fine  shrub  would  be  enabled 
perfectly  to  endure  our  ordinary  winters,  and  produce  annually,  during 
summer,  its  luxuriant  clustei's  of  delicate  pink  blossoms. — lb. 

Some  species  of  the  Sedges  (Carices)  might,  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage, be  introduced  into  our  shady  borders,  especially  in  those  gar- 
dens surrounded  by  belts  of  deciduous  trees,  or  by  hedges.  Carex 
foUiculata,  lupulina,  hystericina,  are  conspicuous  for  their  turgid 
and  nodding  fruit  spikes,  and  are  uniquely  elegant  in  their  growth. 
Huge  patches  of  Phalaris  arundinacea  var.  variegata,  may  be  seen 
thrivin'^  with  a  luxuriance  which  threatens  to  destroy  more  valuable 
and  delicate  plants  ;  while,  with  the  exception  of  the  pearl-strung 
Briza  maxima,  other  and  more  interesting  gramineous  plants  are 
generally  excluded.  One  of  the  very  fii'st  vernal  precursors  of  Flora, 
m  this  vicinity,  is  the  pretty  Carex  marginata,  so  common  on  every 
dry,  sunny  and  rocky  hill-side,  of  golden-yellow  hue  from  its  bright  and 
pendent  anthers,  and  would  fain  content  itself  with  some  secluded  and 
retired,  quiet  nook  of  the  garden,  where,  undisturbed  and  unvisited  dur- 
ing the  more  prominent  reign  of  its  gaudy  sister  vegetables,  it  should 
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awaken  a  suitable  attention  in  returning  spring,  when  the  minutest 
flower  is  welcomed  as  a  friend. — K. 

Phytolacca  decdndra. — In  your  Magazine  for  this  month,  you  make 
an  extract  from  Loudon  respecting  the  Phytolacca  decandra,  and  in- 
quire of  your  readers  whether  they  have  ever  known  it  to  be  used  as 
spinach  or  asparagus.  I  have  frequently  seen  it  on  the  table  dressed 
like  spinach  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  most  other  vegetables  that  might 
serve  for  that  purpose  at  the  time  it  springs  up,  it  is  by  no  means  disa- 
greeable. It  was  formerly  gathered  oftener  than  at  present.  Dr.  Bige- 
low  is  correct  in  saying  the  root  is  a  powerful  emetic.  It  was  formerly 
an  important  article  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  negroes,  who  pre- 
pared it  by  steeping  a  few  hours  in  spirit.  I  have  been  told  by  those 
who  have  taken  it,  that  it  operates  with  great  violence  ;  but  this  is  rather 
a  recommendation  to  the  ignorant  than  otherwise.  I  do  not  conceive, 
however,  that  its  emetic  properties  alone  would  prevent  the  sprouts 
from  beins;  safely  used  as  an  esculent  :  a  portion  of  some  plants  is  said 
to  be  medicinal,  while  another  part  is  poisonous,  and  still  another  part 
edible.  The  mandrake  has  been  mstanced  as  an  example. —  Yours,  P., 
June,  1836. 

Cultivation  of  the  Tea  Plant. — We  have  lately  noticed  a  paragraph, 
going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  stating  that  Mr.  John  Piatt,  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  has  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  genuine  (  ?)  teaplant  of  China.  He 
has  for  ten  years  past  cultivated  it  successfully,  and  confidently  believes 
that,  from  the  experiments  he  has  made,  to  which  he  has  been  at  con- 
siderable expense,  he  has  discovered  the  art  of  drying  and  manufactur- 
ing the  leaves,  so  as  to  produce  tea  equal  in  quality  to  the  imported 
young  hyson  of  commerce.  He  also  has,  in  his  possession,  samples  of 
his  own  manufacture,  which  he  will  exhibit  to  any  persons  desirous  to 
ascertain  the  fact.  Mr  Piatt  offers  to  give,  gratis,  to  any  gentleman 
wishing  to  try  the  experiment,  fresh  seed  of  last  year's  crop,  with  in- 
structions in  regard  to  the  manner  of  planting  and  rearing  it.  He  is 
satisfied  that  it  can  be  raised  and  cured  in  this  country  with  good  profit. 
This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  we  have  heard  of  the  tea  plant  ever 
having  been  grown,  otherwise  than  in  a  green-house,  in  this  country.  It 
is,  in  our  climate,  a  tender  shrub,  requiring  protection  from  frost,  and 
making  quite  a  slow  growth.  Did  this  information  not  come  to  us  in 
such  a  questionless  shape,  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  tea 
shrub,  so  called  by  Mr.  Piatt,  was  not  the  Thea  Bohea  of  botanists, 
and  the  true  tea  plant  of  China.  We  should  be  extremely  glad  to 
know,  and  any  of  our  correspondents  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Piatt 
will  greatly  oblige  us,  if  they  can  give  us  any  information  in  regard  to 
this  plant.  The  climate  of  Ohio  is  nearly  the  same  as  our  own,  and  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  us,  if  it  stands  the  winter  unpro- 
tected. What  course  Mr.  Piatt  has  taken  to  raise  the  plants  success- 
fully, and  to  procure  seed,  we  are  not  aware  of.  We  have  long  believed 
that  the  climate  of  Florida,  and,  perhaps,  other  southern  states,  would 
be  favorable  for  the  production  of  tea  ;  but  the  expense  which  would 
be  likely  to  attend  its  manufacture,  so  as  to  compete  with  the  Chinese, 
would  forever  prevent  it  from  being  cultivated  as  an  article  of  domestic 
produce.  Perhaps  a  poor  sort  of  tea  mifijht  be  made,  by  compression 
of  the  leaves  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Shakers  put  up  their  medicinal 
herbs  ;  but  in  any  other  manner,  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  trying  the 
experiment. — Condi. 
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Art.  IV.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  June  4th,  1836. — This  was  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Society,  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Read.  A  letter  received  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  from  Com- 
modore Porter,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  fonner  Chairman  of  the  Flower  Committee  having  tendered  his 
resignation,  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.  was  added,  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  di- 
rections given  to  the  Committee  to  choose  their  chairman.  A  committee 
was  also  appointed  to  invite  some  gentleman  to  deliver  the  annual  ad- 
dress before  the  Society. 

June  nth. — Exhibited.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Pssonia  officuialis, 
officinalis  albicans,  rubra,  uniflora,  and  P.  paradoxica  ;  several  varieties 
of  azaleas.  From  the  Messrs.  Winship,  Harrison's  yellow  rose,  nu- 
merous varieties  of  the  Scotch  rose,  and  pseonies. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Alstrojmeria  pelegrina  psittacina,  auran- 
tiaca  and  tricolor  (Flos  Martini),  Marica  caeriilea,  Gladiolus  ColvilhV, 
Plumbago  capensis,  seedling  calceolarias,  and  a  variety  called  the 
Grand  Sultan  ;  Pancratium  Amancces,  Maurandya  Barclayana,  Petunia 
phcenicea,  salpiglossises,  Tiger  flowers,  double  white  rockets,  &c.  ; 
also.  Triumph  of  Bollwiller,  Lady  Byron,  and  Belladonna  roses. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  various  kinds  of  flowers  and  seedling  pansiea. 
From  S.  Walker,  fine  seedling  pansies. 

From  George  Newhall,  Early  Virginia  strawberries,  and  Russett 
pearmain  apples. 

June  18/A. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Lophospermum  erubes- 
cens,  Calampelis  scabra,  ^sclepias  curassavica,  fuchsias,  &c.,  and  ge- 
raniums of  the  following  kinds  : — Regulator,  Queen  of  Scots,  Yeat- 
manz«nMm,  and  many  others.  From  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  Brookline,  Esch- 
scholtzia  californica,  Tdgetes  liicida,  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  pentste- 
mons.  Rose  Ireue,  &,c.  From  the  Messrs.  Winships,  red  and  white 
Boursalt,  Harri^ion's  yellow,  and  new  Florida  roses. 

From  S.  Walker,  Astrantea  major,  .Achillea  giberaltica.  Lychnis  Flos 
Jovis,  Papaver  orientalis,  Dictamnus  albus,  African  day  lily,  statices, 
double  white  rockets,  hyacinth  sp.  from  Pennsylvania,  irises,  &c.  ;  also, 
superb  new  seedling  jjansies ;  one,  which  Mr.  Walker  has  named 
Othello,  is  an  elegant  dark  flower,  measuring  upwards  of  ttoo  inches 
across  the  two  upper  petals ;  the  eye  is  a  golden  yellow,  shaded  off", 
through  a  rich  orange,  into  the  purple  ;  many  others  wpre  exceedingly 
fine  ;  several  specimens  of  Bow's  Claudius  pink  ;  these  were  finely 
grown. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Pentstemon  ovatum.  Phlox  sauveolens,  and 
maculata,  Veronica  latifolia.  Calceolaria  pendula.  Campanula  aggre- 
gata,  Sophbra  australis,  Pasonia  siberica,  jRosa  calypso,  pansies,  gera- 
niums, pyrethrums,  &c. 

From  E.  Vose,  Esq.,  Early  Virginia  and  Royal  scarlet  strawberries. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton,  Keen's  seedling  strawberries. 
From  T.  Hastings,  Keen's  seedling  strawberries.  From  Hovey  8t  Co., 
Royal  scarlet  strawberries. 

Presented.  A  beautiful  painting  of  fruits  and  flowers,  from  John  J. 
Low,  Esq. 

Distributed.  Various  kinds  of  melon  seeds,  received  from  the  Rev- 
J.  Pierpont,  and  sent  by  him  from  Constantinople. 

June  'ibth. — Exhibited.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Pajonza  WhittlejzV, 
Papaver  orientalis,  Pentstemon  ovatum.  Phlox  glomerata,  bimaculata, 
maculata  and  disticha,  Gaillairdia  aristata,  Spirse^a  bella,  Campanula 
aggregkta,  &,c.  ;  Rivers's  George  the  IV,  new  criinson  Boursalt,  and 
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Gen.  Thier's  rose.  The  two  former  were  now  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  ;  also,  geraniums,  roses,  &c.  From  S.  Walker,  Glaucium  flavum, 
Psebnia  WhittleJM,  Delphinium  sinensis  flore  pleno,  .Spir8e\i  filipendula, 
double  white  rockets,  irises,  feathered' hyacinths,  roses,  &.c.  &.c.  ;  also, 
fine  seedling  pansies,  among  which  were  village  maid,  maculatum,  and 
Othello  ;  Robinson's  Navarina,  and  Bow's  Claudius  pinks. 

From  T.  Hastings,  Keen's  seedling  strawberries.  From  E.  Vose, 
Esq.,  Keen's  seedling  and  Methven  scarlet  strawberries.  From  Joseph 
Warren,  Brighton,  Methven  scarlet  strawberries.  From  Hovey  &  Co., 
seedling  strawberries  of  large  size  (these  were  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee very  fine)  ;  l^iey  are  a  cross  between  the  Keen's  seedling  and 
Methven  scarlet,  and  possess  all  the  hardness  of  the  latter,  with  the 
flavor  and  size  of  the  former. 


Art.  V.     Exhibitions  of  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Societies. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  upon  the  secretaries  of  the  various  horti- 
cultural and  floricultural  societies  throughout  the  country,  to  send  us 
notices  of  the  exhibitions  of  their  respective  societies  :  it  is  our  aim  to 
record  every  thing  connected  with  the  progress  of  gardening,  and,  among 
these  subjects,  the  most  important  are  these  exhibitions.  We  sometimes 
see  reports  in  the  newspapers,  but  frequently  the  names  of  the  plants 
are  so  badly  spelt,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  out  what  were  the 
true  kinds  shown.  We  do  not  wish  for  these  reports  for  any  other 
reason  than  their  importance,  as  showing  the  progress  of  a  taste  for 
horticulture  and  floriculture  ;  for  the  correction  of  the  proof  sheets  of 
such  is  the  most  laborious  duty  we  have  to  perform.  It  would  give  us 
great  pleasure  to  receive  the  accounts  of  the  exhibitions  of  every  society 
in  the  country  ;  and  we  would  give  them  altogether  in  the  December 
number,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Loudon's  IVlagazine.  We  would  re- 
spectfully call  the  attention  of  those  persons  interested  in  gardening  to 
our  remarks. 

Essex  County  Natural  History  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  the  15th  of  June,  at  their  room,  in 
Salem.  There  was  a  very  good  display  of  flowers  for  the  season, 
and  a  large  number  of  visiters  continued  to  throng  the  rooms  until  the 
close  of  the  exhibition.  Among  the  contributors  we  noticed  the  following 
names  : — Messrs.  D.  Treadwell,  C.  Lawrence,  J.  C.  Lee,  J.  S.  Cabot, 
F.  Putnam,  E.  Putnam,  J.  L.  Russell.  F.  Putnam  contributed  some 
fine  specimens  of  Smith's  yellow  noisette  rose — in  one  bouquet  we 
counted  four  fine  flowers  ;  he  also  sent  fine  specimens  of  Cereus  speci- 
osissimus,  Pasonia  Moutan  var.  Banksice,  Alstrcemert«  psittacina  and 
tricolor  ;  several  varieties  of  geraniums,  among  which  was  Queen  of 
Scots  ;  calceolarias,  tradescantia,  Salvia  splendens  and  fiilgens,  double 
white  rockets,  &.c.  &c.  From  J.  C.  Lee,  salvias,  African  day-lily, 
Scotch  roses,  calceolarias,  Persian  lilacs,  geraniums,  &c.  From  Prof. 
J.  L.  Russell,  Rosa,  ferox,  a  beautiful  large  single  rose  ;  Psebnia  albi- 
flora,  and  some  other  plants.  Numerous  specimens  of  indigenous 
flowers  were  contributed  from  various  persons,  among  which  were  cy- 
pripediums,  phloxes,  viburnums,  violets,  wild  cherry,  and  many  others, 
mcluding  the  exquisite  little  Linnse'a  borealis,  which  is  found,  we  be- 
lieve, only  in  one  locality  in  this  vicinity.    We  were  happy  to  perceive 
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this  growing  taste,  more  especially  for  the  wild  plants  of  our  fields  and 
pastures  ;  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  oftener  see  them  mingled  in  with 
the  foreign  plants,  in  the  borders  of  the  gardens  of  every  true  lover  of 
Flora. 

At  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  address  was  delivered 
before  the  Society,  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Russell.  The  subject  was  Natural 
History  in  its  various  branches.  We  wish  we  could  follow  Mr.  Russell 
through  his  highly  eloquent  and  interesting  address,  and  enlarge  upon 
some  of  the  most  important  points  ;  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  of 
this.  The  Society  will  undoulitedly  publish  the  address,  and,  should  we 
be  fiivored  with  a  copy,  it  will  give  us  much  pleasm-e  to  lay  some  ex- 
tracts before  our  readers. 

Manjland  Horticultural  Societij. — The  anniversary  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  Baltimore  on  the  21st  of  June,  1836.  Officers  were 
chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  premiums  announced  for  articles  ex- 
hibited from  June,  1835,  to  June,  1836.  The  following  is  the  report  of 
the  various  Committees  :-:- 

Vegetables — To  W.  McBurney,  for  the  best  cauliflowers ;  to  James 
Stranoch,  for  forced  lettuce  ;  to  Thomas  Dixon,  for  open  ground  let- 
tuce -,  to  Richard  Valentine,  for  open  ground  rhubarb  ;  to  Thomas 
French,  for  be-ts  ;  to  Caleb  Whittemore,  for  cape  brocoli  ;  to  Thomas 
Kehoe,  for  celery  ;  to  William  Feast,  for  egg  plants  ;  to  Thomas  Dixon, 
for  tomatoes  ;  to  Peter  Coombs,  for  salsify  ;  to  James  Maidlow,  for 
pickling  cucumbers  ;  to  Thomas  Dixon,  for  Lima  beans  ;  to  Peter 
Nantz,  for  crooked  neck  squash  ;  to  William  McBurney,  for  early 
York  cabbages  ;  to  Edmund  Kean,  for  early  potatoes  ;  to  Thomas 
Kehoe,  for  mushrooms  ;  to  F.  E.  McHenry,  for  onions  from  seed  ; 
to  Edmund  Kean,  for  asparagus,  the  amateur  premium  ;  to  John 
Feast,  for  his  new  variety  of  cucumber,  called  the  "  superb  Long 
Green,"  a  specimen  of  which  measured  two  feet  seven  mches,  a  dis- 
cretionary premium. 

Fruits — To  Sanuiel  Feast,  Jr.,  for  the  best  strawberries  ;  to  Richard 
Valentine,  for  gooseberries  ;  to  Caleb  Whittemore,  for  ras])berries  ;  to 
Richard  Valentine,  for  grapes  ;  to  Mrs.  Forney,  for  plums  ;  to  Wesley 
Hancock,  for  early  apples  ;  to  H.  V.  Somerville,  for  early  peaches  ;  to 
Mrs.  H.  Birkhead,  for  a])ricots  ;  to  Robert  Gihuor,  Sen.,  for  figs  ;  to 
Henry  Thompson,  for  cantaloupes  ;  to  Henry  Moore,  for  pears  ;  to 
Peter  Coombs,  a  discretionary  premium  for  his  late  pears  ;  to  Miss  E. 
Schroeder,  a  discretionary  premium  for  her  fine  Spanish  chesnuts  ;  to 
Gen.  T.  M.  Forman,  a  discretionary  premium  for  his  late  cherry. 

Floioers — For  the  best  collection  of  the  Camelliffl  japonica,  including 
the  greatest  number  of  kinds  and  finest  bloom,  to  Samuel  Feast  ;  for 
the  best  seedling  Camelh'rt  japonica,  to  Zebulon  Waters  ;  for  collection 
of  dahlias,  to  John  Feast  ;  for  seedling  dahlias,  to  Gideon  B.  Smith  ; 
for  azaleas,  to  Edward  Kurtz  ;  for  amaryllisses,  to  Edward  Kurtz  ;  for 
collection  of  pelargoniums,  to  J.  Feast  ;  for  seedling  pelargoniums,  to 
Z.  Waters  ;  for  China  roses  in  open  ground,  to  S.  Feast  ;  for  chrysan- 
themums, to  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Keerl  ;  for  carnations,  including  seedlings, 
to  Z.  Waters  ;  for  tulips,  to  Thomas  Edmondson  ;  for  hyacinths,  to 
Mrs.  B.  L  Cohen  ;  for  ])rimula  polyanthuses,  to  Sanuiel  Feast ;  for 
collection  of  succulents  in  bloom,  to  the  Gardener  of  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege ;  for  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  to  Jno.  Feast  ;  for  the  finest 
and  rarest  exotic,  the  amateur  premium,  to  Samuel  Feast  ;  a  discretion- 
ary premium  to  William  Wilson,  for  his  fine  seedling  dahlia,  the  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  dollars  were  given  away  in  premiums. 

{Farmer  and  Gardener.) 
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Art.  VI.     Quincy  Market. 
From     To 


Roots,  Tubers,  ^c. 


Potatoes  : 

^  S  per  barrel, . . . . 

Conamon,  <  ^      u    i   i 

(  per  bushel, .  .  .  . 

/-lu  ^  per  barrel,    . 

Cnenangoes,  <  ^     u    \    \ 

"        I  per  busliel, .  . 

•c    *      ..    ^  per  barrel, .  .  . . 
Eastport,  <^     ,      ,    ,' 

'       '  (  per  bushel,  .  .  .  • 

Nc     .■     S  per  barrel,.  . 
ova  bcotia,  <  '^     ,     ,    , 

I  per  bushel, . . 

Turnips  : 

New,  per  bunch, 

Yellow  French,  per  bushel, 
Onions  : 

Old,  per  bushel, 

New,  per  bunch, 

Beets,  per  bunch, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, .  .  . 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


$cts.^  cts. 


1  00  |1 

m 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages  :  per  dozen. 

Old, 

New,  each, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 

Dock  tops,  per  peck, 

Beet  tops,  per  peck, 

English  Sorrel,  per  half  peck, 
Water  Cresses,  per  half  peck, 
English  Mustard,  per  half  p'k. 

Rhubarb,  per  pound, 

Asparagus,  per  bunch,  (25  ea.) 

Peas  •  i  P^^'  '^"*'^*''' 

■  i  per  peck, 


10 
1  00 

none. 

6 

12^ 

1  00 

75 

12 

8 

20 

14 


none. 
12 


25 

£0 
50 
62.1 
50' 

25 

00 


1  50 

8 
1  25 

m 


none. 

3 

6 

3 

6 

121 

17 

^n 

12i 

17 

25 

25 

12i 

17 

4 

6 

10 

12.^ 

I  50 

2  00 

37i 

50 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins, 


From,   To 


$  CtS.'^  Ct3, 


Common  crookneck,  per  cwt.'none 

West  India,  per  pound, 2 

Pumpkins,  each none. 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, .  . 

Savory, per  bunch, 

SpearJniut,  per  bunch., . 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert : 

Baldwins,  ^P*''- 5"'^^'' • 
'  I  per  dozen,.. 

Russetts,  5P^''i"^7V" 
i  per  bushel,.. 

Strawberries,  per  box:  (1  qt.) 

Keen's  Seedling, 

Common, 

Nood, 

Cherries,  per  quart, 

Gooseberries,  (green)  pr  quart. 
Currants,  (green)  per  quart,.  . 

Watermelons,  each, 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Grapes :  per  pound, 

Malaga, 

Hot-house, 

Cucumbers,  each, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel, 

Oransres 


5  per  box, 
'  I  per  dozen,. 


C  per  box, . 


Lemons,  -^  , 

'  (  per  dozen. 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 

Walnuts,  5  P'^'^f'*'"!;^'' 

I  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  (sweet)  per  pound,.  . 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 


none. 

25 

4  00 

2  00 

75 
50 
37 
50 

m 

6 

1  00 

10 

37 

1  00 
12 1 

3  00 

4  00 
25 

2  50 
20 
25 


75 
20 
12 
12 


50 
5  00 
2  25 

1  00 
75 
50 
75 


8 

25 

50 

1  25 

25 

00 

50 

25 


Remarks.  The  unprecedented  cold,  wet,  and  cloudy  weather,  with 
easterly  winds,  which  has  prevailed,  with  scarcely  the  intermission  of  a 
day  of  sunshine,  since  the  date  of  our  last,  has  tended  to  greatly  retard 
the  ripening  of  fruits  and  the  maturing  of  early  spring  vegetables.  As 
we  anticipated,  if  the  cold  weather  continued,  which  was  then  preva- 
lent, such  products  as  we  get  early  in  June  would  not,  this  season, 
come  to  hand  until  a  later  period.  The  supplies  have  been  barely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  prices  remain  high.  Of  potatoes 
there  is  a  moderate  stock  on  hand  :  prices  are  firmer,  and  Nova  Scotiaa 
somewhat  higher  :  the  supply  will  be  wholly  diminished  by  the  time 
new  ones  come  in.  Turnips  are  plenty,  and  very  fine.  Onions  are 
very  scarce  ;  no  old  ones  are  to  be  found,  and  the  spring  crop  is  very 
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light,  the  severity  of  the  winter  having  partially  destroyed  many  large 
plantations.  Carrots,  beets,  &c.  are  nearly  all  gone.  Radishes  are 
very  plenty.  Of  cabbages  a  few  heads  of  this  year's  crop  have  come 
to  hand  this  week,  and  sold  readily  at  quotations  ;  they  were  rather 
small.  Lettuce  continues  abundant  and  cheap.  Beet  tops  and  spin- 
ach are  now  more  plentiful  than  other  greens.  Water  cresses  are  gone. 
Asparagus  keeps  up  at  a  remarkably  high  price,  and  the  supplies  have 
been  small.  Rhubarb  is  plentiful.  Peas  have  been  in  the  market  but 
a  few  days,  and  prices  are  yet  high  ;  they  are  tolerably  well  filled. 
West  India  squashes  are  more  abundant  than  we  have  ever  known 
them  ;  and  the  great  number  which  are  weekly  brought  into  this  market 
has  caused  quite  a  depression  in  the  price. 

Apples  continue  scarce  ;  our  quotations  will  show  the  advance  of 
prices  :  a  few,  commonly  termed  the  rock  apple,  are  to  be  had,  which 
are  very  fine.  Strawberries  are  not  abundant,  nor  of  very  good  qual- 
ity ;  the  cold  wet  weather  having  prevented  them  from  acquiring  their 
peculiar  fine  flavor  ;  a  few  Keen's  seedlings  have  come  to  hand,  of  very 
large  size  ;  Early  Virginias,  royal  scarlets,  and  the  old  Wood,  are  the 
most  abundant.  Methven  scarlets  are  now  considerably  cultivated,  and 
their  fine  appearance  commands  for  them  a  good  price.  A  few  cherries 
from  New  York  came  to  hand  to-day,  of  rather  ordinary  quality.  Green 
gooseberries  and  currants  for  tarts  are  plenty.  Some  watermelons 
from  the  West  Indies  also  made  their  appearance  in  the  market  this 
week  ;  they  sold  readily  at  our  quotations.  Pine-apples  are  very  plenty, 
several  thousand  having  arrived  during  the  last  fortnight.  White 
sweet  water  and  black  Hamburg  grapes,  from  hot-houses  in  the  vicinity, 
came  to  hand  this  week  ;  they  were  exceedingly  fine.  Cranberries  are 
very  scarce,  and  few  remain  on  hand.  Yours,  M.  T.,  Boston,  June, 
1836, 


Art,  VII,     Meteorological  Notice. 


The  month  of  May,  up  to  about  the  20th,  was  very  fine,  with  but 
few  cold  winds  and  but  little  rain.  The  morning  of  the  i4th  was  rather 
cool  ;  in  some  places  water  froze,  and  early  crops  were  considerably  in- 
jured. After  the  20th  the  wind,  which  had  previously  ranged  from  S.  E. 
to  S.  W.,  set  in  from  the  N.  E.,  accompanied  with  a  cold  drizzling  rain, 
which  continued  until  June. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  53^  20' — highest,  79"  ;  lowest, 
16°  32'  above  zero. 

Winds.— N.  E.  eleven  days— E.  five— S.  E.  two— S.  seven— S.  W. 
three — W.  two — N.  W.  one  day. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  twenty-one  days — light,  ten  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather. — Fine,  thirteen  days — Fair,  eight  days— 
Cloudy,  ten  days. 

Rainy,  seven  days. 
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FOR  JULY. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  will  by  this  time  have 
made  a  growth  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  house  ;  keep  the  tendrils  and 
laterals  cut  off,  as  befoi'e  recommended,  and  the  wood  will  be  much 
stronger  :  also  keep  them  tied  up  to  the  trellis,  and  not  let  the  shoots 
run  together.  Give  attention  as  directed  in  our  last,  and  on  no  account 
neglect  to  look  over  the  vines  at  least  every  other  day.  The  grapes 
will  now  have  acquired  the  size  of  small  peas,  and  wdl  be  swelling 
very  rapidly  ;  give  them  frequent  syringinjjs,  and,  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues dry,  the  borders  should  be  flooded  with  water.  Attention  should 
be  given,'  and  the  clusters  thinned  out,  so  that  berries  will  not  crowd 
one  another.  Vines  in  the  open  air  will  now  have  set  their  fruit  ;  keep 
them  regularly  trimmed,  and  occasionally  water  with  liquid  manure. 

Grape  eyes  in  pots  should  be  kept  well  watered,  and  the  shoots  tied 
to  strong  stakes. 

Peach  trees  in  pots  should  be  kept  well  watered,  and  the  fruit  thinned 
out,  this  month. 

Plum  trees  should  be  looked  over,  and  all  the  fruit  that  falls  from 
them  should  be  given  to  swine. 

Strawberry  beds  should  now  receive  attention.  As  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  all  picked,  give  the  beds  a  good  weeding,  and  cut  away  all  small 
superfluous  runners  ;  if  none  are  wanted  to  make  another  bed,  let 
them  be  cut  away  altogether.  Where  wanted  for  forcing,  the  runners 
may  be  pegged  into  pots  filled  with  a  rich  soil,  and,  when  rooted,  cut 
off,  and  removed  to  a  shady  situation. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias  may  yet  be  planted  ;  and,  if  the  weather  continues  warm 
■and  the  plants  are  tolerably  strong,  they  will  bloom  abundantly.  We 
have  known  small  plants  raised  from  cutrtngs  the  latter  part  of  June, 
planted  out  in  July,  produce  floAvers  through  all  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Set  in  a  deep  rich  sandy  soil.  Stake  those  plants 
set  out  in  June. 

Azaleas  may  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings  planted  in  sand. 

Biennial  and  perennial  seeds  may  yet  be  planted — sow  in  a  light  rich 
soil,  well  pulverized  ;  transplant  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  two  or  three 
inches  high. 

Carnations  may  be  now  layed  with  success.  Seedlings  raised  in 
boxes  should  also  be  transplanted  into  the  border. 

Annual  flower  seeds  of  many  kinds  will  bloom  finely  in  September 
and  October,  if  now  sown. 

Calceolarias  should  be  propagated  from  cuttings  this  month. 

Tulips,  rananculuses,  hyacinths,  S^c,  should  be  taken  up  this  month; 
choose  a  dry  day  to  do  this. 

Rose-bushes  infested  with  the  aphides  should  be  syrmged  with  tobac- 
co-water.    Plants  may  be  budded  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Geraniums. — Cuttings  of  these  should  now  be  put  in.  For  directions 
see  Vol.  I. 

Green-house  plants  of  all  sorts  may  be  propagated  this  month. 
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Art.  I.  Remarks  on  the  Fitness  of  the  different  Styles  of 
.Architecture  for  the  Construction  of  Country  Residences,  and 
on  the  Employment  of  Vases  in  Garden  Scenery.  By  A.  J. 
Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  witness  the  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  taste  for  building,  which  is  extending  itself 
throughout  the  country.  Here,  where  from  the  scarcity  of  good 
architects  to  direct  the  public  taste,  that  taste  must  be  formed 
and  controlled,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  landed  proprietors 
themselves,  it  reflects  the  more  credit  upon  its  possessors. 
From  the  buildings  of  a  country,  as  they  exhibit,  in  their  exter- 
nal appearance  and  internal  arrangement,  the  evidences  of  com- 
fort, convenience,  elegance  of  proportion,  and  beauty  of  detail, 
the  traveller  indeed  may  form  a  very  just  opinion  of  the  charac- 
ter of  its  inhabitants  ; — he  can  distinguish,  in  different  countries, 
the  general  march  of  civihzation,  exhibited  in  the  wants  of  those 
inhabitants,  dependant  upon  the  degrees  of  intelligence  and  cul- 
tivation of  which  they  may  be  possessed — from  a  savage  state 
of  barbarism,  when  man  subsists  by  hunting,  and  constructs  for 
himself  a  rude  hut  of  bark  or  logs,  to  those  refined  stages  of 
society,  in  which  the  luxury  of  man  has  caused  him  to  expend 
milhons  in  the  erection  of  a  single  palace. 

Judging,  in  this  manner,  of  the  state  of  a  population  by  their 
apparent  wants,  in  the  domestic  and  social  relations,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  art  by  which  they  satisfy  those  wants — we 
conceive  that,  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  the  stranger 
must  derive  a  highly  favorable  impression  from  observations  of 
this   nature.     The  great  number  of  tasteful  villas,  neat  farm- 
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houses  and  comfortable  cottages  scattered  every  where,  by  the 
borders  of  our  high-roads,  on  the  margins  of  our  rivers  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  our  towns  and  cities,  display  an  air  of  almost 
universal  neatness  and  enjoyment,  that  speaks  louder  than  words 
ill  favor  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  inmates. 
If  there  are  but  few  splendid  mansions  and  costly  palaces,  there  are, 
on  the  contrary,  but  few  of  those  materials  which  form  the  almost 
invariable  accessories  to  such  pictures — few  miserable  hovels 
and  comfortless  tenements,  bespeaking  poverty  and  misery  in 
their  inhabitants. 

We  have  noticed,  with  much  pleasure  and  a  slight  degree  of  fear, 
the  great  prevalence  of  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture  in  our 
buildings  erected  for  country  residences,  within  a  few  years  past ; 
— pleasure,  because  a  Grecian  villa,  with  its  elegant  proportions 
and  chaste  purity  of  style,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
structures  for  the  habitation  of  man  ; — fear,  that,  in  the  universal 
mania  for  the  five  orders,  our  country  gentlemen  would  either 
entirely  forget,  or  argue  themselves  into  the  belief,  that  there  is 
no  architecture  but  the  Grecian.  There  is  nothing  which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  wonderful  beauty  of  nature  as  her  endless 
variety.  The  most  chaste  and  pleasing  object  may  weary  to  the 
eye  by  constant  repetition,  and  the  most  classic  and  correct  style 
of  Grecian  architecture  may  become  monotonous  and  tiresome, 
if  every  structure  that  we  meet  with,  from  the  smallest  cottage 
upwards,  is  ornamented  with  its  Doric,  Ionic  or  Corinthian  por- 
tico. This  is  not  all.  In  the  perpetually  varied  surface  which 
the  face  of  our  country  assumes,  it  is  not  alike  in  every  situation 
that  the  Grecian  architecture  is  appropriate.  The  smooth  or 
gently  undulating  plain — the  smiling  cultivated  country,  and  that 
peaceful  expression  of  the  landscape  which  is  in  good  keeping 
with,  and  should  accompany  the  horizontal  lines  and  regular 
symmetry  of  the  Grecian  style,  are  by  no  means  to  be  found  in 
every  situation,  nor  is  it,  in  all  cases,  desirable  that  they  should 
be  component  parts  of  every  country  residence.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  persons  prefer,  or  are  attached,  by  associations,  to 
districts  of  country  where  the  features  are  wilder,  more  roman- 
tic and  picturesque — where  the  hand  of  man  has  been  only  par- 
tially laid  upon  the  forest,  and  where,  in  her  lofty  mountains, 
rugged  defiles  and  shadowy  woods,  nature  has  stamped  a  charac- 
ter of  rugged  grandeur  and  beauty  upon  the  scene,  which  art 
may  never  efface.  It  is  not  in  such  situations  that  a  person  of 
taste  will  desire  to  see,  or  feel  satisfied  with,  the  pohshed  style  of 
the  Greek  temple.  He  will  rather  prefer  a  style  like  the  Gothic, 
which  sprung  up  among  the  rocks  and  fastnesses  of  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  and  which,  from  its  very  origin,  nature  and 
character,  is  admirably  adapted  to  harmonize  with  nature  in  her 
wildest  and  most  picturesque  aspects.     The  Gothic  and  baronial 
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castles  have,  it  is  true,  passed  away  with  those  feudal  times 
which  gave  rise  to  them  ;  but  the  Gothic  architecture  is  by  no 
means  less  adapted  to  the  wants  of  modern  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Gothic  cottage,  irregular  and  picturesque  in  its  outline, 
may,  in  its  internal  arrangement,  be  made  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  domestic  hfe,  while,  unhke  the  Grecian  (which 
is  a  whole  in  itself),  subsequent  additions  may  be  made  to  the 
edifice,  and  only  add  to  the  beauty  and  good  effect  of  the  entire 
building.  By  thus  adapting  the  style  of  architecture  to  the 
character  of  the  scene  in  which  it  is  placed,  a  point  quite  lost 
sight  of  in  works  upon  architecture  (and  which,  as  there  is  no 
practice  of  landscape  gardening  in  this  country,  may  be  very 
properly  inculcated  through  a  medium  like  the  present) ,  a  har- 
mony and  variety  is  produced  by  these  two  styles  alone,  which 
will  be  productive  of  the  highest  pleasure.  But,  in  the  erection 
of  country  residences,  we  would  by  no  means  desire  to  be  Hmited 
to  these  two  styles,  and,  like  some  architects,  consider  every 
thing  else  barbarous.  On  the  contrary,  we  consider  any  style 
of  architecture  the  most  suitable  and  proper,  which  shall  be 
found,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  to  attain  and  answer  the  ends 
desired.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps  questionable  whether 
the  Grecian,  with  its  open  colonnades,  so  dehghtful  under  a  warm 
sky,  is  as  suitable  for  a  northern  climate  like  ours,  as  the  Gothic, 
with  its  thick  walls  and  comfortable  apartments.  But  as  we 
have  all  the  extremes  of  temperature  in  this  cUmate  which  are 
found  under  the  remote  zones  of  latitude,  a  greater  variety  of 
forms  may  also  be  permitted  in  building,  than  in  either  a  very 
hot  or  cold  country. 

In  applying  these  two  principles,  viz.  fitness  to  the  end  de- 
sired, and  harmony  of  expression  with  the  landscape,  to  the  villas 
and  seats  of  our  inhabitants,  a  person  of  judicious  taste  will 
readily  perceive  great  faults,  both  in  the  style  of  architecture 
selected,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  sites  ;  and  it  cannot  also  fail 
of  occurring  to  him  how  many  beautiful  and  admirably  adapted 
forms  for  private  dwellings  are  totally  neglected,  from  a  perverse 
blindness  to  every  thing  but  the  prevailing  mode.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  more  appropriate,  agreeable  and  beautiful  residence 
for  a  citizen  who  retires  to  the  country  for  the  summer,  than  a 
modern  Itahan  villa,  with  its  ornamented  chimneys,  its  broad  ve- 
randah, forming  a  fine  shady  promenade,  and  its  cool  breezy 
apartments.  Placed  where  a  pleasant  prospect  could  be  enjoyed 
— a  few  statues  distributed  with  taste  over  the  well-kept  lawn — a 
few  Italian  poplars,  with  their  conical  summits  rising  out  of  the 
gracefully-rounded  clumps  of  fohage  which  should  surround  it — 
the  whole  would  be  quite  perfect  and  delightful.  If,  again,  we 
imagine  a  quiet  village,  nestled  at  the  foot  of  some  of  our  fine 
mountains,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  is  a  pretty  picturesque 
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valley,  with  a  glimpse  at  the  blue  sky,  rocks,  and  a  waterfall, 
pure  air  and  a  delightful  mountain-view — place  there  a  neatly 
constructed  Swiss  cottage,  with  its  long  projecting  eaves,  curious 
galleries,  and  quaint  flight  of  stairs — a  small  farm  stolen  from  the 
surrounding  hills,  with  a  few  cattle  grazing  in  the  fields — per- 
chance a  goat  or  two  browsing  near  the  house,  and  the  picture  is 
complete.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  with  many,  that  the  same 
degree  of  comfort  and  even  of  luxury  may  not  be  attained  in 
structures  of  this  kind  as  in  a  Grecian  villa.  The  same  elegance 
in  the  apartments,  furniture  and  decorations,  always  keeping 
sight  of  a  unity  of  expression,  may  be  permitted  ;  and,  in  short, 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  original  form  of  the  Greek 
temple,  the  prototype  of  our  modern  buildings,  and  are  aware 
how  apparently  unsuitable  such  forms  and  proportions  are  to 
our  domestic  purposes,  will  at  once  appreciate  how  easily  even  a 
Swiss  cottage  can,  by  a  judicious  taste,  widiout  altering  its 
character,  be  so  arranged  internally,  as  to  give  the  greatest  pos- 
sible share  of  comfort,  convenience  and  elegance. 

.  There  is,  also,  yet  much  room  for  improvement  among  us, 
with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  house,  and  the  laying  out  of 
the  grounds  which  surround  it.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find 
some  of  our  finest  houses,  in  the  country,  where  there  is  no  scanti- 
ness of  surface,  placed  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  high-way. 
This,  however,  but  betrays  the  influence  of  habit.  In  the  first 
settlement  of  every  country,  of  course  the  society  of  our  fellow- 
beings  is  strongly  desired  ;  the  highways  being  the  only  means 
of  communication,  and  the  houses  but  thinly  scattered,  they  are 
very  naturally  placed  so  as  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  passer  by, 
and  be  easy  of  access.  But,  in  a  comparatively  thickly  settled 
country,  retirement  is  the  great  desideratum,  and,  upon  estates 
of  any  extent,  therefore,  the  mansion  should  be  placed  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  public  road,  as  that  the  approach  may  give 
some  idea  to  the  stranger  of  the  extent  of  the  grounds.  It  is 
needless  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  the  formation  of  this  approach- 
road,  as,  in  all  cases,  it  will  depend  so  much  upon  the  situation. 
We  would  rather  rely  upon  a  general  unity  of  expression,  than 
upon  any  fixed  rules.  Neither  do  we  conceive  that,  in  this 
country,  we  are  by  any  means  bound  to  follow  undeviatingly 
the  European  modern  style  of  laying  out  the  grounds.  In  a 
highly  cultivated  country  like  England,  where  the  most  striking 
features  of  nature  are  in  a  great  measure  effaced  by  art,  a  pleasure- 
ground,  formed  in  the  natural  style,  is  capable,  by  contrast,  of 
affording  the  greatest  pleasure.  For  the  same  reason,  here, 
where  nature  still  riots  unsubdued  in  all  her  magnificence  and 
grandeur,  it  would,  in  many  cases,  be  idle  and  absurd  to  attempt 
to  imitate  her.  An  artificial  cascade,  or  the  water-works  of 
Versailles,  would  be  but  paltry  affairs,  if  placed  by  the  side  of 
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Niagara.  There  is,  however,  room  for  the  display  of  various 
styles,  as  well  in  laying  out  ground  as  in  building,  and,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  old  Atlantic  cities,  well  kept  grounds,  in 
the  modern  style,  would  be  at  once  appropriate  and  delightful. 
So  also  in  those  wilder  situations  in  the  country,  where  nature 
exists  in  her  pristine  loveliness,  the  eye  is  occasionally  delighted 
to  witness  the  work  of  art — a  fine  building  and  a  stately  avenue. 
In  short,  the  ultimatum  of  our  wishes  is,  to  see  our  numerous 
and  inteUigent  landed  proprietors  exercising  a  well  cultivated 
and  nicely  discriminating  taste,  with  which,  taking  advantage  of 
the  location,  they  would  produce,  in  their  buildings  and  grounds, 
the  greatest  beauty  and  enjoyment,  combined  with  a  perfect  har- 
mony of  expression,  in  the  whole  scene. 

It  will  not  be  inadvertent  to  the  present  hasty  remarks  to  hint 
at  the  additional  charm  which  may  be  produced  in  highly  finished 
places,  especially  where  the  buildings  are  in  the  Grecian  style, 
by  introducing  into  the  lawns  and  gardens  the  classic  vase  in  its 

different  forms,*  and,  if  thought  desi- 
rable, statues  also.  They  serve  as  it 
were  as  a  connecting  link  between  so 
highly  artificial  an  object  as  a  modern 
villa,  and  the  verdant  lawns  and  gay 
gardens  which  surround  it.  Elevated 
upon  pedestals,  and  placed  at  suitable 
points  in  the  view — on  the  parapets  of 
terraces  near  the  house — before  a 
group  of  foliage  upon  the  lawn,  and 
at  proper  intervals  in  the  garden, 
they  give  a  classic  and  elegant  air 
to  the  whole,  which  adds  greatly  to 
its  value.  Beautiful  in  their  forms, 
contrasting  finely  with  the  deep  green 
of  vegetation,  and  leading  the  eye 
gradually  from  their  own  sculptured 
beauty  to  the  architectural  symmetry 
of  the  building,  of  which  they  form  as 
it  were  a  continuous  though  detached 
part,  amalgamating  it  with  the  grounds 
in  which  it  is  placed — their  effect  can 
only  be  appreciated  beforehand  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
excellent  effect  produced  by  their  introduction  into  the  scene. 


*  The  above  are  copies  of  two  handsome  and  cheap  vases  now  man- 
ufactured in  New  York.  Fig.  10  is  two  feet  six  inches  high,  without 
the  pedestal  (6),  and  is  formed  of  plaster  or  Roman  cement  (so  pre- 
pared as  to  withstand  the  weather),  at  Coffee's  manufactory.  Canal 
Street,  New  York,  where  many  other  fine  patterns  may  be  found.    The 
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Another  reason  which  may  be  offered  for  the  mtroduction  of 
vases  into  architectural  and  garden  scenery  is  "  the  gratification 
which  such  objects   afford  to  the  man  of  intelHgence  and  taste. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  objects, 
next  to  the  human  figure,  which  af- 
ford as  many  interesting  historical 
associations  as  the  vase.  It  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  the  first  and  last  pro- 
duction of  the  plastic  art.  The  first 
utensil  formed  by  man,  in  the  dawn 
of  civihzation  in  every  country,  is  a 
vessel  or  vase  for  holding  water  ; 
and  that  on  which  the  highest  re- 
sources of  art  are  bestowed,  in  ages 
of  the  greatest  refinement,  is  a  vase 
or  vessel  for  holding  wine.  In  the 
first  case,  it  is  hollowed  out  of  a 
gourd,  or  rudely  shaped  of  clay,  and 
dried  in  the  sun  ;  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  it  is  manufactured  of  costly 
metals  or  precious  stones  ;  or,  if  of 
common  materials,  such  as  stone, 
earthenware  or  glass,  it  is  rendered 
valuable  by  the  taste  and  skill  be- 
stowed on  its  form  and  ornaments. 
The  history  of  every  country  may 
be  traced  by  its  vases  no  less  than  by  its  coins  ;  and  the  history 
of  all  countries  is  set  before  us  in  the  vases  of  all  countries."  * 


vase  is  beautiful  and  the  workmanship  excellent.  Fig.  1 1 ,  three  feet 
four  inches  high,  is  a  fine  terra-cotta  vase,  which  may  be  bronzed  or 
colored  in  imitation  of  marble.  This  vase  has  a  handsome  bas  relief 
upon  the  sides,  and  is  manufactured  at  the  Salamander  works,  82  Cannon 
Street,  New  York.  These  and  all  other  vases  should  never  be  set 
down  directly  upon  the  lawn  or  in  the  garden,  but  placed  upon  proper 
pedestals  (6),  as  shown  in  the  figures. 

*  Loudon,  X.  494. 
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Art.  II.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Brompton  and  Ten-week 
Stocks,  for  producing  Flowers  in  the  Spring.  By  the  Con- 
ductors. 

The  beauty  and  fragrance  of  all  the  stock  tribe,  or  gilli-flow- 
ers,  as  they  are  often  termed,  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  eulogize  them  at  this  time  ;  though  common 
in  every  garden,  from  that  of  the  most  humble  cottage  to  that 
of  the  grandest  palace,  yet  they  lose  none  of  their  attractiveness 
by  their  general  cultivation. 

To  blossom  stocks  in  perfection  some  little  care  is  requisite, 
especially  when  wanted  to  display  their  flowers  in  the  spring 
months.  They  are  of  that  class  of  plants  which  throw  out  few, 
very  few  fibrous  roots,  and  are  consequently  difficult  of  removal; 
if  the  plants  are  large  the  operation  of  transplanting  is  generally 
attended  with  a  loss  of  half  or  two  thirds  of  them,  however  so 
carefully  it  may  be  performed  ;  and,  as  the  common  mode  of 
growing  them  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  open  border,  in  spring, 
and  remove  the  plants  into  pots  upon  the  approach  of  frost,  in 
the  autumn,  when  they  are  of  large  size,  a  great  majority  of  the 
plants  are  annually  lost.  Double  flowers  only  are  desirable;  and 
as  the  Brompton  stocks  do  not  show  their  blossoms  the  first 
season,  so  as  to  distinguish  them,  a  large  part  of  the  number 
taken  up  are  generally  single  ;  this,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the 
plants,  occasions  great  disappointment,  and  often,  out  of  some 
dozens  of  seedlings,  the  cultivator  has  left,  in  the  blooming 
season,  only  ten  or  twelve  good  plants. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  the  following  mode  of  growing 
the  plants  may  not  be  unacceptable  ; — perhaps  the  space  which 
we  occupy  in  this  detail  might  be  much  better  employed  in  giv- 
ing the  manner  of  cultivating  rare  plants, — but  as  the  stock  is 
not  yet  grown  to  near  that  perfection  with  us  as  with  the  English 
gardeners,  we  hope  we  shall  be  excused  for  throwing  out  a  few 
hints  on  the  subject.  We  commence  first  with  the  perennial 
stocks. 

The  Brompton  stock  (J^fathiola  incana). — The  Brompton, 
Queen,  and  other  perennial  kinds,  with  the  different  varieties, 
which  now  amount  to  upwards  of  twenty,  are  all  cultivated  in 
nearly  the  same  manner,  and  these  remarks  apply  equally  to 
each. 

The  only  way  of  raising  the  plants  successfully  is  from  seed  : 
we  have  known  them  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  have  so  grown 
them  ourselves,  but  they  were  weak  stunted  plants,  and  not 
worth  having.  We  would  never  recommend  to  the  amateur  or 
gardener  this  mode  of  procuring  his  plants,  as  it  will  cause  much 
care  and  labor,  without  his  receiving  any  reward  in  return.     The 
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object  of  growing  the  stock  from  cuttings  is  to  perpetuate  any 
particularly  fine  double  variety  ;  but  if  pains  is  taken  in  sowing 
the  seed,  or  if  good  is  procured  from  any  seedsman,  a  majority  of 
the  plants  will  come  double  :  we  have  knOwn  instances  where 
five  out  of  six  of  the  ten-week  stocks  have  been  full  double. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  June,  in  partially  shaded 
situations — perhaps  on  a  border  facing  the  north,  by  no  means 
on  a  south  one,  as  the  sun  would  be  too  powerful — in  drills 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  The  soil  should  be  made  light,  rich, 
and  fine,  and  the  seeds  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  ; 
they  will  soon  make  their  appearance  above  the  soil,  and  should 
be  thinned  out  so  as  to  stand  about  four  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
If  dry  weather  ensues,  give  them  gentle  waterings,  with  soft 
water,  and  they  will  grow  rapidly  :  keep  them  clear  of  weeds. 
About  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  or  early  in  July,  preparation 
should  be  made  to  take  them  up  into  number  two  pots.  For  this 
purpose,  have  ready  some  good  rich  sandy  loam;  take  up  the  plants 
carefully,  and,  when  all  are  potted  that  are  wanted,  give  a  good 
watering,  and  set  them  in  a  shady  place  for  a  week  or  two  ; 
afterwards  remove  to  a  sunnier  aspect,  where  they  may  stand 
until  August,  when  they  must  be  shifted  into  number  threes. 
Give  them  plenty  of  water,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  frost,  they 
may  be  taken  into  the  green-house,  or  wintered  in  frames. 

In  the  month  of  February,  as  many  as  are  wanted  to  flower  in 
pots  should  be  repotted  into  number  fours,  in  a  similar  compost 
to  the  above  named  ;  the  remainder  can  be  kept  in  the  same 
pots  until  May,  and  then  turned  into  the  flower  border,  where 
they  will  make  a  fine  display  in  June  and  July.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  liberally  supplied  with  water,  daring  the  spring 
growth,  and  they  will  throw  up  strong  spikes  of  blossoms.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  in  July  and  early  in  August,  but  the  plants 
will  not  be  near  so  strong,  although  they  will  show  tolerably 
fine  flowers.  The  pots  can  be  plunged  in  the  ground  after  their 
best  bloom  is  over,  and,  if  the  plants  are  headed  down  and  re- 
potted into  a  larger  size  before  they  are  taken  into  their  winter 
habitation,  they  will  produce  abundant  spikes  of  fine  flowers  the 
ensuing  spring. 

The  Ten-ioeek  Stock  [Mnihidla  annua). — The  ten-week 
stock  does  not  require  so  much  care  to  bloom  it  to  perfection  as 
the  Brompton.  It  is  easily  grown  as  an  annual  plant,  and  masses 
of  it  planted  out  in  the  border  have  an  elegant  appearance,  and 
fill  the  air  with  its  dehcious  fragrance  :  indeed,  it  is  one  of  those 
valuable  annuals  without  which,  the  mignonnette,  and  some  one 
or  two  others,  our  gardens  would  be  destitute  of  fragrant  blos- 
soms throughout  the  summer.  There  are  now  an  immense 
number  of  varieties,  including  what  are  called  the  new  Russian, 
or  close  flowering,   and  the  new  German  stocks  ;  of  each  of 
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these  there  are  varieties  of  all  shades,  from  the  purest  white  to 
the  deepest  purple,  and  also  spotted,  edged,  and  variegated 
kinds.  To  German  gaixleners  and  amateurs  we  are  indebted  for 
the  improvement  of  this  fine  tribe. 

Seeds  of  the  ten-week  should  be  sown  at  different  periods,  as 
the  plants  are  wanted  to  bloom  in  succession.  Some  English 
cultivators  make  five  or  six  sowings  ;  but  three,  or  four  at  the 
most,  are  sufficient  to  ensure  a  good  succession  of  flowers  : 
these  may  be  made  in  February,  April,  June  and  August.  The 
sowing  in  the  two  former  months  should  be  made  in  pots  in  the  hot- 
bed ;  the  two  latter  do  equally  as  well  in  the  open  border.  All 
that  is  necessary  in  February  is,  to  keep  the  plants  from  drawing 
up  weak,  by  giving  plenty  of  air  :  in  April  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger. The  June  and  August  sowings  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  recommended  for  the  Brompton  stock.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  have  made  four  or  five  leaves,  transplant  them  care- 
fully into  number  one  pots,  *in  which  they  may  be  kept  through 
the  winter  :  observe  the  same  care  in  regard  to  shade,  water, 
&c.,  as  recommended  for  the  Brompton.  By  thus  putting  them 
in  small  pots,  a  great  quantity  of  plants  can  be  kept  in  a  little 
space.  Early  in  February  repot  those  wanted  to  bloom  early, 
into  number  threes,  in  a  soil  composed  of  three  quarters  light 
sandy  loam  and  one  quarter  well  decomposed  manure.  Those 
not  repotted  may  be  turned  into  the  border  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  By  this  method  the  plants  will  be  strong 
and  bushy,  with  numerous  spikes  of  handsome  flowers. 

If  the  plants  are  sheltered  in  frames,  care  should  be  given  that 
it  is  not  too  wet,  as  they  would  be  hkely  to  damp  off".  The 
bottom  of  it  should  be  made  dry,  and  the  plants  set  on  boards.  A 
green-house  is  not  so  good  a  place  for  them  as  in  a  frame,  but 
they  do  very  well  in  the  former. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  the  ten-week  stock,  and 
also  the  Brompton,  called  the  wall-leaved  ;  that  is,  with  foliage 
hke  the  wall  flower.  They  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  should 
not  be  forgotten  in  a  collection.  The  German  catalogue  enume- 
rates upwards  of  twenty  of  them. 

We  are  anxious  to  see  the  stock  cultivated  to  greater  perfec- 
tion than  it  yet  is  ;  but  we  know  that  many  persons  do  not  grow 
them,  only  in  the  open  garden,  as  they  do  not  succeed  in  flower- 
ing them  well.  We  hope,  therefore,  these  few  hasty  remarks 
will  tend  to  render  their  cultivation  easy  to  every,  admirer  of  this 
fine  family. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Brompton  stock  as  perennial:  perhaps 
in  this  we  may  have  erred  ;  most  writers  term  it  biennial,  but 
we  have  seen  fine  strong  plants  in  elegant  bloom,  the  sixth  year 
from  the  seed.  If  not  strictly  perennial,  it  is  certainly  more 
than  biennial. 
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Art.    III.      Calendar  of  Plants  and  Shrubs  in  bloom  from  the 
month  of  May  to  October^  inclusive.    By  the  Conductors. 

We  continue  our  remarks  under  this  head  for  the  month  of 
June.  The  flower-garden,  during  this  month,  begins  to  make  a 
considerable  display,  by  the  successive  blooming  of  the  various 
perennial  plants  and  ornamental  shrubs,  among  which  the  charm- 
ing rose  holds  pre-eminence.  By  a  judicious  selection  of  kinds, 
of  this  richest  of  all  ornaments  to  the  garden,  a  succession  of 
flowers  may  be  kept  up  for  upwards  of  a  month.  The  finer 
varieties  of  pseonies  also  display  their  magnificent  blossoms  in 
June. 

In  gardens,  where  there  are  green-houses  attached,  lemon  and 
orange  trees,  myrtles,  acacias,  and  such  shrubs,  should  be  placed 
in  conspicuous  situations  on  the  border,  or,  if  of  spacious  di- 
mensions enough  to  embrace  a  lawn,  they  will  show  to  most  ad- 
vantage upon  that.  Aloes  and  yuccas  have  a  singular  appear- 
ance ;  the  former,  with  their  thick  fleshy  leaves,  and  the  latter, 
with  their  stiff"  and  rigid  foliage,  contrasting  admirably  with  the 
surrounding  plants  ;  if  large  specimens,  and  growing  in  hand- 
some vases  of  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  they  are  still  more 
attractive.  The  cultivation  of  plants  in  vases  we  hope  to  see 
become  very  general  ;  in  small  gardens  and  spots  of  ground  in 
thickly  settled  towns,  and,  more  especially,  in  cities,  in  front  of 
dwellings,  where  there  is  not  room  to  cultivate  the  soil,  plants 
growing  in  vases  elevated  in  the  summer  season  on  pedestals 
above  the  railing,  so  as  to  stand  in  full  view  of  persons  passing 
in  the  street,  will  add  greatly  to  the  decoration  of  such  places, 
and  give  them  a  cheerful  character.  In  village  gardens,  highly 
picturesque  effects  may  be  produced  by  placing  such  in  situa- 
tions where,  unobserved  in  a  general  view  of  the  garden,  they 
will,  when  its  parts  are  more  closely  inspected,  show  themselves 
suddenly  to  the  stranger,  and,  by  astonishing  him  with  their  ap- 
pearance, interest  him  by  their  elegance  and  classic  finish. 

But  we  have  digressed  somewhat  from  the  course  of  our  sub- 
ject, and  must  again  return  to  it. 

June. — The  most  splendid  productions  of  the  garden  this 
month  are  the  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  laurels,  andromedas, 
magnolias,  &.c.  Of  the  species  and  varieties  which  are  truly 
desirable,  we  enumerate  Azalea  calendulacea,  nudiflora,  with 
several  of  its  varieties,  particularly  coccinea  and  rosea,  pontica 
and  p.  alba,  lutea,  pallida  tricolor,  &.c.:  iJhododendron  maxi- 
mum, and  catawbiense.  Magnolia  tripetala,  and  Andromeda 
paniculata  ;  Kalmia  angustifolia  and  latifolia  are  charming  spe- 
cies, and  should  be  planted  in  every  garden,  however  small.  Of 
the  perennials  and  biennials  which  are  in  bloom  this  month,  are 
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Pentstemon  ovktum,  difFusum  pubescens,  and  r^seum,  Gall- 
lairdia  aristata  and  bicolor,  Phlox  maculata,  bimaculata,  glome- 
rata,  disticha,  sauveolens,  and  ovata  Listomdna  ;  all  beautiful, 
particularly  so  the  latter  :  Potentilla  reptans  flore  pleno,  charm- 
ing for  rock  work  ;  Papaver  orientahs  and  bracteatum  ;  splendid 
plants  :  jDelphinium  sinensis  flore  pleno,  maximum  fl.  pi.,  and 
elegans  fl.  pi.  ;  among  the  most  splendid  of  the  perennials,  and 
growing  without  the  least  care  :  D.  elatum,  and  exaltatum,  both 
ornamental  for  their  tall  growth  and  long  spikes  of  blossoms  : 
(Spirse^a  filipendula,  and  filipendula  fl.  pleno,  highly  showy  and 
elegant :  J5ictamnus  albus,  Veronica  latifolia  and  caucasica  : 
Valeriana  rubra.  Campanula  aggregata,  pumila,  eliptica,  and 
medium,  of  both  colors,  blue  and  white  ;  the  former  species  is 
quite  new  and  exceedingly  beautiful  :  Eschscholtzia  californica, 
Astrantia  major.  Lychnis  Flos  Jovis,  Lupinus  polyphylius,  /So- 
phora  australis,  foxgloves,  purple  and  white,  sweet-williams, 
pinks  and  carnations  ;  Lihum  spectabile,  TYis  siberica,  and  He- 
merocallis  flava.  Of  shrubs,  beside  the  rose,  are  the  guelder 
rose  (Viburnum  O'pulus),  and  Robinia  hispida,  (S'pirse^a 
bella,  the  snowberry  and  syringas  (Philadelphus  coronarius  and 
grandiflorus) . 

Among  the  paeonies,  the  most  magnificent  display  their  gor- 
geous blossoms  this  month ;  such  as  P.  albiflora  Whitlejn, 
Humei  and  fragrans  ;  officinalis  albicans,  rubra  and  atroriibens, 
and  pai'adoxica  fimbriata  :  P.  Reevesrdna  is  very  splendid,  but 
is  quite  rare  ;  no  plants  can  surpass  in  splendor  these  species 
and  varieties  ;  they  will  grow  in  any  situation,  and  are  valuable 
to  set  in  shady  places  and  under  trees,  where  but  few  other  plants 
will  flourish  ;  in  these  habitations  they  retain  their  flowers  in 
beauty  a  much  greater  length  of  time  than  when  grown  in  places 
exposed  to  the  sun.  We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention,  that 
foxgloves  possess  this  same  excellent  quality  ;  we  have  seen 
them  with  flower-spikes  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  under  the 
shade  and  drip  of  trees,  where  the  sun  could  not  penetrate.  Of 
our  indigenous  plants  the  cypripediums  are  exceedingly  hand- 
some, and  deserve  a  place  in  every  garden.  Single  and  double 
Scotch  roses  come  into  bloom  the  earhest ;  after  these  the  cin- 
namon roses  (Rosa  cinnamomea),  and,  successively,  the  old 
white,  province,  and  damask,  with  all  their  innumerable  varieties. 
The  best  sorts  of  hardy  chmbing  roses  are  the  Rosa  rubra  and 
nibifolia,  the  double  Ayrshire,  and  the  old  and  new  crimson 
Boursaidt,  the  latter  of  which  is  superb. 

The  same  observations  which  we  made  in  our  last  relative  to 
turning  plants  into  the  border,  from  the  green-house  or  pit,  if 
either  is  attached  to  the  garden,  apply  to  the  different  operations 
this  month  as  well  as  in  the  last.  As  soon  as  the  perennials 
have  done  flowering,   cut  away  the  dried-up   stems,  and  many 
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kinds  will  throw  up  new  ones,  which  will  be  covered  with  blos- 
soms. Give  attention  to  tying  up  all  high  or  strong  growing 
plants,  as  the  wind  will  sometimes  in  a  few  minutes  destroy  all 
that  the  cultivator  has  lavished  hours  of  his  care  upon  to  bring 
to  perfection. 


Art.  IV.  Some  hints  on  the  Propagation  and  Treatment  of 
the  Sweet-scented  Verbena  [Jllbysia  citriodora).  By  An 
Amateur. 

This  fragrant  plant,  which  is  a  favorite  with  every  lady,  is 
very  easily  grown,  and,  if  planted  out  in  the  open  border,  in 
the  summer,  in  a  warm  situation  and  on  a  Hght,  rich  sandy  loam, 
it  attains  the  size  of  a  large  bush. 

During  the  months  of  July  or  August,  cuttings  may  be  put 
in,  and  they  will  grow  without  any  difficulty.  When  the  new 
shoots  have  made  a  growth  of  three  or  four  inches,  take  them  off 
from  where  they  started  without  using  the  knife,  as  they  will 
root  sooner  by  so  doing.  Strip  off'  about  half  of  the  leaves, 
and  insert  them  in  a  pot  filled  with  leaf  mould  and  sandy  loam, 
with  a  small  portion  of  sand  :  six  or  eight  cuttings  can  be  put 
in  a  pot  four  or  five  inches  across.  Place  them  in  a  shady  situ- 
ation ;  if  a  frame  is  at  hand,  they  would  do  well  in  that :  some 
persons  make  use  of  a  bell  glass  ;  but  I  have  never  had  scarcely 
a  failure  without  them. 

When  they  are  rooted,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  weeks,  they  can  be  potted  off"  into  small  pots,  using  the 
same  compost  as  recommended  for  the  cuttings.  Place  the  plants 
in  a  shady  situation  until  they  strike  out  new  roots,  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  warm  aspect.  If  all  the  plants  are  not 
wanted  in  the  pots,  they  can  be  set  in  the  border,  where  they 
will  make  a  strong  and  rapid  growth,  and  furnish  abundance  of 
shoots  for  cutting  for  bouquets.  This  is  the  best  way  to  manage 
them,  as,  in  the  winter  season,  they  lose  their  foHage,  and  are 
mere  dry  sticks.  To  preserve  them,  however,  a  quantity  of 
young  plants  must  be  kept  in  pots,  as  they  make  such  a  mass  of 
roots,  when  growing  in  the  border,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  transplant  them. 

Upon  the  approach  of  cold  they  may  be  removed  to  the  cellar, 
a  frame,  or  placed  under  the  stage  of  a  green-house.  I  have 
kept  them  in  either  of  these  places  with  equal  success. 
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When  the  plants  are  taken  out  in  spring,  head  them  down, 
and  this  will  cause  them  to  throw  out  strong  new  shoots  ;  they 
may  also,  if  wintered  in  small  pots,  be  repotted  into  a  larger 
size.  For  the  parlor  no  plant  is  better  adapted  ;  and  the  de- 
lightful odor  of  its  foliage,  combined  with  its  pretty  habit,  render 
it  at  once  attractive.  Yours, 

June  16,  1836.  An  Amateur. 


Art.  V.  J\*Gtices  of  neio  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  J\Tagazincs  ;  with  some 
Jiccount  of  those  which  it  ivould  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards''s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shi'ubberj^  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers  ;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by 
John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  nundiers ;  3s.  6i.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 
Ternsfromiacea?. 

CATVIE'LL/.4 
japonica  var.  Poncltelat'ri.     Donckelaei's  Japan  Camellia.     A  splendid  green-house  shrub  ;  growing 
six  to  eight  feet  hiffh  ;  with  varie;;ated  while  and  red  flowers;  appearing  from  February  to  April ; 
propagated  by  grafting  and  inarching;  introduced  to  Holland  from  China.     Cot.  Reg.,  1854. 

This  is  a  new  and  splendid  variety  of  this  magnificent  tribe, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  lately  brought  to  Holland  by  Dr. 
Siebold,  where  it  flowered,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time,  in 
1834.  The  flower  is  not  very  double,  from  the  representation 
of  the  plate,  but  the  petals  are  of  a  rich  crimson  color,  beauti- 
fully blotched  and  spotted  with  white,  something  in  the  style  of 
Chandleri.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  genuine  Japanese  variety.  The 
drawing  was  taken  from  specimens  communicated  by  Mr.  Lowe 
of  Clapton,  in  whose  estabhshment  it  flowered  the  past  winter  : 
he  probably  has  plants  for  sale.      [Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

Onagrdceos. 

GODE'T/^     Spach 
rubic6nda      Lindl.     Ruddy  Godetia.     A   handsome  hardy  anmiai  plant ;    growing  about  two  feet 
high  ;  with  purple  flowers ;  appearing  in  July  and  August ;  a  native  of  California.   Bot.  Reg.,  1856. 

A  very  beautiful  species   of  the  primrose,  now  belonging  to 
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Godetia,  since  this  genus  has  been  estabhshed  by  Mr.  Spach. 
It  is  similar  to  Godetia  Lindley ana  (formerly  (Enothera),  with 
the  exception  of  the  spots  on  the  petals,  which  are  wanting  in 
the  former  ;  it  forms  a  very  agreeable  contrast,  planted  side  of 
it  in  the  border.  In  some  respects  it  is  similar  to  G.  lepida, 
mentioned  in  our  last ;  but  the  flowers  are  twice  as  large,  and 
the  purple  blotch  on  the  petals  is  wanting.  It  is  a  fine  hardy 
annual,  discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  California,  and  sent  to  the 
garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  England  in  July  and  August  last.  (Bot. 
Reg.,  May.) 

'Rosdcece. 

CRATiE'GUS 

orienlcllis  Lindl.  Oriental  Hawthorn.  An  ornamental  hardy  shrub  or  tree  ;  growing  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  in  height ;  flowers  white  ;  appealing  in  May  ;  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  couinion  haw- 
thorn.    Bot.  Reg.,  1852. 

Synonyme  :  JVjT^spilus  orientalis  of  Tournefort. 

This  is  another  of  the  beautiful  species  of  hawthorns  now 
being  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  in  a  fruiting  state.  It 
forms  a  "very  handsome"  tree,  with  snow-white  flowers,  and, 
in  autumn,  its  leaves  assume  a  rich  purple  tint.  The  fruit  is 
quite  large,  and  appears  in  clusters  of  from  four  to  five  in  each, 
on  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  red,  inchning 
to  a  purple  tint,  and  shiny  surface.  This  species  is  stated  to 
be  the  genuine  oriental  mespilus  of  Tournefort,  and  distinct 
from  C.  odoratissima,  to  which  it  has  been  referred,  as  well  as 
from  C  tanacetifolia.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is  compact,  and 
has  the  aspect  of  C.  odoratissima.  The  drawing  was  made  in 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  • 

maroccAna  De  Candolle  Morocco  Hawthorn.  An  ornamental,  hardy  small  tree;  growing  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high  ;  a  native  of  Barbary.     Bot.  Reg.,  1855. 

A  very  pretty  species,  or  variety,  but  not  so  attractive  as  the 
last.  The  leaves  are  glabrous,  long  petioled,  trilobed,  and 
trifid.  The  berries,  which  are  of  a  very  pale  red  or  light  scar- 
let, appear  in  rather  dense  clusters  of  four  or  five  each.  This 
species  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Barbary,  but  it  is  uncertain  ;  it 
grows,  however,  in  Palestine,  having  been  collected  on  Mount 
Sinai  and  St.  Catherine  by  Mr.  Bove  in  1832. 

Dr.  Lindley  states  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  a  mere 
variety  of  heterophylla,  to  which,  in  some  respects,  it  approaches; 
but  some  little  difference  in  the  form  and  color  of  the  fruit  has 
warranted  him  in  constituting  it  a  species.  The  drawing  was 
made  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society  garden.  (Bot.  Reg., 
May.) 

E-wp/ioriiaceae. 

Poinsettia    pulcherrima     Graham  the    Euphorbia   Poinset- 
tifl  of   our  gardens   is  stated,  in  Jamieson's  Journal  for  April 
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(vol.  XX.  p.  412),  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden  from  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  James  Macnab,  in 
November,  1834,  and  flowered  in  the  following  year  ;  subse- 
quently it  blossomed  with  Dr.  Niell,  at  Cannonmills.  "  Noth- 
ing "  it  is  stated,  "can  be  more  ornamental."  It  will  probably 
soon  be  distributed  throughout  England.  Dr.  Graham  states 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  forms  a  distinct  generic  type, 
and  he  has  "  dedicated  it,  if  not  to  its  original  discoverer,  at 
least  to  one  who  has  first  brought  it  into  cultivation,  and  into 
general  notice  among  botanists,  and  through  whose  exertions 
many  additions  to  our  collection  of  plants  from  Mexico  are  ex- 
pected." We  are  glad  to  perceive  this  honor  bestowed  on  one 
whom  we  beheve  in  every  way  deserving  it. — (Edin.  JWw  Phil. 
Journal,  April.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

Iriddcece. 

Antholyza  prealta,  one  of  the  species  sent  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  the  Baron  Von  Ludwig,  as  mentioned  at  p. 
137,  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  distributed 
among  the  members,  has  flowered  in  several  gardens.  It  is 
similar  to  A.  a3thi6pica,  possessing  no  great  beauty,  and  only 
desirable  in  a  collection.  The  flowers  are  small  and  orange- 
colored.  The  flosver-spike  attains  to  the  height  of  four  or  five 
feet.     It  is  easily  cultivated. 

Orchiddcece. 

DENDRO'BIUM. 

In  Paxton''s  Magazine  of  Botany  for  May,  a  magnificent  spe- 
cies is  figured,  under  the  name  of  moniliforme.  It  is  described 
with  ovate-lanceolate  obtuse  leaves  :  stem  a  foot  high  :  flowers 
produced  in  pairs  on  a  common  footstalk  or  peduncle,  springing 
mostly  from  the  top  of  the  stem  :  they  are  of  a  clear  rose  color, 
marked  with  crimson  on  various  parts  of  the  flower.  It  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  was  introduced  a  few  years  since 
into  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a 
very  charming  plant,  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  the  other 
Orchidaceae.  In  their  native  habitations  the  plants  entwine  them- 
selves about  the  branches  of  living  trees,  where  they  flower  in 
great  perfection.  One  or  two  species  of  this  family,  from  South 
America,  have  flowered  in  the  collection  at  Hawthorn  grove  the 
past  spring.     We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  their  names. 

ONCI'DTOM 

allissnnum.     Tallest  Onridium.     A  stove  epiphyte  ;  growing  to  a  considerable  height ;  flowers  yellow 

and  brown.     Bot.  Reg.,  1851. 
Synonyme  :  Epidendrum  altlssimum     Jacg-in.  Stirp.  Amer.  X.  141. 

This  is  the  true  Oncidium  altissimum.     Dr.  Lindley  states 
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that  he  long  since  suspected  that  two  distinct  species  were  con- 
founded under  the  name  of  O.  altissimum,  and  named  one  O. 
Baueri.  He  afterwards  considered  it  a  variety,  and  so  gave  it  in 
his  genera  and  species  of  orchideous  plants.  In  doing  this  he 
now  thinks  he  was  wrong,  as  the  true  altissimum  has  lately  flow- 
ered in  the  superb  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  it  is 
impossible,  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  species,  to  combine 
them  as  once  proposed.  Consequently,  the  O.  altissimum  figured 
at  165  of  the  Botanical  Register  is  the  true  Bauer?',  and  not  a 
variety.  The  plant  is  very  graceful  in  its  habit,  with  a  long 
pendant  spike  of  flowers,  of  a  bright  yellow  and  rich  brown  color. 
{Bat.  Reg.,  May.) 

ZYGOPE'TALUM     HooJcer    (So  named  from  Zygos,  yoke,  and  petulon,  petal,  to  join  ;  in  allusion  to 
the  adhesion  of  the  scdgenients  of  the  perianth,  by  their  bases,  in  the  original  species,) 
cochleare     Lindl.     Spoon-lij/ped  Zvgopetalum.    A  beautiful  stove  epiphyte  ;  growing  ten  or  twelve 
inches  high  ;  with  white  and  blue  flowers  ;  appearing  in  August ;  a  native  of  Trinidad.      Ijot.  Reg., 
1857. 

"  Beautiful  as  all  the  species  of  Zygopetalum  are,  without  ex- 
ception, this  is,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  attractive, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  delicate  waxy  surface  of  the  petals 
and  sepals,  and  the  peculiarly  rich  veining  of  the  lapis  lazuli  blue 
of  its  lip,  but  because  of  its  delicious  fragrance.  If  lilies  of  the 
valley  were  growing  intermingled  with  the  plants,  the  air  could 
not  be  more  perfumed  with  their  pure  and  delightful  odor  than  it 
is  after  the  curious  flowers  of  the  Zygopetalum  have  unfolded." 
This  fine  description  is  sufficient  to  induce  any  cultivator  of  this 
elegant  tribe  to  possess  the  plant  ;  and,  as  it  is  easily  grown,  be- 
ing a  terrestrial  species,  we  hope  it  will  find  its  way  into  our 
collections  of  plants  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  sepals, 
similar  to  those  in  some  of  the  species  of  cypripedium,  are 
white,  as  is  also  the  base  of  the  petals  ;  but  the  edges  of  the 
latter  and  also  the  lip  is  exquisitely  striped  and  veined  with  a 
rich  blue  tint.  It  is  a  native  of  Trinidad.  The  drawing  was 
made  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Knight  of  the  King's  Road. 
[Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

IjilidcecB. 

ORNITHO'GALUM  (An  ancient  name,  adopted  by  the  Latins  from  the  Greeks,  evidently  derived 
from  Ornis,  a  bird,  and  gala,  milk  :  but  its  application  has  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  most  ety- 
mologists.) 

chloroloiicimi  Lindl.  Green  and  While  Ornithogalnm.  A  green-house  bulb  ;  growing  a  fool  or 
more  in  height;  with  greenish-white  flowers;  appearing  in  July ;  a  native  of  Valparaiso.  Dot. 
Reg.,  1853. 

A  pretty  species,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Valparaiso.  The 
flowers  are  white,  with  a  greenish  tinge  on  every  petal  :  the 
blossoms  appear  on  peduncles  of  different  length,  and  form  a  kind 
of  spike.  It  is  quite  different  from  any  of  the  previously  de- 
scribed species.  It  may  prove  to  be  a  hardy  bulb.  {Bot. 
Reg.,  May.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardenerh  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural 
and  Domestic  Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.  L.  S.,  H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  8vo  Numbers  ;  Is.  Qd. 
each.     No.  LXXIV,  for  May. 

This  number  is  full  of  valuable  information,  from  which  we 
shall  make  large  extracts.  It  contains  twelve  excellent  original 
communications,  from  various  scientific  and  practical  men. 

Art.  1. — "  Gardening  Notices  suggested  by  a  tour  in  France, 
in  August  and  September,  1835."  By  T.  Rivers,  Jr.,  the 
well-known  nurseryman  at  Sawbridgeworth,  at  which  place  is 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  roses  in  England.  The  article 
is  full  of  interest,  being  amusingly  as  well  as  instructively  writ- 
ten. The  following  extracts  include  the  most  useful  parts  of  the 
paper. 

"  Forcing  the  Rose. — At  Lisle,  in  one  of  the  numerous  small  nursery 
gardens,  I  was  interested  with  what  might  be  called  a  most  eligible 
mode  of  forcing  the  rose.  In  this  instance  a  small  span-roofed  house 
w  as  used.  A  boi'der  on  each  side  of  the  central  path  was  planted  Avith 
roses  budded  on  dog-rose  stems  of  different  heights  ;  the  shortest  stems 
being  put  next  the  path,  so  as  to  make  their  heads  form  a  sloping  bank. 
The  surface  of  these  borders  was  covered  with  manure,  to  keep  them  in 
a  constantly  moist  state.  The  common  smoke  flues  were  used  for  heat- 
ing this  house;  and  the  owner  informed  me  that,  by  beginning  to  force 
in  December,  roses  were  gathered  from  it  plentifully  for  the  market  in 
March  and  April. 

"  After  the  crop  of  flowers  was  gathered,  the  lights  were  taken  off  in 
May,  and  the  plants  exposed  till  the  period  for  forcing  again  arrived. 
This  method  appeared  so  simple  and  economical,  that  I  took  a  memo- 
randum merely  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  it  to  your  readers;  and, 
for  growing  moss  and  other  roses  for  bouquets  near  Loudon,  it  might,  I 
think,  with  some  little  modification,  be  carried  extensively  and  profitably 
into  practice.  In  this  way,  also,  with  but  very  little  trouble,  a  rose 
garden  in  full  bloom  and  luxuriance  might  be  created  as  early  as  the 
end  of  February  ;  and,  by  selecting  some  of  the  ever-blooming  varie- 
ties, continued  nearly  through  the  whole  year.  And  what  a  delightful 
sheltered  promenade  might  thus  be  formed  by  those  who,  regardless  of 
expense,  would  build  an  elegant  span-roofed  house,  with  movable  lights, 
so  as  to  form  an  agreable  resort,  not  only  in  early  spring,  ))ut  also  at  the 
end  of  summer  and  autumn!  for  in  September  and  October,  and  even  in 
November,  the  Noisette,  China  and  perpetual  roses,  regardless  of  having 
been  forced,  would  bloom  again  as  luxuriantly  as  ever." 

The  following  is  given  as  the  "Mode  of  Cultivating  Pear 
Trees  in  Pots,  where  the  object  is  economy  of  space." 

"  A  Frenchman's  town  garden  is  often  a  model  of  economy  of  space. 
You  will  find  a  choice  collection  of  roses,  budded  on  short  stems  ;  a  col- 
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lection  of  valuable  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  camellias,  in  pots  ;  and, 
perhaps,  thirty  or  forty  varieties  of  pears,  all  growing  in  so  small  a 
space,  that  an  English  gardener  can  scarcely  believe  what  he  sees.  In 
the  garden  of  M.  Smedt,  a  distinguished  amateur  at  Lisle,  the  pear 
trees  were  literally  pyramids  of  fruit.  The  summer  foreright  shoots 
were  tied  in  so  as  not  to  shade  the  pears,  and  the  following  winter  they 
were  removed.  I  suspect,  also,  that  the  roots  of  the  ti'ees  were  annu- 
ally shortened,  to  reduce  the  luxuriant  growth  which  pear  trees  are  so 
liable  to  ;  but  this  I  could  not  ascertain.  The  soil  was  a  loose  black 
sand,  and  the  trees  models  of  productiveness.  Many  of  their  stems, 
being  too  weak  to  support  the  weight  of  fruit,  were  tied  to  green  paint- 
ed stakes.  Much  of  this  extraordinary  fruitfulness  in  such  confined 
limits  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a  more  genial  climate  than  we  have  here; 
as  the  summers  and  autumns  are  warmer,  and  the  wood  is  always  well 
ripened:  but  many  of  the  best  Flemish  pears  might  be  grown  in  our 
town  gardens  with  quite  as  much  economy  of  space  as  in  France,  if  any 
regard  were  paid  to  culture.  This  culture  is  simply  to  keep  them  from 
growing  too  fast,  by  confining  or  reducing  their  roots  ;  blossom  buds 
will  then  be  formed  in  abundance.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  kill 
a  pear  tree:  for,  though  I  have  opened  a  circular  trench  round  a  pear 
tree,  and  cut  off  every  root  to  within  fifteen  inches  from  the  stem,  yet 
it  has  not  suffered,  but,  the  following  season,  has  been  covered  with 
blossom.  In  some  of  our  rich  London  gardens,  cutting  the  roots  annu- 
ally would  have  little  or  no  effect ;  but  I  think  that,  if  pots  were  man- 
ufactured expressly  for  the  purpose,  of  large  dimensions,  we  will  say 
two  feet  deep,  and  one  and  a  half  foot  in  diameter,  and  plunged  to  the 
rim,  not  deeper,  a  collection  of  the  new  Flemish  pears  might  be  grown 
in  any  small  garden.  1  mention,  partictilarly,  that  the  rim  of  the  pot 
ought  to  be  above  ground,  on  account  of  the  lateral  roots,  which  would 
otherwise  make  their  way  over  it,  and  give  the  luxuriance  which  it  is 
so  necessary  to  check  in  order  to  get  fine  fruit.  To  keep  the  trees  under 
control  in  this  respect  seems  to  be  the  grand  object  of  pear  tree  culture  ; 
and  I  feel  assured  that  this  may  be  attained  by  growing  the  trees  in 
pots,  by  keeping  the  surface  well  supplied  with  manure,  and,  in  sum- 
mer, by  watering  with  liquid  manure.  I  hope  ere  long  to  see  as  many 
amateurs  of  pears  as  there  now  are  of  dahlias  and  roses  ;  and,  in  all 
the  principal  nurseries,  specimen  plants  of  every  variety  in  cultivation, 
growing  and  bearing  abundantly  in  plunged  pots.  One  precaution  must 
be  strictly  urged.  Every  gardener  is  aware  of  the  tendency  of  the 
pear  tree  to  make  what  is  called  a  taproot.  This  the  plants  in  pots  will 
most  assuredly  do,  if  not  checked,  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom.  I 
therefore  recommend  that,  in  November  or  December  annually,  a 
trench  be  dug  by  the  side  of  the  pot,  which  must  then  be  turned  on  one 
side,  and  every  vestige  of  a  root  which  may  appear  through  the  hole 
cut  off  with  a  spade.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  bunch  of  fibrous 
roots  will  be  formed,  that  will  require  no  other  trouble  than  being  an- 
nually disturbed  ;  that  is,  the  pot  turned  completely  on  one  side,  to  pre- 
vent their  giving  too  much  luxuriance  tO'  the  tree,  by  spreading  mto 
large  feeders." 

At  Versailles  are  numerous  small  nurserymen,  who  principally 
grow  plants  for  the  flower-markets  of  Paris.  Grapes  are  ripe 
there  in  the  open  border  by  Sept.  6.  Magnolia  tripetala  was 
ripening  seeds  at  the  same  date.  Hundreds  of  yellow  China 
roses,  budded  on  short  stems,  were  covered  with  flowers.  What 
a  splendid  sight !     The  principal  plants  grown  are  Kcilmia  lati- 
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folia,  and  glauca,  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  stated 
they  are  not  sold  so  cheap  as  in  England. 

In  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  Madura  aurantiaca  was 
bearing  fruit.  The  original  plant  of  .^'sculus  rubicunda,  raised 
there  by  Michaux,  in  1812,  is  now  a  fine  specimen.  Two  new 
iron  palm-houses  were  [1835]  being  erected,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, will  surpass  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  yet  built ;  they  are 
the  boast  of  the  Parisians.  Iron  curtains  are  attached  to  most  of 
the  green-houses  in  France,  to  protect  them  from  hailstorms, 
which  are  very  prevalent  on  the  continent,  as  will  be  seen  in 
another  page  of  the  present  number. 

The  following  remarks  allude  to  the  purple  laburnum,  of  which 
much  has  been  said  in  England,  and  much  imposition,  we  beheve, 
carried  on  in  the  sale  of  the  plants. 

"  The  purple  laburnum,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  lately,  was 
growing  here  in  great  perfection.  It  came  accidentally  from  seed 
among  some  common  laburnums,  in  1828,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Adam, 
whence  its  name  of  Cy'tisus  Adamn  in  some  catalogues.  A  fine  plant 
was  shown  me  by  M.  Camuset,  which  appeared  to  be  half  Cy'tisus 
purpureus,  and  the  remainder  purple  laburnum.  On  examination,  the 
curious  fact  was  ascertained,  that  the  purple  laburnum,  which  is  evi- 
dently a  hybrid  between  C.  purpureus  and  C.  Laburnum,  had  partially 
returned  to  the  habits  of  one  of  its  parents,  the  C.  purpureus.  This  is 
surely  a  most  unusual  occurrence.  Here  was  no  trickery  of  grafting 
practised ;  for  I  saw  nearly  a  similar  effect  produced,  in  Jan.  of  the 
present  year  (1836),  on  a  tree  which  I  had  sent  to  the  Hon.  C.  Herbert 
of  Ickleton,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1834,  which  presented  precisely  the 
same  appearance.  At  the  extreme  end  of  one  of  its  shoots  there  came 
forth  a  branch  of  the  pure  Cy'tisus  purpilreus,  with  its  small  leaves  and 
peculiar  habit,  appearing  as  if  budded  on  the  purple  laburnum.  Have 
you,  in  your  long  experience,  ever  seen  any  fact  approaching  to  this, 
viz.  of  a  tree  returning  from  hybridisation  to  the  state  of  one  of  its 
parents  ?" 

Among  the  French  gardeners,  the  practice  is  adopted  of  sur- 
face manuring  the  soil,  and,  more  particularly,  roses  :  the  impor- 
tance of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 

"  During  this  last  dry  summer,  when  they  constantly  required  water, 
without  this,  the  surface  of  the  ground  would  have  been  regularly 
baked  and  impervious  ;  with  it,  the  water  poured  down  did  not  rapidly 
evaporate,  but  carried  to  the  fibres  a  constant  supply  of  nutriment  from 
the  mature.  What  an  excellent  hint  does  this  give  to  planters  on  poor, 
stony.,  sandy,  or  chalky  districts  in  this  country  !  On  such  soils  all  the 
manure  should  be  put  on  the  surface,  and  left  for  the  worms  and  the 
rain  to  force  it  in.  In  the  private  garden  attached  to  the  Luxembourg 
Palace,  and  open  to  members  of  the  French  Chambers  only,  are  some 
of  the  finest  rose  trees  in  the  world,  apparently  of  great  age  (I  regret 
not  ascertaining  this  more  correetly),  and  in  vigorous  health.  Many 
of  the  stems  of  the  standard  roses  in  this  garden  are  as  thick  as  a  stout 
man's  leg.  They  are  not  budded  on  tall  stems,  their  average  height 
being,  perhaps,  from  four  to  five  feet  ;  and  they  support  themselves 
without  stakes.     Though  so  old  and  so  large,  they  have  regular  annua] 
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culture,  their  heads  being  pruned  every  season,  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  constantly  manured.  In  this  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  from 
our  neighbors.  With  us  the  general  mode  is  to  plant  a  tree,  and  leave 
its  after-growth  to  chance.  Of  course  I  now  allude  to  amateurs  and 
those  gentlemen  who  amuse  themselves  by  being  their  own  gardeners  ; 
and,  perhaps,  this  hint  may  induce  them  to  give  all  their  trees  and 
shrubs  some  little  annual  notice." 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  stated,  by  many  of  our  amateur 
gardeners,  that  tree  roses  are  of  very  short  duration  in  our  ch- 
mate  ;  that  from  some  causes  they  suddenly  died  off  before  the 
cultivator  was  even  aware  that  they  were  in  an  unhealthy  state. 
These  causes  have  been  by  some  attributed  to  the  effect  of  cU- 
mate — by  others  to  their  cultivation — and  by  many  to  improper 
stocks,  on  which  they  are  budded.  We  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience  to  allow  us  to  offer  any  information  on  the  subject ; 
but  so  far  as  we  have  grown  the  tree  roses,  we  have  found  them 
to  flourish  equally  well  with  the  dwarfs.  The  severity  of 
the  last  winter,  which,  as  almost  every  one  knows,  was  un- 
precedented for  its  duration,  as  well  as  for  its  intensity  of 
cold,  left  unharmed  some  dozen  or  more  of  tree  roses,  among 
which  were  two  or  three  hybrids  that  were  fully  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  ends  of  the  shoots  were  killed  more  or 
less,  as  were  also  the  dwarf  ones,  but  they  grew  as  well  and 
flowered  as  freely  as  ever  we  have  seen  them.  We  are 
rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  paper,  that  it 
is  more  from  neglect  than  from  any  efiect  of  climate  or  soil.  It 
is  too  often  the  case  that  after  a  plant  is  set  out,  whether  it  be  a 
fruit  tree,  a  vine,  or  a  shrub,  nothing  more  is  thought  of  it,  unless 
it  be  the  thought  of  wonder  and  astonishment  that  it  should  not 
flourish  and  bloom  as  well  as  those  under  the  care  of  the  experi- 
enced cultivator.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  plants  to  grow  of 
themselves  ;  they  need  care  and  attention,  and,  unless  they  have 
it,  they  must  not  be  expected  to  repay  the  cultivator  by  either 
brilliant  blossoms  or  vigorous  growth.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  tree  roses  will  live  to  as  great  an  age  and  blossom  as 
finely  in  our  cHmate,  as  those  mentioned  in  the  above  extract. 

Numerous  beds  of  seedling  China  roses  {Rosa  indica),  and 
the  tea-scented  China  roses  (R.  indica  odorata),  were  in  full  luxu- 
riance of  bloom  on  Sept.  10th,  which  was  attributed  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  climate.  Those  httle  petty  jealousies  which 
are  too  common  among  our  gardeners,  it  will  be  observed-,  by 
the  following  extract,  tend  to  have  no  good  effect  upon  the  ad- 
vancement of  horticulture  or  floriculture  : — 

"  Some  most  superb  varieties  were  among  them  ;  but  M.  Hardy  is 
rather  chary  of  his  roses,  and  does  not  like  them  to  he  distributed 
hastily,  patronising  the  old  fashioned  idea  of  possessing  what  his  neigh- 
bors have  not.  It  is  amusing  to  find  very  prevalent  here  the  little 
jealousies  and  envyings  that  at  one  time  were  so  common  among  our 
florists.   If  a  rose  that  has  been  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Hardy  is  praised 
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in  the  presence  of  another  celebrated  amateur  near  Paris,  it  is  always 
responded  to  with  "  Bah  !"  and  a  shrug  of  contempt.  Reverse  this, 
by  praising  the  amateur's  rose  to  another,  and  you  will  find  the  same 
effect  produced.  It  is  therefore  most  prud,ent,  if  you  wish  to  remain  in 
the  sunshine  of  favor,  to  limit  all  your  admu-ation  to  the  roses  present, 
forgetting  that  there  any  other  roses  or  I'ose  amateurs  in  the  world. 

"  Among  the  seedling  roses  in  this  gai-den  were  some  most  curious 
hybrids,  between  jRosa  or  Lowea  berberifoVm  and  other  roses  :  they  had 
not  yet  bloomed,  but  really  looked  very  mteresting,  owing  to  then-  pecu- 
liar habit.  A  custom  in  France  among  rose-growers  gives  rise  to  many 
(to  us)  very  uninteresting  names.  An  amateur  who  raises  roses  from 
seed  is  regularly  besieged  by  his  lady  friends  to  name  one  after  them. 
He  therefore  keeps  a  book  in  which  applications  are  duly  registered, 
and  this  is  only  deviated  from  under  very  peculiar  cu'cumstances  ;  hence 
we  have  Madame  Desprez,  Madame  Hardy,  &c.  I  often  think  that 
some  of  the  fair  applicants  have  not  been  in  high  favor  when  I  find 
very  bad  roses  honored  with  their  names,  wliich  are  soon  consigned  to 
oblivion.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  find  a  cultivator  names  one  after  his 
wife,  it  is  generally  a  very  fine  flower,  as  is  the  case  with  those  above  ' 
mentioned.  I  think  this  is  generally  a  veiy  safe  criterion  forjudging  of 
the  goodness  of  the  flower,  merely  by  the  name  ;  for,  if  the  unfortunate 
grower  has  a  termagant  wife,  I  am  quite  sui-e  (from  the  active  part 
French  women  take  in  business)  that  she  would  not  allow  her  name  to 
be  attached  to  a  bad  rose  ;  and,  if  an  affectionate  partner,  his  feelings 
will  prompt  him  to  honor  her  name  with  a  fine  flower." 

The  Paris  JSPurseries. — The  nursery  business  in  Paris  seems 
to  be  at  a  low  ebb  ;  the  writer  states  that  there  is  not  a  respecta- 
ble one  in  the  vicinity.  That  of  Cels  is  much  reduced.  Noi- 
sette has  retired.'  Fion's  nursery  is  in  good  taste,  but  very 
small.  It  is  said  that  new  and  rare  plants  are  not  patronized, 
and  only  flowers  and  flowering  plants  for  the  market  are  worth 
cultivating.  This  depression  of  the  nursery  business  the  writer 
attributes  partly  to  the  following  cause  : — 

"  Another  cause  for  the  slovenly  and  bad  state  of  the  French  nurse- 
ries is,  that  the  instant,  by  plodding,  the  proprietor  accumulates  eight 
or  ten  thousand  francs,  he  considers  himself  a  man  of  fortune  ;  and, 
instead  of  investing  it  in  improvements  in  business,  as  we  do,  he  lives 
on  the  interest,  and  feels  proud  in  bemg  called  a  gentleman  :  for,  how- 
ever respectable  we  think  a  man  in  large  business,  the  French  do  not ; 
but  consider  an  idle  man  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum  as  much  his  su- 
perior. I  have  found  this  from  experience  ;  as  an  amateur,  you  may 
command  any  thing  :  but  if  you  avow  yourself  un  commercant,  ten  to 
one  but  the  tone  is  changed.  When  an  Englishman  is  told  the  amount 
of  property  that  some  of  these  "  men  of  fortune  "  possess,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  repress  a  smile  at  the  extraordinary  smallness  of  the  sum  which 
contents  them:  but  then  soupe  aux  choux  (cabbage  soup  without  meat) 
five  days  out  of  seven  is  cheap  living,  and  coffee  is  also  cheap  ;  and 
these  are  all  a  Frenchman  cares  about  at  home  ;  though,  if  you  take 
him  to  a  restaurateur's,  and  treat  him  with  a  good  dinner,  it  is  amazing 
how  he  will  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life." 

This  is  a  true  trait  in  the  French  character. 

"  Commercial  Rose  Nurseries  in  Paris. — Nothing  can  be  more  insig- 
nificant, both  as  to  size  and  stock,  than  the  nurseries  of  the  commercial 
rose-growers  near  Paris  ;  they  seldom  exceed  one  acre,  and  more  fre- 
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quently  contain  but  half  that  quantity  of  ground  ;  in  which  standard 
roses  of  all  heights,  and  dwarfs  of  all  sorts,  are  grown  in  the  same 
rows  ;  presenting,  to  a  stranger,  an  inextricable  mass  of  confusion.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  execute  an  order  for  a  general  good  collection  from 
any  one  of  these  nurseries  ;  but  they  are  so  numerous,  that  twenty  may 
be  visited,  for  twenty  sorts  of  roses,  with  but  little  difficulty.  I  had 
concluded  that  M.  Laffiiy,  and  one  or  two  others,  whom  I  knew  to  have 
been  in  our  English  nurseries,  would  have  adopted,  in  some  degree,  our 
orderly  arrangement ;  but  they  had  not  in  the  least  deviated  from  the 
custom  of  their  neighbors  ;  and  M.  LafFay's  little  garden,  of  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  acre,  was  as  full  of  z'oses  and  confusion  as  any 
that  I  saw." 

With  the  Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  the  author  was  not  very 
well  pleased  ;  too  many  evergreens  ai'e  planted  about  the  graves, 
forming  a  dreary  and  gloomy  mass.  The  cypress  and  the  weep- 
ing willow,  the  two  most  appropriate  trees  for  planting  in  such 
situations,  are  rarely  seen.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ceme- 
tery at  Mount  Auburn  ;  we  have  been  surprised  to  see  so  few 
cypresses  and  weeping  willows  planted,  while  masses  of  arbor 
vitse  and  balsam  firs  are  scattered  in  profusion  around  many  of 
the  graves.  We  hope  the  proprietors  of  lots  will  give  some  at- 
tention to  this,  and  plant  more  flowers  and  fewer  trees,  and  those 
appropriate  to  the  scene. 

From  the  higher  parts  of  Pere  la  Chaise  the  view  of  Paris  is 
said  to  be  most  beautiful.  The  following  remarks  in  regard  to 
this  place' we  commend  to  the  attention  of  every  person  inter- 
ested in  the  cemetery  of  our  vicinity  ;  they  are  applicable  in 
every  instance  : — 

"  How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  finish  is  not  given  to  this  in- 
teresting place  by  removing  and  thinning  the  overgrown  and  crowded 
trees,  and  planting  others  more  api3ropriate  ;  filling  up  the  hollow  paths, 
and  giving  some  of  them  a  fresh  direction !  In  short,  it  ought  to  be 
under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  taste,  rather  than  left  to  indi- 
vidual caprice." 

How  delightful  and  pleasing  a  view  of  the  city  and  environs 
of  Boston  might  be  opened,  by  cutting  away  some  of  the  trees 
and  brushwood  which  surround  the  highest  part  of  Mount  Auburn, 
and  from  where  nothing  can  now  be  seen  but  the  blue  sky  above. 
In  the  foreground  might  be  traced  the  gentle  curvings  of  Charles 
River,  beyond  and  to  the  left  of  which,  Cambridge,  with  its 
colleges  and  retired  residences,  and,  farther  still,  the  distant  city. 
On  one  side  would  be  seen  the  rich  scenery  of  the  highly  culti- 
vated and  fertile  village  of  Watertown,  with  its  noble  sheet  of 
water,  and,  on  another,  the  adjacent  towns  of  Brighton  and  New- 
ton, with  their  quiet  villas  and  picturesque  landscape.  Indeed, 
we  know  of  no  spot  where  the  surrounding  country  could  be 
viewed  with  more  advantage — no  place  where  the  many  stran- 
gers who  resort  there  during  the  summer  season  could  gather  a 
more  favorable  opinion  of  the  varied  scenery  and  highly  cultiva- 
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ted  character  of  the  vicinity  than  on  this  spot.  We  have  long 
hoped  that  this  rare  opportunity  would  not  have  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  the  proprietors  of  this  interesting  place — and  we 
look  anxiously  forward  to  see  it  carried  into  effect. 

The  second  article  is  by  our  well  known  and  practical  agricul- 
turist, Judge  Buel,   "  on  the  Excretory  functions  of  Plants." 

The  third  article  is  a  continuation  of  designs  for  laying  out 
suburban  gardens,  with  wood-cuts. 

Art.  4  contains  some  account  of  the  "  Indigenous  and  Exotic 
Trees  of  Switzerland." 

The  total  number  of  ligneous  species  of  trees  in  Switzerland 
is  two  hundred  and  eighteen,  of  which  fifty-five  rarely  exceed 
the  height  of  two  feet ;  one  hundred  and  one  are  shrubs,  varying 
from  two  to  ten  feet ;  twenty -four  are  shrubs  and  low  trees,  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  thirty-eight  are  trees 
which  surpass  twenty-five  feet.  The  best  vineyards  of  Switzer- 
land, as  to  quality,  are  those  of  Valais  and  Tessin.  Those  of 
the  Canton  de  Vaud  furnish  a  fine  wine  and  bear  enormous  crops, 
in  consequence  of  the  manure  which  is  lavished  upon  the  lands. 

Articles  5  and  6  are  not  of  much  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  seventh  details  a  method  of  grafting  rhododendrons,  par- 
ticularly that  magnificent  species  the  alta-clerense.  We  give 
the  writer's  own  words  : — 

"  Having  been  successful  in  propagating  Rhododendron  alta-clerense 
in  a  way  that  I  have  not  before  seen  practised,  I  make  it  known  to  you, 
hoping  that  my  doing  so  may  induce  others  to  practise  it ;  and  trusting 
it  may  be  the  means  of  making  this  scarce  species  of  this  beautiful 
genus  of  plants  more  abundant.  Calling  at  Chatsworth  last  sprmg,  I 
observed  that  they  had  a  fine  plant  of  it  beautifully  in  bloom  ;  and  I 
begged  the  favor  of  Mr.  Paxton  to  allow^  me  to  take  a  small  sprig, 
which  he  kindly  permitted  me  to  do.  I  then  inserted  the  end  of  the 
sprig  into  a  potato,  and  brought  it  home  with  me  a  distance  of  eight  or 
nine  miles.  Happening  to  have  a  small  plant  of  Rhododendron  pdnti- 
cum  in  a  pot,  I  cut  it  down  to  about  five  inches  above  the  pot,  and 
grafted  it  in  the  whip  manner  with  the  small  sprig  thus  procured,  letting 
the  end  still  remain  inserted  in  the  potato.  I  then  clayed  it,  and  put  it 
under  a  hand-glass  in  a  cool  vinery,  where  it  united  to  the  stock,  and  is 
now  a  healthy  plant,  standing  out  under  a  south  wall." 

Articles  8,  9  and  10  are  all  valuable,  but  we  have  room  only 
for  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  8th,  upon  the  preparation  of 
grape  borders  to  graperies  or  green-houses,  and  the  pruning  of 
the  vines.  The  author  of  this  paper  (entitled  an  Essay  upon 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine  under  Glass),  gained  the  first 
prize  at  the  St.  Andrews  Horticultural  meeting  in  September, 
1835. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  preparation  of  the  border.  The  situation,  if  not 
naturally  dry,  must,  of  course,  be  rendered  so  by  draining.  The  best 
bottom,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  formed  of  large  flat  stones,  got  from  the 
top  of  a  lime  rock,  which  is  of  a  nature  that  would  assist  the  growth  of 
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the  vines  when  they  reached  it.  The  border  ought  not  to  be  deeper 
than  from  two  to  three  feet ;  as,  if  it  is  more,  the  roots  of  the  vines 
will  get  away  from  the  action  of  the  summer  weather,  and  the  good  of 
the  manure  that  may  be  ])ut  on  the  surface.  Instead  of  having  the 
border  almost  composed  of  a  stiff  clay,  as  is  often  the  case,  I  would 
have  it  formed  of  decomposed  turf  and  good  black  earth,  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  decomposed  cow-dung,  vegetable  mould,  and  cold 
[slaked]  lime,  well  mixed  by  frequently  turning  it,  and  which  should  be 
allowed  to  lie  for  two  years  if  convenient.  Having  the  border  filled  in 
and  subsided,  I  would  plant  the  vines  in  rather  poor  soil,  as  the  roots 
will  run  farther  in  such  soil,  the  first  year,  than  in  a  strong  rich  soil.  I 
would  have  good  strong  plants  planted  close  to  the  wall  on  the  outside, 
and  introduced  through  holes  made  in  the  building,  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  diameter,  projecting  upwards  towards  the  inside,  and  proceed- 
ing from  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  border  on  the  outside. 

"  I  would  not  plant  more  than  one  plant  for  every  two  sashes  in  the 
house,  as  the  less  the  roots  are  interwoven  with  one  another  the  bettei-; 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  filling  any  house  in  this  way.  I  would  train 
up  only  two  shoots  the  first  year,  keeping  the  sashes  of  the  house  on  all 
the  first  season,  until  all  the  leaves  have  fiillen  off;  at  which  time  I 
would  cut  down  both  shoots  to  three  buds.  The  second  season  I  would 
put  on  the  sashes  on  the  first  of  March,  giving  plenty  of  air  through 
the  day,  and  shutting  up  at  night.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  al- 
lowed three  buds  to  remain  on  each  shoot  of  last  year's  growth,  which 
will  produce  three  for  every  sash  this  year,  which  I  would  train  up  to 
their  full  length.  There  should  be  a  little  fire  put  on  this  season,  about 
the  latter  end  of  August,  at  night,  or  when  the  nights  turn  cold  ;  and 
this  fii-e  should  be  continued  until  every  leaf  falls  off.  The  third  season 
I  would  allow  the  shoot  in  the  middle  of  the  sash  to  remain,  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  cutting  down  the  other  two  to  two  buds,  or  eyes, 
which  will  produce  two  shoots  on  each  side  of  the  fruiting  one,  and 
which  are  to  be  trained  up  to  their  full  length.  The  house  may  be 
shut  up  about  the  1st  of  March,  and  the  fire  lighted  about  the  middle 
of  that  month,  the  heat  being  raised  gradually  to  75°,  at  which  it  may 
be  kept  until  the  fruit  is  ripe  ;  when  it  should  be  allowed  to  fall  off  by 
degrees,  but  not  entirely  discontinued  until  the  whole  of  the  leaves  have 
fallen  off. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  winter  pruning  for  the  fourth  season.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  I  had  one  fruiting  shoot  and  four  young  shoots  for  every 
sash  last  year:  the  old  one  I  would  allow  to  remain,  with  spurs  of  three 
buds,  and  one  of  the  young  shoots  on  each  side  of  it,  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  house  ;  the  other  two  I  cut  down  to  two  buds,  which  will  pro- 
duce two  young  shoots  on  each  side  of  the  three  fruiting  ones,  to  be 
trained  up  to  their  full  length.  If  the  vines  have  been  all  along  treated 
as  above,  they  will  now  be  very  strong,  and  will  be  able  to  stand  forcing 
nearly  a  month  earlier,  if  required  ;  and,  also,  more  heat  than  when 
they  were  younger  :  indeed,  I  consider  that  vines,  after  they  have  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  standing  forcing,  should  have  much  more  heat  than 
is  commonly  given  to  them. 

"  I  will  now  describe  my  method  of  winter  pruning  for  the  fifth  year, 
which  will  show  how  I  would  continue  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  I 
had  three  fruiting  shoots,  and  four  young  ones,  for  every  sash  last  year; 
the  spurred  one  I  cut  away  altogether,  and  spur  the  two  which  had 
only  fruited  one  year,  with  two  of  the  young  shoots,  which  will  leave 
two  for  cutting  down,  to  produce  four  young  shoots  again.  Now  it 
will  be  seen  that  I  have  always  two  spurred  shoots,  and  two  young 
shoots  fruiting,  and  two  to  cut  down  ;  which  is  not  only  a  regular 
method  of  pruning,  but  one  which  will  keep  the  vines  in  a  far  more 
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growing  state,  than  the  common  methods  of  having  so  much  old  wood 
upon  them.  It  will  he  seen  by  this  regular  method  of  winter  pruning, 
that  the  summer  pruning  can  be  done  in  much  less  time,  which  is  also 
an  advantage,  by  my  method  of  performing  ;  which  is,  to  pinch  off  all 
the  laterals  which  may  appear  below  the  fruit,  and  one  bud  above  it  ; 
continuing  to  pinch  off  all  above  the  next  bud,  as  the  plants  grow,  for 
the  whole  season.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  bunches  which  I 
would  allow  to  grow  on  each  fruiting  spur,  it  should  be  all  that  set  well, 
as  the  vines  will  be  able  to  bring  to  maturity  almost  all  the  fruit  they 
show,  if  treated  in  the  manner  I  have  endeavored  to  describe." 

Article  1 1  is  a  plan  for  growing  Potatoes  and  Dahlias  on  the 
same  ground  and  in  the  same  season.  We  believe  this  system  is 
pursued  by  some  of  the  florists  in  Philadelphia  ;  at  least,  we  have 
been  so  informed.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  answer  well ;  and 
to  some  persons  who  wish  to  combine  the  useful  and  ornamental, 
and  who  have  but  a  Hmited  piece  of  groimd,  it  may  prove  an  ex- 
cellent mode. 

"  In  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  have  nearly  all  fallen  from  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  the  seedling  weeds  are  near  coming  to  seed,  I  fork  over 
all  the  spare  ground  where  crops  have  been  growing,  which  leaves  it  in 
a  neat  state  during  the  winter.  In  February  I  plant  my  potatoes  (the 
early  Shaws),  which  I  generally  put  into  the  ground  whole  ;  but,  if  the 
potato  is  large,  I  divide  it  by  drawing  the  knife  through  the  middle  of 
the  cluster  of  eyes  at  the  end  of  the  potato.  I  begin  jjlanting  the  large 
beds,  having  the  first  row  a  convenient  distance  from  the  edge  ;  after 
setting  down  the  line,  I  dig  a  trench  without  treading  upon  the  spade, 
and,  as  I  come  back,  clean  out  the  trench  to  about  four  inches  deep,  t 
put  in  the  sets,  then  remove  the  line  three  feet  or  three  feet  and  a  half, 
and  dig  another  trench  in  the  same  manner,  having  a  wooden  rake  by 
me  to  pull  in  the  earth  over  the  sets,  and  rake  the  ground  even  as  the 
work  of  planting  goes  on.  I  next  remove  the  line  two  feet,  and  dig 
another  trench,  which  leaves  but  sutlicient  space  for  the  moulding 
up  of  the  potatoes.  I  next  remove  the  line  three  or  three  and  a 
half  feet,  and  so  on.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  grown  a  sufficient 
height  to  be  seen,  I  fork  the  ground  one  fork  wide  on  each  side  of  the 
row,  bj^  thrusting  in  the  fork  and  pressing  it  down,  so  as  to  raise  the 
earth,  and  thus  leave  it,  not  to  throw  it  out.  Wlien  the  plants  are 
sufficiently  high,  I  mould  them  up,  observing  to  mould  them  highest 
on  the  wide  side,  so  as  to  give  the  stalks  an  inclination  to  fall  between 
the  narrow  rows,  where  they  are  to  be  kept,  so  that  one  side  of  each 
row  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  light  and  air.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  I  put  on  between  the  wide  rows  a  slight  coat  of  dung,  and  dig  it 
in  close  to  the  moulding  of  the  potatoes.  By  this  plan  the  potatoes  do 
not  get  at  the  dung,  until  they  are  in  a  fit  state  to  bear  it  without  injuring 
their  flavor.  I  plant  the  dahlias  five  feet  asunder  between  the  wide 
rows  of  potatoes,  placing  a  stake  about  two  feet  high  to  each  plant,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  it,  and  marking  the  place  where  a  taller  stake 
is  afterwards  to  be  placed.  In  July  and  August  the  potatoes  are  taken 
up,  and  the  ground  cleared.  If  the  weather  should  be  dry,  and  the 
dahlias  likely  to  require  water,  I  then  make  basins  round  the  plants  be- 
fore levelling  the  soil.  Since  I  have  adopted  this  plan,  I  have  had  a 
more  abundant  crop  of  potatoes,  and  of  better  flavor  ;  and,  instead  of 
the  ground  appearing  as  if  lying  waste  after  they  are  gathered,  I  have 
something  to  look  at.  As  my  garden  rises  on  each  side  from  the  centre 
walk,  I  can  assure  you  the  dahlias,  when  the  colors  are  well  mixed, 
make  a  very  pretty  appearance." 

VOL.    II. NO.   VIII.  39 
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Art.  II.  Paxton^s  Horticultural  Register.  Edited  by  J. 
Main,  A.  L.  S.  In  Monthly  8vo  Numbers.  2s.  each. 
No.  XLVIII,  for  June,  1836. 

The  cuhivation  of  water-cresses  is  now  becoming  very  gene- 
ral, by  market  gardeners,  for  supplying  this  fine  vegetable.  In 
the  hope  that  the  following  article  may  render  their  growth  more 
simple,  we  extract  it  entire  from  this  work. 

"  The  sanatory  virtues  ascribed  to  this  vegetable  have  long  made  it 
■valued  as  a  salad  phiiit.  Being  found  wild  in  every  streamlet  in  what  is 
often  called  the  old  world, the  necessity  of  cultivating  it  in  England  did  not 
occur  to  any  one,  until  a  person  residing  near  Rickmersworth,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire (and  who  used  to  employ  poor  people  to  pick  these  cresses 
from  the  river  Colne),  coidd  not  at  last  supply  the  demand  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  more  especially  as  he  had  no  more  riirht  to  the  cresses  in 
the  river  than  any  one  else  in  the  neighborhood.  But  the  idea  of  their 
cultivation  occurring  to  him,  and  having  the  oifer  of  the  tenancy  of  a 
large  branch  of  the  river  which  bounded  his  own  vegetable  garden,  he 
eagerly  embraced  the  offer,  and,  in  a  most  spirited  manner,  commenced 
the  culture  of  the  plant,  on  what  he  could  call  his  own  premises,  and 
with  the  most  successful  and  profitable  result. 

"  The  great  success  attending  this  new  branch  of  vegetable  culture 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and,  on  ap- 
plication, he  supplied  the  society  with  a  detailed  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedmgs  and  success  ;  and  for  which  the  members  of  the  society  voted 
him  a  medal,  or  some  oflier  valuable  mark  of  their  approbation.  Since 
that  time  numerous  other  cress  plantations  have  been  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  really  appears  that  the  demand  about 
London  is  fully  equul  to  the  supply,  thousands  getting  their  bread  by 
hawking  cresses  about  the  streets  ;  and,  from  the  quantities  daily  dis- 
posed of,  a  stranger  to  London  might  naturally  suppose  water-cresses 
to  be,  in  that  city,  a  necessary  of  life. 

"  The  place  chosen  by  the  first  cultivator  was  a  very  shallow  and 
wide  branch,  or  rather  a  tributary  from  springs  to  the  river,  where  the 
water  ran  rapidly  over  a  clean  pebbly  bed,  and  in  dei)th  from  one  to 
two  or  three  inches.  It  is  necessary  that  the  pebbly  bed  have  a  uniform 
and  regularly  graduated  fall,  as  this  is  conducive  to  the  growth,  clean- 
liness, and  facility  of  picking  the  cresses.  In  planting,  for  the  first 
time,  such  a  part  of  a  stream,  plants  are  brought  from  where  they  grow 
naturally,  with  a  little  of  the  mud  adhering  to  them,  and  beginning  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pebbly  bed,  arrans^ing  the  plants  one  above  another 
in  longitudinal  stripes,  or  narrow  beds,  with  open  spaces  of  a  foot  wide 
betw(  en,  to  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  water,  and  patlis  for  the  jiickers 
to  tread  in.  Thus  jdaced,  the  plants  soon  take  root  in  the  gravel,  and 
are  in  no  risk  of  being  floated  away. 

"  If  the  plantation  be  subject  to  be  deeply  flooded  by  sudden  thaws 
of  snow  in  winter,  or  heavy  rains  at  other  seasons,  the  owner  should 
have  some  contrivance  like  a  dam  or  barrier  at  the  top,  to  turn  the  flood 
aside. 

"  Any  quick-flowing  rivulet  is  suitable  for  growing  water-cresses ; 
but  spring  water  fresh  from  the  fountain-head  is  by  far  the  best,  not 
only  from  the  heat  of  spring  water  inducing  more  rapid  growth,  but 
because  the  growth  is  continued  throughout  the  winter,  and  is  therefore 
more  profitable  in  that  season  when  the  produce  is  most  valued.     The 
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success  of  the  first  cultivator  depended  very  much  on  his  supplies  of 
spring  water  issuing  from  under  the  chalk  formation  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. But  his  industry  and  skill  contributed  greatly  to  make  the  busi- 
ness a  profitable  speculation. 

"  A  plant  of  this  kind  is  cultivated  in  India,  in  rather  an  expensive 
manner.  It  is  called  water-cress  by  the  English  residents,  but  whether 
it  be  the  Nasturtium  officinale,  English  water-cress,  the  writer  is  un- 
certain, as  the  plants  were  only  very  small  seedlings  when  seen.  The 
plants  are  cultivated  in  the  following  manner  : — A  trench  of  any  length 
and  about  four  feet  wide  is  made  in  the  ground  about  two  feet  deep. 
Into  this  water  and  the  finest  of  the  earth  is  thrown  and  uiixed  together, 
forming  thin  puddle,  till  it  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  edges  of  the  trench. 
Over  the  whole  length  and  width'of  the  trench  a  shed  or  hovel  is  raised, 
and  thickly  thatched  with  cocoa-tree  leaves,  but  open  on  the  side  and 
ends.  The  hovel  finished,  young  plants  are  stuck  in  pretty  thickly  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  puddle,  and  as  much  water  let  on  as  just  allows 
the  leaves  to  float.  As  this  is  quickly  exhaled  away,  more  is  from  time 
to  time  added,  to  keep  the  surface  always  moist.  In  this  shaded  situa- 
tion the  pi  uits  iirow  (|uickly,  and  soon  come  into  use  as  a  most  accept- 
able salad  herb  in  that  warm  climate.  It  is  only  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
however,  who  can  treat  themselves  with  such  a  luxury. 

"  The  anti-scorbutic  powers  of  the  water-cress  constitute  its  principal 
value  as  a  condiment  to  food  ;  and  as  the  plant  jrrows  plentifully  in  a 
deep  dell  under  a  natural  cascade  in  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  the  crews 
of  ships  touching  at  that  island  are  sent  on  shore,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  feast  of  this  pleasant  medicinal  plant. 

"  It  but  seldom  happens  that  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  water-cresses 
for  private  use  ;  because,  wherever  there  is  a  stream  of  water,  there  the 
plant  is  spontaneously  found,  and  where  there  is  no  stream  they  cannot 
be  introduced.  Stagnant  pools  are  unsuitable;  for  though  the  plant  will 
grow,  they  are  neither  so  clean  nor  so  palatable.  For  the  supply  of 
cities  or  large  towns,  however,  wherever  a  branch  of  a  river  can  be 
appropriated  to  the  purpose,  or  even  where  a  constantly  wet  part  of  a 
meadow  could  be  formed  into  a  shallow  channel  for  the  growth  of 
water-cresses,  the  space  so  occupied  would  be,  without  doubt,  as  profit- 
able as  any  other  portion  of  the  land." 


Art.  III.     Literary  J^otices. 


The  Suburban  Gardener,  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S. 
&c.,  is  to  appear  in  December  next.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
engravings  on  wood.  The  whole  intended  as  a  complete  gar- 
dening book  for  such  as  are  not  professed  gardeners.  It  is  to 
contain  as  follows  : — 

1.  Directions  for  choosing  a  House  and  Garden  in  a  town  or 
its  suburbs,  with  some  Plans  for  Street  Houses,  and  Suburban 
Cottages  and  Villas.     2.  Designs  for  laying  out  Small  Gardens, 
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Cottage,  and  Villa  Grounds,  of  from  one  perch  to  ten  acres  or 
more  in  extent ;  including  plans  of  some  of  the  more  interesting 
small  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  Edinburgh,  DubUn, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Vienna.  3.  Directions  for  their  Plant- 
ing, Culture,  and  General  Management.  4.  Directions  for  the 
Cultivation  of  all  the  Cuhnary  Plants,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Shrubs, 
and  Trees  usually  grown  in  small  Gardens.  5.  Directions  for 
Building  and  Furnishing  small  Green-houses,  Pits,  and  Frames; 
for  the  Culture  of  such  Plants  as  are  usually  grown  in  them  in 
small  Gardens,  and  for  the  Management  of  Plants  in  Pots,  in 
Balconies,  on  House-tops,  and  in  Rooms.  6.  A  Monthly  Cal- 
endar of  Work  to  be  done,  including  Directions  respecting 
Poultry,  Pigs,  Cows,  Grass  Fields,  &c.  7.  A  priced  List  of 
the  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Tools,  &c.,  usually  required  for 
small  Gardens. 

GeranidcecB. — A  new  work  on  the  geranium  tribe  was  to  ap- 
pear on  May  1st,  in  4to  numbers,  on  the  first  day  of  every  al- 
ternate month,  price  7s.  The  flowers  will  be  painted  in  oil,  by 
the  first  artists  in  flower-paintings,  from  which  the  engravings 
will  be  taken,  and  colored  to  imitate  the  originals.  Li  the  exe- 
cution of  the  flowers  it  has  been  attempted  to  surpass  any  works 
that  have  preceded  it,  so  that  any  individual  flower  might  form  a 
copy,  that  ladies  fond  of  flower-painting  might  use,  preparatory 
to  their  painting  from  nature.  It  will  be  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Ridge  way. 

Zur  Geschichte,  Kultur,  und  Klassifikation  der  Georginen 
und  Dahlien. — This  is  the  German  title  of  a  work  now  publish- 
ing in  8vo  numbers,  in  Leipsic,  at  one  dollar  each.  It  may  be 
translated  as  the  History,  Classification,  and  Culture  of  the 
Dahha. 

Plora  Hibernica  was  preparing  for  publication  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April.  Part  I,  comprising  the  Flowering  Plants  and  the 
Ferns  of  Ireland,  by  J.  T.  Mackay,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  A.  L.  S., 
&c.  ;  and  Part  II,  comprising  the  t/J/usci,  Hepaticas,  and  Li- 
chenes,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.;  and  the 
.y^'lgse,  by  W.  H.  Harvey.  In  one  royal  8vo  volume  of  about 
six  hundred  pages. 

The  Flora  JJomestica,  or  History  of  J\Iedicinal  Plants  indige- 
nous to  Great  Britain,  illustrated  by  numerous  colored  plates, 
by  Benjamin  H.  Barton,  F.  L.  S.,  will  be  pubhshed  in  parts. 
Part  I  was  to  appear  on  May  2.  The  work  will  contain  a  cor- 
rect description  of  all  the  medicinal  plants  growing  wild  in  the 
woods  and  fields  of  Great  Britain,  and  such  as  are  cultivated 
and  easy  of  access  in  the  gardens.  The  history  of  each  plant 
will  comprise  its  botanical  and  popular  character  ;  its  poisonous 
qualities,  if  any  ;  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been  applied  in  medi- 
cine, the  arts,  and  in  rural  and  domestic  economy  ;  the  mode 
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of  appropriating  its    active  principle,  with   the    proper    direc- 
tions, &c. 

The  Floricultural  Magazine  and  JMiscellany  of  Gardening. 
— Conducted  by  Robert  Marnock,  Curator  of  the  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Garden,  Sheffield.  This  is  the  title  of  a  new 
periodical  work,  No.  I  of  which  was  to  appear  on  June  1st. 
Each  number  will  contain  a  colored  plate,  aiid  will  comprise 
original  communications  and  inquiries  ;  editorial  observations  and 
answers;  notices  of  new  flowers,  or  novel  modes  of  cultivation; 
reviews  of  books,  selections  from  interesting  works,  current  and 
other  notices,  &c.  Mr.  Mai-nock  is  well  known  as  an  intelligent 
and  experienced  cultivator,  and  fully  able  to  do  justice  to  such  a 
work.  Each  number  will  contain  twenty -four  8vo  pages,  at  Qd. 
each. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art,  I.     General  Notices. 

Method  of  preserving  Plants  during  a  long  Voyage. — The  follow- 
ing letter  was  communicated  to  Messrs.  G.  C.  and  R.  W.  Fox  and  Co, 
by  Capt.  R.  Gillies,  of  the  ship  Hibernia  : — 

In  accordance  with  your  wishes,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  describing 
to  you  the  mode  in  which  the  plants  brought  by  me  from  Calcutta  were 
put  up.  The  plants  were  all  intended  for  the  green-house  in  England, 
and,  I  presume,  were  of  a  delicate  kind.  Each  plant  was  in  a  box,  six 
inches  square  by  one  foot  in  depth,  filled  to  the  top  with  a  kind  of  clay; 
and,  no  doubt,  well  saturated  with  water,  previously  to  being  put  into 
the  large  outer  box,  which  contained  eight  of  these  small  ones. 

The  large  box  was  constructed  in  the  usual  way;  that  is,  a  glazed 
roof  about  two  feet  high,  the  glass  strong  enough  to  resist  the  fall  of  a 
small  rope,  or  other  light  body.  It  was  hermetically  closed  with  the 
common  Chunam  (a  sort  of  lime,  used  in  India  as  a  cement  for  plaster- 
ing houses,  &c.)  of  the  country,  and  was  never  opened  during  a  voyage 
of  five  months.  When  we  arrived  in  England  the  plants  were  all  in 
beautiful  health,  and  had  grown  to  the  fullheight  of  the  case,  the  leaves 
pressing  against  the  glass. 

In  dry  weather,  I  always  observed  moisture  within  the  glass,  which 
was  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  earth,  and  was  again 
absorbed  by  the  plants. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  perfect  health  of  the  plants,  without 
the  full  admission  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  oxygen  sufficient  was  proba- 
bly admitted,  either  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  or  otherwise.  It 
is,  however,  a  fiict,  that  no  water  was  given  to  them  during  the  voyage, 
and  that  they  were  landed  in  excellent  order. — Robert  Gillies.  Hiber- 
nia, Falmouth  Harbor,  October  2,  1835.     (The  Third  Annual  Report 
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to' 


of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechjiic  Society,  Falmouth,  1835.  8vo.  2s. 
Qd.—  Gard.  Mas;.) 

The  House  Fly. — At  the  Entomological  Society,  on  Monday,  a  paper 
by  Lieut.  Col.  Sykes  was  read,  on  excluding  the  house-fly.  The  mode 
adopted  was  a  net  made  of  different-colored  meshes,  of  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  square,  and  which,  when  placed  against  a  window, 
was  found  quite  effectual  in  excluding  the  visits  of  these  troublesome  in- 
sects from  the  outside  of  the  room.  The  same  experiment  was  tried 
with  meshes  made  of  the  finest  black  thread,  one  and  a  quarter  inch 
square,  which  proved  to  be  equally  effectual.  The  approach  of  wasps 
was  also  prevented  by  the  above  mode,  very  few  finding  their  way  within 
the  boumlary.  This  was  accounted  for  by  an  optical  illusion  in  the  eyes 
of  the  insect,  of  the  highly  magnifying  power  of  vision,  and  the  small 
focal  length. 

Now  that  netting  can  be  procured  at  the  low  price  of  2?.  Is.  3d.  for 
thirty-tliree  square  yards,  gardeners  might  try  whether,  by  covering  a 
hot-house  with  such  a  net,  they  could  not  excbide  both  birds  and  wasps. 
They  might  also  apply  it  over  standard  cherry  trees,  and  over  various 
kinds  of  newly  sown  seeds  ;  and,  lastly,  they  might  place  it  before  the 
windows  of  their  own  cottages,  to  exclude  the  common  house  fly.' — (^'j.) 

Water-proof  Strands  of  Bast,  for  tying  Trees,  and  Water-proof 
Bast  Mats. — In  our  Second  Vohime,  p.  192,  a  mode  of  i-endering  ties 
of  bast  water-proof  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Van  Mons  ;  and,  while  recom- 
mending a  trial  of  metallic  ties,  it  is  but  fair  that  Ave  should  remind  our 
readers  of  this  very  simple  mode  of  increasing  the  durability  of  bast. 
To  make  bast  ties  water-proof,  it  is  only  necessary  to  wet  them  first 
with  a  solution  of  soap,  and  next  with  a  solution  of  alum.  A  neutral 
compound  is  formed  from  the  soap  and  the  alum,  joined  to  the  albumen 
of  the  wood  of  which  the  bast  is  composed,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  that,  if  common  matting  could  be  woven  in 
Russia,  with  the  weft  of  pack-thread,  and  the  woof  of  strands  of  bast, 
mats  would  then  throw  off  the  rain  nearly  as  well  as  canvass;  and  the 
whole  might  be  tanned,  or  rendered  water-proof  by  Dr.  Van  Mons's 
process.  Perhaps  our  friend  at  Cronstadt  might  be  able  to  induce  some 
of  the  Russian  mat  manufacturers  to  try  this  process. — {lb-) 

Chenopodium  Quinoa. — This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  North  America,  and  extensively  in  Chili  and  Peru,  its  leaves  being 
eaten  as  spinach  or  sorrel,  and  its  seeds  as  rice.  It  is  also  used  in  the 
preparation  of  a  kind  of  beer.  Dombey,  on  his  return  from  Peru,  en- 
deavored to  introduce  the  plant  as  a  culinary  vegetable  into  France,  but 
without  success.  From  a  dried  specimen  of  the  plant  grown  in  England 
last  year,  and  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  by  A.  B. 
Lambert,  Esq.,  V.  P.  L.  S.,  it  appeared,  in  habit,  very  like  the  strong- 
growing  British  chenop odiums,  but  we  should  think  the  seeds  are  far 
too  small  to  be  ever  equal  in  value  to  any  of  our  cereals;  and  certainly 
inferior  to  the  white  beet  as  a  substitute  for  spinach. — (Paxton's  Mag.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


Camellia  Show  at  the  London  Horticultural  Society^s  Garden. — Ex- 
hibited for  Prizes.     Chinese  camellias  :  Camellia  japdnica  striped,  C. 
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j.  fimbriata,  C.j.  imbricata,  from  Mr.  Chandler.  C.  j.  double-striped, 
C.  j.  fimbriata,  and  C.  j.  althajffiflora,  from  Mr.  G.  Glenny.  English 
seedling  camellias  in  pots,  from  Mr.  Chandler.  Baskets  of  cut  flowers 
of  Chinese  camellias,  from  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Mr.  Chandler,  and  Mr. 
Donald — the  latter  of  which  were  produced  in  the  open  air;  and  of 
English  seedling  camellias,  from  Mr.  AUnutt,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  and  Mr. 
Chandler. 

Extras.  Camellia  japonica  double  Avhite,  C.  j.  Chandleri,  C.  j.  con- 
cinna,  C.j.  althseaeflora,  from  Mr.  Chandler;  seven  seedling  camellias, 
from  Mr.  Allnutt;  baskets  of  camellias,  from  J.  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  and 
W.  Wells,  Esq. 

A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Chandler,  for  the  best  three  Chinese  ca- 
mellias, in  pots.  A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Chandler,  for  the  best 
three  English  seedling  camellias  in  pots.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  to 
Mr.  Wells,  for  the  best  basket  of  cut  flowers  of  camellias.  A  silver 
Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  Chandler,  for  the  best  basket  of  cut  flowers 
from  English  seedling  camellias. — (Gard.  Mag.) 

Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Jlmateiirs. — The  following 
were  the  subjects  exhibited  for  prizes  at  their  last  meeting,  viz.  the  best 
six  plants  of  Orchidece,  the  best  six  stove  plants  not  orchideses  ;  and 
similar  numbers  of  heath,  geraniums,  other  green-house  plants,  calceo- 
larias, hardy  American  plants,  hardy  rhododendrons,  hardy  azaleas; 
the  best  twelve  hardy  and  half-hardy  dissimilar  varieties  of  heart's-ease; 
the  best  one  hundred  do.;  the  best  twelve  tulips;  the  best  single  speci- 
men plants;  and  the  best  thirty-six  varieties  of  cut  flowers.  We  insert 
the  above  to  show  our  distant  or  future  readers  what  the  rage  now  is 
for  flowers  and  flowering  plants. — {Paxton's  Mag.) 


BELGIUM. 

Louvain,  Dec,  1835. — We  have  had  in  succession  two  winters  with- 
out frost,  and  two  summers  without  rain.  Thirty  storms  have  each 
summer  threatened  to  burst  upon  us,  but,  every  time,  their  explosions 
have  been  prevented  by  the  electrical  conductors  {paratonnenes).  At 
length  the  storms  have  gathered  in  regions  so  high,  as  to  be  beyond  the 
control  and  influence  of  these  conductors,  and  have  burst  forth,  sending 
to  the  earth  masses  of  huge  hail-stones.  Before  the  introduction  of  the 
metallic  rods,  we  had,  in  summer,  at  every  change  of  the  moon,  a  storm 
in  a  low  region  of  the  atmosphere,  attended  with  an  abundance  of  soft 
warm  rain;  these  rains  are  no  longer  known. 

Our  University  has  been  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  Representa- 
tives ;  a  fi'ee  Catholic  University  is  established  in  its  place.  1  am  sent 
to  Ghent,  twenty-five  leagues  from  here,  where  the  University  is  pre- 
served. The  gardens  belonging  to  the  house  which  I  inhabit  will  share 
the  fate  of  my  great  nursery, — they  will  be  exterminated. 

*  «  #  #  *  4>. 

If,  in  the  verification  of  what  are  left  me,  I  find  that  in  pears  of  the 
first  rank  (I  do  not  speak  of  apples  and  other  fruits),  my  losses  do  not 
exceed  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  varieties,  I  shall  esteem 
myself  truly  happy.  I  am  driven  anew  from  two  of  my  gardens;  from 
that  belonging  to  my  habitation,  and  from  a  very  large  one,  in  which, 
at  the  destruction  of  my  nursery,  I  found  a  refuge  for  most  of  the 
things  that  I  was  able  to  save.  The  first,  with  my  dwelling,  has.  fallen 
to  the  share  of  the  University  (Catholic),  which  has  taken  the  place  of 
oui's.  The  other  belonged  to  a  suppressed  convent,  which  has  just 
been  sold  to  a  cloth  manufacturer.     I  am  myself  expelled,  and  have 
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l)een  obliged  to  seek  an  abode  where  I  could,  for  refuge  for  my  furni- 
ture, my  papers  and  my  person,  and  in  the  embarrassment  of  a  removal 
from  a  palace  to  a  house  of  limited  dimensions.  I  am  still  Professor  at 
Ghent. — (Letters  of  Dr.  Van  Mons,  of  Louvain,  to  Messrs.  Manning, 
Dearborn,  and  Kenrick,  published  in  the  Hort.  Beg.)  Dr.  Van  Mons 
is  now  completing  his  Fomonomie  Beige:  there  is  to  be  a  third  volume, 
on  account  of  tiie  length  of  the  Catalogue  raisonne  of  his  Culture  of 
Louvain,  which  is  to  be  annexed  to  it.  This  catalogue  is  to  contain 
full  information  on  all  the  fruits  that  have  been  raised  by  Dr.  Van 
Mons,  and  many  of  which  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Manning,  numbered, 
but  not  named, — Conds. 

GERMANY. 

Notes  on  the  Trees,  Gardens,  Gardeners,  Garden  Artists,  and  Gar- 
den Authors  of  Germany. — The  oldest  palms  are  in  Vienna  and  Dres- 
den. The  Corypha  umbraculifera  has  a  head  with  an  enormous 
circumference.  One  in  Schonbrunn  is  nearly  as  large.  There  are 
here,  also,  ChameeVops  hunTilis,  Zamia,  and  Euterpe  pisiformis,  which 
belong  to  Prince  Antoine,  and  which  have  grown  so  high,  that  they 
have  been  obliged  to  make  the  house  higher. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  Baron  Dietrich,  in  Vienna,  sent  out 
ships,  at  his  own  expense,  to  Brazil,  to  collect  palms,  &c.,  for  the  em- 
peror ;  and  such  wonderful  discoveries  were  made,  that  several  palms 
were  found  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  which  are  now  exhibited 
in  the  Brazil  Museum  at  Vienna  ;  by  which  the  age  of  the  trees  can 
easily  be  ascertained,  and  an  idea  of  tropical  vegetation  given. 

The  oldest  orange  trees  in  Germany  are  at  Dresden,  and  have  been 
there  since  the  time  of  King  Augustus  the  Great.  He  was  very  fond 
of  turnery,  and  sent  for  orange  trees  with  very  thick  stems  from  Asia  ; 
and,  in  order  to  keep  them  fresh,  they  were  laid  in  a  cellar  :  after  a 
short  time  they  began  to  grow  ;  and  they  were  removed  and  planted, 
and  grew  extremely  well. 

The  largest  and  best  green-houses  in  Germany  are  in  the  Burg  at 
Vienna  :  they  are  eighty  feet  high,  and  three  hundred  feet  long.  [Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts  these  dimensions  are  much  exaggerated  ;  but 
they  will  no  doubt  be  corrected  for  us  by  Baron  Jacquin,  or  M.  Charles 
Ranch.]  In  the  middle  there  is  a  space  for  flowers,  in  which,  in  win- 
ter, there  are  several  thousand  bulbs  in  flower  sent  every  year  from 
Holland.  Once  every  year  there  is  a  fete  in  this  garden,  which  is  called 
the  rose  feast.  After  breakfast  the  company  retire  to  a  ball,  where  the 
nobility  are  seen  waltzing,  surrounded  by  flowers. 

The  best  imitation  of  nature  is  seen  at  Schonbrunn,  where,  in  the 
new  hot-houses,  you  might  fimcy  yourself  in  a  Brazilian  forest.  The 
Caladia  and  other  .^roidefe,  Cymbidia,  Scitaminese,  and  Tillands^ce, 
grow  hanging  down  from  old  trees.  The  ferns  grow  in  deep  shade 
among  rocks.  This  arrangement  was  made  by  M.  Schott,  court  gar- 
dener, who  was  several  years  in  Brazil,  and  who  has  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing these  plants  such  a  natural  appearance. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  gardens  in  Germany  are  those  of  Lax- 
enburg,  Bruck,  Cassel,  Munich,  the  new  garden  at  Potzdam,  the  gar- 
dens at  Manhehn,  at  Frankfort,  and  the  new  gardens  at  Stuttgard, 
which  contain  four  hundred  acres,  and  have  cost,  perhaps,  already  more 
than  a  million  of  florins. 

Amongst  the  Hungarian  gardens,  those  that  belong  to  Princess  Chra- 
salkowitz  in  Getelo,  tl:'"  Count  of  Brunswick  hi  Corompa,  and  Prince 
Esterhazy  at  Eisenstadt,  Count  Szandor,  Count  Festetits,  and  several 
others,  are  the  most  woi'thy  of  notice. 
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In  Bohemia,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Prince  Kinsky,  Prince 
Taxis  near  licitmeritz,  Count  TufF  near  Brun,  and  Count  Sternberg 
near  Praeg,  Schonborn,  Szinnen  at  Tchonhoff  near  Toeplitz,  Prince 
Clari  at  Toeplitz,  and  Connt  Wallis  and  Count  Canal  in  Prague. 

Amongst  the  most  considerable  landscape-gardeners  at  present  in 
Germany  may  be  reckoned  the  following  : — 

M.  Zeyher  in  Schweitzengen.  He  has  laid  out  the  gardens  at  Schweit- 
zengen,  Manheim,  Carlsruhe,  and  Baden. 

Riedel.  He  laid  out  the  jiark  at  Laxenburg,  and  several  private  gar- 
dens about  Vienna. 

Lenne  at  Berlin.  He  has  laid  out  the  gardens  at  Potsdam  and  Mag- 
deburg; and  we  have  great  expectation  from  his  improvements  now 
making  in  the  park  at  Berlin,  known  as  the  Thier  Garten. 

Sckell.     He  laid  out  the  gardens  about  Munich. 

Claus.     He  has  improved  the  gardens  at  Cassel. 

Otto.     He  laid  out  the  botanic  garden  at  Berlin. 

Luhek.     He  laid  out  the  park  at  Bruck  on  the  Leytha. 

Schoch.     He  laid  out  the  park  at  Worlitz. 

Ritter.  He  laid  out  the  parks  at  Presburg,  at  Konigshaiden,  Gambo, 
MayerhoiF,  St.  Miholy,  Zurz,  and  several  others. 

The  following  dilettanti  architects  and  nurserymen  have  laid  out 
gardens: — 

Prince  Puckler  Muskau.     He  laid  out  his  own  garden  in  Muskau. 

Carlowitz.     He  laid  out  some  gardens  in  Dresden. 

Derseik.  He  laid  out  the  botanic  garden,  and  some  others^  in  Dres- 
den. 

Koch,  Ai'chitect  in  Vienna.  He  laid  out  the  garden  of  Prince  Kinsky, 
in  Prague,  the  gardens  of  the  Counts  Caroly  and  Crdady,  in  Hungary. 

Roseiithal.    He  laid  out  Petzlersdorf  near  Vienna,  and  several  others. 

Bosch.  He  laid  out  the  garden  at  Stuttgard,  and  the  botanic  garden 
at  Rosenstein. 

Kins.     He  laid  out  the  gardens  at  Leipzig. 

Rinz,  Nurseryman.  He  laid  out  several  places  about  Frankfort,  and 
the  public  garden  on  the  ramparts. 

Authors  who  have  written  on  gardening  : — 

Puckler  Furst  von  Moskau.  Andeutungen  der  Landschafts  Garten- 
kunst.     Folio.     lOZ. 

Zeyher,  Garten  Director.  He  is  preparing  a  work  on  Perspective, 
and  Light  and  Shade.  He  has  written  a  work  called  Beschreibung  des 
Schwezingen  Gartens,  mit  kupfer.     8vo. 

Otto.     Glashauser-bau,  Die  Cacteen,  &c.  &c. 

Jlntoine.     Monographie  der  Piirschen. 

Schott.     Filices. 

Boch.     Hortus  Schonbrunnensis. 

Bouchee.     Blumen  Treibereyen. 

Sckell.     He  has  .written  some  articles  in  the  Prussian  Transactions. 

Kins.     Baumzucht. 

Ritter.     Kunstliche  Treibei'eyen.     8vo. 

Schoch.     Kleine  Schrift  uber  Anlagen. 

The  above  notes  were  furnished  by  M.  J.  Ritter,  Garden  Director  in 
Austria  and  Hungary,  Avhilst  in  London,  in  July,  1835.  Though  we 
have  spared  no  pains  to  get  the  names  of  places  given  above  pro]ierly 
spelled,  yet  we  fear  we  have  not  in  every  case  succeeded.  M.  Ritter 
saw  one  proof  before  he  left  London,  and  we  sent  another  to  the  office 
of  the  Austrian  Embassy. — {Gard.  Mag.) 
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Art.  III.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  July  2,  1836. — Exhibited.  From  T,  Lee,  Esq.,  JRhodo- 
dendron  maximum,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Magnolmglailca,  Collins/a  bicolor, 
CoUomia  coccinea,  Eschsch6ltzi«  califoniica,  Pentstemon  atropurpii- 
reum  and  Linaria  g-enistifolia.  From  E.  Breed,  Esq.,  Charlcstowiij 
dahlias  and  carnations.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Pfcbnia  albiflora  var, 
Whittleji'j,  Humei  and  fragrans,  a  great  number  of  fine  roses,  blue 
and  white  Canterbury  bells,  honeysuckles,  »Spiraj^a  filipendula,  irises, 
clematis,  Kalmi«  latifolia,  &c.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Grladiolus  natalen- 
gis,  Psebnia  albiflora,  Hume*,  Phlox  maculata,  moss  roses,  geraniums, 
sweet-williams,  foxgloves,  and  fine  specimens  of  Bow's  Claudius  pink. 

From  S.  Walker,  the  following  kinds  of  fine  pinks: — Bow's  Claudius, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Robinson's  Navirina,  Queen  Caroline,  Wellington, 
Major  Shaw,  Lady  Cobbett  and  Wells's  Favorite  ;  also,  fine  ranuncu- 
luses, viz.,  Julius,  Parisian,  Plato,  Temeraire,  Louisette,  Viscount 
Wentworth,  Eliza  and  Nonius  ;  also,  specimens  of  CEnothera  micro- 
carpa,  Frazerz  and  grandiflora,  Campanula  joersicifolia  and  var.,  albo, 
albo  pl^no  and  double  blue,  *Spir8e^a  filipendula,  Astrantia  major,  Epi- 
lobium  spicatum.  Delphinium  sinensis  flore  pleno,  Lj'thrum  verticilla- 
tum,  double  Avhite  rockets,  clematis,  fine  named  pansies,  a  seedling  rose, 
and  several  other  beautiful  kinds.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Sophbra  aus- 
tralis,  foxgloves,  lupins,  pinks,  Lychnis  Flosciiculi,  &lc.  From  Hovey 
&  Co.,  Astrantia  major,  Camjianula  Trachelium  flore  pleno,  and  ag- 
gregata,  Gaillaird/a  aristata,  Phlox  maculata,  disticha,  glomerata,  bi- 
maculata  and  sauveolens,  Silene  comiiacta,  and  sevei'al  kinds  of  fine 
roses,  including  the  moss  Luxembourg,  perpetual  white,  blush  and  pro- 
lific ;  also,  a  fine  seedling  pink.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Cereus  specios- 
issimus,  Gladiolus  floribiinda,  Colllns^« bicolor,  and  several  varieties  of 
moss  roses,  viz.  blanche  nouvelle,  blush,  coccinea,  de  la  fleche,  and  the 
common  red. 

Fruits:  from  T.  Hastings,  Keen's  seedling  strawberries.  From  J. 
L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Methven  scarlet  and  a  seedling  kind.  From  E. 
Vose,  Methven  scarlet  and  Downton.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  seedling 
strawberries. 

July  9th. — Exhibited.  From  Wm.  Kenrick,  Pfsbnia  albifl6ra  Hiimei, 
Delphinium  elatum,  Spirje'a  filipendula,  roses,  honeysuckles,  &c. 
From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  /SpirteV  laevigata.  Delphinium  sinensis  and  da- 
tum, Paibnia  albiflora  Humei  and  fragrans,  azaleas,  roses,  dahlias, 
Phododendron  maximum,  Kalmm  latifolia,  &c.  From  S.  Sweetser, 
Hoyo  carnosa,  foxgloves,  dahlias,  geraniums,  double  white  and  scarlet 
lychnis,  pinks,  &c.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Pentstemon  digitalis  and  dif- 
fOisum,  Collinsz'a  bicolor,  Psebnia  albiflora  Hume^,  Alstro]ncr««  psitta- 
cina,  Hibiscus  Posa  sinensis  flore  pleno,  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  Ferbe- 
na  chamaadrif  olia  Salpiglossis  picta,  dahlias,  roses,  and  two  geraniums, 
viz.,  grandissima  and  Sesostus. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Veronica  elegans  and  spicata  piimila,  Digitalis 
liitea  and  purjjiirea,  Pentstemon  diffiisum  and  ovatum,  Eschsch61tz^a 
crocea  and  californica,  Spiras'a  nlniaria.  Phlox  sauveolens.  Campanula 
Trachelium  pleno,  Silene  compacta,  Astrantia  major,  double  white  and 
scarlet  lychnis,  seedling  pinks,  Stc.  From  Messrs.  Winslii]i,  Delphini- 
um sinensis,  Veronica  elegans,  doul)le  and  single  blue  bells,  Psebnia 
albiflora,  Whittlejw  and  friigrans,  phloxes.  Campanula  joersicifolia  and 
var.  plenoj  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  Astrantia  major,  spiraeas,  &c.     From 
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S.  Walker,  CEiiothera  Frazere,  Epilobium  spicatum,  Pentstemon  dif- 
fusum,  Campanula  joersicifolia  and  var.  alba  pleno,  spirajas,  ranuncu- 
luses, &.C.  From  T,  Lee,  ^Rhododendron  maximum,  Magnolia  glauca, 
Cr^pis  barbata,  Jl/alva  mo.schata,  Calendrinia  grandiflora,  Gaillaird/a 
aristata,  the  double  Ayrshire  rose,  &c. 

Fruits:  from  E.  Vose,  black  tartarian  cherries.  From  J.  L.  L.  F. 
Warren,  gooseberries  and  fine  Persian  melons.  From  Hovey  &  Co., 
seedling  strawberries.  From  T.  Hastings,  Keen's  seedling  strawber- 
ries.    From  Wm.  Hawks,  Lynn,  Downton  and  iiine  strawberries. 

July  \6th. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Walker,  >Spirfe\x  ulmaria,  lobata, 
filipendula  and  filipendula  pleno,  Delphinium  sinensis  fl.  pi..  Coreop- 
sis lanceolata,  Epilobium  spicatum,  j^erbena  chamaedrifolia,  pansies, 
pinks,  &c.  From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias,  white  lilies.  Campanula  coUina, 
Agapanthus  unibelliktus,  &lc.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  dahlias,  and  Ery- 
thrina  Crista-galli.  From  the  Messrs.  Winship,  Hoya  carnosa,  phlox- 
es, double  blue  bells,  white  lilies,  martagon  lilies,  Crassvda  coccinea 
Passiflora  cserulea,  &c.  From  R.  T.  Paine,  Antholj^za  prealta.  From 
S,  Downer,  fine  specimens  of  double  dwarf  rocket  larkspurs.  From 
W.  Kenrick,  bee  larksi)urs,  smoke  tree,  roses,  honeysuckles,  spiraeas, 
&c.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Phlox  roseum,  carnea,  and  pyramidalis  alba, 
jSpirae^a  lobata  and  ulmaria.  Campanula  aggregata,  eliptica,  coUina, 
Lorrejw,  medium,  and  Trachelium  pleno,  double  white  and  scarlet 
lychnis,  (Enothera  microcarpa,  i/Ssclepias  tuberosa,  Clkrkia  elegans, 
Eschscholtzia  crocea,  Veronica  elegans,  hybrida  and  spicata  piimila, 
Potentilla  Mayiuna,  and  Russellwlna,  &c. 

Fruits:  from  T.  Mason,  Franconia,  white  Antwerp  and  seedling 
grape  raspberries.     From  I.  P.  Davis,  sweet  apples,  very  beautiful. 

July  ^3d. — Exhibited.  From  the  botanic  garden,  by  Wm.  Carter, 
Yucca  filamentosa,  Lilium  canadensis,  and  var.  riabra,  Lysimachia  vul- 
garis, e^sclepias  tuberosa,  Crassula  coccinea,  Passiflora  racemosa  var. 
purpurea.  Rhododendron  maximum.  Phlox  pyramidalis  alba,  (.'')  Shep- 
erdi  and  seedling  kinds,  <SpiraB^a  lobata  and  ulmaria,  Prenanthes  integri- 
folia,  Veronica  elegans,  &c.  From  S.  Walker,  Lysimachia  vulgaris, 
Campanula  alba  pleno,  Cimicifuga  fceHida,  Spirae^a  lobata,  Pentstemon 
diffiisum,  pinks,  dahlias,  &c.  From  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  Mkiva  mosehata, 
Lysimachia  quadriiolia,  and  i?6sa  rubif61ia(?).  Fi-om  John  Hovey, 
the  Mobach  and  provins  roses.  From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias,  Veronica 
neglecta,  Dracocephalum  ripens,  geraniums,  coreopsis,  &c. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  dahlias,  viz.,  Erecta,  Pothecary's  Queen  of 
Sheba,  Globe,  Cicero,  and  Douglas's  Augusta  ;  also,  moss  roses,  in- 
cluding the  moss  cristata,  Cereus  speciosissimus,  Antholyza  prealta, 
Tigridia  pavonia.  Gloxinia  maculata,  double  white  campanula,  semi- 
double  eschscholtzia  and  Ferbena  chamaedrifolia.  From  Hovey  &  Co., 
the  following  kinds  of  dahlias: — Queen  of  dahlias,  Widnall's  Enchan- 
ter, Granta,  Queen  of  Roses,  and  Chancellor,  Springfield  Rival  and 
Douglas's  Au£fusta;  also,  Phlox  fimbriata,  roseum,  penduliflora  Shep- 
enli,  pyramidalis  alba  and  undulata  piimila,  Statice  Gmelina,  Lathyrus 
grandillorus.  Mklva.  mosehata,  Potentilla  Mayiuna  and  Russelhana, 
Eschscholtzz'a  crocea,  and  Campanula  carpatica. 

Fruit :  Gooseberries  from  J.  Hovey. 
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Art.  IV.     Quincy  Markets 
From     To 


Roots,  Tubers,  ^c. 


r^  ^  per  barrel,  .  . 

Common,  <  '       ,      ,    . 

(_  per  biisliel,  .  . 

„,  <  per  barrel, 

Cnenangoes,  •'  ' 


^  cts.  ??  cts. 


New, 


,  per  bushel,  - 
5  per  bushel, .  . 


2  50 


Potatoes 

2  00    2  50 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 

11  50 

per  peck, 37^ 

Turnips  : 

New,  per  bunch, S 

Yellow  French,  per  bushel,  none 
Onions  : 

New,  per  bunch,  ^  \^^r^^  ' 

Beets,  per  bunch 

Carrots,  per  bimch, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, .... 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Gallic,  per  pounc^, 


6 
6 
6 

none. 

8 

3 

20 

14 


Cabbages,  Salads,  8fc. 


Cabbages  :  per  dozen. 

Early  York, 

"  Sugar-loaf,.  . 
Cauliflowers, each,.  .  . 
Lettuce,  per  head, .  . . 
Celery,  per  root, .... 
Tomatoes,  per  dozen,. 
Rhubarb,  per  pound,. 


Peas  •  \  P^''  bushel,. 
^^^^  ■  \  per  peck,  .  , 


Beans  : 


„.       C  per  bushel, 
String,  II 


per  peck. 


50 
50 
121 

3 
12^ 
50 

4 

1  00 

25 


75 

6 

1  25 


00    1 

37i 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 


Summer,  crookneck,  per  doz.'nonc. 

West  India,  per  pound, 2 

Summer  Bush,  per  dozen,.  .  .  .|     371 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, .  . 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  bunch.,  . 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert  : 

Russetts,  <  '       1     1,  i' ' 
'  (  per  bushel,. 

per  bushel, 

per  peck, 


From  I   To 
^  cts.  <J  cts. 


New 

Pears  : 

T         ,  •        1  per  bushe 
Juneati""    ■<  ^ 


°'  I  pc 


(1  c,t.) 


per  peck 
Peaches,  each, ..... 
Strawberries,  per  box 

Wood, 

Cherries,  per  quart, 

Goosebei  I  ies,  pei-  quart, 

Currants,  per  cjuart, 

White, 

Red, 

Black, 

Watermelons,  each, 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Grapes:  (hot-house,) pr  pound 

Black  Hambuig, 

White  Sweet-water, 

Blueberries,  per  (|uart, 

Blackberries,  per  quart, 

Cucumbers,  per  dozen, , 

Cranberries,  per  bushel, ..  . .  , 

^  <  per  box, 

Omnges,  <  ^      ,     ' 

°     '  (  per  dozen, 

J  <i  per  box, '. 

Lemons,  \  '        , 

' (  per  dozen, 

Shaddocks,  each,, 


Walnuts,  5  P^'^^^V 

'  {  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  (sweet)  per  pound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 


none. 

2  £0 

1  £0 

50 

none. 
1  £0 
12^ 

25 
17 
17 

17 

17 
10 
50 
25 

1  00 
75 
10 
12^ 
37A 
00 
CO 
25 
00 
37, 
25 
00 
75 
12 
4 
3 


75 
20 
12 
12 


3  00 


25 

37^ 

25 

25 

20 
20 
12^ 
1  00 
37^ 


1  00 

m 

50 
4  00 

50 
6  00 


3  50 

14 
6 
6 


l^EMARKS.  Dufinsr  the  past  month  the  weather  has  been  favorable 
to  the  maturity  of  early  crops.  There  is  about  ten  days  clifTeronce  be- 
tween this  season  and  the  last— the  latter  having  been  the  earliest.  Old 
potatoes,  as  we  predicted,  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  command  enor- 
mous prices  ;  new  ones  cotne  to  hand  slowly,  and  are  not  of  very  large 
size— they  were  abundant  last  year  at  a  much  earlier  date.  Turnips 
are  fine.  Onions  not  abundant:  some  of  the  Connecticut  reds,  or,  as 
they  are  termed,  rareripes,  have  come  in  the  past  week.  Beets  are 
plenty.     Carrots  are  brought  in,  but  they  are  yet  small. 

Early  cabbages  are  notyet  ])lentifully  supplied.  A  few  caidiflowers 
of  small  size  have  sold  at  quotations.  String  beans  are  very  scarce — 
the  early  frosts  in  the  month  of  May  having  destroyed  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the   expected  crop.     Peas   are   not  plenty  nor  very    good.     Bush 
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squashes  came  to  hand  in  tolerable  quantities:  some  have  been  brought 
from  New  York,  but  they  are  far  inferior  to  those  grown  by  our  mar- 
keters: many  of  them  are  striped,  some  three-colored,  transversely,  evi- 
dently a  mixture  of  the  seed.  We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  our  mar- 
ket gardeners  are  very  particular  in  this  respect,  and  pay  nmch  regard 
to  kee])ing  their  seed  genuine,  or  procuring  such  as  are  so. 

Of  fruits,  particularly  fine  kinds,  the  market  does  not  seein  to  be  re- 
markably well  stocked.  Old  apples,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  russets, 
are  all  gone;  some  new  ones  have  been  received  from  New  York,  but 
rather  inferior.  Pears  are  not  yet  plentiful — few  except  the  little  mus- 
cats, as  they  are  called,  having  yet  come  in.  Cherries  have  not  been 
abundant, — the  early  frosts  and  the  late  rains  having  contributed  largely 
to  the  destruction  of  the  fruit.  No  strawberries  are  now  to  be  found 
exce])t  the  Wood.  Currants  and  gooseberries  are  tolerably  plenty. 
Raspberries  scarce.  Blueberries  come  to  hand  in  tolerable  abundance 
at  this  season.  Few  watermelons  are  to  be  had  :  a  small  lot,  among 
which  were  some  muskmelons,  arrived  last  week,  but  in  bad  order. 
Pine-apples  are  very  scarce.  Cucumbers  just  begin  to  come  in  from 
the  open  garden;  the  supply  hitherto  has  been  from  frames.  Of  cran- 
berries there  are  yet  some  remaining  on  hand :  but  the  numerous  new 
fruits  which  are  to  be  had  causes  rather  a  dull  sale  atthis season.  Lem- 
ons are  very  scarce;  there  having  been  no  arrivals  lately  ;  we  believe 
our  quotations  are  as  low  as  they  can  be  bought.  Yours,  M.  T.,  Bos- 
ton, July  2Sd,  1836. 


Art.  V.      Obituary  Notice. 


Farther  Details  respecting  the  Death  of  Mr.  Douglas.  [See  Vol.  I, 
p.  239.] — The  following  particulars  of  this  most  terrific  occurrence  are 
taken  from  that  excellent  publication,  the  Mirror,  for  March  26,  1836. 
The  editor  acknowledges  having  copied  it  {'ron^  Ke  Kumu  Hawaii,  a 
mission  newspaper,  published  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  which  was  kindly 
lent  to  him  by  a  subscriber  to  the  Mirror.  This  newspaper  is  printed 
at  the  mission  Press  of  Oahu,  and  in  the  native  language  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  except  the  paper  relating  to  Mr.  Douglas,  which  is  in 
Eniflish.  It  appears  that  the  lamentable  event  occurred  on  July  12, 
1834,  six  months  sooner  than,  according  to  a  notice  in  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  History  (vol.  viii.  p.  410),  was  supposed  to  be  the  case. 

"The  document  whence  these  particulars  have  been  extracted  is 
dated  Hilo,  Hawaii  (the  principal  of  the  Sandwich  Islands),  July  15, 
1834,  and  is  addressed  to  Richard  Charltan,  Esq.,  his  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's consul  there. 

"  Intelligence  of  this  distressing  event  reached  Hilo  on  the  morning 
of  July  14,  when  a  native  came  up,  and,  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance which  indicated  but  too  faithfully  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  sad 
tidings,  inquired  for  a  Mr.  Goodrich.  On  seeing  him,  he  stated  that 
the  body  of  Mr.  Douglas  had  been  found  on  the  mountains  in  a  pit  ex- 
cavated for  the  purpose  of  taking  wild  cattle;  and  that  he  was  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  by  the  bullock  which  was  in  the  pit  when  Mr.  Doug- 
las fell  in.  Never  were  the  feelings  of  the  writers  of  this  letter  so 
shocked  ;  nor  could  they  credit  the  report  till  it  was  painfully  confii'med, 
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as  they  proceeded  to  the  beach,  whither  the  body  of  Mr,  Douglas  had 
been  conveyed  in  a  canoe  by  the  native  who  brought  the  news  of  his 
death.  Upon  further  inquiry,  this  person  related,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows:— That  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  instant,  the  natives  who  brought 
the  body  down  from  the  mountain  came  to  his  house  at  Laupahoihoi, 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  distant  from  Hilo,  and  employed  him 
to  bring  it  to  this  place  in  his  canoe.  The  particulars  which  he  learned 
from  them  were  as  follows  : — Mr.  Douglas  left  Kohala  Point  during 
the  previous  week,  in  company  Avith  an  Englishman  as  a  guide,  and 
proceeded  to  cross  Moncna  Kea  on  the  north  side.  On  the  12th  in- 
stant Mr.  Douglas  dismissed  his  guide,  who  cautioned  him,  on  parting, 
to  be  very  careful  lest  he  should  fall  into  some  of  the  pits  for  taking 
wild  cattle  ;  describing  them  as  being  near  the  places  to  which  the  ani- 
mals resorted  to  drink.  Soon  after  Mr.  Douglas  had  dismissed  his 
guide,  he  went  back  a  short  distance  to  get  a  bundle  which  he  had  for- 
gotten; and,  as  he  was  retracing  his  steps,  in  some  fatal  moment,  he 
fell  into  one  of  the  pits,  into  which  a  bullock  had  previously  fallen.  He 
was  found  dead  in  the  pit  by  these  same  natives,  who,  ignorant,  at  the 
time,  of  his  passing,  were  in  pursuit  of  bullocks,  and,  on  coming  up  to 
the  pit,  found  a  small  hole  in  one  end  of  the  covering  of  it.  At  first 
they  conjectured  that  a  calf  had  fallen  in,  but,  on  further  examination, 
discovered  traces  of  a  man's  steps,  and  soon  afterwards  saw  his  feet  in 
the  pit,  his  body  being  covered  with  dirt  and  rubbish.  They  went  im- 
mediately in  pursuit  of  the  guide,  who  returned,  shot  the  bullock  in  the 
pit,  took  out  the  body,  and  hired  the  natives,  at  the  price  of  four  bul- 
locks (which  were  killed  immediately),  to  convey  the  body  to  the  sea- 
shore. He  himself  accompanied  them,  and  procured  the  native  to  con- 
vey the  body  to  Hilo,  promising  to  follow  immediately,  and  bring  with 
hiin  the  compass,  the  watch  (which  was  somewhat  broken,  but  still 
going),  some  money  found  in  Mr.  Douglas's  pockets,  and  a  little  dog, 
a  faithful  companion  of  the  departed  traveller.  Thus  far  the  report  of 
the  native  who  brought  the  body  in  his  canoe,  and  who  professed  to 
relate  the  facts  as  he  learned  them  from  the  natives  who  came  down 
from  the  mountain. 

"  What  an  aftecting  spectacle  Avas  presented,  on  removing  the  bul- 
lock's hide,  in  which  the  body  had  been  conveyed !  It  appeared  to  be 
in  the  same  state  as  Avhen  taken  from  the  pit.  The  face  was  covered 
with  dirt,  the  hair  filled  with  blood  and  dirt,  and  the  coat,  pantaloons, 
and  shirt  were  considerably  torn:  the  hat  was  missing.  On  washing 
the  body,  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  shocking  state :  there  were  ten  or 
twelve  gashes  on  the  head,  a  long  one  over  the  left  eye;  another,  rather 
deep,  just  above  the  left  temple;  a  deep  one  behind  the  right  ear;  the 
left  cheek-bone  appeared  to  be  broken,  and  also  the  ribs  on  the  left 
side;  the  abdomen  was  much  bruised,  as  were  also  the  loAver  parts  of 
the  legs. 

"  After  laying  out  the  body,  the  first  thought  was  to  bury  it  Avithin 
Mr.  Goodrich's  premises;  but,  Avhen  a  spot  had  been  selected  and 
cleared,  doubts  were  suggested,  by  a  person  Avho  had  assisted,  and  Avho 
had  been  much  engaged  in  taking  Avild  cattle,  whether  the  Avounds  on 
the  head  could  have  been  inflicted  by  a  bullock.  The  matter  did  not 
seem  clear:  many  parts  of  the  story  Avere  dark  and  confused;  and  the 
foUoAving  questions  arose  among  the  persons  present: — HoAVAvas  it  that 
Mr.  Douglas  was  alone,  without  any  guide,  whether  foreigner  or  na- 
tive? Where  Avas  John,  Mr.  Diell's  colored  man,  Avho  left  Honolulu 
with  Mr.  Diell,  and  Avho,  on  missing  a  passage  Avith  him  from  Lahaina, 
embarked  Avith  Mr.  Douglas,  as  had  been  ascertained  from  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  sailed  from  Lahaina  to  Kohala 
Point,  and  there  left  the  vessel,  with  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  morning  of 
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the  19th  instant,  in  order  to  accompany  him  across  the  mountain  to 
Hilo?  How  was  it  that  Mr.  Douglas  should  fall  into  a  pit  when  re- 
tracing his  steps,  after  he  had  once  passed  it  in  safety?  And,  if  a  bul- 
lock had  already  fallen  into  the  pit,  how  was  it  that  he  did  not  see  the 
hole  necessarily  made  in  the  covering?  It  was,  therefore,  thought  due 
to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  to  the  public,  whom  he  had  so  zeal- 
ously and  usefully  served,  that  an  examination  should  be  made  of  his 
body  by  medical  men.  The  only  way  to  have  this  eft'ected  was  by  pre- 
serving the  body,  and  either  sending  it  to  Oahu,  or  keeping  it  until  it 
could  be  examined  at  Hilo.  The  former  plan  seemed  most  desirable. 
Accordingly,  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  were  removed,  the  body  tilled 
with  salt,  and  placed  in  a  coffin,  which  was  filled  up  with  salt;  and  the 
whole  was  enclosed  in  a  box  filled  with  brine.  After  the  body  was  laid 
in  the  coffin,  the  members  of  the  mission  family  and  several  foreigners 
assembled  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
deceased:  prayers  were  offered  up,  and  a  brief  address  was  made. 
These  services  being  concluded,  the  body  was  removed  to  a  cool  native 
house,  where  it  was  enclosed  in  the  box. 

"As  neither  the  guides  nor  any  natives  had  arrived  by  the  16th  inst., 
two  foreigners  were  despatched  to  the  place  where  the  body  was  re- 
ceived on  the  sea-shore,  with  directions  to  search  out  the  natives  who 
discovered  the  body,  to  go  with  them  to  the  pit,  and,  after  making 
as  full  inquiries  as  possible,  to  report  at  Hilo  immediately.  So  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  the  guide  was  an  Englishman,  a  convict  from 
Botany  Bay,  who  left  a  vessel  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  some  years  pre- 
viously: he  had  a  wife  and  one  child  with  him,  to  which  circumstance 
was  attributed  his  delay.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  feared  that  the  cap- 
tain could  not  convey  the  remains  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  Honolulu,  as  his 
vessel  was  filled  with  wood,  canoes,  food,  &c. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  however,  Edward  Gurney,  the  English  guide,  ar- 
rived. He  stated  that,  on  the  I'ith  instant,  about  ten  minutes  before 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Douglas  arrived  at  his  house  on  the 
mountain,  and  wished  him  to  point  out  the  road  to  Hilo,  and  to  accom- 
pany him  a  short  distance.  Mr.  Douglas  was  then  alone,  but  said  that 
his  man  had  given  out  the  day  before;  referring,  probably,  to  John,  Mr. 
Diell's  colored  man.  Having  taken  breakfast,  Edward  accompanied 
Mr.  Douglas  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile;  and,  after  directing  him  in 
the  path,  and  warning  him  of  the  traps,  proceeded  about  half  a  mile 
further  with  him.  Mr.  Douglas  then  dismissed  the  guide,  after  expres- 
sing his  anxiety  to  reach  Hilo  by  evening,  thinking  that  he  could  find 
out  the  way  himself.  Just  before  Edward  left  him,  he  warned  him  par- 
ticularly of  three  bullock-traps,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  ahead;  two 
of  them  directly  on  the  road,  the  other  on  one  side. 

"  Edward  now  returned  home  to  skin  some  bullocks  which  he  had 
previously  killed.  About  eleven  o'clock,  two  natives  came  in  pursuit 
of  him,  saying  that  the  European  was  dead,  and  that  they  had  found 
him  in  the  pit  in  which  the  bullock  was.  They  stated  that,  as  they 
were  coming  up  to  this  pit,  one  of  them,  observing  some  of  the  clothing 
on  the  side,  exclaimed  "  Lole!''  and,  in  a  moment  afterwards,  discov- 
ered Mr.  Douglas  within  the  pit,  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  bul- 
lock. Edward  accordingly  ran  to  the  house  for  a  musket  and  ball. 
On  reaching  the  pit,  he  found  Mr.  Douglas  lying  upon  his  right  side, 
and  the  bullock  standing  upon  his  body.  He  shot  the  animal,  de- 
scended into  the  pit,  drew  the  carcass  to  the  other  end  of  it,  and  got 
out  the  body  of  the  poor  traveller.  His  cane  was  with  him,  but  the 
bundle  and  dog  were  missing.  Edward,  knowing  that  he  had  a  bundle, 
asked  for  it.  After  a  few  moments'  search,  a  loud  barking  was  heard 
at  a  short  distance  ahead,  on  the  road  leading  to  Hilo;  and,  on  reaching 
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the  spot,  the  dog  was  found  with  the  bundle.  On  further  examination, 
it  appeared  that  Mr.  Douglas  had  stopped  for  a  moment  and  looked 
into  an  empty  pit,  and  also  into  that  wherein  the  Inillock  was  taken  ; 
that,  after  passing  o)i  up  the  hill  some  fifteen  fathoms,  he  laid  down  his 
bundle,  and  returned  to  the  fatal  pit  ;  and  that,  while  looking  in,  by 
making  a  niisstep,  or  by  some  other  means,  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
infuriated  animal,  who  speedily  executed  the  work  of  death. 

"  The  body  was  covered  in  part  Avith  stones  ;  which  circumstance  is 
thought  to  have  prevented  its  being  entirely  crushed.  After  removing 
it,  Edward  took  charge  of  the  dog  and  bundle,  and  of  Mr.  Douglas's 
chronometer,  his  pocket  compass,  keys  and  money,  found  upon  him  ; 
and,  having  hired  the  natives  to  carry  the  body  to  the  shore,  (a  distance 
of  about  twenty-seven  miles),  accompanied  them,  and  came  thence  to 
Hilo.  The  letter  adds  :  '  This  narrative  clears  up  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  rested  upon  the  whole  matter  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  will  afford  a 
pretty  satisfactory  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  met  his 
awful  death.'  The  writers  then  propose  to  the  consul  to  send  the  body 
to  Hilolu,  should  the  captain  consent  to  convey  it  ;  if  he  should  not,  the 
corpse  was  to  be  interred.  We  are  not  aware  which  course  was 
adopted.  The  black  man  mentioned  in  the  letter  probably  lost  his  way, 
and  perished  in  the  mountains,  as  he  has  not  since  been  heard  of." — 
(^Gard.  Mag.) 


Art.  VI.     Meteorological  Notice. 

FOR  JUNE. 


The  month  of  June  was  almost  unprecedented  for  its  degree  of  cold, 
cloudy,  and  wet  weather.  During  the  previous  part  of  this  month  the 
thermometer  ranged  scarcely  up  to  the  temperate  point.  North  and 
easterly  winds  were  prevalent,  with  misty  weather  and  drizzling  rains. 
After  this  a  few  days  of  bright  sunshine  succeeded,  which,  however, 
lasted  only  a  short  time;  cloudy  weather,  with  easterly  winds,  set  in, 
and,  with  but  little  intermission,  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  57''  40' — highest,  85°  ;  lowest, 
33'^  above  zero. 

Winds. — N.  nine  days — N.  E.  nine — E.  four — S.  E.  one — S.  five — 
W.  two  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind.— Brisk,  eighteen  days — light,  twelve  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather. — Fine,  fourteen  days — Fair,  two  days — 
Cloudy,  fourteen  days. 

Rainy,  days. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  On  the  Use  of  the  Osage  Orange  {JMaclura  auran- 
tiaca),  as  Food  for  Silk-worms.  By  T.  S.  P.,  Beaver- 
dam,  Va. 

Some  months  ago,  the  Farmer's  Register  contained  a  transla- 
*tion  of  an  interesting  article  by  M.  Bonafons,  giving  the  result 
of  an  experiment  on  feeding  the  silk-worm  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Madura.  Although  the  authority  of  that  gentleman  may  be 
regarded  as  decisive  on  any  matter  connected  with  the  culture 
of  silk,  yet,  as  many  substitutes  for  the  mulberry  have  been  suc- 
cessively used  and  discarded,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
maclura  might  share  the  same  fate.  On  trial,  however,  I  fin,d  it 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  M.  Bonafons  recommended 
it ;  and  as  the  silk  business  is  becoming  an  important  branch  of 
the  industry  of  the  United  States,  I  am  induced  to  detail,  in 
corroboration  thereof,  the  result  of  my  own  experiment. 

In  the  month  of  May  I  had  a  few  thousand  eggs  to  hatch  ; 
and,  during  the  three  first  ages,  the  worms  were  fed  exclusively 
on  the  leaves  of  the  maclura.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  age  they  were  divided  into  several  parcels,  with  a  view  of 
giving  to  each  a  separate  kind  of  food.  About  one  third  were 
continued  on  the  same — the  native  mulberry  was  given  to  an 
equal  number — a  portion  of  the  balance  was  fed  on  the  maclura 
and  Chinese  mulberry  indiscriminately — and  the  remainder  on 
the  Chinese  mulberry  alone.  During  the  process,  I  could  not 
perceive  that  the  worms  manifested  any  partiality  between  the 
leaves  of  the  maclura  and  those  of  the  Chinese  mulberry, — if 
they  evinced  any,  it  was  certainly  not  in  favor  of  the  latter.  But 
they  greatly  preferred  either  to  the   leaves   of  the  red  mulberry, 
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some  of  which  I  would  occasionally  lay  on  the  shelves,  where 
they  would  suffer  them  to  remain  until  compelled  by  hunger  to 
eat  them.  On  the  contraiy,  when  those  which  had  the  red  mul- 
berry leaves  assigned  them,  were  furnished  with  a  few  of  the 
maclura,  they  would  collect  around  the  latter  and  devour  them 
with  avidily,  before  they  would  begin  to  feed  on  their  accustomed 
diet. 

The  relative  value,  however,  of  the  maclura  and  Chinese 
mulberry,  for  the  production  of  silk,  was  only  to  be  fully  deter- 
mined after  the  formation  of  the  cocoons.  It  may  be  recollected 
by  those  who  read  the  article  of  M.  Bonafons,  that  he  regarded 
the  maclura  as  chiefly  valuable  for  feeding  the  worms  during 
their  early  ages  ;  that  subsequently  they  should  be  supplied  with 
the  mulberry,  their  natural  food  ;  and  that,  though  the  former 
would  produce  silk  of  a  fair  quality,  yet  it  would  be  inferior,  and 
in  diminished  quantity,  compared  with  the  product  of  the  mul- 
berry. I  find  this  to  be  true  as  it  regards  the  maclura  and  Chi- 
nese mulberry — so  far,  at  least,  as  respects  the  size  of  the  cocoon  ; 
but  the  maclura  is  at  least  of  equal  value  with  the  red  or  native 
mulberry.  The  worms  fed  on  the  Chinese  mulberry  spun 
cocoons  weighing  from  thirty  to  forty-five  grains  ; — those  raised 
on  the  maclura  and  Chinese  mulberry  combined  made  their  balls 
somewhat  lighter  on  the  average, — while  the  weight  of  those  ob- 
tained from  the  maclura  and  the  red  mulberry  respectively  was 
about  equal,  and  still  less  than  either  of  the  preceding.  The 
quality  of  the  thread  for  manufacturing  purposes  I  am  unable  to 
pronounce  upon,  not  having  yet  submitted  specimens  to  a  com- 
petent judge.  The  cocoons  were  nearly  all  of  a  pale  straw 
color. 

If  the  value  of  the  maclura  consisted  only  in  furnishing  food 
for  the  silk-worm,  it  might,  from  its  extreme  hardiness,  and  con- 
sequent exemption  from  late  spring  frosts,  be  deemed  well  wor- 
thy of  planting  ;  but  when  to  this,  other  important  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  applied  are  superadded,  it  appears  to  present  irresisti- 
ble claims  to  the  notice  of  the  farmer  and  horticulturist.  I  may 
therefore  be  excused  for  dwelling  more  at  large  on  its  merits, 
which  have  as  yet  scarcely  began  to  be  appreciated,  or  even 
known. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  scarcity  of  timber 
has  for  many  years  been  sensibly  felt ;  notwithstanding  which, 
our  forests  still  continue  to  disappear.  To  mitigate  the  evils  of 
this  alarming  destruction,  efforts  have  frequently  been  made  to 
substitute  live  for  dead  fences  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  hedges 
have  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  answered  the  purposes  of 
an  enclosure.  After  all  the  trouble  and  expense  that  have  been 
bestowed  upon  them,  they  have,  in  most  instances,  finally  dwin- 
dled away  and  been  rooted  out.     Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
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the  plants  used  in  their  construction  have  been  too  feeble  in  their 
constitution,  and  therefore  incapable  of  attaining  the  necessary 
size  and  development.  Now  it  has  been  confidently  asserted, 
that  the  maclura  will  make  a  most  substantial  and  impervious 
hedge — a  fact  which  cannot  well  be  doubted  by  any  person  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  its  manner  of  growth.  The 
branches  are  thickly  set,  and  the  lateral  ones  almost  uniformly 
take  a  horizontal  direction  :  they  are,  moreover,  armed  with  a 
number  of  sharp  and  very  rigid  spines,  which  do  not  disappear, 
as  has  been  stated,  after  one  or  two  years,  but  remain  perma- 
nently. The  plants  grow  with  such  vigor,  that  it  would  only 
require  a  few  years,  under  careful  treatment,  to  rear  an  excellent 
hedge  from  the  seed.  To  those  who  are  fond  of  the  ornamental 
it  may  be  also  recommended  for  the  extreme  lustre  of  its  fohage 
and  the  magnificence  of  its  fruit. 

Hitherto  the  means  of  propagating  the  maclura  have  been 
rather  Hmited.  It  grows  but  indifferently  from  cuttings,  and  not 
with  certainty  from  slips  of  the  roots.  The  onl}^  mode  which 
can  be  depended  on  for  extensive  increase,  is  by  the  seed-  These 
have  not  often  been  perfected  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
owing  partly  to  the  small  number  of  trees  which  gentlemen  have 
introduced  into  their  grounds  ;  and  also  to  inattention  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  dioecious.  With  a  knowledge  of  this  characteristic, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  them  to  bear  abundantly.  There 
is  one  growing  in  my  garden,  now  seven  or  eight  years  old,  which 
has  matured  its  fruit  for  a  year  or  two  past,  and  which  would 
have  borne  considerably  earlier,  had  not  the  staminate  plant  per- 
ished which  was  ordered  with  it.  The  one  which  was  subse- 
quently obtained  was  feeble  in  its  growth,  and  slow  in  flowering. 
Last  year  the  number  of  seeds  it  ripened  amounted  to  many 
thousands.  These  readily  vegetated  in  the  spring,  and  the  seed- 
lings are  now  growing  in  nursery  rows,  as  finely  as  could  be  de- 
sired. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  compress  my  remarks 
into  a  smaller  space  ;  but,  before  concluding,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  suggest,  to  some  of  our  enterprising  seedsmen,  the  pro- 
priety of  obtaining  a  parcel  of  the  seed  of  the  maclura  from  its 
native  forests.  They  may  be  gathered  in  any  quantity  on  the 
Red  River,  and  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  Arkansas.  It  is  the 
practice  now  to  compass  sea  and  land  to  discover  a  new  vegeta- 
ble for  our  tables,  or  a  flower  for  the  parterre  ;  and  while  the 
seeds  of  these  productions  meet  wnth  a  ready  sale,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  taste  for  horticultural  pursuits,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  a  considerable  demand  will  also  be  found  for  those 
of  a  plant,  which  combines,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  useful 
with  the  ornamental.  Yours, 

Beaverdam,  Fa..,  7th  mo.,  1836.  T.  S.  P. 
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Art.  II.  On  the  Cultivation  of  several  of  the  most  beautiful 
Species  and  Varieties  of  Cactus  and  Cereus.  In  a  Series  of 
Papers.     By  J.  W.  Russell. 

Cereus  flagelliformis  (creeping  cereus),  is  an  old  inhabitant 
of  the  stove  and  green-house.  The  stems  of  the  plant,  when  in 
a  healthy  luxuriant  state,  resemble  a  whip-lash,  whence  its  trivial 
name,  flagelliformis.  This  interesting  species,  when  interspersed 
with  some  of  its  co-species,  that  are  of  a  more  robust  growth, 
makes  an  elegant  contrast,  showing,  to  the  most  careless  observer, 
the  difference  in  the  habits  of  growth  in  the  same  family  of  plants. 
The  flowers  expand  their  blossoms  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  and  are  of  a  dark  rose  color,  arranged  indiscriminately 
along  the  stems  of  the  plants, — although  sometimes  a  number  of 
them  are  closely  set  together,  not  in  a  cluster^  but  in  one  straight 
line,  one  or  two  inches  apart.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  has 
been  cultivated  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

Epiphyllum  speciosura  Haworth  (Cactus  speciosus  B.  R.) 
is  also  an  old  favorite:  the  stems  of  the  plant  are  thin  and  flat, 
from  one  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  width,  and  of  a  very  ir- 
regular habit  of  growth  ;  but  by  judicious  pruning  it  can  be 
made  an  elegant  plant.  Stands  of  a  circular  form,  or  flat,  in  the 
shape  of  a  ladder,  should  be  used  for  training  this  plant  to  ;  the 
shape  of  the  stand,  however,  may  be  left  altogether  to  the  taste 
of  the  cultivator,  as  something  of  the  kind  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, to  train  up  the  shoots,  that  they  may  be  kept  in  regular 
order.  The  superfluous  growths  must  be  taken  off  with  a  sharp 
knife,  remembering  to  reserve,  if  possible,  the  strongest  growths. 
The  admirable  appearance  of  this  plant  when  in  full  bloom  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  every  person  ;  its  beautiful  rose  or  blush 
colored  flowers  expand  in  June  and  .Tuly,  and  the  plant  presents 
a  splendid  show  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  sides  of  the  stems,  and  the  dark  colored 
vein,  which  is  generally  observable,  that  leads  from  the  centre  of 
the  stem  to  the  bud,  is  almost  a  sure  sign  of  a  flower.  This 
species  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  has  been  cultivated 
about  tvi^enty-five  years. 

Epiphyllum  truncutum  Haworth  (Cactus  truncatus  Lk.)  is  a 
fine  sort :  the  stems  are  flat,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  widih  : 
the  extremity  of  the  shoot  is  scolloped  out  as  though  bitten  off 
by  an  animal  :  the  flowers  are  of  a  darker  shade  than  those  of 
speciosum,  and  more  elongated — the  habit  of  the  plant  more 
close  and  compact  :  this  has  been  cultivated  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Cereus  Ackermani  is  a  new  variety,  and  rivals  the  far-famed 
Cereus  speciosissimus  in  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  ;  however,  it 
is  deficient  of  the  fine  purple  tinge  which  is  so  prominent  a  fea- 
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ture  on  the  inner  petals  of  the  latter  plant.  The  flowers  expand 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  continue  three  or  four  days  in  great 
perfection,  and  they  are  also  equally  large  ;  by  some  cultivators 
it  is  esteemed  second  to  none  of  its  co-species  that  are  yet  known. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  resembles  E.  speciosum;  the  stems  are  more 
fleshy  and  broader,  and  of  a  lighter  green  color  ;  sometimes  the 
young  growths  are  quadrangular  or  four-sided,  but  they  ultimately 
grow  out  to  a  thin  expansion,  broad  and  flat.  The  time  of  flow- 
ering is  in  May  and  June  :  it  has  been  cultivated  but  five  or  six 
years. 

Cereus  Jenkensom'a  is  also  a  new  variety,  and  resembles  E.  spe- 
ciosum in  its  habit  of  growth:  the  flowers  are  of  the  same  shape, 
only  considerably  larger:  the  color  an  elegant  crimson:  time  of 
flowering  June  and  July,  and  has  been  cultivated  about  four 
years. 

Cereus  Vandesia  is  quite  new  and  scarce:  this  also  resembles 
E.  speciosum  in  its  habit  of  growth  ;  the  flowers  are  of  the 
same  shape,  but  as  large  as  those  of  Jenkensonm,  and  a  shade 
darker  in  color.  It  is  a  free  grower,  and  well  adapted  for  train- 
ing to  a  trellis,  or  a  round  stand.  Time  of  flowering,  July  and 
August. 

Opuntia  vulgaris  Haworth  Cactus  Opuntia  L.  (Indian  fig), 
has  been  cultivated  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  description  ;  with  good  treatment  it 
will  grow  luxuriantly.  Its  large  fleshy  broad  stems  are  admi- 
rably well  adapted  for  grafting  all  the  kinds  I  have  now  spoken 
of  upon,  which  can  be  done  in  the  following  very  simple  manner, 
viz: — first,  take  off  the  cutting  from  the  plant  that  you  wish  to 
insert  on  the  Indian  fig — then  make  an  incision  in  the  stem  with 
a  sharp  penknife,  as  near  the  same  shape  and  size  as  possible  as 
that  of  the  cutting  ;  observe  to  take  the  piece  out  so  as  to  allow 
the  scion  to  be  inserted  about  an  inch  deep.  If  this  is  neatly 
done  there  is  no  fear  of  success.  Let  any  person  imagine  the 
splendid  effect  a  large  plant  will  have  four  or  five  feet  high, 
spreading  in  every  direction,  with  some  of  the  sorts  here  men- 
tioned grafted  on  it,  growing  most  luxuriantly  and  flowering  pro- 
fusely; this  I  have  seen — and  I  can  assure  every  reader  of  this 
that  it  was  a  beautiful  object. 

I  hope  ere  long  to  see  this  very  interesting  family  of  plants 
more  generally  cultivated,  and  the  compost  recommended  in  my 
former  papers  tried,  which  I  think  will  be  all  that  is  necessary, 
to  ensure  its  permanent  use,  in  preference  to  the  sandy  soil,  des- 
titute of  any  richness,  which  is  generally  recommended. 

Yours, 

Mount  Auburn,  August  8,  1836.  J.  W.  Russell. 
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Art.    III.      Calendar  of  Plants  and  Shrubs  in  bloom  from  the 
month  of  JWay  to  October,  inclusive.     By  the  Conductors. 

In  the  month  of  .July,  a  larger  number  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials are  in  flower  than  in  any  other  during  the  season;  and  where 
there  is  not  a  good  collection,  the  flower  border  presents  rather 
a  barren  and  uncheerful  appearance  to  the  lover  of  Flora.  Roses 
and  spring  flowers,  generally,  are  gone,  and  annual  flowers  have 
not  yet  come  into  bloom,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  early  ones 
of  not  a  very  showy  character.  By  fall  planting,  which  we  have 
several  times  recommended,  and  which  we  now  again  remind  our 
readers  of,  as  the  season  is  rapidly  approaching  in  which  it  should 
be  done,  many  kinds  of  annuals  will  bloom  much  finer  than  if  the 
planting  of  such  was  delayed  until  spring.  We  hope  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  adorning  their  gardens  with  an- 
nual flowers  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  will  not  let  the  op- 
portunity pass  by. 

The  plants  in  pots,  distributed  on  the  lawn  or  on  the  borders, 
will  now  have  partly  made  their  summer  growth.  Hydrangeas 
will  be  in  full  bloom,  and  when  the  specimens  are  large,  and  cov- 
ered with  numerous  clusters  of  flowers,  they  present  a  showy  dis- 
play. Lemon  and  orange  trees,  if  loaded  with  fruit,  have  a  fine 
effect.  Petunias  of  the  two  kinds,  phoenicea  and  nyctaginiflora, 
planted  in  vases  and  elevated  on  pedestals,  as  recommended  in 
our  last,  have  an  imposing  appearance,  and  are  unique  in  their 
kind.  But  we  have  some  remarks  to  make  on  the  suitable  varie- 
ties of  plants  for  vases,  which  we  shall  give  at  some  future  time. 

July. — Of  shrubs  in  flower,  there  are  the  Azalea  viscosa, 
/Sipiras^a  laevigata,  //ypericum  Kalmidnwrn,  Magnolia  glauca,  the 
smoke  tree  and  honeysuckles;  and  other  kinds,  which  were  enu- 
merated last  month,  remain  in  bloom:  the  herbaceous  plants, 
which  are  numerous,  are  as  follows: — Gentidna  crinita  and  cru- 
ciaita,  the  former  beautiful:  Campanula  carpathica,  azurea,  ag- 
gregata,  nitida,  medium,  Trachelium  pleno,  liliflora,  sarmatica, 
coUina,  persicaefolia,  p.  flore  pleno  and  flore  pleno  albo,  Lorrejfi, 
and  eliptica.  Phlox  rosea,  carnea,  Sheperdi  fimbriata,  pyrami- 
dalis  alba,  p.  penduliflora,  and  unduKita  pumila;  all  these  are 
elegant,  particularly  rosea  and  fimbriata:  Veronica  neglecta,  hy- 
brida,  spuria,  elegans  and  spicata  pumila:  Delphinium  grandiflo- 
rum  and  grandiflorum  flore  pleno:  Gaillairdm  aristata,  in  flower 
all  summer:  OEnothera  glauca,  raicrocarpa  (splendid),  Frazeri 
and  grandiflora,  Coreopsis  Atkinsonidna,  tripteris,  and  lanceo- 
lata;  the  latter  extremely  fine:  <Spira3^a  lobata,  ulmaria  and  ul- 
maria  variegata,  Epilobium  spicatum,  Polemonium  cajruleum 
and  caeruleum  flore  albo:  Coronilla  viminea,  Dracocephalum 
repens,  and  altaiense,  Astrantia  major,  Pentstemon  diffusum,  ova- 
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turn,  roseum  and  digitalis,  Potentilla  nepalensis,  atrosangiiinea, 
Russelh'dna  and  May idna;  Tormentilla  reptans,  flore  pleno; 
this  is  a  charming  little  plant  for  rock  work:  Ferbascum  pyramida- 
lis,  Celsifi  cretica,  Aconitumnapellus,  Halleri  and  albidum,  Geum 
coccineum,  .^sclepias  tuberosa,  Digitalis  lutea  and  the  common 
purple  and  white,  Lysimachia  vulgaris  and  quadrilolia,  Prenan- 
thes  integrifoha,  Monarda  purpurea,  /Statice  Gmelina,  Lathyrus 
grandiflorus,  Lychnis  chalcedonica  var.  pleno  albo  and  pi.  coc- 
cinea  and  L.  grandiflora,  Cimicifuga  fos^tida,  Eschscholtzm  cali- 
fornica,  O'xalis  Deppei,  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  sweet-williams, 
holyhocks,  pinks  of  all  kinds,  &.c.  The  following  kinds  of  lilies 
are  in  full  bloom  this  month: — Lilium  candidum,  longiflorum, 
japonicum,  bulbiferum,  spectabile,  concolor:  Gladiolus  natalen- 
sis  and  byzantium  also  bloon»  finely  this  month,  if  planted  in  the 
autumn.      They  are  perfectly  hardy. 

The  plants  wintered  in  frames,  and  turned  out  into  the  borders 
as  recommended,  in  the  month  of  May,  will  now  be  in  full  bloom; 
such  as  Ferbena  chamaedrifolia,  JUimulus  roseus,  Commelina 
tuberosa,  and  coslestis,  >Senecio  elegans,  red  and  white  double- 
flowered;  >Salvia  Graham?',  Calendrinia  grandiflora,  Pyrethrum 
parthenium,  stocks,  calceolarias,  fuchsias,  anagallises,  petunias, 
schizanthuses,  chrysanthemums,  sweet  scabiouses,  &c. 

Among  the  annuals,  the  candy-tuft  is  beautiful,  when  planted 
in  large  patches ;  the  sweet-alyssum  is  very  delicate,  and  forms  a 
pretty  companion  to  the  former,  and  is  valuable  for  its  fragrance. 
The  eschscholtzias  will  be  now  in  full  flower:  we  do  not  know 
of  a  more  splendid  ornament  to  the  flower  border  than  the  E. 
crocea.  It  is  yet  rare;  but  as  it  seeds  freely,  we  hope  it  will  be- 
come more  common  by  another  season.  We  have  had  single 
plants  this  year,  which  have  covered  a  piece  of  ground  a  yard 
across,  that  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  one  mass  of  rich 
orange  colored  blossoms.  That  charming  little  annual,  the  Gilia 
tricolor,  now  begins  to  bloom:   it  should  be  in  every  garden. 

Among  the  running  plants,  Maurandya  Barclaydwa  Lophos- 
permum  erubescens,  CobceVi  ^scandens,  Calampelis  scabra,  and 
the  new  dark  nasturtium,  if  kept  over  the  winter  and  turned  out, 
will  now  flower  abundantly.  In  large  gardens  a  greater  number 
can  be  admitted;  but  these  are  such  as  are  desirable  in  choice 
collections. 
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Art.  IV.      On  the  Germination  of  the  Mlumbium  Speciosum. 
By  J.  L.  R. 

Having  received  from  a  friend  a  fresh  nut  of  this  splendid 
oriental  plant,  I  was  induced  to  watch  the  development  of  its 
germination.  After  remaining  in  a  glass  of  pure  water  on  my 
mantel  for  about  three  weeks,  I  perceived  a  wide  dehiscence 
near  its  summit,  and  the  first  emission  of  young  roots.  A  com- 
post of  clay,  vegetable  mould  and  sand,  in  nearly  equal  parts, 
was  then  provided,  and  the  nut  partially  planted  in  it.  The  pot 
was  then  plunged  in  another,  glazed  and  water-tight,  and  covered 
with  river  water  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  In  a  few 
days  the  first  leaf  appeared,  curioysly  convoluted,  by  its  ridges 
being  rolled  towards  its  disk.  Not  long  after  its  expansion  an- 
other made  its  appearance,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  five 
have  been  developed  in  considerable  vigor.  The  plant  then 
seemed  to  make  a  pause  for  a'  few  days,  when  I  perceived  a 
strong  and  thick  rhizoma  pushing  downwards  from  the  axis,  and 
throwing  out  a  profusion  of  roots  about  half  the  distance  of  its 
length  ;  till  finally  a  new  leaf  has  been  evolved  from  the  extremi- 
ty of  this  root  stake. 

I  have  noticed,  in  the  first  volume  of  your  magazine  (p.  350), 
that  a  fine  plant  of  this  species  was  thriving  under  the  culture  of 
the  Hon.  John  Lowell.  What  has  been  the  fate  of  the  plant  ? 
Has  Mr.  Lowell  succeeded  in  flowering  it  ? 

The  germination  of  the  nelumbiura  is  interesting,  on  account 
of  the  seeming  absence  of  cotyledons,  and  thus  possessing  the 
anomalous  character  of  an  exogenous  acotyledonous  plant.  Much 
uncertainty  exists  respecting  its  true  physiological  development. 
On  the  outside  of  the  base  of  the  albumen  is  the  embryo,  en- 
closed in  a  membranous  bag  or  sack.  This,  by  Ptichard,  was 
considered  its  cotyledon,  and  he  accordingly  placed  the  genus 
among  the  monocotyledons  and  Endogenese.  De  Candolle  and 
Mirbel  considered  it  as  exogenous  and  dicotyledonous,  regarding 
the  sack  as  a  peculiar  membrane,  and  possessing,  also,  a  two- 
lobed  embryo.  From  the  structure  of  the  stem,  the  character 
of  its  leaves,  and  also  of  its  flowers  and  fruits,  little  doubt  can 
remain  that  it  more  properly  should  be  arranged  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  two  latter  botanists. 

The  sacred  Lotus  of  the  Nile  is  the  present  species.  Ac- 
cording to  Delile  this  celebrated  locality  of  antiquity  cannot 
boast  of  its  present  possession.  In  China,  where  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  its  rhizoma  and  nuts  afford  a  considerable  arti- 
cle of  food.  These,  served  up  with  apricots,  walnuts  and  ice, 
were  offered  at  breakfast  to  the  British  ambassador  and  his  suite. 
Some  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  deities  are  represented  as 
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sitting  on  its  broad  and  peltate  leaves,  thus  distinguishing  it  as  a 
sacred  plant. 

My  plant  J^elumhium  speciosum  var.  album,  is  freely  offered 
to  any  one  who  desires  to  grow  this  rare  and  splendid  flower  in 
a  conservatory  or  proper  aquarium.  J.  L.  R. 

Jlugust^  1836. 


Art.  V.  On  the  Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  the  Pink 
(Dianthus),  more  particularly  the  Carnation,  Picotee,  and 
Pink.     By  S.  Walker. 

"  Jove's  flower:  and,  if  my  skill  is  not  beguiled, 
He  was  Jove's  flower  when  Jove  was  but  a  child." 

Permit  me,  dear  Sirs,  through  the  pages  of  your  valuable  Mag- 
azine, to  submit  a  few  hints  to  your  readers  on  the  cultivation  and 
propagation  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  this  beautiful  class  of 
flowers,  viz.  the  carnation,  picotee  and  pink.  The  cultivation 
of  these  plants  has  occupied  the  attention,  and  called  forth  the  la- 
bor and  care,  of  some  of  the  great  and  good  in  ages  that  have 
passed  away.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, while  "the  school-master  is  abroad,"  to  turn  aside  a  few 
moments,  and  admire  nature  in  "  her  holiday  suit  and  Sunday 
clothes  .'"'  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  it  is  not;  indeed,  I  cannot  but 
believe  a  love  of  flowers,  and  a  taste  for  cultivating  them,  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  every  section  of  the  country:  if  we  look  to  the  east 
or  to  the  west,  to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  we  see  magazines 
and  newspapers  springing  up,  devoted  to  floriculture.  Such  be- 
ing the  case,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  present  article,  al- 
though I  am  aware  I  can  add  but  very  little,  with  advantage,  to 
what  others  have  already  said  on  the  cultivation  of  these  plants, 
or  bring  anything  new  before  your  readers;  yet  I  shall  endeavor 
to  select  and  lay  before  them,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  direc- 
tions and  opinions  of  others,  and  a  few  general  remarks  of  my 
own,  on  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  pink,  picotee  and  car- 
nation. 

The  Carnation. — Modern  florists  value  this  plant  highly,  and 
distinguish  it  into  four  classes.  First,  flakes,  of  two  colors  only; 
the  ground  white,  with  a  large  stripe  of  scarlet,  crimson  or  other 
color,  going  quite  through  the  petals.     Second,   hizarres  (signi- 
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fying  odd,  irregular) ;  with  flowers  striped  or  variegated  with  three 
or  four  different  colors,  with  irregular  stripes  or  spots.  Third, 
picotees,  piquettes.,  or  piquetees;  edge  fringed,  usually  having  a 
white  ground,  with  spots  or  small  stripes  of  scarlet,  red,  purple, 
or  other  colors.  To  enumerate  the  varieties  would  be  useless, 
says  Green,  as  they  are  not  permanent,  and  every  country  pro- 
ducing new  flowers  almost  every  year,  which,  though  at  first 
raising  they  may  be  greatly  valued,  in  two  or  three  years  become 
so  common  as  to  be  of  little  worth,  especially  if  they  prove  de- 
fective of  any  one  good  property,  and  are  turned  out  to  make 
room  for  neiv  sorts.  I  will  therefore  refer  my  readers  to  the 
lists  of  the  florists  and  nurserymen,  who  import  them  or  raise 
them  from  seed,  who  have  a  great  variety  under  pompous  names. 
The  following  are  what  the  florists  call  the  good  properties  of  a 
carnation.  The  flower-stem  should  be  strong,  and  able  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  flower  in  an  erect  position.  The  petals 
should  be  long,  broad,  and  stiff,  and  easy  to  expand,  or,  as  the 
florists  terra  it,  should  make  free  flowers;  the  outer  circle  of  pe- 
tals should  turn  off"  gracefully,  in  an  horizontal  direction,  and 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  inner  petals,  which 
should  diminish  in  size  as  they  approach  the  centre.  The  petals 
should  lie  over  each  other  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  their  beauties 
can  meet  the  eye  at  once  ;  the  middle  of  the  flower  should  not 
advance  loo  high  above  the  other  parts,  and  the  edges  should  be 
entire,  without  fringe,  notch,  or  indenture;  the  color  should  be 
bright  and  equally  marked  all  over  the  flower  ;  the  flower,  when 
blown,  should  be  very  full  of  petals,  and  the  outside  perfectly 
round  ;  the  stem  should  not  only  be  strong,  but  straight,  not  less 
than  thirty,  nor  more  than  forty-five  inches  high  ;  the  flower 
should  not  be  less  than  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  petals 
well  formed — neither  so  many  as  to  appear  crowded,  nor  so  few 
as  to  appear  thin  ;  the  lower  or  outer  circle  of  petals,  commonly 
called  the  guard-leaves,  should  be  substantial,  and  rise  perpen- 
dicularly about  half  an  inch  above  the  calyx  ;  the  calyx  should  be 
at  least  an  inch  in  length,  and  sufficiently  strong  at  the  top  to 
keep  the  bases  of  the  petals  in  a  close  and  circular  body. 

Propagation  and  Culture  of  the  Carnation. — Having  obtained 
a  quantity  of  good  seeds,  prepare  a  proportionable  number  of 
pots  or  boxes,  filled  with  soil  mixed  with  rotten  cow-dung,  &.c., 
incorporated  well  together  ;  then  sow  the  seed  and  cover  them 
with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  same  compost,  sifted 
finely;  place  the  pots  or  boxes  in  an  airy  part  of  the  garden;  keep 
the  soil  moist,  and  shade  them  from  the  mid-day  sun  and  heavy 
rains.  The  time  for  sowing  the  seed  is  about  the  first  of  May; 
in  about  twenty  days  the  plants  will  come  up,  and,  if  kept  clear 
from  weeds  and  duly  watered,  they  will  be  fit  for  transplanting 
about  the  first  of  August,  at  which  time  prepare  some  beds  of 
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the  same  compost  as  they  were  sown  in,  in  an  open,  airy  situa- 
tion; plant  them  in  rows,  about  ten  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and 
twelve  inches  from  row  to  row;  during  the  winter,  cover  the 
plants  with  pine  boughs,  or  any  other  light  covering; — by  "these 
means  they  will  generally  flower  the  following  summer.  When 
they  begin  to  shoot  up  their  stalks  to  flower,  they  ought  to  be 
supported  by  sticks,  and  attentively  looked  after  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  blow,  to  ascertain  which  of  them  promise  to  be  good 
flowers;  pull  up  all  single  and  ill  colored  flowers,  to  allow  the 
others  more  air  and  room;  propagate  the  good  ones  by  layers. 

To  Propagate  by  Layers. — After  you  have  made  choice  of 
such  shoots  as  you  intend  to  propagate,  and  have  loosened  the 
soil  round  the  plant,  and,  if  necessary,  raised  it  with  fresh  soil, 
that  it  may  be  level  with  the  shoot  intended  to  be  laid  down, 
strip  off  the  leaves  from  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot,  and  cut  off 
the  top  of  the  leaves;  make  choice  of  a  strong  joint,  the  third  or 
fourth  from  the  crown  of  the  shoot;  then  with  a  sharp  knife  make 
a  slip  close  below  the  joint,  about  three  fourths  through  the 
shoot,  from  the  joint  upwards;  remove  the  swelling  part  of  the 
joint  where  the  slit  is  made,  so  that  the  part  slit  may  be  shaped 
like  a  tongue;  for  if  the  outer  skin  be  left  on,  it  will  prevent  their 
pushing  out  roots;  then  make  a  hole  in  the  earth  with  your  finger, 
just  where  the  tongue  in  the  shoot  is  to  come;  put  into  the  hole 
about  a  tea-spoon  full  of  silt,  or  fine  sand,  from  the  river;  then 
with  your  finger  and  thumb  gently  bend  the  shoot  into  the  earth, 
observing  to  keep  the  top  as  upright  as  possible,  that  the  sht  may 
be  open;  and,  having  provided  forked  sticks  for  the  purpose, 
thrust  one  of  them  into  the  ground  so  that  the  forked  part  may 
take  hold  of  the  layer,  in  order  to  keep  it  down  in  its  proper 
place;  then  cover  the  shank  of  the  layer  with  soil,  giving  it  a 
gentle  watering,  which  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  promote  their  taking  root.  They  will  have  taken  root 
in  about  five  or  six  weeks;  cut  them  off  from  the  parent  plant, 
leaving  about  an  inch  of  the  stalk  below  the  incision  attached, 
and  plant  them  in  pots  or  beds,  or  in  the  borders,  'as  you  intend 
to  bloom  them.  The  soil  suitable  for  the  carnation  and  pink  is 
rich  maiden  loam,  to  which  add  one  third  part  of  well  rotted 
cow  dung,  and  about  one  sixth  part  of  drift  sand  from  the  side  of 
the  river,  or  other  water  courses;  to  this  add  a  small  quantity  of 
air-slacked  lime,  say  a  quart  to  a  barrow  full,  and  about  double 
the  quantity  of  wood  ashes;  mix  these  well  together  several 
times  in  the  autumn  and  spring,  and  use  it  the  second  season  ; 
protect  your  compost  with  boards  from  the  drenching  rains  and 
the  mid-summer  sun. 

To  Propagate  by  Pipings. — The  piping  of  the  carnation  is  not 
attended  with  as  much  success  as  the  piping  of  the  pink.  Our 
warm  weather,   during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  is  much 
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against  this  method  of  propagating  the  carnation;  even  in  Eng- 
land not  more  than  one  half  of  the  pipings  that  are  put  in  ever 
take  root;  and  were  it  not  that  some  of  tlie  best  sorts  make  very- 
little  and  very  short  shoots,  and  are  also  very  brittle,  and  diffi- 
cult to  propagate  by  layers,  I  should  recommend  that  the  piping 
of  carnations  should  be  discontinued:  but,  as  the  most  difficult 
sorts  to  propagate  are  generally  the  most  valuable,  1  will  make 
a  quotation  from  Paxton,  which  appears  to  me  to  contain  the  best 
information  on  this  subject.  Pjepare  a  slight  hot-bed  in  an 
eastern  aspect,  and  as  soon  as  the  heat  is  moderate,  lay  on  about 
six  inches  thickness  of  light  mould,  sifted  finely.  No  piping 
should  have  less  than  two  or  three  complete  joints.  Take  off 
the  cutting  horizontally,  just  below  the  second  or  third  joint,  and 
merely  cut  oft'  the  leaves  from  the  joint  that  is  to  be  inserted  into 
the  soil,  but  leave  the  others  entire,  except  the  tops,  which  cut 
off  square,  a  little  above  the  centre  of  the  crown  of  the  shoot. 
After  giving  the  earth  of  the  bed  a  moderate  watering,  place  on 
a  hand  or  bell  glass  to  mark  the  boundaries  in  which  the  pipings 
are  to  be  planted;  plant  the  pipings  half  an  inch  deep,  and  at 
least  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  distant  from  each  other. 
Many  authors,  and  among  the  number  Paxton,  say,  not  more 
than  an  inch  apart.  This  I  conceive  to  be  an  error,  and  one  of 
the  causes  of  failure  in  piping:  by  crowding  too  many  pipings 
under  the  glass,  they  hold  too  much  moisture,  and  damp  off. 
After  you  have  put  in  all  your  pipings,  give  them  a  gentle  water- 
ing, to  fix  the  soil  closely  about  them;  let  them  remain  uncover- 
ed until  the  leaves  are  dry;  then  place  on  the  glasses,  and  press 
them  gently  down  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air;  give  the  pip- 
ings a  little  morning  sun,  but  always  shade  them  when  the  heat 
becomes  strong,  which  may  be  done  by  covering  the  glasses 
with  mats.  It  is  necessary,  after  the  first  week,  that  the  glasses 
be  occasionally  taken  oft'  to  admjit  air,  but  this  must  never  be 
done  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  but  rather  in  cloudy  weather,  or 
early  in  the  morning.  When  the  pipings  are  watered,  never 
place  the  glasses  over  them  until  the  leaves  are  dry,  and  then  not 
without  first  drying  the  glasses,  or  mildew  will  be  the  conse- 
quence; and  this  must  be  continued  until  the  pipings  are  well 
rooted,  which  will  be  in  about  six  weeks,  when  the  glasses  may 
be  removed  altogether.  When  there  are  any  very  choice  varie- 
ties, I  would  recommend  that  they  be  piped  with  tumblers,  and 
put  only  one  piping  under  each  glass.  I  have  almost  invariably 
succeeded  in  this  manner,  when  the  piping  in  mass  has  been 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  failure. 

The  Cullivation  and  Propagation  of  the  Garden  Pink  (D'l- 
anthus  plumarius). — The  pink  is  more  hardy  than  the  carnation, 
and  may  be  propagated  with  success,  by  dividing  the  roots  in  the 
spring;  but  as  these  divisions  never  make  such  good  plants,  oj 
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bloom  so  fine  as  layers  or  pipings,  it  is  a  desideratum  to  raise  new 
plants  every  year,  either  from  layers  or  pipings,  as  one  year  old 
plants  bloom  very  superior  to  those  of  any  other  age.  When 
your  pipings  are  prepared,  make  choice  of  a  shady  part  of  the 
garden;  let  the  soil  be  light  and  sandy;  put  your  pipings  in  after 
the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  the  carnation,  watering 
them  with  a  fine  rose  watering-pot,  until  the  soil  is  completely 
saturated;  cover  them  with  a  hand  glass,  which  should  not  be 
removed  until  they  begin  to  grow ;  after  that  they  may  be  expos- 
ed in  the  morning  and  evening,  until  they  are  able  to  bear  the 
open  air.  The  usual  time  for  piping  the  pink  is  July;  but  I 
have  succeeded  much  better  when  I  have  attempted  it  in  Sep- 
tember. Our  dog-day  weather  is  generally  very  much  against 
the  propagating  of  pinks  by  piping.  The  pink  may  be  cultivat- 
ed from  seed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  carnation,  and  in  the 
same  compost,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  horse  manure.  Mad- 
dock  gives  the  following  as  the  criterion  of  a  fine  pink:  "  The 
stem  should  be  strong  and  erect,  and  not  less  than  twelve  inches 
high;  the  calyx  smallerand  shorter  than  the  carnation,  but  nearly 
similar  in  proportion,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  the  flower, 
w^hich  should  not  be  less  than  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
The  petals  should  be  large,  broad  and  substantial,  and  very  fine 
fringed  or  serrated  edges,  free  from  notches  or  indentures  ;  in 
short,  the}^  approach  nearest  to  perfection  when  the  fringe  or 
edge  is  so  fine  as  scarcely  to  be  discernible;  but  if  they  could  be 
obtained  entire,  it  would  be  desirable.  The  broadest  part  of  the 
lamina,  or  broad  end  of  the  petals,  should  be  perfectly  white,  and 
distinct  from  the  eye,  unless  it  be  a  laced  pink,  that  is,  one  orna- 
mented with  a  continuation  of  the  color  of  the  eye  round  it,  bold, 
clear,  and  distinct,  having  a  considerable  proportion  of  white  in 
the  centre,  perfectly  free  from  tinge  or  spot.  The  eye  should 
consist  of  a  bright  or  dark  rich  crimson  or  purple,  resembling 
velvet,  but  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  black,  the  more  it  is 
esteemed:  its  proportion  should  be  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
white,  that  it  may  neither  appear  too  large  nor  too  small." 

The  importation  of  the  pink  and  carnation  into  this  country, 
from  England  or  from  France,  is  very  rarely  successful:  the  close 
air  and  the  scent  of  the  ship  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  fatal  to 
the  plants;  hence  these  fine  and  odoriferous  flowers  are  so  little 
known  or  cultivated.  We,  indeed,  find  pinks  and  carnations  of 
a  certain  sort^  in  almost  every  garden,  but  we  rarely  meet  with  a 
good  one.  I  have  met  with  specimens  of  the  carnation,  with 
high-sounding  name,  admired  by  its  owner  for  its  great  size;  but 
if  the  color  of  the  petals  had  been  green  instead  of  "  brick-dust- 
red,"  it  would  have  readily  passed  for  a  cabbage-sprout.  With 
such  specimens,  how  can  we  expect  to  enlist  the  cultivated  mind 
and  tasteful  admirer  of  nature,  in  the  cultivation  of  this  lovely 
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flower?  The  average  price  of  carnations  and  picotees,  in  Eng- 
land, is  about  three  shillings  sterling  per  pair — pinks,  one  shil- 
ling and  sixpence  per  pair,  with  a  few  exceptions  for  new  and 
scarce  varieties,  which  vary  from  five  to  twenty  shillings  per 
pair.  I  mention  these  facts,  to  contrast  the  prices  asked  and  re- 
ceived by  a  gardener  in  this  vicinity  for  one  hundred  plants  of 
the  carnation,  warranted  fine  and  of  colors  various  ! — Price  paid, 
and  I  believe  all  that  was  asked,  was  three  cents  each !  The  re- 
sult is,  the  purchaser  is  disgusted  with  his  bargain;  and  if  he  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  better  things,  he  might  have  ex- 
claimed, in  reply  to  the  following  line  of  the  poet, — 

"  And  pinks  of  smell  divinest," 
Carnations  of  shapes  and  colors  vilest. 

To  engage  our  friends  in  the  cause  of  Flora,  we  should  supply 
them  with  good  things  at  a  fair  price.  Taste,  like  truth,  does 
not  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  nor  is  it  confined  to  the  rich  or 
the  poor,  to  the  citizen  or  the  yeoman,  but  is  found  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  among  all  classes  of  society. 

In  conchision,  dear  Sirs,  I  would  remark,  that  some  good  va- 
rieties of  the  carnation  and  the  pink  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  A  few  years  since,  I  did  not  know  of  a  first-rate 
pink  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  We  have  now  some  ten  to 
fifteen  varieties  of  the  best  sorts.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Boston,  has  long 
been  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  the  carnation;  and  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  add,  that  some  choice  varieties  are  now  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Haggerston,  at  the  seat  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  at 
Watertown.  A  variety  of  fine  pinks  may  be  found  at  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Gambridge,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Garter,  and 
also  at  other  gardens  in  the  neighborhood.  Among  the  best 
sorts  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  I  would  name  Bow's 
Glaudius,  Major  Shaw,  Lady  Gobbett,  Lord  Hamilton,  Queen 
Garoline,  Ford's  fine  seedling.  Bow's  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Nava- 
rino,  Pettit's  seedling,  Hawkins's  Beauty,  a  seedling  raised 
by  Gol.  Wilder,  of  Dorchester,  and  a  seedling  by  the  Messrs. 
Hovey,  of  Gambridgeport.  The  two  latter  I  consider  as  pos- 
sessing many,  if  not  all,  the  properties  which  constitute  a  good 
pink.  We  may,  therefore,  hope  soon  to  have  more  than  one  of 
our  senses  gratified;  for 

"  Good  scents  do  purify  the  brain, 
Awake  the  fancy,  and  the  wits  refine." 

Yours,  &c.  S.  Walker. 

Roxbury,  Aug.  16,  1836. 
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Art.  VI.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Tree  Pceony  {Pceonia  Moutan)^ 
including  its  history,  introduction  into  England,  the  production 
of  new  seedling  varieties,  propagation,  cultivation,  ^c.  By 
the  Conductors. 

The  tree  paeony,  and  its  varieties,  Pseonia  Moutan  of  bota- 
nists, are  among  the  most  splendid  plants  of  which  our  gardens 
can  boast.  They  have  long  been  cultivated  in  England,  and 
have  there  become  quite  common — so  much  so,  that  there  are, 
probably,  but  few  gardens  that  lay  any  pretensions  to  beauty, 
which  are  not  adorned  by  the  gorgeous  blossoms  of  this  fine  tribe. 
In  this  country  they  are  yet  unknown  to  country  gardens,  and, 
perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  amateur  and  nursery  collec- 
tions in  and  about  our  principal  cities,  few  if  any  plants  are  to 
be  found.  The  comparatively  high  price  which  they  have  com- 
manded, and  still  command,  may  be,  perhaps,  one  cause  why 
they  are  less  often  seen;  but  we  apprehend  a  better  reason  is, 
that  they  are  almost  unknown. 

The  common  double  red  paeony, — the  ornament  of  almost 
every  garden, — the  treasured  flower  of  the  humble  cottage — ex- 
panding its  gay  blossoms  when  but  few  other  plants  are  in  flower, 
— is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description.  When  this  was 
first  introduced  to  England,  it  commanded  an  equally  high  price 
with  that  of  the  tree  pasony  at  the  present  time,  nor  was  it  prob- 
ably less  admired;  and  although  numerous  varieties  of  it  have 
been  produced,  there  are  but  four  or  five  that  rival,  and  we  may 
almost  say,  none  that  surpass  it,  in  splendor.  As  common  as 
this  is,  the  idea  of  a  tree  paeony  is  quite  novel;  and  there  are  but 
few  persons  who  have  seen  one  in  bloom,  who  were  not  greatly 
surprised  to  hear  of  such  a  plant.  To  see  the  latter  grown  side 
by  side  with  the  former,  is  part  of  the  object  of  this  paper;  for 
though  at  present  quite  rare,  we  hope  to  see  the  time  when  every 
garden  will  be  enriched  by  its  truly  magnificent  blossoms. 

Long  before  the  plants  were  introduced  into  England,  they 
were  well  known  from  the  botanical  and  other  works  upon  China 
and  Japan,  as  also  from  the  repeated  representations  on  Chinese 
porcelain  and  paper  hangings,  and  in  their  paintings,  &.c.  Many 
varieties  are  said  to  exist  in  China,  which  have  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced to  England,  and  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
possess  several  paintings  of  kinds  different  from  those  at  present 
to  be  found  in  gardens.  The  Chinese  are  so  selfish  in  regard  to 
all  the  plants  they  possess,  that,  whatever  price  is  offered,  they 
are  reluctant  to  sell  them,  and  oftentimes  deceive  purchasers,  by 
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selling  the  most  common  kinds  for  those  quite  rare;  and  this,  too, 
when  the  rare  ones,  to  us,  are  as  abundant  in  their  gardens  as  the 
more  common.  So  often  have  purchasers  been  deceived  in  this 
manner,  that,  from  the  hundreds  of  plants  that  have  been  import- 
ed into  England,  as  yet,  according  to  most  writers,  onl}'  five  or 
six  are,  in  reality,  dissimilar.  Mr.  Sabine,  however,  in  the 
Horticultural  Transactions^  enumerates  seven;  and  in  the  Hor- 
tus  Britannicus,  eleven  Chinese  varieties  are  registered. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  some  of  the 
names  and  colors  of  the  varieties  which  are  said  still  to  exist  in 
the  Chinese  gardens.  That  there  are  a  great  number  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt.  The  Chinese  are  great  lovers  of  beautiful 
plants,  and,  although  they  do  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  vegeta- 
ble physiology,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  procure  new  kinds 
vi'ith  any  certainty,  yet  they  spare  no  exertions  to  do  so  as  far  as 
their  knowledge  extends,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  number  of 
kinds  of  camellias  and  other  plants  which  have  been  introduced. 
Various  travellers  have  made  great  statements  in  regard  to  the 
varieties  of  paeonies  they  possess;  too  great  reliance  is,  however, 
not  to  be  placed  upon  them,  for  perhaps  they  have  been  deceiv- 
ed. The  only  good  evidence  of  any  such  existing  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  drawings  which  have  been  made  by  good  artists, 
and  w^ho  have  colored  them  accurately  from  actually  growing  plants. 
Of  such,  five  were  executed  at  Canton,  in  1806,  for  the  library 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  copies  of  them  have  been  made 
for  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  Two  of  them  are  refer- 
able to  the  P.  jiapaveracea  Banksrce  and  rosea.  The  third  is 
called  the  Tsu  JMoutan^  the  first  name  indicative  of  the  color, 
and  has  fine  purple  blossoms.  The  fourth  is  the  Pae  JWoutan, 
with  double  white  flowers.  The  latter  is  of  slender  growth;  it  is 
very  scarce  and  highly  esteemed.  Mr.  Sabine,  in  a  paper  in  the 
Horticultural  Transactions,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
information  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  tree  paeony,  states,  that 
one  of  the  double  purple  JYIoutans  was  purchased  (about  the  year 
1820)  by  an  American  captain,  in  order  to  be  carried  home. 
But  we  have  never  heard  of  such  a  variety,  and  it  was,  in  all 
|)robability,  lost  on  the  voyage.  The  fifth  drawing  is  called  the 
Hong  Moutan  Fa,  and  is  said  to  be  a  yellow  (?)  flower.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  plant  which  flowered  in  the  house 
of  a  mandarin  at  Canton,  in  February,  1810.  This,  however, 
was  not  believed  when  this  statement  was  published,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a  yellow  variety  is  considered  very  doubtful.  Stories 
are  current  at  Canton,  that  they  have  them  of  all  colors,  even 
blue  and  black  (?)-  Mr.  Main,  who  went  out  to  China  in  the 
year  1792,  for  Gilbert  Slater,  Esq.,  states,  in  a  late  paper,  enti- 
tled "  Reminiscences  of  a  Voyage  to  and  from  China,"  in  Pax- 
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ton^s  Horticultural  Register,  that  he  selected  a  yellow  with  two 
other  varieties,  to  bring  out  with  him  ;  but  we  find  no  further  ac- 
count of  it. 

The  London  Horticultural  Society,  under  the  direction  of 
Capt.  Reeves,  had  six  drawings  executed  in  China,  which  are 
to  be  depended  on  for  their  accuracy.  Two  are  referable  to  the 
;;apaveracea  and  p.  BanksiVe.  The  third  is  a  semi-double  white, 
of  no  great  beauty:  the  fourth  a  double  purple,  similar  to  the  one 
above-named:  the  fifth  a  small  purplish  red,  with  pale  edges  to 
the  petals:  the  sixth  a  very  double  pale  red,  with  small  inner 
petals.  The  society  also  possesses  two  other  paintings,  copied 
from  Chinese  originals  in  the  collection  of  Lady  Banks,  which 
are  supposed  correct;  one  is  a  deep  rich  red,  the  other  a  white 
flower  tinted  with  green.  In  a  work  entitled  JMemoires  sur  les 
Chinois,  there  are  several  pages  devoted  to  the  history,  native 
habitats, and  other  particulars  respecting  these  plants.  From  these, 
which  INIr.  Sabine  partly  embraces  in  his  account,  we  learn  that 
they  are  of  great  antiquity  in  gardens  in  the  north  of  China,  and 
supposed  to  have  originally  been  found  growing  wild  on  the 
mountains  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan.  They  were  subsequently 
cultivated  in  the  imperial  gardens  of  Kai-fong-fou,  in  Ho-nan; 
but  they  flourish  better  in  the  province  of  Hou-Kouang,  from 
whence  they  are  sent  to  Pekin,  Canton,  and  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  Mr.  Main,  in  the  paper  before  alluded  to,  states  that 
they  are  natives  of,  and  much  cultivated  in,  the  province  of  Nan- 
kin. It  is  also  represented  that  the  Chinese'have  plants  of  va- 
rious heights,  from  very  dwarf  ones  to  those  of  twenty  or  more 
feet  high,  and  that  they  produce  their  flowers  at  different  seasons; 
some  in  winter  and  others  in  autumn.  This  account  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  in  regard  to  the  native  locality  of  the  plants;  as  their 
habits  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  of  Alpine  origin, 
subject  to  being  buried  in  deep  snows  during  winter,  and  in  spring 
breaking  into  foliage  rapidly,  and  making  strong  short  shoots  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  Some  writers,  among  whom  are 
Thunberg  and  Loureiro,  referred  all  the  paeonies  which  they  saw 
to  the  P.  officinalis.  From  China  they  were  introduced  to 
Japan,  where  they  are  extensively  cultivated. 

The  introduction  of  the  plants  to  England,  from  China,  is  said 
to  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty;  the  length  of  the 
voyage  being  so  great,  that  nearly  all  the  plants  die  on  the  way. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  tliink  that  the  loss  of  the  plants  is  more  to 
be  attributed  to  the  state  they  are  in,  when  sent  from  China,  and 
the  mode  of  packing,  than  from  the  length  of  the  voyage.  Mr. 
Main  states  that  the  plants  are  brought  to  Canton  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Nankin,  and,  when  done  flowering,  for  the  most  part 
thrown  away.  He  also  states,  that  he  turned  some  out  of  the 
pots  which  had  just  arrived,  and  found  them  "  most  barbarously 
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used."  It  appeared  that  they  had  been  raised  in  the  open 
ground,  in  a  strong  alluvial  soil,  and  had  all  their  strong  thick 
woody  roots  docked  short  off,  to  fit  a  small  pot,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  carriage.  Undoubtedly  most  of  the  plants  which  are  im- 
ported are  in  no  better  condition  than  these;  and  this  is  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  death  of  almost  any  plant  during  a  voyage  of  three 
or  four  months.  The  plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  thrown  away 
by  the  Chinese  when  they  have  blossomed  once,  as  it  is  not  be- 
lieved they  will  flower  again.  At  the  time  they  flower,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  East  India  Company  are  absent  at  Macao,  to  which 
place  they  generally  resort  after  the  sailing  of  the  ships,  so  that 
they  have  no  opportunity  to  see  the  plants  themselves  when  in 
bloom,  but  rely  upon  the  native  residents  at  Canton.  This  cir- 
cumstance accounts  for  the  uncertainty  which  exists  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  the  varieties,  and  the  dissimilarity  in  color  of  the 
flowers. 

The  best  account  of  the  Pxonia  JMoutan  which  has  been  pub- 
lished, was  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Anderson,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Linnman  Society.  In  that  paper,  which  forms  part 
of  a  monagraph  of  the  tribe,  written  in  the  year  1817,  he  adopted 
the  single-flowered  plant  as  the  type  of  the  species,  and  the  two 
others  then  known  and  described  as  species,  he  considered  as 
only  varieties.  In  this  he  was  some  time  afterwards  (1824)  fol- 
lowed by  DeCandolle,  who  adopted  his  order  of  the  plants;  and 
subsequent  writers  have  concurred  with  this  method.  The  spe- 
cific name,  Moutan,  w^as  first  given  by  Dr.  Sims,  in  1808.  It 
was  called  by  one  or  two  writers,  P.  arborea;  but  the  former 
name  is  now  established,  and  we  only  occasionally  see  the  latter 
applied  in  catalogues  or  minor  works  on  gardening. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  VII.  JVotices  of  neio  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines ;  with  some 
Jiccount  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards''s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs,  In  monthly  numbers  ;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by 
John  Lindlcy,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  London. 
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Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers  ;  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 

Ternstromikcex. 

CAME'LL/^. 

C.  reticulata  is  figured  in  Paxton'^s  Magazine  of  Botany  for 
June.  This  now  tolerably  well  known  and  splendid  species, 
though  introduced  into  England  as  long  since  as  1824,  according 
to  Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus^  is  yet  rare  in  collections  in  this 
country;  and  the  price  at  which  good  plants  are  sold  will  probably 
prevent  their  being  very  rapidly  introduced  into  gardens.  It  has 
never  yet  flowered  but  in  three  or  four  collections  in  this  coun- 
try; in  our  vicinity  in  only  two.  In  the  spring  of  1835,  a  small 
plant  in  ours  opened  a  very  handsome  blossom;  subsequently, 
and  during  the  last  season,  a  plant  in  the  collection  of  jMr.  Wilder 
expanded  two  or  three  blossoms,  and  the  same  plant  which 
flowered  with  us  the  previous  season,  also  opened  a  fine  one  the 
past  spring.  They  are  extremely  gorgeous,  and  quite  different 
from  the  common  varieties.  In  general  appearance,  the  flower 
much  more  resembles  the  blossom  of  the  Pxonia  Moiitan  than 
any  other  of  the  species  or  varieties  of  camellias.  It  is  a  very 
strong  growing  kind,  and  the  flowers  are  of  exceedingly  large 
size,  sometimes  measuring  six  inches  across.  It  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  the  most  magnificent  of  the  whole  genus. 

This  species  requires  rather  a  stronger  soil  than  the  C.  japoni- 
ca  and  its  varieties.  This  species  was  introduced  from  China 
by  Capt.  Rowes,  in  compliment  to  whom  the  English  name  was 
given— Capt.  Rowes'  Camellia.  We  hope  to  see  this  magnifi- 
cent plant  in  every  collection:  one  cannot  be- called  complete, 
when  one  of  its  richest  ornaments  is  wanting. 

'Rosacea. 

CRAT.E'GUS 

CrU3-gilli   var,  ovalifdiia     L,.     Ova\-haved  cockspur  Thorn.     A  handsome,  hardy,  imsll  tree  ;  wifh 

fruit  of  a  (Jull  pale  red  color ;    supposed  of  garden  or^iii.     Bot.  Reg.,  1860. 
Synonyme.s  :    Jl/espilus  Crus-g411i  Pair.    31.  linearis  Ehrk.  CratEe'gus  Uicida  Wangenh.     C.  ovali- 
folia    Hornem. 

The  species,  of  which  this  is  a  variety,  grows  indigenous 
throughout  our  woods  and  hedges,  from  the  Carolinas  to  the 
Canadas,  and  its  pale  red  berries  are  a  pretty  ornament  to  our 
autumnal  scenery.  Two  varieties  are  common  in  the  English 
gardens,  distinguished  as  the  broad-leaved  and  the  pyracantha- 
leaved.  This  variety  is,  however,  less  known  to  the  nursery- 
man, and,  consequently,  has  been  described  as  a  species.  Mr. 
Loudon,  in  his  late  excellent  work,  the  Arboretum  Britannicum, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  crataeguses  are  figured,  has  looked  upon  it 
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as  a  mere  variety  of  the  C.  Criis-galli,  and  so  given  it  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  species  and  varieties.  In  this  he  is  seconded 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  who  has  here  figured  it  under  the  same  nan)e. 
We  are  much  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Loudon,  which  he  has  fre- 
quently expressed  in  his  JMagazine,  that  many  plants  which  are 
now  known  and  registered  as  species,  are  mere  varieties:  the 
least  variation  in  plants  has  been  considered  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  species.  In  regard  to  the  genus  Cratae^gus,  we  believe 
much  confusion  exists;  but  we  hope  the  labors  of  Mr.  Loudon, 
which  have  been  indefatigable  in  regard  to  this  fine  tribe,  will  tend 
to  lessen  these  difficulties  in  a  great  degree.      [Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

^ninifolia  Bosc.  F]am-lem)ed  Thorn.     A  handsome  small  tree  ;  with  deep  crimson  berries.     A  native 

of  ^orlh  America.     Bot.  Reg.  ICfiB. 
S'jHonyiiie  :  ilitspiius  jaruniloiia.     Poir.  , 

"Apparently  a  distinct  species  of  thorn  in  the  way  of  C.  Crus- 
galli  var.  ovalifolia,  from  which  it  is  readily  known  by  its  shaggy 
flower-stalks  and  its  less  pear-shaped  fruits,  each  of  which  con- 
tains two  instead  of  three  stones."  Li  its  mode  of  growth  it  re- 
sembles the  broad-leaved  Crataegus,  but  is  a  taller  tree.  During 
summer  the  tint  of  its  foliage  is  a  much  richer  green,  and  in  the 
autumn  assuming  a  deeper  hue  of  crimson.  The  haws  are  of  a 
brilliant  crimson,  and  appear  in  clusters  of  five  or  six  each.  It 
does  not  lose  its  leaves  until  very  late  in  the  season.  It  is  a  native 
of  this  country,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  its  exact  locality; 
probably  in  the  middle  or  southern  states.  Introduced  into  Eng- 
land about  twenty  years  since.      {Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

LegumindcecB. 

KENXE'DYyf. 

macrophvlla  Liadl.  Large-Zear'C<?  Kennedya.  A  tieai  tiful  green-house  twining  shrub;  growing 
to  ihe  heie;lit  of  eiu;lit  or  ten  feet  ;  flowers  of  a  purplish  biup  color;  appearing  in  the  summer  season; 
a  native  of  Swan  River,  in  New  Holland.     Bot.  Reg.,  1862. 

A  handsome  species  of  the  pretty  genus  Kennedya:  "  intro- 
duced by  Sir  James  Sterling,  from  Swan  River,  in  New  Hol- 
land." It  is  stated,  "  in  many  respects,  so  much  like  K.  Comp- 
tonidna,  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  it  is  more  than  a  variety 
of  that  species.  It  appeared,  however,  to  differ,  in  being  altogether 
a  more  vigorous  plant;  its  leaf-stalks  were  as  long  as  the  leaflets, 
and  not  shorter;  the  reticulations  of  its  leaves  were  more  coarse." 
All  the  species  are  desirable,  and  when  trained  to  the  columns  or 
rafters  of  a  green-house,  have  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  A 
pretty  mode  of  training  and  managing  such  plants  is  practised  in  the 
garden  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  "  by  raining  the  stems  round  and  round 
to  stakes  fixed  into  the  sides  of  the  pot,  so  that  the  plant  is  com- 
pelled to  grow  round  itself.  The  result  of  this  is,  the  collection 
into  the  compass  of  a  bush  of  hundreds  of  clusters  of  flowers, 
which  would  otherwise  be  scattered  over  the-  roof  of  a  green- 
house, and  too  far  removed  from  the  eye  to  enable  the  beautiful 
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form  and  color  to  be  distinctly  seen."  The  specimens  from 
which  the  drawing  was  taken,  were  received  from  the  garden  of 
Robert  Mangles,  Esq.  at  Sunning  Hill,  in  the  com-se  of  the  last 
summer.      {Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

Silendcem. 

iY'CHNIS  {Lychnis,  a  lamp  ;  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  !hh,  because  the  cottony  leaves  of 
some  species  were  employed  as  wicks  fo    lamps.) 
Biingertrta  Fischer  MSS.    Biinge's    Lychnis.     A  handsome   frame  plant ;  growing  a  foot  or  more  in 
heinht ;  (lowers  of  a  brilliant  scarlet ;  appearing  in  August ;    introduced  to  England  last  seajon  from 
Petersburg;  propagated  from  cuttings.     Bot.  l<eg.,lStj4. 
Stinonrjme  :  Agrostemma  Bungeann  Don  in  S-.oeet's  Brit.  Flow.  Gard.   t    317. 

"  A  very  beautiful  species."  The  flowers  are  single,  and  of 
a  beautiful  scarlet;  the  petals  with  several  deep  incisions  upon 
their  margin:  flowers  solitary:  leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  hairy. 
In  England  it  is  not  quite  hardy,  suffering  both  from  the  dryness 
and  the  coldness  of  the  climate:  a  cool  green-house  suits  it  best. 
Probably  in  our  climate  it  wotdd  require  similar  treatment.  It 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  or  the  brilliancy  of  the  flow- 
ers becomes  much  impaired.  It  is  propagated  freely  by  cuttings. 
The  drawing  was  made  from  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  August,  1835.      [Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 
Cinchonkcedd. 

MANE'TTI^  (So  called  after  Xavier  3Innetti,a  professor  of  Botany  at  Florence,who  published  a  work 
on  Italian  Fruit  Trees,  in  1751.) 
cordifdiia    De  Cand.    llenrt-lenved   Manettia.     A  beautiful  hot-house  climber  ;  running  four  or  five 
feet  high  ;  with  flowers  of  a  scarlet  color ;  appearing  in  June;  a  native  of  Brazil;   propagated  by 
cuttings.     Bot.  Reg.  1866. 

Described  as  follows: — stem  herbaceous,  twining  :  leaves 
ovate,  cordate  at  the  base,  and  acute:  peduncles  axillary,  one- 
flowered.  This  species  is  a  beauiiful  hot-house  climber,  with 
scarlet,  tubular,  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  somewhat  pendant,  and 
appearing  in  great  profusion  in  the  month  of  June.  It  is  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  stove,  and  should  enrich  every  collection.  It 
is  "  a  native  of  hedges  and  copses  and  the  skirts  of  forests  in  Bra- 
zil, near  Villarica,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Province  of  the  Mines, 
where  it  is  accounted  a  potent  medicine  in  cases  of  dropsy  and 
dysentery."  It  is  easily  grown  from  cuttings.  [Bot.  Reg., 
June.) 

Portuldcece. 

We  have,  at  this  time,  a  patch  or  two  of  Calendrinia  specio- 
sa,  displaying  its  brilliant  blossoms  in  the  sandiest  and  poorest 
soil  of  our  flower  border.  About  mid-day,  whenever  the  sky  is 
clear,  and  the  sun  shines  with  full  force,  the  corollas  expand  and 
the  flowers  are  one  dense  mass  of  beautiful  crimson,  reposing  on 
the  dark  green  and  velvety  fohage  of  the  plant.  In  dull  weather, 
and  also  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  every  day,  the  blossoms 
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do  not  open,  and  the  plants  have  the  appearance  of  small  weeds. 
But  the  moment  the  sun's  rays  glitter  forth  in  full  power,  they 
immediately  open,  and  continue  expanded  for  two  or  three  hours. 
It  should  be  in  every  garden  :  unless  the  seeds  are  sown  in  a 
very  poor  soil,  the  plants  run  all  to  foliage. 

Convolvuldceoi. 

IPOMB'A. 

In  Paxtonh  Magazine  of  Botany,  for  June,  a  species  called 
rubra  caerulea  is  figured.  It  requires  the  heat  of  a  stove  to 
flower  it  to  perfection.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  somewhat 
similar  in  shape  to  the  common  species,  and  of  a  rich  purplish 
blue  color.  The  buds  before  they  open  are  white,  with  a  tint 
of  rich  red.  Seeds  of  this  species  were  collected  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Richardson,  in  the  province  of  Guanaxuato,  in  Mexico,  and 
sent  to  England.  It  is  stated  to  make  a  very  pretty  show,  train- 
ed up  the  rafters  or  other  parts  of  the  hot-house  or  stove,  where 
it  can  be  easily  seen.  It  flowers  freely,  and  grows  easily  in 
equal  portions  of  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  well  rotted  dung. 
Perhaps  this  species  would  flower  well  in  the  open  ground,  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Cohm'^a  is  usually  grown. 

'PolemonidcecB. 

GI'LTA     (So  called  after  Dr.  Gillis,  a  Spanish  botanist.) 

tricolor,  three-colored,  in  allusion  to  the  three  beautiful  tints  of  its  corolla. 

This  comparatively  new  and  pretty  species,  from  California, 
ought  to  be  particularly  recommended  to  those  admirers  of  floral 
beauty,  wdiose  taste  or  limited  opportunities  lead  them  to  the 
cultivation  of  plants  in  pots.  For  two  months  past,  a  few  plants 
of  this  species  have  every  day  been  delighting  my  eyes  with  a 
profusion  of  its  elegant  corols  and  dark  green  delicate  foliage. 
The  soil  should  be  a  light  rich  vegetable  mould  and  sand. 
When  suffered  to  hang  negligently  over  the  sides  of  a  pot,  the 
free  and  unrestrained  elegance  of  nature,  displayed  in  its  econo- 
my, is  particularly  interesting.  It  bears  the  confinement  of  a 
room  better  than  almost  any  other  plant,  and  I  am  led  to  think, 
from  my  specimens,  that  the  color  of  the  flowers  are  much  dark- 
er and  deeper  than  when  grown  in  the  open  air.  For  a  wmter 
plant,  it  must  be  a  little  flowering  gem  :  and  one  more  item  may 
be  added  to  its  merits,  that  it  attracts  the  favorable  notice  and 
admiration  of  the  fairer  sex,  with  whose  charms  it  so  pleasingly 
vies.  Its  specific  name  is  a  happy  allusion  to  its  colors,  which 
are  curiously  blended,  and  the  genuine  and  specific  names  are 
euphoniously  connected,  in  our  recollection,  with  the  semperflo- 
rent  pansy  ( Fiola  tricolor) .  Well  can  I  remember  with  what 
eagerness,  so  common  to  children  towards  this  latter,  their  favor- 
ite flower,  have   I  sought  for  its  golden  and  purple  blossoms 
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peeping  forth  from  under  the  snow;  and  to  recall  those  happy 
moments,  have  given  my  new  favorite,  the  three-colored  gilia, 
an  envied  situation  near  a  patch  of  heart'' s-ease,  which  the  skill 
and  praiseworthy  assiduity  of  modern  floriculturists  have  rendered 
so  conspicuously  rich  and  splendid. — R. 

Hydrophylldcece. 

KEMO'PHILA. 

We  have  now  in  beautiful  bloom,  in  our  garden,  several  plants 
of  the  N.  insignis.  It  is  a  fine  annual,  trailing  on  the  ground,  and 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  white  and  blue  flowers.  Planted  in 
patches,  it  would  present  a  beautiful  display  all  summer,  and 
would  be  valuable  to  plant  with  petunias  and  eschscholtzias.  It 
is  yet  quite  rare,  but,  as  it  seeds  tolerably  freely,  no  doubt  it  will 
soon  become  as  common  as  other  annuals. 

Iriddcem. 

We  have  lately  had  in  flower  several  beautiful  species  of  /'xia, 
Gladiolus,  Peyrousia,  Hesperantha,  and  other  Cape  bulbs,  which 
we  received  from  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society,  and  which, 
with  others,  formed  part  of  the  hberal  donation  of  the  Baron  Lud- 
wiG.  /'xia  stricta,  flexuosa,  and  viridiflora  are  beautiful  plants, 
particularly  so  the  latter.  Gladiolus  blandus  is  a  most  charming 
species  :  the  petals  are  of  a  yellowish  white,  the  three  upper 
ones  elegantly  pencilled  with  bright  pink,  or  rosy  red.  The 
specimens  were  not  very  large,  and  only  produced  spikes  with 
three  or  four  flowers;  but  we  presume,  if  grown  strong,  they 
would  produce  eight  or  ten.  Peyrousia  falcata  is  a  small  but 
delicate  species,  with  spikes  of  sky-blue  flowers,  about  six 
inches  high.  A  species  of  Hesperantha,  but  unknown,  was  also 
very  fine.  The  bulbs  were  all  weak  from  the  length  of  time  they 
were  out  of  the  ground;  but  when  they  have  been  grown  strong, 
their  flowers  will  be  much  more  beautiful. 

Gladiolus  natalensis  is  now  throwing  up  its  tall  spikes  of  ver- 
milhon,  yellow,  and  green  flowers  in  abundance,  in  the  open  bor- 
der.    It  should  be  cuhivated  in  every  collection. 

Orchiddcece. 

HABENA'RIA    (From  hahena,  a  rein  or  thong,  in  allusion  to  the  long  strap-shaped  spur.) 

proctra     Lindl.     Tall  Habenaria.      A  stove  plant ;    growing  two   feet  high ;  with  greenish  white 

flowers;  appearing  in  August ;  propagated  by  offsets.     Bot.  Reg.  1858. 
Synonyme  :  O'rchis  procera  Swai-tz, 

A  "  rare  species,"  long  since  found,  and  introduced  into  Per- 
soon^s  Synopsis^  since  which  time  nothing  has  been  heard  of  it, 
until  it  flowered  in  the  splendid  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  at  Hackney.  It  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  requires 
the  heat  of  a  damp  stove  to  grow  it  well.  The  genus  Habena- 
ria consists  now  of  upwards  of  eighty  species,  and  many  more, 
it  is  supposed,  will  have  to  be  added  to  it.      (Bot.  Reg..,  June.) 
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We  shall  at  some  convenient  opportunity  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  cultivation  of"  our  hardy  native  orchideous 
plants,  among  which  the  genus  Habenaria  stands  conspicuous. 
Several  species  grow  in  this  vicinity,  and  are  highly  worthy  of 
introduction  into  every  garden. 

CA'TTLEY^ 

labiala    Lindl.    Cumfon-Iipped  Calllcya.     A  splendid  stove  epiphyte  ;  growing  ahoul  a  foot  high  ; 
with  crimson  and  lilac  flowers ;  appealing  in  October  ;  a  native  of  Brazil.     Bot.  Re:;.  1859, 

This  splendid  plant  has  been  cultivated  in  England  for  some 
time,  and  has  been  figured  in  several  botanical  periodicals.  These 
plates  are,  however,  Dr.  Lindley  states,  deficient  in  the  richness 
of  color,  which  is  so  pecuharly  characteristic  of  this  species. 
The  flowers  appear  on  stems,  in  clusters  from  four  to  six  each, 
"and  when  in  this  state,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "there  is  certainly 
no  plant  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  that  can  be  said  to  stand 
forth  v/ith  an  ecjual  radiance  of  splendor  and  beauty.  For  it  is 
not  merely  the  large  size  of  the  flowers,  and  the  deep  rich  crim- 
son of  one  petal  contrasted  with  the  delicate  lilac  of  the  others, 
that  constitute  the  loveliness  of  this  plant;  it  owes  its  beauty,  in 
almost  an  equal  degree,  to  the  transparency  of  its  texture  and  the 
exquisite  clearness  of  its  colors,  and  the  graceful  manner  in  which 
its  broad  flag-like  petals  wave  and  intermingle  when  they  are 
stirred  by  the  air,  or  hang  half  drooping,  half  erect,  when  at  rest 
and  motionless.  It  requires  the  heat  of  a  damp  stove  to  flower 
it  to  perfection.  The  drawing  was  made  from  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.      [Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

MORMO^DES     Lindl.     (From  nioj-nio,  a  frip;h!ful  looking  object,  a  goblin,  in  allusion  to  the  strange 
appearance  of  the  (lowers.) 
atropiirpurea    Lindl.     Dark  purple  mormodes.      A  curious  stove   epiphyte ;    growing  six  or   eight 
inches  high  ;    with  dark  purple  flowers ;  appearing  in  December.     A  native  of  the  Spanish  Main  ; 
introduced  in  1834.     Bot.  Reg.,   1861. 

A  very  singular  plant,  constituting  a  new  genus.  The  flowers 
appear  in  dense  lateral  racemes,  and  are  of  a  dark  rich  purple 
color.  The  leaves  are  pale  green.  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  the  collection  of  .Tohn  Willmore,  Esq.,  near  Birming- 
ham, in  December  last.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the 
catasetums,  &c.      [Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

TRICHOPHI'LIA     Lindl.    From  fricAos,  hair,  and  pt'/ion,  cap     The  anther  of  this  genus  is  concealed 
below  a   cap  snrmoimted  with  thi'eo  (tifts  of  hair, 
tortilis     Lindl.    Twiited-^jcUiZ/crf  Trichophilia.     A  beautiful  stove  epiphyte;  growing  eight  or  ten 
inches  high  ;  with  while  and  crimson  flowers;  appearing  in   January;  a  native  of  Mexico;  intro- 
duced in  1835.     Bot.  Reg.,  18G3. 

"  A  beautiful  and  highly  curious  plant,"  also  forming  a  new 
genus.  The  flowers  are  sessile  and  horizontal,  and  appear  at  the 
base  of  a  leaf.  The  petals,  five  in  number,  are  singularly  twist- 
ed: the  labellum  is  bell-shaped,  being  curiously  rolled  round  the 
column,  and  is  spotted  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  foxglove, 
with  rich  crimson.      [Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

We  certainly  hope  that  the  fine  places  in  this  vicinity  will  soon 
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boast  of  their  collection  of  epiphytes.  No  plants  would  more 
delight,  either  by  their  beauty  or  by  their  singularity,  than  this 
highly  interesting  tribe.  We  look  forward  with  much  pleas- 
ure to  the  time  when  they  will  be  generally  grown;  and  we  can- 
not but  believe  that  the  liberal  proprietor  of  such  an  elegant  resi- 
dence as  Belmont  Place,  or  such  an  amateur  lover  of  plants  as 
Mr.  Knevels,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  will  soon  be  induced  to  add 
these  to  their  already  extensive  collections. 

DENDRO'BIUM 

macrostachvum    Lindl.     Lons^-spiked  Dendrobium.     A  pretty  stove  epiphyte  ;  growing  one  or  two 
feet  high ;  with  yellow  or  pale  sulphur  flowers ;  appearing  in  June  ;  a  native  of  Ceylon.    Bot.  Reg. 

1865. 

Less  beautiful  than  several  other  species,  but  requiring  the 
same  treatment.  The  flowers  appear  in  threes  on  a  pendulous 
rod-shaped  stem.  Dried  specimens  of  this  species  were  sent 
from  Ceylon  to  Dr.  Lindley  some  years  since.  In  looking  over 
these,  he  found  a  small  blanched  portion  of  a  root,  or  pseudo 
bulb  ;  this  was  fastened  to  the  wall  of  a  damp  shady  stove,  in 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  soon 
turned  green,  and  began  to  grow.  It  was  carefully  tended,  and 
grew  into  a  plant,  which  was  separated  and  distributed.  From 
one  of  these  plants  this  drawing  was  made  last  June.  {Bot. 
Reg.,  June.) 

EPIDE'NDRUM 
armeniacum      Lindl.     Apricot-ro/occi?  Epidendrum.     A  stove  epiphyte;  growing  shout  eight  inchef 
high;  with  orange-colored  blossoms;  appearing  in  June  ;  a  native  of  Brazil.     Bot.  Reg.  1S67. 

Exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  one  of  the  splendid  displays  of 
flowers  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  last  season,  where 
"  in  the  midst  of  the  dazzling  scarlet  or  pink  of  various  kinds  of 
Cacti,  and  surrounded  by  the  brilliant  pluming  of  Chinese  azalea 
flowers,  that  weighed  down  their  graceful  branches,  which  really 
seemed  as  if  they  were  proud  of  their  lovely  burden,  from  a 
basket  of  humble  moss,  a  little  tuft  of  stems  of  this  species  was 
seen  to  rear  its  modest  head,  as  if  in  hopelessness  of  attracting 
notice  in  so  gay  a  company."  This  description  would  un- 
doubtedly be  considered  as  greatly  exaggerated  by  those  who  are 
only  fond  of  showy  flowers;  but  "  the  pleasing  tint  of  its  apricot- 
colored  petals,  the  elegant  form  of  their  slightly  nodding  or  even 
drooping  clusters,"  will  compensate  for  the  absence  of  its 
"  gaudier  rivals."  The  flowers  appear  in  dense  drooping  ra- 
cemes, and  among  the  curious  forms  of  the  epiphytes,  this  must 
have  a  fine  effect.  Imported  and  flowered  by  the  Messrs.  Rol- 
Hnsons  of  Tooting.      [Bot.  Reg..,  June.) 

Skinneri  Bateman   MSS.     Mr.    Skinner's    Epidendrum.     A  stove    epiphyte ;   with  greenish-white 
flowers;    appearing  in  July.     Bot.  Reg.  1870. 

"  Not  a  pretty  species,"  but  desirable  in  a  collection;  intro- 
duced in  1834,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  July,  1835. 
[Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 
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MAXILtA'PIA 

aromd  ica  Graham  Aromalic  Maxillaiia.     A  fragrant  stove  epiphyte;  growing  six  inches  high;  with 
yellow  flowers;  appearing  in  May  ;  a  native  of  Mexico.     Rol.  Keg.  1871. 

"A  fragrant  species,  breathing  cinnamon  and  sweet  spices." 
Introduced  as  long  since  as  1826,  and  quite  common  in  collec- 
tions. The  flowers  are  not  unhandsome,  but  the  species  is  valu- 
able for  its  delightful  fragrance.  It  flowers  abundantly  in  the 
month  of  May.      [Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

CRYBE    Lindl.    (From  ci-upto,  (o  conceal,  in  alhision  to  (he  manner  in  which  the  column  is  hidden 
by  the  floial  envelopes.) 
r6:-ea     Lindl.     Vink-flowered  Crybe.     A  stove   epiphyte;  growing  a  footer  more  in  height ;  with 
rosy  coloied  floweis;  appearing  in  June;  a  native  of  Mexico,     Bot.  Reg.,  1872. 

Another  new  genus  formed  by  Dr.  Lindley.  This  species 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  bletias,  from  which  we  infer  it 
is  a  terrestial  plant.  The  flowers  appear  four  or  five  in  number,  on 
a  slender  stem,  and  remain  partially  closed,  from  whence  its  gene- 
ric name.  The  genus  is  stated  to  be  nearly  allied  to  our  arethusas. 
It  blossomed  in  the  superb  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
Highly  worthy  of  introduction.    (J5of.  i2e^.,  June.) 
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Amateur  Garden  of  Mr.  S.  Sweetser,  Cambridgeport. — August  23. 
Dahlias  promise  an  abundant  bloom  this  .season,  if  we  have  no  early 
frosts;  their  cultivation  is  much  better  understood  now  than  a  year  or 
two  since.  In  Mr.  Svveetser's  garden  the  plants  have  shown  a  profu- 
sion of  blossoms  every  season:  last  year,  when  but  few  persons  suc- 
ceeded in  flowering  them  well,  there  was  a  good  disjday  until  the  ph.nts 
were  destroyed  by  frost.  The  reason  of  this  was  not  at  first  apparent; 
for  dahlias  grown  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  on  a  soil  seem- 
uigly  the  same,  did  not  produce  a  flower;  nor  did  the  plants,  many  of 
thein,  even  grow.  U|)on  a  little  reflection,  however,  Mr.  Sweetser 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  depth  and  looseness  of  the  soil, 
rather  than  the  situation  or  any  thing  else,  that  caused  his  plants  to 
bloom  so  finely;  insects,  the  situation, — too  much  sun,  and  too  little 
shade, — the  want  of  water,  &c.,  have  been  the  arguments  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  that  dahlias  would  not  flower  well  except  when  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  But  we  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Swret.-er,  that 
in  whatever  situation  dahlias  may  be  ])laced,  they  will  flower  ^^ell  if 
the  soil  is  de-ip  and  light.  The  soil  of  Mr.  Svveetser's  garden  is  deep 
and  sandy:  formerly  it  was  quite  shallow,  with  a  sandy  sub-soil:  but  in 
order  to  make  it  deeper  it  was  trenched  over;  more  soil  was  then  added 
by  filling  in,  so  that  it  is  now  not  only  deep  but  light.  In  dry  weather 
the  plants  need  water. 

The  collection  here  is  very  excellent — probably  one  of  the  best  in  the 
vicinity;  and  we  anticipate  a  rich  treat  when  all  the  varieties  are  in 
bloona.     In  the  green-house  we  noticed  a  great  quantity  of  double  Chi- 
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na  asters  in  pots,  profusely  covered  with  bloom;  we  were  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  these,  and  it  occurred  to  us  how  ornamental  green-houses 
mljiht  be  made  during  the  summer  season  by  a  little  care,  and  not  the  dirty 
and  unsightly  places  we  so  frequently  see.  If  you  visit  an  amateur  or 
nurseryman  in  the  summer,  and  inquire  for  a  glance  at  his  green-house,  he 
tells  you  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  this  season — that  the  plants  are  mostly 
placed  in  the  open  air,  as  it  is  much  better  for  their  health;  and  true 
enough,  you  find  it  as  he  says, — a  few  pots  here  and  a  few  pots  there, 
some  plants  perishing  for  want  of  water,  and  some  running  and  over- 
topping several  others — all  confusion.  Might  it  not  be  made  a  place  of 
interest  by  filling  it  with  pots  of  asters,  balsams,  globe  amaranthuses, 
petunias,  jilliflowers,  coxcombs,  and  similar  showy  plants? — reinoving 
all  unsightly  ones,  and  taking  proper  care  of  those  requiring  it.''  With 
the  nurseryman  this  cannot  always  be  expected;  but  with  the  amateur 
it  should  never  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Sweetser  has  a  fine  collection  of  the 
Cacti  tribe,  including  some  new  sorts,  among  others  the  Echinocactus 
Eyriesi.  The  method  of  propagating  plants  by  cuttings,  as  recom- 
mended at  page  'i65,  wc  here  saw  under  experiment,  and  it  succeeds 
very  well.  A  pot  of  camellia  cuttings  put  in  by  the  old  method,  and 
one  by  the  former,  standing  side  by  side,  showed  the  excellence  of  the 
mode.  Mr.  Sweetser's  collection  of  camellias  is  quite  large,  and  the 
plants  promise  a  good  bloom  the  coming  winter. 

At  our  Garden  the  dahlias  are  now  showing  abundant  bloom :  several 
new  and  fine  varieties  have  expanded.  Among  the  parti-colored  ones, 
Widnall's  Venus,  in  our  opinion,  stands  pre-eminent.  Brewer's  Scarlet 
Perfection  is  a  superb  flower;  but  there  are  so  many  of  the  new  ones 
that  are  fine,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  them.  The 
asters  are  also  showing  fine  flowers;  Gilia  tricolor,  several  patches  of 
it,  is  charmingly  beautiful.  Eschscholtzza  crocea  has  been  in  bloom 
all  summer.  Petunia  ])hoenicea  and  intermedia  are  brilliant  with  their 
fine  purple  blossoms.  We  have  elsewhere  noticed  Nemopila  insignis. 
Madia  elegans  is  handsome  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  curls  up  its 
petals.  Jtfalope  grandiflora  and  many  other  fine  annuals  are  also  bril^- 
liant  with  their  elegant  blossoms. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

On  the  Origin  of  Weeping  Trees. — Fasicles,  orbundlesof  shoots,  are 
often  observed  on  trees,  which  resemble  a  bird's  nest  at  a  distance,  but 
when  examined  they  prove  to  be  a  cluster  of  small  twigs.  Such  bundles 
are  observed  on  different  trees,  but  more  frequently  on  the  white  or 
common  birch  tree,  (B.  etula  alba,  L.)  In  the  year  1808,  I  observed 
such  a  bundle  on  a  Crataegus,  mespilus,  and  oxyacantha,  and  grafted 
young  thorns  with  them,  which,  in  two  or  three  years,  produced  beauti- 
ful branches.  About  the  same  time  I  observed  such  a  bundle  on  fj'hnus 
campestris,  the  eyes  of  which  were  budded  on  healthy  young  trees,  and 
every  one  produced  a  long  hanging  shoot.  According  to  this  observa- 
tion, it  would  be  very  easy  to  procure  a  large  collection  of  drooping 
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or  weeping  trees.  Our  gardeners,  however,  multiply  no  species  so  nume- 
rously as  the  Fraxinus  excelsior,  var.  pendula  ;  which  variety  often  re- 
tains its  hanatini^  character  when  raised  from  seeds.  We  possess  seve- 
ral such  trees  of  about  ten  feet  in  lieio'ht,  which  were  raised  from  seed 
of  the  orisfinal  tree,  obtained  in  1780  from  a  nurseryman,  who  found  it 
a  few  years  previously  to  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newmarket,  in 
Cambridgeshire.     (Wm.  Anderson^  injthe  Gard.  Mag.) 

Cultivation  of  Cdnna  Achiras,  or  C.  edhlis,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
arton  root. — From  what  you  say  in  your  Magazine,  and  the  testimony 
of  Signor  Conte  Compton,  I  wrote  a  paper,  suggesting  to  the  Georgofili 
Academy  at  Florence  to  try  to  cultivate  it  in  the  marshes  which  are  oc- 
casionally overflowed  by  the  sea.  The  secretary  of  that  establishment 
informed  me  that,  according  to  my  proposal,  they  had  planted  and  cul- 
tivated the  achira  in  the  open  air;  and  that  the  result  was  very  success- 
ful, as  he  thus  writes: — "  The  four  tubers  which  I  planted  have  pro- 
duced more  than  twenty  of  a  large  size.  I  have  tasted  them,  and  they 
are  excellent;  the  juice  being  sweet  and  agreeable.  I  have  also  ex- 
tracted the  fecula,  and  find  it  resembles  that  of  the  potato,  and  of  the 
Maranta  arundinacea;  and  I  have  calculated  that  it  produces  at  the  rate 
of  eight  to  a  hundred."  This  year  I  have  also  grown  a  considerable 
number  of  tubers.  When  the  extreme  cold  was  over,  I  planted  them 
in  the  open  air  early  in  the  spring,  in  a  rich  soil  exposed  to  the  sun,  not 
failing  to  water  them  abundantly  every  day;  and  by  these  means  the 
stems  grew  to  the  height  of  abf)ut  nine  feet,  flowered  freely,  and  pro- 
duced abundance  of  seed.  When  the  cold  set  in,  which,  this  year,  was 
a  month  earlier  than  usual,  because  on  the  13th  of  this  month  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  3"^  of  Reaunuu-,  and  on  the  14th  and  15th  there  was  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  I  dug  up  the  ground,  and  found  that  the  tubers  of 
the  achira  had  produced  abundantly,  and  that  those  of  a  moderate  size 
weighed  four  ounces.  I  had  some  boiled,  and  some  baked:  I  found  by 
botb  the  methods  that  they  were  agreeable  to  the  palate.  I  had  also  a 
little  of  the  fecula  prepared  for  the  table,  and  found  that  it  tasted  like  a 
mixture  of  the  potato  and  the  beet  root.  I  had,  also,  some  tubers  fried, 
and  found  them  excellent.  This  year  it  will  become  better  known  in 
the  country,  and  I  hope  its  usefulness  will  be  proved.  The  stems  and 
leaves  might,  probably,  serve  as  food  for  cattle,  if  prepared  by  steam. — 
(^Guiseppe  Manetti,  in  Gard  Mag.) 

Ornamental  Gardening  in  Syria. — The  following-is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  lately  received  from  J.  W.  Farren,  Esq.,  the  British  consul  at 
Damascus,  by  Wm.  Wingfield,  Jun.,  Esq.,  scm  of  Wm.  Wingfield, 
Esq.,  of  Theobald's,  Cheshunt,  whose  lady,  Mrs.  Wingfield,  being 
possessed  of  an  excellent  taste  for  ornamental  gardening,  and  being,  at 
the  same  time,  an  anient  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  Flora,  has  had  the 
honor  of  first  introducing  the  dahlia  into  that  part  of  the  world;  and 
who,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  consul,  has  again  very  lately 
forwarded  a  package,  containing  a  variety  of  articles  both  in  seeds  and 
plants,  such  as  will,  no  doubt,  be  received  with  much  pleasure.  The 
extract  is  as  follows: — "  I  have  often  intended  to  write  you  a  few  lines 
of  acknowledgment  and  thanks  for  the  very  beautiful  dahlias  you  sent 
us;  and  you  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  they  have  flourished  in  per- 
fection; and  that,  while  you  are  the  first  to  introduce  that  beautiful 
flower  into  Syria,  it  has  ornamented  the  fair  foreheads  of  all  the  Cir- 
cassians in  the  richest. harems  of  Damascus;  has  decked  the  bridal  gar- 
ment, and  publicly  ornamented  the  tomb.  Indeed,  you  have  no  idea  of 
the  enjoyment  your  kind  attention  has  been  the  cause  of.  The  house 
in  which  we  reside  is  really  an  Oriental  palace;  courts,  gardens,  ter- 
races, marble  pavements,  fountains,  and  jets-d'eau,  &c.:  and  you  can 
scarcely  have  an  idea  of  the  luxury  of  these  mansions.     We  are  hav- 
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ing  one  of  the  gardens  laid  out  in  the  English  style :  the  dahlias  have 
been  taken  up;  and,  in  replanting  them,  we  shall  follow  the  directions 
given  by  you.  You  must  not  think  me  inconsiderate  in  saying  that  we 
look  forward  with  pleasure  for  the  pelargoniums,  and  other  seeds  and 
roots,  which  we  hear  you  had  intended  for  us.  You  know  what  a  scar- 
city of  choice  flowers  and  plants  tliere  is  in  Syria,  and  what  a  treasure 
they  are  here,  and  how  admired  by  the  natives.  I  have  just  had  some 
bulbous  roots  from  France  of  the'  double  orange  lilies,  tulips,  &c.,  which 
I  hope  to  cultivate.  You  recollect  our  pelargoniums  (those  sent  over 
by  Mrs.  Wingfield) :  there  is  no  other  sort  in  the  country;  nor  is  there 
such  a  flower  as  the  moss  rose  in  Asiatic  Turkey." 

While  it  appears  that  the  splendor  of  the  Orientals  at  Damuscus  is 
not  inferior  to  many  other  places  in  the  East,  and  that  the  gardens,  in 
point  of  extent  and  scenery,  may  be  imposing,  yet  it  is  evident  that  flo- 
riculture is  at  a  low  ebli;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  soil  and  climate 
in  Syria  are  such  as  to  induce  us  to  believe,  that  no  country  in  the  world 
can  offer  greater  facilities  for  the  growth  and  perfection  of  a  vast 
number  of  the  most  splendid  flowers  now  known, -which  may  be  inferred 
from  what  the  country  in  other  respects  produces;  as  it  is  said  that  "it 
abounds  in  oil,  corn,  and  several  sorts  of  fruits,  and  peas,  beans,  and 
all  kinds  of  pulse  and  garden  stuff',"  and  that  there  are  to  be  seen  "  the 
finest  plains  and  pastures  in  the  world."  Should,  therefore,  this  spirit 
for  floriculture  at  Damascus  continue  to  be  indulged,  and  be  fostered 
by  the  kind  liberality  of  individuals  in  Europe,  even  Syria  may  shortly 
become  possessed  of  the  beauties  of  Flora  in  many  of  her  richest  vari- 
eties.— {Gard.  Mag.) 

Heating  Stoves  by  Steam  not  a  neiv  Invention. — The  following  ex- 
tract is  taken  from  Sir  Hugh  Piatt's  Garden  of  Eden,  edit.  1675,  whieh 
was  first  published  in  1600,  under  the  title  of  Florals  Paradise: — 

"  Jl  Stove  for  all  Vegetables,  good  and  cheap.  And  for  the  keeping 
of  any  flowers  or  plants  abroad,  as,  also,  of  the  seeds  thus  sown 
within  doors,  or  any  other  pots  of  flowers,  or  dwarf  trees  in  a  tempe- 
rate heat,  with  small  charge,  you  may  perform  the  same  by  hanging  a 
cover  of  tin  or  other  metal  over  the  vessel  wherein  you  boil  your  beef, 
or  drive  your  buck,  which,  having  a  pipe  in  the  top,  and  being  made  in 
the  fashion  of  a  funnel,  may  be  conveyed  into  what  place  of  your  or- 
chard or  garden  you  shall  think  meet;  which  room,  if  it  were  so  made 
as  that,  at  your  pleasure,  it  may  become  either  close  or  open,  you  may 
keep  it  in  the  nature  of  a  stove  in  the  night  season,  or  in  any  other  cold 
weather;  and  in  the  summer  time,  you  may  use  the  benefit  of  the  sun- 
beams, to  comfort  and  cherish  your  plants  or  seeds.  And  this  way,  if 
I  be  not  deceived,  you  may  have  both  orange,  lemon,  pomgranet  trees, 
yea,  peradventure,  coloquintida  and  pepper  trees,  and  such  like.  The 
sides  of  this  room,  if  you  think  good,  may  be  plastered,  and  the  top 
thereof  may  be  covered  with  some  strained  canvass,  to  take  away  at 
your  pleasure.  Qucere,  if  it  be  best  to  let  the  pipe  of  lead  to  breath 
out  at  the  end  only,  or  else  at  divers  small  vents  which  may  be  made 
in  that  part  of  the  pipe  which  passeth  alongst  the  stove.  I  fear  this  is 
but  a  meer  conceit,  because  the  steam  of  water  will  not  extend  far;  but 
if  the  cover  to  your  pot  be  of  mettel,  and  made  so  close  that  no  air  can 
breath  out  saving  at  the  pipe,  which  is  sodred  or  well  closed  in  some 
part  of  the  cover,  then  it  seemeth  probable,  this  cover  may  be  put  on 
after  the  pot  is  scummed." — (Garden  of  Eden,  part  ii.  p.  17 — lb.) 

Distribution  of  the  order  Rosucece  in  India. — Two  other  species  of 
Potentilla  are  found  on  the  Neelgherries,  with  a  Cotoneaster  Fragaria, 
and  species  of  Rubus  and  Photinia.  Of  this  last  genus,  species  are  also 
found  in  the  mountains  above  Silhet  and  Pundua,  and  extending  further 
north,  with  a  species  of  Eriobotrya  in  Nepal;  making  these  genera  com- 
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mon  to  the  Himalayas  and  to  China.  A  Raphiolepis  is  also  mentioned 
in  India,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  extend  beyond  China  or  Cochin- 
China.     A  species  of  Eriol>6trya  is  said  to  be  found  in  Persia. 

In  addition  to  these,  in  tlie  northern  as  in  the  soutliern  parts  of  the 
Himalayas,  there  are  numerous  species  of  J?osacea3  l)elonii^ing  to  such 
genera  as  are  found  in  Europe,  Siberia,  the  Altai  Mountains,  China, 
Japan,  and  North  America;  and  from  Caucasus  to  the  Hindoo  Khoosh, 
on  the  ramifications  of  which,  and  in  the  valleys  they  include,  some,  as 
the  Pomacese  and  .^mygdaleae,  appear  to  have  their  favorite  resort. 
The  genera  of  which  species  are  found  in  the  Himalayas  are,  Jimyg- 
dalus,  Persica,  »5rmeniaca,  Prunus,  Cerasus,  -Spirai^a,  Neilh'«,  Ge- 
um,  Siversz'a,  i?ubus,  Dalibarda,  Fragaria,  Potentilla,  Sibbiikh'a, 
Agrimonia,  Sanguisorba,  -Kosa,  CratseVus,  Cotoneaster,  Cydonia  ; 
and  of  Pyrus,  species  of  the  sections  Pyr4phorum,  JVialus,  and 
Sorbus.  Of  these,  Neilh'a  is  alone  peculiar  to  these  mountains. 
Sieversirt  is  interesting,  as  found  on  the  Alps,  in  Kamtschatka,  in 
Melville  Island,  and  in  the  Himalayas,  on  such  lofty  mountains  as 
Choor,  Kedarkanta,  and  Gossainthan  ;  and  Dalibardw,  in  these  moun- 
tains, in  North  America,  and  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens.  Though  the 
Posaceae  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  yet  the  south- 
ern is  not  without  them,  as  a  Geum  is  found  in  the  last  mentioned 
straits;  a  Fragaria  and  i?ubus  in  the  Andes  and  Peru;  a  C'ratseViis  and 
Potentilla  in  Chili;  and,  though  not  to  the  south  of  the  line,  a  Geum, 
Pubus,  and  ^mygdalus,  in  Mexico  ;  and  a  C'erasus  in  the  West  Indies; 
,  appearing  to  indicate  that,  where  any  similarity  of  climate  exists,  repre- 
sentatives of  genera  and  families  may  be  found,  of  which  the  greater 
numbers  exist  in  very  distant  regions. 

With  respect  to  species  which,  independent  of  those  yielding  the  well 
known  fruits,  are  common  to  these  mountains  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  Pyrus  baccata  may  be  mentioned,  which,  common  in  Siberia, 
was  procured  by  Dr.  Wallich  from  Kemaon,  and  found  by  myself  on 
Kedarkanta.  Of  the  spiraeas,  one  is  near,  if  not  identical  with,  S.  cal- 
losa  of  Thunb.;  S.  chameedrifolia  Linn.,  and  S.  kamtschatica  Pall.,  al- 
lied to  »S.  Ulmaria,  found  in  Siberia,  are  also  so  in  these  mountains.  -S. 
triternata  approaches  S.  Aruncus;  and  S.  hindleycina  is  like  >S.  sorbifo- 
lia.  Agrimonia  nepalensis  resembles  A.  Enpsitorium.  The  potentillas 
are  thirty-one  in  number:  of  these,  twenty-one  are  in  Dr.  Wallich's, 
and  twenty-three  in  the  author's  collection:  of  the  latter,  six  are  new, 
and  three  are  Siberian  species.  Many  are  highly  ornamental,  as  may 
be  seen  by  those  already  inti'oduced,  as  well  as  by  those  figured  in  the 
present  work,  which  would  succeed  equally  well  in  England.  P.  cath- 
aclines,  multifida,  and  bifurca  are  the  three  Siberian  species  found  in 
Kunawur.  Sibbakh'a  procumbens  is  common  to  Eurojie,  Siberia,  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  Himalayas. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ornamental  than  the  double  white  rose  of  North- 
ern India  and  the  Deyra  Doon,  P.  Lyellu,  kooza  of  the  natives;  nor 
than  P.  Branonis,  allied  to  P.  moschata  Linn.,  common  in  the  valleys, 
or  the  banks  of  streams  within  the  mountains,  ascending  to  the  tops  of 
lofty  trees,  especially  alders,  and  hanging  down  in  elegant  racemes. 
On  more  lofty  and  drier  situations,  as  the  passes  of  Kunawur,  R.  Webb- 
iun?i,  allied  to  the  Scotch  rose,  is  common.  P.  macrophylla  is  the  most 
common  species  on  the  southern  ftice  of  the  mountains;  but  on  Choor, 
Urrukta,  and  such  situations,  P.  serricea  Lindl.  is  remarkable  in  always 
having  four  (as  P.  Torrnentiila  among  the  potentillas)  instead  of  five, 
the  usual  number  of  petals.  In  the  plains,  though  so  extensively  culti- 
vated, no  species  of  rose  appears  to  be  indigenous.  P.  damascena, 
{goolab  and  sud-burg  of  the  natives,  loard  of  the  Arabs)  is  that  most 
highly  esteemed,  and  cultivated  in   Northern  India  for  making  rose- 
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water  and  the  atler  of  roses.  The  latter  is,  however,  only  extensively 
distilled  at  Ghazijjore,  probably  from  this  species,  as  it  is  in  Persia; 
thou:fh  it  is  ditficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  species  be  cultivated 
for  these  purj)()ses  in  Cashmere.  Some  of  the  species  of  i?ubus,  as  in 
Europe,  ripen  their  fruit  early  in  the  season,  and  others  towards  au- 
tumn. R.  fruticosus  is  found  in  Cashmere.  R.  rotundifolius  (zurd- 
anchoo  of  the  Hill  people)  affords  a  grateful  fruit  in  April  and  May; 
but  R.  lasiocarpus  {kul-anchoo)  not  until  the  rains.  R.  concolor  comes 
the  nearest  to  the  raspberry,  and  is  not  found  except  on  lofty  moun- 
tains, as  Dhunoultee,  Choor,  and  Kedarkanta.  In  addition  to  these,  a 
species  of  strawberry,  Frasjaria  nubicola.  Wall.,  very  closely  allied  to 
F.  collina,  affords  a  grateful  fruit  in  May,  on  such  places  as  Phagoo, 
Mhasoo,  Bhoke,  &c. 

With  exception  of  the  ..^mygdalese,  Avhich  secrete  hydrocyanic  acid, 
none  of  the  jRosaceee  are  possessed  of  deleterious  properties;  but  many 
are  remarkable  for  producing  the  most  delicious  fruits,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Of  most  of  these,  the  native  country  is  not  well  ascertained; 
but  in  Europe  we  point  to  the  s.  e.,  and  in  India  to  the  n.  w.,  as  their 
native  country.  Thus,  in  India,  Caubul  and  Cashmere:  and  in  Eu- 
rope, Pontus  and  Armenia,  are  considered  as  the  native  countries  of  the 
same  fruits,  which  the  ancients  generally  named  from  the  places  whence 
they  were  procured.  Thus  we  have  Cerasus  and  Persica,  ^rmeniaca, 
and  C'ydonia  mala.  In  India,  however,  the  languages  being  more  anal- 
agous,  they  adopt  the  names  of  the  couniries  more  to  the  northward. 
But,  as  none  of  these  fruits  have  been  found  wild  in  the  plains  of  these 
Asiatic  countries,  we  must  look  to  the  mountains  which  run  along  their 
whole  extent,  as  their  probable  native  sites,  especially  as  we  shall  there 
find  most  of  the  fruits  alluded  to,  if  not  wild,  yet  in  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, with  new  species  of  the  genera  to  which  they  belong. 

Thus  the  almond,  peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  plum  and  cherry,  with 
the  apple,  pear  and  quince,  are  all  found,  either  in  a  wild  or  cultivated 
state,  on  the  ramifications  of  Taurus  and  Caucasus,  Hindookhoosh  and 
the  Himalayas,  or  on  the  valleys  included  within  them.  Most  of  them 
are  enumerated  by  Forster  and  Moorcroft,  as  being  abundant  in  Cash- 
mere, whence  I  introduced  them  into  the  Mussooree  Nursery.  Mr.  El- 
phinstone  and  Lieut.  Burnes  inform  us  they  abound  in  Peshawur  and 
Caubul;  and  by  the  latter,  the  peach,  apricot,  cherry,  plum,  pear,  apple 
and  quince  are  represented  as  abundant  at  Bokhara,  and  other  places 
on  the  north  of  the  Hindookhoosh.  In  Kunawur,  on  the  north  of  the 
Himalaya,  we  have  the  apricot,  peach,  plum  and  apple. 

The  almond,  which,  though  flowering,  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  in  N. 
India,  and  of  which  both  the  sweet  and  bitter  kinds  are  known  and  im- 
ported into  the  northern  parts  from  Ghoorbund,  and  into  the  southern 
parts  of  India  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  so  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  Syria,  and  Barbary,  that  it  is  probable  its  native 
country  may  be  further  north  than  others  of  the  tribe,  and' therefore  the 
north  of  Africa,  as  generally  supposed;  though  it  may  also  be  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Asia. 

The  peach,  introduced  into  Europe  from  Persia,  a  couirtry  in  which  the 
fruit  is  very  fine,  and  whei'e  both  the  free  and  clingstone  varieties  are 
known,  and  called  kulloo  and  kardee;  the  general  name  for  peach  be- 
ing, Persian,  aroo,  and  Arabic,  khookh.  They  ripen  well,  and  are  of  a 
fine  flavor  in  Peshawur;  also,  in  the  north  of  India,  with  the  well  fla- 
vored flat  peach  from  China.  With  care  it  succeeds  also  in  the  elevat- 
ed land  of  Mysore;  it  is  found  wild  in  different  parts  of  the  Himalayas; 
as  about  Mussooree,  at  elevations  of  five  thousand  feet  and  six  thousand 
feet.  In  the  district  of  Bissehur  there  is  a  distinct  kind,  called  bhemee 
by  the  natives  (Persica  saligna  nob.),  which,  though  small,  is  juicy  and 
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very  sweet.  The  nectarine  is  found  in  gardens  in  Northern  India, 
where  it  is  called  shufft-aloo,  and  moondla  (smooth)  oroo,  though  it  does 
not  perfectly  ripen  its  fruit,  nor  is  it  known  from  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced, though  probably  from  Caubul. 

The  apricot  is  very  abundant  round  almost  every  village  in  the  Him- 
alayas, rendering  it  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  ever  found  wild, 
as  the  trees  remain  the  only  vestiges  of  deserted  villages.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Oases  of  Egypt,  in  consequence  of  its 
name  (burkook)  being  probably  the  original  of  the  old  term  aprieoke 
and  Prsecocia;  but  as  that  is  its  name  in  the  Arabic  language,  which 
prevails,  like  the  apricot,  over  a  great  extent  of  the  Oriental  region,  the 
same  name  is  likely  to  be  every  where  applied  to  it.  At  Caubul  it  is 
said  to  be  preserved  in  fourteen  different  ways,  Avith  and  without  the 
stones,  or  the  kernel  left,  or  an  almond  substituted.  (Burnes.)  It  is 
generally  brought  in  this  state  into  Northern  India,  under  the  name 
khoobanee ;  the  Arabic  name  is  mishmish:  in  Bokhara,  where  they  are 
particularly  fine,  they  are  called  bakur-khanee.  In  the  Himalayas,  the 
fruit  is  called  zurd-aloo,  chooloo,  and  chinaroo.  In  Kunawur,  the  fruit 
is  dried  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  and,  when  pounded,  mixed  with 
their  meal.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  account  of  the  beautifid  oil  which 
is  expressed  from  the  kernels.  These  may  also  be  found  in  the  bazaars, 
under  the  name  of  badamkohee,  or  hill  almonds.  The  oil  has  a  slight 
smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  must  resemble  that  from  almonds,  espe- 
cially the  bitter  kind,  or  that  obtained  from  Prunus  brigantiaca. 

Specimens  of  the  cherry,  or  aloo-baloo,  which  I  obtained  from  Cash- 
mere, appear  to  Dr.  Lindley  not  to  differ  from  the  common  species,  which 
therefore  is  probably  that  met  with  at  Caubul,  perhaps  also  at  Bokha- 
ra. The  fruit  of  Cerasus  Puddiim,  common  in  the  Himalayas,  is  not 
edible,  but  is  employed  for  making  a  well-flavored  cherry  brandy,  though 
not  distilled  like  the  kirschenwasser ;  the  bark  (pudmak)  is  used  in  medi- 
cine,as  is  that  of  species  of  cherry  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Cera- 
sus undulata  and  capricida  (the  last  so  called  from  the  leaves  being  poi- 
sonous to  goats),  and  C  cornuta,  remarkable  for  its  pod-like  monstrosity, 
are  handsome  and  showy  trees,  growing  on  lofty  mountains,  and  worthy 
of  introduction  into  England. 

The  plum  is  known  in  India  in  a  dried  state,  under  the  name  of  aloo- 
bokhara,  though  chiefly  cultivated  about  Ghuzni.  It  was  seen  by  Lieut. 
Burnes,  both  at  Koondooz  and  Bokhara,  whence  it  may  originally  have 
been  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Caubul.  Specimens  of  the  plants 
from  Cashmere  appear  to  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  a  new  species,  Prunus  bok- 
hariensis  nob.  To  this  kind,  kokamalis  is  applied  as  the  Greek  name, 
in  Persian  works  on  Materia  Medica.  From  Irki,  near  Sabathoo,  a  small 
yellow  thin-skinned  and  very  juicy  sweet  plum  was  introduced  into  the 
Saharunpore  Garden,  and  which,  though  I  considered  it  to  be  a  new  spe- 
cies (P.  Albcha),  is  very  like  a  variety  of  the  common  plum.  It  is 
this,  probably,  which  is  called  green  gage  by  travellers.  Mr.  Moorcroft 
also  mentions,  a  plum  in  Ludak,  Cerasus  tomentosa  IVall  Cat.  N.,  715. 
Priinus  triflora  Koxb.  is  a  plum  now  common  in  gardens  in  India,  which 
Dr.  Roxburgh  states  was  originally  introduced  from  China.  The  peach, 
apricot,  cherry  and  plum  all  exude  gum  in  Northern  India. 

Of  the  Pomacefe,  the  quince  plants,  introduced  from  Cashmere,  do 
not  differ  from  those  already  in  India,  Cydonia  vulgaris  Pers.  The 
seeds  (bihee  dana)  being  mucilaginous,  and  used  in  medicine,  are  im- 
ported from  Caubul  and  Cashmere  into  Northern,  and  by  the  Persian 
Gulf  into  Southern,  India. 

Of  pears,  that  of  Samurcund  is  most  noted:  they  are  plentiful  at 
Caubul,  and  excellent  at  Peshawur;  and  are  brought  into  India  by  the 
northern  merchants  from  Cashmere  and  Boodurwar.     In  the  gardens 
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of  India,  the  only  kind  known  is  one  introduced  from  China,  Pyrus 
siiiica,  or  sand-pear,  which  more  nearly  resemhles  the  baking  pear  than 
any  other  I  know.  P.  Pashia  Ham.,  P.  variolosa  Wall.,  or  wild  pear 
tree  of  the  hills,  attains  a  great  size;  but  the  fruit  is  not  edible  until  it 
becomes  somewhat  decayed.  P.  lanata  and  crenata  are  other  species 
of  this  genus,  which  are  found  at  higher  elevations.  The  first  affords 
an  edible  fruit  called  paltoo. 

Apples  alone  of  the  tribe  succeed  well  in  the  southern  parts  of  India, 
as  they  are  stated  to  be  excellent  at  Bangalore  and  in  Tirhoot;  and, 
though  small,  of  a  good  quality  in  most  parts  of  Northern  India.  Aa 
an  instance  of  the  ditfiulty  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  European 
plants  into  Northern  India,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  apple  tree  from 
Liverpool,  in  consequence  of  being  the  only  one  which  survived,  cost  up- 
wards of  lot.  before  it  was  planted  in  the  nursery  at  Mussooree,  where, 
however,  it  was  thriving  along  with  the  fruit  trees  introduced  from 
Cashmere.  The  apple  is  grown  in  some  of  the  villages  of  the  Hima- 
laya, as  well  as  in  Kunawur.  They  are  remarkably  fine  at  Peshawur 
and  Caubul,  and  are  brought  do^vn  to  India  from  Boodurwar  and 
Cashmere.  On  the  northern  face  of  the  mountains  they  are  grown 
both  at  Balkh  and  Bokhara,  and  are  remarkably  fine  at  the  former. — 
{Boyle's  Illustrations  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains — Gard.  Mag.) 


Art.  II.     Foreis:n  Notices. 


London  Horticultriral  Society's  Show,  May  14th,  1836. — On  Saturday 
the  14th,  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  had  its  first  exhibition  of 
flowers  and  fruit  for  this  year.  The  day  was  deliciously  fine;  and,  al- 
though vegetation  is  somewhat  backward,  the  gardens  looked  as  fresh 
and  gay  as  possible  in  their  young  verdure.  The  company  was  quite 
crowded,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  by  those  wishing  a  little  fresh 
air.  There  were  three  bands  in  attendance  on  this  occasion.  The  dis- 
play of  flowers  was  one  of  the  least  attractive  that  we  have  seen  here 
— a  circumstance  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  protracted  severities  of  the 
season,  which  repressed  vegetation  in  the  open  air,  and  m  hot-houses 
compelled  the  use  of  higher  artificial  temperature  than  is  congenial  to 
vegetable  life.  The  whole  delicate  class  of  Cacti  and  Azaleas  seemed 
particularly  to  have  suffered  from  these  unkindly  influences  ;  the  pelar- 
gonium tribe  bore  less  appearance  of  unhealthiness;  the  fruits  looked, 
comparatively,  in  better  condition;  the  specimens  of  Hamburgh  grape 
were  very  luxuriant;  some  oranges  were  amongst  the  finest  we  have 
known  of  this  country's  growth;  and  the  display  of  cucumbers  was  also 
good.  While  we  have  to  remark  that  the  flowers  were  less  luxuriant 
in  appearance,  and  more  scanty  in  point  of  number,  than  we  have  before 
seen  here;  we  need  scarcely  add,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  formed  a 
delightful  exhibition.  Amongst  the  visiters  to  the  gardens  we  noticed 
the  ambassador  from  Oude,  who  seemed  much  interested  in  a  display  of 
our  northern  rivalry  with  the  brightest  floral  ornaments  of  his  native 
land.     The  folloAving  is  a  list  of  prizes  adjudged  on  the  occasion  : — 

Gold  Knightian  Medal,  to  Messrs.  Rollison,  for  the  best  stove  Orchi- 
daceae;  Mr.  Gi-een,  gardener  to  LadyAntrobus,  for  stove  or  green-house 
plants,  in  collections  of  ten  varieties. 

Large  Silver  Medal,  to  Mr.  W.  Smith,  for  green-house  azaleas  ;  Mr. 
Green,  for  Cacti  in  flower;  R.  Gibson,  Esq.,  for  melon  Cacti;  J.  All- 
card,  Esq.,  for  ferns;  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  Lady  Clarke,  for  grapes; 
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Messrs.  Luscombe  and  Pine,  for  heaths;  Messrs.  RoUison,  for  Asiatic 
Orchidacese;  ditto,  for  American  ditto;  ditto,  for  a  collection  of  stove 
and  green-house  plants;  Mr.  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Farmer,  Esq.,  for 
a  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants;  Mr.  J.  Young,  of  Epsom, 
for  a  New  Zealand  plant;  Mr.  Green,  for  a  Chinese  plant. 

Silver  Knightian  Medal,  to  Messrs.  Wather,  for  hardy  azaleas;  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  for  green-house  azaleas;  Mr.  James  Young,  for  ditto;  Mr. 
Salter,  for  Amaryllacece;  Mr.  Fuller,  for  ditto;  Mr.  Green,  for  calceola- 
rias; Mr.  Glenny,  for  ditto;  Mr.  J.  Wilmot,  for  cucumbers;  Mr.  Lane, 
for  ditto;  Mr.  Falconer,  gardener  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  for  Cacti  in  flow- 
er; Mr.  RoUison,  for  melon  Cacti;  Mr.  Redding,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Marryatt,  for  ferns;  Mr.  Wilmott,  of  Isleworth,  for  grapes;  Mr.  Mount- 
joy,  of  Ealing,  for  heart 's-ease;  and  Mr.  Glennj^,  for  ditto. — (Paxton's 
liort,  Reg.) 


Art.  in.    Domestic  Notices. 


Jun'iperus  virginiana. — Two  splendid  and  ancient  trees  of  this  dura- 
ble timber,  may  be  seen  growing  each  on  the  summit  of  a  small  diluvial 
hill  near  my  present  residence.  Their  unique  and  peculiar  beauty,  and 
singular  similarity  in  size  and  form  had  long  attracted  ray  attention.  In 
nearly  a  century  thej'  have  been  observed  as  comparatively  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  now.  I  should  think  they  might  be  as  old  or  older  than  the 
settlement  of  the  country.  They  are  twin  trees  on  twin  hills.  The 
circumference  of  the  one  is  five  feet  and  seven  inches,  and  that  of  the 
other  six  feet.  The  length  of  trunk,  exclusive  of  the  base  of  the  branch- 
es and  crown  of  roots,  answers  in  each  to  the  circumference.  Both 
are  riven  and  decayed  at  the  heart.  The  tops  are  nearly  flat,  and  the 
annual  increase  of  the  branches  very  small.  They  are  splendid  speci- 
mens of  the  species.  From  their  great  size  and  elevated  situation,  they 
are  conspicuous  objects  in  the  scenery,  and  would  do  honor  to  any  park 
or  lawn,  as  noble  representatives  of  an  American  forest  tree. —  Yours, 
An  Observer  of  Trees,  South  Hingham,  Aug.  8. 

Quere. — Have  any  attempts  been  made,  this  season,  to  cultivate  the 
far-famed  "O'xalis  crenata,"  the  supposed  rival  of  the  unrivalled  jjota- 
to,  and  what  the  success  .'' 

Quere. — Is  "  JVforus  multicaiilis"  a  species,  or  a  variety  .'' 

Zephrydnthes  rosea. — We  recommend  to  the  lovers  of  delicately  beau- 
tiful plants,  that  interesting  and  pretty  individual  of  the  Amaryllacecc, 
"  Zephyranthes  r6sea."  We  saw  a  bed  of  this  species,  a  few  days  ago, 
which  promised  great  beauty.  It  is  tender,  but  needs  only  the  same 
care  as  the  splendid  Tigridia,  near  which  it  might  be  grown  with  great 
effect.  Plant  out  the  offsetts  in  the  spring,  and  on  the  decay  of  the  fo- 
liage remove  them  to  a  dry  and  warm  situation  for  the  winter.  The 
bulbs  are  procured  at  any  good  collection  of  exotic  plants. — R. 

Microscopic  beauty  of  the  fruit  of  Aspidium  marginule. — Having  oc- 
casion to  examine,  with  a  magnifying  glass  of  considerable  power,  the 
indusium  of  the  fruit  on  Aspidium  marginale,  I  was  delighted  to  observe 
the  rapid  dehiscence  of  its  beautiful  conceptacles  and  evolution  of  its 
minute  spores.  The  indusium  of  this  fern  is  furnished  with  a  lateral 
sinus,  very  distinct  under  a  common  pocket  lens,  which  serves  as  an  ex- 
cellent character.  Beneath  it  are  the  pedicillated  conceptacles,  which 
are  sometimes  thrown  off  from  the  common  axis  of  the  fruit,  exhibiting 
their  ring  and  entire  figure.  These  elastically  unroll  themselves,  and 
numerous  minute  bodies  (which  to  the  naked  eye  are  but  impalpable 
powder  or  dust),  are  scattered,  leaving  the  ring  entirely  empty. 
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The  process  is  so  singular  and  beautiful,  that  its  observation  may  be 
recommended  to  those  who  are  fond  of  examining  the  wonders  of  iha 
vegetable  economy  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. — {lb.) 


Art.  IV.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  July  30th.,  1836. — Exhibited.  From  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  ^s- 
clepias  tuberosa.  Hibiscus  vescarius,  JV/alva  moschata,  G'eum  coccine- 
um,  Lysimachia  quadrifolia,  i?6sa  rubifolia  (?),  &c.  From  M.  P. 
Wilder,  dahlias,  viz: — Countess  of  Liverpool,  British  Queen,  Brown's 
Ophelia,  Dennissi  cocoinea,  Widnall's  Jason  and  Erecta.  From  S. 
Walker,  Lysimachia  vulgaris,  Lythrum  verticillatum,  Monard«  didyma, 
Campanula  joersicfefolia,  pleno  albo.  Clematis  alpina,  the  dwarf-flow- 
ering horse-chestnut,  dahlias,  pinks,  double  scarlet  lychnis,  sweet  scabi- 
ouses,  Sec.  Prom  the  Messrs.  Winship,  Lilium  candidum,  Zephryan- 
thes  rosea,  iVerium  splendens,  Hoya  carnosa.  Gloxinia  maculata  Rud- 
heckia  lasciniata,  Lathyrus  grandiflorus,  Gladiolus  natalensis,  iJemero- 
callis  cserulea,  phloxes,  pinks,  heliotropiums,  &c.;  also,  presented  by 
Messrs.  Winship,  from  the  garden  of  the  lady  of  Major  Burt,  of 
Worcester,  three  dahlia  flowers,  springing  from  one  main  stem.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Phlox  pyramidalis  penduliflora,  and  p.  allia  fimbriata, 
WheeleriVma,  and  rosea,  Dracocephalum  altaiense  and  repens.  Core- 
opsis lanceolata,  tripteris,  and  Atkinsonzwna,  Statice  Gmelina,  Delphin-. 
ium  maximum  pleno,  Campanula  albo  pleno,  yellow  sweet  sultang, 
new  scarlet  Zinnia,  &c.;  also,  the  following  kinds  of  dahlias: — Spring- 
field Rival,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  alba  fimbriata,  Dennisse,  and 
Widnall's  Enchanter. 

Fruits: — Gooseberries  of  several  kinds,  from  S.  Walker,  viz: — Roar- 
ing Lion,  Hopley's  Globe,  Crown  Bob,  YelloAv  Viper,  Lancaster  Lad, 
Golden  Lion,  Whitesmith,  Bank  of  England,  and  a  seedling  green 
gooseberry;  seedling  currants,  very  fine  and  large.  From  John  Hovey, 
gooseberries  of  the  following  kinds:  Whitesmith,  Princess  Royal,  Hop- 
ley's  Globe,  and  Red  Lion.  From  S.  Downer,  petit  Muscat  pears. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  WaiTen,  Roaring  Lion  gooseberries;  also,  two  fine 
muskmelons,  and  a  squash. 

Read.  A  paper  by  M.  Emilien  de  Wael,  of  Antwerp,  on  the  culti- 
vation and  acclimization  of  the  JVforus  multicaulis. 

August  6th. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias,  viz: — Duchess 
of  Bedford,  Beauty  of  Salem,  Belladonna,  Cockade  Yellow,  King  of 
the  Yellows,  Emperor  of  the  Yellows,  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  King 
of  the  Whites,  Widnall's  Enchanter,  Widnall's  Othello,  Negro  Boy, 
Barrett's  Susanna,  and  crimson  globe;  Noisette  Lamarque  and  Due 
de  Broglie  roses;  Gladiolus  blandus.  Coreopsis  Atkins6n^^ma,  pop- 
pies, &c.  From  R.  T.  Paine,  Gladiolus  blandus,  hirsutus,  and 
ti^er  flowers.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  CEnothera  glauca.  Clematis 
flamula,  Lythrum  salicaria  (.''),  Campanula  azurea,  Latiiyrus  tuber- 
osus  (?),  Veronica  incarnata  (.''),  £ryngium  planum,  Hypericum 
monogynum.  Gloxinia  speciosa,  Melaleuca  Aypericifolia,  J^'nthemis 
nobilis  pleno,  .^chilliB^«  phoenicea  pleno,  pinks,  &c.  From  Witj.  Mc- 
Culloch,  Ferbena  venosa  and  seedling  calceolarias.  From  M.  P. 
Wilder,  dahlias,  viz: — Countess  of  Liverpool,  Queen  of  the  Dahlias, 
Queen  of  the  Whites,  Lady  Fordwich,  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  and 
Douglas's  Augusta. 

From  Hovey  &,  Co.,  dahlias  of  the  following  varieties: — Emperor  of 
the  Yellows,  Douglas's  Criterion,   Beauty  of  Salem,  Julia,  Widnall'g 
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Pactolus,  Wklnall's  Othello,  Widnall's  Enchanter,  Widnall's  Phyllis, 
Well's  Marpesa,  Siilphurea  excelsa,  Sulphuiea  perfecta,  and  a  new 
seedling;  also,  Dianthus  superbus,  Phlox  americana,  Sheperdi,  Wheel- 
eriuna,  roseum  and  pyramidalis  penduliflora,  Statice  Gmelina,  Coreop- 
sis lauceolata  and  tripteris,  and  fine  double  dwarf  larkspurs.  From  S. 
Walker,  Valeriana  rubra,  Lythrum  verticillatum,  Lysirnachia  vulgaris, 
Monarda  purpurea.  Cassia  marylandica,  (Enothera  Frazeri,  phloxes, 
pinks,  carnations,  picotees,  larkspurs,  niarygolds,  &c. 

Fruits: — From  E.  Vose,  fine  currants.  From  Joshua  Gardener, 
Dorchester,  white  Juneating  apples.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Madeleine 
pears.  From  E.  Breed,  Chai'lestown,  forced  peaches.  From  John 
Heard,  Esq.,  Madeleine  pears.  Gooseberries  of  several  varieties  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  S.  R.  Johnson,  William  Kenrick  and  E.  Breed. 

Jiugust  13th. — Exhibited.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  dahlias  of  several 
varieties,  viz: — Metropolitan  Calypso,  Levick's  Shannon,  Douglas's 
Augusta,  Cedo  Nulli,  Queen  of  Whites,  Well's  Paragon,  Belladonna, 
British  Queen,  Erecta,  Dutchess  of  Bedford,  Inwood's  Iriel,  and  Den- 
nissi  coccinea.  From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias: — King  of  Yellows,  Laura, 
Lady  Sefton,  Lady  Campbell,  Granta,  Widnall's  Othello,  Widnall's 
Chancellor,  King  of  the  Whites,  Dutchess  of  Bedford,  Cassina,  Queen 
of  Dahlias,  Belladonna,  Purple  Globe,  Crimson  Globe,  Yellow  Tur- 
ban and  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill.  From  S.  Walker,  several  dahlias : — 
Queen  of  Belgium,  Fanny  Kemble,  Groombridge's  Matchless,  atropur- 
purea  and  crimson  globe;  also,  several  bouquets  of  flowers. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  the  following  kinds  of  dahlias: — Amanda,  Agrip- 
pina,  Andromeda,  Rubicunda  formosa,  Dutchess  of  Bedford,  Sulphurea 
perfecta.  Insurmountable,  Springfield  Rival,  Barratt's  Susanna,  Lord 
Liverpool,  Widnall's  Perfection,  Widnall's  Rising  Sun,  Widnall's  En- 
chanter, Brewer's  Rival  King,  Paragon  of  Perfection,  and  a  fine  seed- 
ling. From  Jos.  Breck,  several  kinds  of  dahlias,  and  a  new  seedling. 
From  Messrs.  Winship,  a  collection  of  various  plants.  From  T. 
Mason,  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

Fruits: — From  J.  Warren,  Newton,  seedling  plums;  an  oblong  pur- 
ple fruit,  of  medium  size,  and  valuable  for  its  early  maturity.  From 
Thomas  Mason,  raspberries.  From  R.  Manning,  Beauty  of  Summer 
(Cox)  and  Madeleine  {Pom.  Mag.)  pears. 

August  20fA. — Exhibited.  From  the  Botanic  garden,  by  Wm.  Car- 
ter, dahlias,  viz: — Teucer,  Douglas's  Augusta,  Miss  Pelham,  Daphne, 
Amanda,  Le  Brilliant,  Queen  of  the  Dahlias,  William  IV.,  Queen  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  a  seedling  of  the  latter;  also,  Hedychium  Gardneri- 
unum,  Magnoh'a  sp.,  three  fine  seedling  phloxes,  and  a  white  seedling 
variety  of  the  hoheMa  cardhialis.  From  O.  Everett,  jr.,  Boston,  dah- 
lias, viz: — Rose  d' Amour,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Levick's  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Agrippina  and  Shannon.  From  T.  Mason,  tea  roses,  anemones, 
pansies,  statices,  Gladiolus  blandus,  and  several  kinds  of  dahlias,  viz: 
— Transcendant,  King  of  Yellows,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  &.c.  From 
S.  R.  Johnson,  dahlias,  viz: — Harris's  Fulminans,  Widnall's  Granta 
and  Angelina.  From  S.  Walker,  Valeriana  rubra.  Zinnia  elegans, 
var.  coccinea,  Ferbena  chama3(lrif61ia,  Dracocephulum  virguiianum, 
Veronica  virginicum,  seedling  delphinium,  pansies,  ])inks,  phloxes,  &c., 
and  several  dahlias,  viz: — Lord  Liverjjool,  Agrippina,  Brown's  Ophe- 
lia, Le  Brilliant,  &c.  From  S.  Sweetser,  the  followhig  dahlias: — King 
of  the  Yellows,  King  of  the  Whites,  Dennisst,  Negro  Boy,  Emperor 
of  the  Yellows,  Lady  Grey,  Lady  Sefton,  Transcendant,  Paragon  of 
Perfection,  Foster's  Premier,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Springfield  Rival, 
and  Queen  of  Dahlias;  also,  a  fine  specimen  of  Cobce^a  scandens.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.,  several  dahlias,  viz: — Hermione,  Jupiter,  Coronet,  Wid- 
nall's Clio,  Widnall's  Rising  Sun,  Cedo  Nulli,  Lord  Liverpool,  Rose 
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d'Amour,  Belladonna,  Lady  Sefton,  Amanda,  Agrippina,  Queen  of 
Dahlias,  Queen  Bess,  Negro  Boy,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Dennissi, 
Rosea  alba,  L'Inapproachable,  Widnall's  Virginia,  Widnall's  Queen  of 
Roses,  Widnall's  Enchanter,  Paragon  of  Perfection  and  Springfield 
Rival. 


Art.  V.     Exhibitions  of  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Societies. 

Horticultural  Societrj  of  Charleston,  S.  C. — This  society  celebrated 
their  anniversary  in  Charleston,  at  Seyles'  Hall,  on  AVednesday  the 
13th  of  July  last.  There  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  flowers  and  or- 
namental plants,  natives  and  exotics,  together  with  such  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  the  season  afforded.  Making  all  allowances  for  the  de- 
structive effects  of  the  last  winter,  the  protracted  spring  and  excessive 
rains,  yet  the  exhibition  was  highly  ci-editable  to  the  Society,  to  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  contributors,  and  to  the  committee  of 
arrangements  who  conducted  the  proceedings. 

Among  the  articles  exhibited  we  find  noted  Cinnamomum  Vdmphora, 
Hibiscus  jRosa  sinensis,  Fimtnta  vulgaris,  .yS^rum  discolor,  Ficus  elas- 
tica,  Bignonia  grandiflora,  Xylophylla  angustifolia,  and  the  coffee  tree 
in  fruit. 

The  following  premiums  were  awarded.  Vegetables: — To  Mr. 
Tobin,  for  the  best  cauliflower,  a  silver  medal;  to  the  same  for  the  best 
brocoli,  a  silver  medal;  to  Mr.  D.  C.  Webb,  for  the  best  leeks,  a  silver 
medal;  to  Mr.  James  Legare,  for  the  best  parsnips,  a  silver  medal;  to 
Mr.  E.  W.  Bounetheau,  for  the  best  silver  onions,  a  silver  medal;  to 
the  same,  for  the  best  Madeira  onions,  a  silver  medal;  to  the  same,  for 
the  best  salsify,  a  silver  medal;  to  Mr.  Joseph  O'Hear,  for  the  best 
early  potatoes,  a  silver  medal;  to  Mr.  John  Michel,  for  the  best  arti- 
chokes, a  silver  medal;  to  Mr.  Justus  Hartman,  for  the  greatest  variety 
of  fine  vegetables  produced  on  any  one  farm  or  garden,  a  silver  medal;  to 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Winthrop,  for  introducing  the  cultivation  of  two  fine 
varieties  of  squashes — the  California  and  cocoanut  squashes,  a  silver 
medal. 

Fruits: — To  Mrs.  William  Clarkson,  for  the  finest  grapes,  a  silver 
medal;  to  Mr.  F.  Petit,  for  the  finest  native  cultivated  grapes,  a  silver 
medal;  to  Dr.  Henry  Boylston,  for  the  finest  plums,  a  silver  medal;  to 
Mr.  Jonathan  Lucas,  for  the  finest  strawberries,  a  sdver  medal;  to  Mr. 
John  Michel,  for  the  largest  quantity  of  fine  strawberries,  a  silver  medal; 
to  the  proprietors  of  Woodstock,  for  the  largest  piece  of  ground,  well 
cultivated  in  strawberries,  a  silver  medal;  to  Col.  Shnon  Magwood,  for 
the  greatest  variety  of  fine  pears,  a  silver  medal;  to  L.  H.  Kennedy, 
for  the  greatest  quantity  of  fine  Antwerp  raspberries,  a  silver  medal. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
heaths  and  camellias.  By  the  report  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
Society,  it  isbeliev'edthat  heaths  will  flourish  well  in  the  open  air  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston.  Camellias  the  two  last  winters  have  suffered  se- 
verely, and  the  prospects  of  their  successful  cultivation  in  the  open  air 
are  mostly  given  up.  The  early  season  at  which  they  bloom  subjects  the 
buds  to  hard  frosts.  Roses  are  grown  to  a  great  extent,  and  several 
fine  collections  exist  in  the  vicinity.  Ranunculuses  are  also  cultivated 
in  great  variety,  and  flourish  extremely  well.  Remarkably  fine  flowers 
were  produced  from  several  gardens.  Dahlias  have  not  yet  become  so 
commonly  grown  as  they  are  with  us.  A  plant  of  Metrosideros  stood 
out  the  last  winter,  an  I  flowered  in  the  spring.  Premiums  were  award- 
ed for  camellias,  carnations,  &c.     {Southern  Jlgriculturist.) 
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Art.  VI.     Quincy  Market. 
From    To 


Roots,  Tubers,  ^'c. 


C  per  barrel, .  . . 

(I 


Potatoes  : 

Common,  \  -       v     i    i 
(  per  busliel, 

^,  V  per  barrel, 

Cnenaiiffoes,  <  '^     ,     ,    . 
°        (  per  bushel, , 

Turnips  : 

New,  per  bunch, 

Onions  : 

red,  per  bushel 

-d,^  J  per  bunch. 

Beets,  per  bunch, 

Carrots,  per  bunch, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. .  .  , 

Radishes,  per«bnnch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  Sfc. 

Cabbages  :  per  dozen. 

Early  York, 

"     Sugar-loaf, 

Savoys,  each, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Tomatoes,  per  dozen, 

Sweet  corn,  per  dozen  ears. 


Peas  •  \  P*''"  bushel,. 
^""^^  ■  I  per  peck,  ,  , 


Beans  : 

„.  C  per  bushel, 
^*""g'^  per  peck,.. 
Shelled,  per  quart,.  . 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 
Summer,  crookneck,  per  doz. 
Summer  Bush,  per  dozen,.  .  .  . 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  peck, 

Sage,  per  pound, 


)$cts. 


1  50 
50 

1  50 
50 


2  00 

4 

6 
6 

12i 

8 

4 

20 

14 


50 
50 

6 
12* 

6 

25 

20 

1  50 

37 

50 
20 
17 


I2h 
12i 


$  cts. 


75 


75 


75 
75 
S 
25 
10 
25 
50 
25 
2  00 
50 

75 
25 
20 


20 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Marjoram,  per  bunch, .  . 

Savory, per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  bunch., , 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert : 

«T       ^  per  bushel, 

New  <  ^  ,     ' 

i  per  peck, 

Shropshirevine,   per  bushel, 

"  per  peck,. 

Pears  : 

Jargonelles,  )        , 

English  Catherines,  5 

Peaches,   per  bushel, 

"  per  half  peck, 

"   extra,  per  dozen, 

Apricots,  per  dozen, 

Plums,  per  quart  : 

Green  Gages, 

Italian  Damask, 

Early  Black, 

Gooseberries,  per  quart, 

Currants,  per  quart. 

White, 

Red, 

Black, 

Watermelons,  each, 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Grapes:  (hot-house,)  pr  pound. 

Black  Hamburg, 

White  Sweet-water, 

Blueberries,  per  quart, 

Blackberries,  per  quart, 

Cucumbers,  per  dozen, 

"     for  pickling,  pr.  hund. 

^  C  per  box, 

Oranges,  <  '^      j 

"    '  i  per  dozen, 


T  <  per  box,. 

Lemons,  <  '        - 


per  dozen, 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Almonds,  (sweet)  per  pound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Caslana, 


From 

<?cts. 

6 

6 

6 

1  50 

50 

2  00 

50 

2  00 

6  00 

1  50 

25 

50 

75 

75 

25 

17 

10 

10 

10 

25 

25 

1  00 

75 

10 

17 

12h 

374 

3  00 

25 

5  00 

374 

25 

12 

4 

3 

$  cts. 

12 
12 


62i 


2  50 


25 


50 
374 


124 

17 
50 
50 
50 
00 


14 
6 
6 


Remarks.  Although  the  month  of  July  bade  us  anticipate  a  favora- 
ble harvest,  we  fear  that  our  expectations  were  formed  but  to  be  disap- 
pointed. This  month  up  to  this  date  has  been  uncommonly  cool,  and  in 
various  sections  of  the  country,  to  the  north,  we  hear  of  the  destruction 
of  tender  vegetables  by  the  frosts.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  more 
scarce  than  in  seasons  in  general,  and  some  kinds  we  fear  will  not  ar- 
rive at  sufficient  maturity  to  admit  of  any  pi-ofit  to  the  farmer.  Vege- 
tables planted  for  seed  look  despairingly,  and  the  quantity  saved  will  be 
very  small  ;  of  cucumbers  there  will  be  scarcely  any.  Fruits  are 
also  very  backward. 

Potatoes  now  come  in  tolerably  plenty  ;  as  the  past  season  has  been 
favorable  for  their  growth.  Unlike  other  vegetables  which  are  cultivat- 
ed in  our  vicinity  for  the  market,  they  like  a  cooler  climate  and  a  stifier 
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soil  :  old  ones  are  all  gone.  Turnips  are  plenty.  Onions  are  tolerably 
plenty,  and  the  past  week  several  bushels  have  come  to  hand — early  in 
euinparisnn  with  other  articles.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  demand 
for  salriily,  or  perhaps,  as  it  is  better  known,  the  vegetable  oyster,  has 
much  increased  the  present  season  ;  we  are  certain  that  when  it  has 
been  fully  tried,  and  cooked  in  a  proper  manner,  that  it  will  be  eagerly 
sought  after — like  the  tomato,  which  at  first  was  eaten  with  great  preju- 
dice, it  will  become  as  generally  liked.     Radishes  are  not  so  plentiful. 

Of  cabbages,  the  stock  the  coming  winter  will  not  be  very  large,  unless 
the  ensuing  month  is  warmer  than  we  now  anticipate.  Early  sorts 
come  in  slowly  ;  savoys  have  just  made  their  appearance.  Cauliflowers 
are  not  yet  brought  in  abundantly.  Lettuce  is  now  quite  scarce,  especial- 
ly that  of  good  quality.  Tomatoes  are  so  highly  esteemed,  that  they 
command  the  present  season  as  high  a  price  as  the  finest  fruits:  very 
few  have  been  raised  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  market  is  supplied  almost 
Avholly  from  New  York.  Sweet  corn  for  boiling  is  extremely  scarce. 
Peas  are  less  plentiful  than  at  the  time  of  our  last  report.  String  beans 
are  very  abundant  ;  indeed  the  prospect  is  now  of  but  few  others;  no 
sievas,  which  usually  are  plenty  at  this  time  of  the  year,  ai'e  to  be  had, 
and  the  first  shelled  beans  of  any  kind  came  to  hand  the  last  week  ; 
Limas  will  not  probably  ripen  at  all.  Squashes  are  sufficiently  plenty 
to  supply  the  demand,  and  prices  moderate.     West  Indias  are  all  gone. 

Fruit  raised  in  this  neighborhood,  with  the  exception  of  pears,  is  not 
plentiful.  But  the  facilities  which  are  afforded  by  the  rail-road  for 
transporting  merchandise  ai'e  taken  advantage  of  by  marketers,  and 
large  quantities  of  very  excellent  quality  are  brought  from  New  York. 
Apples  will  be  plenty;  fine  early  harvests  and  Shropshirevines  may  be 
now  had.  Of  pears,  there  is  a  much  gi*eater  variety  than  was  to  be 
found  in  the  market  a  few  years  since;  jargonelles  and  English  Cathe- 
rines are  kinds  much  called  for.  Peaches  raised  in  this  vicinity  in  green- 
houses or  graperies,  command  a  good  price,  more,  we  believe,  for  their 
beauty  than  their  flavor,  as  few  that  we  have  seen  possess  much  of 
the  latter  quality  ;  cultivators  are  too  eager  tosend  their  fruit  to  mar- 
ket, and  gather  it  before  it  arrives  at  maturity  ;  the  supply  is  from  New 
York.  The  supply  of  plums  is  from  the  same  source  as  that  of  peaches; 
a  rather  new  sort,  this  year,  is  the  Italian  damask,  which  is  a  very  good 
plum.  Currants  are  tolerably  plenty.  Berries  of  all  sorts  are  scarce, 
and  prices  uncommonly  high.  Few  watermelons  have  yet  come  to 
hand.  Cucumbers  come  to  hand  very  slowly ;  the  quantity  for  pickling 
will  be  very  small  this  year.     Yours,  M.  T.,  August  22,  1836. 


Art.  VII.     Meteorological  Notice. 

FOR   JULY. 

The  month  of  July,  though  not  near  so  warm  as  seasons  in  general, 
was  quite  pleasant.  The  prevailing  winds  were  from  S.  to  E.  The 
highest  range  of  the  thermometer,  as  will  be  seen  below,  was  only  88^, 
and  this  only  one  day.  There  were  several  fine  showers,  but  the  month 
was  not  warm  enough  for  vegetation  to  progress  rapidly. 

Thermometer. — Mean  tempei'ature,  66"  13' — highest,  88'  ;  lowest, 
50^  above  zero. 

Winds. — N.,  three  days — N.  E.,  two — E.,  seven — S.  E.,  three — S., 
eight — S.  W.,  two — W.,  four — N.  W.,  two  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  fifteen  days — light,  sixteen  days. 

Character    of  the    Weather. — Fine,   ten    days — Fair,   ten 
Cloudy,  eleven  days. 

Rainy,  six  days — Misty,  two  days. 
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MONTHLY    CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR    SEPTEMBER. 


FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  Vines,  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  will  now  have  ripened 
their  fruit,  and  will  be  maturing  their  wood.  Trim  off  the  laterals,  and 
pick  off  ail  decayed  leaves.  Give  a  plenty  of  air,  so  that  the  wood 
will  get  well  ripened. 

Strawberry  beds  may  yet  be  made;  for  directions,  see  Vol.  I,  p.  299, 
and  the  current  volume. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  open  air.  These  will  now  be  coloring  their  fruit. 
Trim  away  the  lateral  branches,  and  keep  the  vines  thin  of  wood. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Mignonnette  seeds  should  now  be  sown  for  a  spring  crop. 

Gilia  tricolor:  seeds  of  this  beautiful  plant  should  be  sown,  if  wanted 
in  pots. 

Schizanthuses :  sow  the  seeds  this  month,  and  the  plants  will  bloom 
freely  in  the  spring. 

Chrysanthemums  must  be  kept  well  watered,  occasionally  using  liquid 
manure. 

Roses  may  still  be  budded. 

Green-house  plants  :  these  should  now  be  potted  so  that  they  may 
get  established  in  the  pots  befoi'e  they  are  taken  in. 

Dahlias  should  be  kept  well  fastened  up  to  the  stakes,  as  the  winds, 
which  are  generally  prevalent  this  month,  are  apt  to  break  them  down. 
Trim  away  all  superfluous  wood,  and  when  the  buds  are  very  nume- 
rous, thin  them  out ;  good  specimens  of  flowers  may  be  procured  in  this 
way. 

Pceony  roots  should  be  separated  and  set  out  this  month. 

Herbaceous  plants  of  all  sorts  may  be  safely  removed  this  month. 

Pink  Pipings  may  be  put  in  with  success  this  month;  make  new  beds, 
and  set  out  those  put  in  in  July. 

Annual  flower  seeds,  of  several  sorts,  should  be  sown  this  month; 
such  as  larkspurs,  clarkias,  &c. 

Cyclamen  roots:  these  should  now  be  taken  out  of  the  border  and 
potted. 

White  lilacs  may  be  set  out  this  month. 

Vegetable  Department. 

Earth  up  celery  plants  this  month. 
Lettuces :  sow  these  for  a  winter  crop. 
Spinach:  sow  this  now  for  a  spring  crop. 
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ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Genus  Phlox.  By  John 
Lewis  Russell,  A.  M.,  Prof.  Bot.  and  Veg.  Phys.  to  the 
Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

The  almost  exclusive  American  genus  of  Phlox,  from  Its 
varied  and  exceeding  beauty,  claims  a  much  higher  regard  of  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  floriculturist  than  the  present  taste  seems 
to  evince.  Who  is  not  struck  with  the  appearance  of  some  snug 
and  favorite  garden  site,  where,  from  its  confined  limits,  a  few  only 
of  the  most  ornamental  plants  can  be  introduced,  when  he  sees  a 
good  and  select  collection  of  phloxes  occupying  the  well  ar- 
ranged borders?  I  have  often  thought  than  an  entire  collection 
of  the  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  this  single  plant,  grown 
in  a  manner  best  suited  to  their  different  habits,  would  make  a 
rare,  unique,  and  altogether  unrivalled  appearance,  and  recom- 
mend itself,  at  least  to  some  tastes,  for  its  novelty. 

I  suspect  that  the  comparatively  low  estimation  in  which  the 
phloxes  are  held  in  this  country  is  mainly  owing  to  the  improper 
management  of  their  cultivation.  Thus  it  is  an  uncommon  sight 
to  see  a  well  grown  phlox.  I  know  not  how,  and  with  what  suc- 
cess, they  cultivate  the  plant  in  England,  where  the  humid  nature 
of  the  climate  would  no  doubt  materially  assist  in  producing,  if 
not  fine  flowers,  at  least  a  considerable  duration  of  them.  It  is 
however  certain  that  the  plant  is  there  considered  worthy  of  much 
attention,  from  the  fact  that  new  and  sometimes  fine  varieties  are 
produced  by  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  florists. 

From  the  neglect  to  the  wants  of  the  several  species,  as  ob- 
servable in  the  gardens  of  this  vicinity,  one  is  not  much  tempted 
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to  give  even  a  passing  notice  to  the  huge  mis-shapen  clumps  and 
patches  which  disfigure  our  borders.  Instead  of  a  few  strong, 
straight,  well  clothed  stems,  with  rich  panicles  or  pyramids  of 
purple  or  white  corols,  we  see  fifty  or  more  weak,  bare,  yellow, 
desiccated  stems  and  heads,  fading  under  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  sun,  or  covered  with  the  insidious  mildew,  so  as  to  forbid 
a  near  approach.  By  a  rarer  luck,  and  owing  to  the  moisture  of 
the  season,  the  earlier  kinds  escape  this  fate,  and  are  therefore 
more  universally  admired  and  cultivated.  But  though  superb 
patches  of  P.  subulata,  setacea  and  nivalis  may  dazzle  or  de- 
hght  the  eye  for  a  few  weeks  in  early  spring  by  their  vivid  or 
snowy  flowers,  yet  no  sooner  have  their  floral  gems  withdrawn 
themselves  from  our  notice,  than  neglect  causes  the  plants  to  as- 
sume a  sickly  and  faded  appearance,  instead  of  the  deep  vivid 
green  which  they  should  possess.  It  is  my  own  opinion,  judging 
from  the  native  habitat  of  P.  setacea,  on  rocky  and  precipitous 
hills,  and  in  a  rich,  strong,  loamy  soil,  that  the  rock  work  would 
afford  the  best  artificial  mode  of  growing  them  to  perfection.  The 
moisture  which  the  covered  and  buried  stones  would  naturally 
give  to  the  very  small  and  fibrous  roots,  would  produce  a  strong, 
vigorous  and  constant  growth  to  the  plant. 

Another  great  attraction  which  these  species  possess  is  their 
habit  of  autumnal  flowering;  and  if  advantage  was  taken  of  this 
disposition,  by  supplying  them  with  the  requisite  means,  their 
estimation  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

In  like  manner  that  lovely  vernal  species,  P.  stolonifera,  might 
be  made  more  conspicuous  and  manageable  by  its  introduction 
on  the  rock  work,  where  its  stolones  would  have  ample  room  to 
extend  without  interfering  with  more  delicate  plants,  as  they  are 
certainly  wont  to  do  in  the  border. 

The  finest  plants  of  the  delicate  blue  P.  divaricata  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  in  the  spring  of  1835,  on  the  deep  rich  mea- 
dows through  which  the  slow  and  quiet  Monongahela  flows;  and 
any  one  who  has  ever  noticed  any  species  of  this  superb  genus 
in  the  perfection  of  nature,  is  inclined  to  feel  a  sincere  pity  for 
its  miserable  fate  when  under  the  misnomered  fostering  care  of 
the  common  cultivator. 

P.  pilosa  naturally  thrives  in  rather  wet  meadows,  and  so  dif- 
ferent is  its  appearance,  from  the  specimens  we  see  in  gardens,  as 
to  be  hardly  recognized  as  the  same  and  identical  plant. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  all  the  early  flow- 
ering tall  species  may  be  made  to  send  out  a  new  and  successive 
display  of  flowers,  by  removing  the  tops  just  after  flowering. 
From  the  axils  of  the  vigorous  leaves,  and  oftentimes  from  the 
roots,  new  and  strong  flower  branches  issue.  By  this  simple 
management  the  general  unsightly  appearance  of  the  withering 
plant  is  avoided,  and  a  fine  late  succession  of  good  flowers  in- 
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sured.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  P.  maculata,  suaveo- 
lens  and  var.  serotina.  A  valuable  hint  may  thus  be  acquired  by 
some  young  or  unexperienced  amateur,  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  him. 

Mr.  William  Carter,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den in  Cambridge,  has  succeeded  in  raising  two  or  three  very 
fine  varieties  of  the  species  P.  pyramidalis.  One  of  these  he 
lately  pointed  out,  with  very  large  flowers  in  a  compact  head, 
suggesting  a  trivial  sub-specific — globosa.  A  very  curious  for- 
eign variety,  with  white  flowers  and  variegated  foliage,  was  also 
quite  attractive, from  its  peculiarity.  Mr.  C.  evinces  much  zeal  and 
taste  in  the  culture  of  the  phlox,  and  this  garden  perhaps  possesses 
as  good  a  collection  of  the  species  as  any  in  the  United   States. 

To  grow  the  phlox  to  perfection,  but  one  rule  can  be  given, 
true  in  this  as  in  every  other  plant, — copy  nature.  This,  we 
fear,  is  too  much  neglected;  and  the  comphcated  artificial  means 
of  horticulture  have  heretofore  reduced  to  one  and  the  same 
treatment,  species  of  widely  differing  habits.  In  general  they 
all  require  more  moisture  and  richer  soils  than  are  afforded  them 
by  the  scanty  provision  which  our  florists  furnish.  I  have  now 
a  single  stem  of  P.  paniculata,  planted  in  May  last,  in  a  moist, 
light  and  rich  soil,  mostly  vegetable  mould,  and  instead  of  a  few 
depauperated  flowers,  a  splendid  panicle  of  great  dimensions  and 
of  brilliant  color  has  convinced  me  of  the  just  and  proper  mode 
of  its  treatment. 


Art.  II.    On  the  Repotting  and  Management  of  Chinese  Roses. 
By  J.  W.  Russell. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  repotting  Chinese  and  all  tender  roses, 
I  herewith  send  you  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  method  of  per- 
forming this  kind  of  work. 

For  Chinese  and  tender  roses  a  quantity  of  good  fresh  earth 
should  be  procured;  preference  should  be  given  to  that  taken 
from  an  upland  pasture  field;  the  sod,  with  about  four  or  five 
inches  of  earth  adhering  to  it,  is  the  very  best  part  of  the 
soil.  If  this  has  been  procured  three  months  before  wanted  for 
use,  and  turned  over  once  or  twice,  breaking  the  whole  and  mix- 
ing the  turf  well  with  the  soil,  so  much  the  better;  however,  if 
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the  earth  is  to  be  obtained  immediately  when  wanted,  take  a 
sharp  spade,  and  pare  off  about  an  inch  of  the  green  sivard,  and 
take  the  under  soil  to  the  depth  proposed,  observing  to  break  it 
pretty  fine  with  the  spade  or  trowel,  but  by  no  means  to  pass  it 
through  a  riddle,  for,  by  so  doing,  the  most  nutritive  part  of  it  is 
thrown  away.  When  this  is  done,  add  about  one  half  old  hot- 
bed manure,  or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  use  any  other  kind  of  stable 
manure  that*is  well  decomposed,  with  a  portion  of  sand,  and  mix 
the  whole  well  together;  this  thoroughly  done,  the  compost  is 
ready  for  use. 

Supposing  the  plant  to  be  repotted  is  to  be  removed  into  a 
pot  a  size  or  two  larger:  in  order  to  take  the  plant  out  of  the  pot 
with  the  ball  entire,  turn  it  upside  down,  and  by  giving  the 
rim  of  it  two  or  three  gentle  taps  on  the  potting  bench,  the  plant, 
"with  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots,  will,  generally,  immediately  leave 
it;  then  trim  off  all  the  dry,  matted,  and  mouldy  fibres  of  the 
roots,  which  spread  about  the  side  and  bottom  of  the  ball,  and, 
with  a  small  sharp-pointed  stick,  scrape  away  very  carefully  a  part 
of  the  old  soil  all  round;  this  done,  put  in  a  few  potsherds  at 
the  bottom  of  the  new  pot  for  drainage,  and  having  first  put  a 
little  of  the  coarsest  of  the  compost  on  this,  place  the  plant  in, 
filling  up  all  round  the  ball  to  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  top, 
observing  to  cover  over  the  surface  of  the  old  ball  about  an  inch 
with  the  new  compost.  A  thin  piece  of  stick  may  be  used  with 
good  effect,  to  work  down  the  soil  at  the  sides  of  the  pot;  then, 
by  giving  the  bottom  of  the  pot  two  or  three  thumps  on  the  pot- 
ting bench,  and  a  gentle  watering  afterwards,  the  operation  is 
completely  finished. 

A  similar  compost  is  equally  good  for  geraniums,  only  making 
use  of  half  the  quantity  of  manure  specified  for  the  roses.  The 
repotting  and  trimming  of  the  roots,  &c.  is  the  same.  It  is  also 
as  good  a  compost  as  any  that  I  have  ever  yet  tried  for  orange 
and  lemon  trees.  Yours, 

J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  Jluburn,  Cambridge,  Sept.  13,  1836. 


Art.  III.      Calendar  of  Plants  and  Shrubs  in  bloom  from  the 
month  of  May  to  October,  inclusive.     By  the  Conductors. 

In  the  month  of  August  the  flower  border  is  not  so  prolific  of 
beautiful  flovi^ers   (excepting  the  dahlia)  as  July.     And  unless 
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recourse  is  had  to  some  particular  plants,  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  will  pass  off,  leaving  the  garden  with  a  rather  meagre  as- 
pect. For  this  emergency  a  judicious  gardener  will  prepare  him- 
self in  season:  in  the  month  of  June,  ten-week  stocks,  schizan- 
thuses,  &c.  will  have  heen  sown  and  transplanted  into  pots,  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  into  the  border  as  soon  as  the  tops  of  the 
biennial  and  perennial  plants  are  cut  away  after  they  have  done 
blowing;  these  wih  flower  beautifully  until  destroyed  by  frost.  All 
the  sorts  of  lobelias  that  have  been  brought  forward  in  pots  should 
be  plunged  in  the  border,  where  they  will  make  a  fine  display 
vith  their  brilliant  blossoms.  By  pursuing  some  such  system  as 
this,  the  garden,  in  the  month  of  August,  where  there  is  a  good 
collection  of  dahlias,  will  present  a  gayer  aspect  than  any  other 
in  the  year. 

On  lawns  may  be  placed,  this  month,  pots  of  dahhas,  which 
will  flower  profusely  if  properly  treated  and  watered  with  liquid 
manure.  Pots  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus  also  have  a  fine  appear- 
ance distributed  about  among  the  other  plants. 

In  gardens  where  there  is  a  good  stock  of  the  perpetual  roses, 
they  will  continue  to  open  their  beautiful  and  fragrant  blossoms; 
so  popular  will  this  tribe  soon  become,  that  no  good  garden  will 
be  without  a  number  of  the  finest  varieties;  they  certainly  have 
double  the  claim  to  our  admiration  that  many  of  the  common 
sorts  have;  for  they  not  only  display  their  blossoms  in  the  spring, 
and  continue  to  do  so  until  frost,  but  to  their  beauty  add  a  deh- 
cious  fragrance. 

Dahhas  are  now  the  most  fashionable  flower:  the  great  per- 
fection to  which  the  English  florists  have  carried  the  production 
of  new  varieties  certainly  excites  our  wonder  and  admiration ;  the 
splendor  of  some,  and  the  delicacy  of  others,  of  the  newest  sorts, 
surpasses  any  thing  that  can  be  imagined,  and  no  garden  can  be 
said  to  be  complete,  unless  a  goodly  number  of  the  best  varieties 
are  cultivated.  The  dwarf  kinds  look  well  planted  in  the  border 
among  the  other  plants;  but  the  taller  and  more  free  growing 
sorts  look  much  the  best  grown  in  plats  by  themselves.  They 
begin  to  bloom  this  month,  and  continue  to  flower  until  frost  kills 
the  plants. 

August. — There  are  but  few  shrubs  in  bloom  this  month: 
some  of  the  handsomest  are  Clethra  fdnifolia,  /Spira^^a  tomentosa 
and  salicifolia,  and  the  double  and  single  alth^as.  The  snow- 
berry  is  beautiful  with  its  fruit;  of  twining  shrubs,  the  honey- 
suckles are  in  flower,  and,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
Bignom'a  radicans.  Among  the  biennials  and  perennials  are, 
Lobelia  cardinahs,  fulgens,  speciosa  and  splendens,  ./2sclepias  tu- 
berosa,  Gaillardia  aristata  and  picta:  Rudbeckia  lasciniata  and 
purpurea,  the  former  very  showy:  Aconitum  Halleri  and  albi- 
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dum,  Bryngium  dichotomum,  Campanula  persicaefolia  flore  pleno, 
and  flore  pleno  albo,  Yonsonidna  (?),  alba  pleno,  alliarifolia, 
Ziliiflora,  carp4tica,  wrticsefolia,  andlactiflora:  Dianthus  superbus, 
(exceedingly  fragrant) ,  Veronica  exaltata,  virginicum,  and  siber- 
ica,  Ferbascum  pyramidalis  and  phoeniceunT,  (Enothera  micro- 
carpa,  faraxacifolia  Tind  missouriensis:  Epilobium  angustifolium 
and  spicatum,  Antirrhinum  majus  and  its  varieties:  Dracocepha- 
lum  altaiense,  and  virginianum  (both  elegant),  Coreopsis  tripte- 
ris,  lanceolata,  and  AtkinsomVma:  Clematis  florida,  and  flore 
pleno,  Thalictrum  alpinum,  Pentstemon  Richardsoni,  Digitalis, 
and  speciosum,  Digitalis  lutea,  Coronilla  viminea,  Potentilla 
Russellidna,  Mayidna,  and  nepalensis,  Lathyrus  grandiflorus, 
Monarda  didymaand  purpurea,  Aster  siberica  and  Novae  A'nglss: 
Phlox  pyramidalis  rubra,  p.  penduliflora,  and  p.  alba,  America- 
na, acuminata,  maculata,  tardiflora,  corymbosa,  carnea,  suaveo- 
lens,  cordata,  latifolia,  fimbriata,  Wheeleridna,  roseum  and  de- 
cussata  alba:  Lidtris  spicata,  Euphorbia  corollata  and  Cyparis- 
sias.  Reseda  odorata  var.  frutescens,  -Delphinium  sinensis,  Ki- 
taibelia  r^itifolia,  Gilirt  coronopifoHa  *Statice  Gmelina  and  latifo- 
lia: Lychnis  grandiflora,  Funkia  subcordata,  A'nthemis  nobihs 
pleno,  Achillas^a  phoenicea  pleno;  Valeriana  vuhra,  Cassia  mary- 
landica,  Chelone  glabra,  Lysimachia  vulgaris,  dahhas,  holly- 
hocks, salvias,  pinks,  &c.  Of  bulbous  roots,  Gladiolus  natalen- 
sis,  Lilium  canadense  and  tigrinum,  and  Tigridia  pavonia  and 
conchiflora  are  now  in  full  bloom. 

The  annuals  will  be  now  mostly  in  flower,  and  will  be  a  fine 
addition  to  the  borders,  particularly  the  double  asters,  new  scar- 
let zinnia,  new  long-spiked  amaranthus,  &.c.  The  new  scarlet 
zinnia  is  exceedingly  showy;  among  the  annuals,  the  yellow 
sweet  sultan  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice:  its  blossoms  are 
of  a  pure  yellow,  and  exquisitely  handsome.  Lobelia  bicolor 
and  Clintom'a  elegans,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance,  are 
charming  plants,  and  form  briUiant  little  patches  of  silver  and 
blue  when  planted  in  a  light  rich  soil. 

For  covering  fences,  and  hiding  disagreeable  objects  from  the 
garden,  we  do  not  know  of  a  better  plant  than  the  Clematis  vir- 
giniana;  though  indigenous  to  our  woods  in  the  vicinity,  yet  it  is 
particularly  deserving  of  introduction  into  every  garden  for  the 
object  just  mentioned;  they  are  not  only  pretty,  but  the  feathery 
appearance  of  the  seeds  is  highly  ornamental  until  the  vines  are 
killed  by  the  chilling  frosts  of  winter. 

Bignonia  radicans  must  be  protected  during  winter,  or  the 
shoots  will,  generally,  be  so  much  injured  from  the  cold  that  they 
will  not  produce  bloom. 
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Art.  IV.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Tree  Pceony  [Pcconia  Moutan), 
including  its  history,  inti^oduction  into  England,  the  production 
of  new  seedling  varieties,  propagation,  cultivation,  8fc.  By 
the  Conductors. 

{Continued  from  p.  338.) 

The  tree  pseonies  are  at  once  distinguished  from  the  herba- 
ceous ones  by  their  sufFrutescent  stem;  their  shining  pale  green 
leaves,  glaucous  on  the  under  side.  The  flowers  appear  earlier 
than  the  herbaceous  species,  and  remain  in  beauty  but  a  short 
time.  We  have  never  seen  but  three  varieties  in  collections  in 
this  country,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  others  existing,  unless 
we  excejJt  a  seedling  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Prince,  nurserymen, 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  which  is  enumerated  in  their  catalogue  of  plants. 
At  what  time  the  first  plants  were  introduced  to  this  country  we 
have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining;  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  The  first  kind  imported  was  undoubtedly  the  P.  JMoutan  po.- 
paveracea  var.  Banksifc,  called  the  purple  tree  pseony;  afterward 
the  original  species,  P.  Jl/ow^onpapaveracea,  and  p.  rosea.  None 
of  the  other  kinds  enumerated  by  Mr.  Sabine,  or  registered  in 
the  Hortus  Britannicus,  have  yet  become  sufiiciently  plenty  in 
England  to  be  in  the  trade;  consequently,  they  have  not  yet 
found  their  way  into  our  gardens. 

Although  but  the  three  kinds  above  named,  one  species  and  two 
varieties,  are  in  our  gardens,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers 
for  us  to  give  some  description  of  the  others,  in  anticipation  of 
their  introduction.  The  great  zeal  which  is  manifested  in  the 
pursuit  of  floriculture  at  the  present  time,  by  many  of  our  ama- 
teurs and  nurserymen,  will  no  doubt  induce  them  to  import  plants 
as  soon  as  they  are  purchasable  of  the  English  nurserymen;  and 
all  the  varieties  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  found  in  our  collections. 
The  production  of  seedlings  may  be  also  looked  for  in  our  own 
gardens;  numerous  camellias  have  been  produced  from  seeds, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  this  magnificent  tribe,  more  valuable 
on  one  account  than  the  former — its  hardiness  in  resisting  the  ef- 
fects of  our  long  winters — should  be  neglected;  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt  ourselves  but  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  number  of 
seedling  varieties  will  be  as  great  as  those  of  the  camellia  a  short 
time  since. 

In  giving  a  description  of  the  pseonies,  we  shall  be  much  in- 
debted to  a  paper  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  from  which 
much  of  the  information  in  the  previous  part  of  this  article  was 
gathered,  by  Mr.  Sabine.  These  descriptions  are  rather  long, 
or  we  should  give  them  entire,  using  his  own  language;  we  shall 
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therefore  extract  only  such  as  is  interesting  and  useful  to  our 
readers. 

Pxonia  Moutan  papaveracea. — This  plant  has  heen  adopted 
as  the  type  of  the  species,  in  consequence  of  its  having  single 
flowers.  It  has  not  been  called  papaveracea,  or  poppy-flowered, 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  flower  to  a  poppy,  as  many 
suppose,  but  because  its  germens,  when  enveloped  by  their 
membraneous  covering,  resemble  a  capsule  or  seed  vessel  of  the 
common  poppy  Papaver  somniferum.  When  first  described  in 
1807,  in  Andrews's  Repository^  it  was  considered  a  distinct  spe- 
cies: it  was  also  considered  as  distinct  from  the  varieties  above- 
named,  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  in  Rees''s  Cyclopmdia^ 
and  adopted  as  such  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  specific  dissimi- 
larity, founded  on  its  germens  being  always  enclosed  by  a  mem- 
brane; but  it  is  now  considered  that  this  circumstance  would  ap- 
pear in  the  varieties  if  the  seed  vessels  were  not  multiplied  be- 
yond their  natural  number.  The  flowers  are  sometimes  semi- 
double,  but  this  does  not  frequently  happen  unless  the  plants  are 
old  and  of  strong  growth;  their  expansion  is  about  ten  inches, 
sometimes  more;  the  petals  are  very  large  and  broad;  they  spread 
out,  but  are  not  reflexed;  they  are  white,  with  a  deep  purple 
spot  on  the  lower  part  (or  base)  of  each  petal;  the  spots  are 
rayed,  in  lines  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  from  the  centre, 
forming  a  brilliant  and  rich  star  in  the  middle  of  the  flower:  the 
edges  of  the  petals  are  a  httle  jagged.  The  anthers  are  yellow, 
and  are  very  conspicuously  interposed  between  the  dark  spots  on 
the  petals  and  the  deep  purple  case  of  the  germens,  the  stigmas 
appearing  united  at  the  top  of  it.  The  germens  are  stated  by 
some  writers  who  have  described  them,  as  being  six;  but  five  is 
the  usual  number.  The  blossoms  emit  a  rather  unpleasant  odor, 
common  in  many  of  the  jRanunculaceffi,  more  particularly  in  all 
the  tree  paeonies.  It  has  been  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine^ t.  2175,  and  Loddiges'  Botanical  Cabinet,  t.  547.  The 
foliage  of  the  plant  is  distinguished  from  the  variety  rosea,  by  its 
petioles  being  tinged  with  red,  and  the  folioles  a  darker  green; 
the  leaves  of  the  Bankstce  are  similar,  in  having  a  tinge  of  red  on 
the  petioles,  and  in  the  darker  hue  of  the  foholes,  but  those  of 
jjapaveracea  are  generally  larger.  The  largest  plant' of  this  spe- 
cies in  England  was  lately  growing  at  Wormleybury,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Abraham  Hume.  It  was  introduced  in  1802,  and  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  180G.  In  1826  the  plant  had  attained  to  a 
great  size,  forming  a  hush  o{  forty  feet  in  circumference  and  seven 
feet  high.  In  the  month  of  April  it  is  covered  with  its  splendid 
flowers,  and  in  the  year  last  named,  it  produced  six  hundred  and 
sixty  flower-buds,  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  which  were  picked 
off  in  order  to  increase  the  size  of  the  remaining  flowers.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Sabine's  paper  was  written  it  was  believed  that  no 
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plant  of  this  species  had  ever  been  imported  alive  into  England, 
except  the  one  above  spoken  of;  and,  if  this  supposition  is  true, 
the  whole  stock  now  existing  in  Europe,  and  indeed  in  this  coun- 
try, has  been  raised  from  this. 

The  largest  plant  of  this  species  in  our  vicinity  is,  we  beheve, 
in  the  fine  collection  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place, 
Watertown.  This  plant  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Wilham  Lathe,  of  Cambridgeport,  who  imported  it  from  Eng- 
land, about  nine  or  ten  years  since.  He  informs  us  that  it  was 
the  first  plant  that  flowered  in  Massachusetts,  and  probably  the 
first  in  New  England.  It  is  grown  in  a  pot,  and  generally  re- 
ceives the  protection  of  the  cellar  or  green-house  during  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  of  the  past  year  it  expanded  four  of  five 
of  its  magnificent  blossoms.  We  do  not  know  of  any  large 
plants  growing  in  the  open  air;  but  the  nurserymen  in  the  vicini- 
ty have  plants  which  have  stood  the  winter  without  any  protec- 
tion. This  species  seeds  freely  if  the  stigmas  are  properly  im- 
pregnated. 

Paeonia  Moiitan  |)apaveracea  var.  Banksice. — This  variety  is 
more  common  in  our  gardens  than  the  species  just  described.  It  is 
a  very  magnificent  plant,  and  some  of  the  blossoms  that  we  have 
seen  were  of  monstrous  size.  It  was  introduced  in  1789,  and 
was  the  first  kind  imported  into  Europe.  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  the  year-  1793.  The  flowers  are  large,  very  double  and 
spreading,  measuring  in  expansion  from  four  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  The  number  of  the  petals  varies  according  to  the 
strength  and  health  of  the  plants;  sometimes  they  are  so  double 
as  to  force  the  calyx  to  turn  back  on  the  peduncle.  Frequently 
the  flowers  are  produced  with  few  or  no  petals  at  all;  and  again 
many  are  intermediate  between  that  state  and  the  fullest  flower. 
The  petals  are  of  light  pink  color,  fading,  as  they  open,  to  a  faint 
blush,  or  white,  towards  the  edges,  and  at  the  base  deepening  to 
a  purplish  red :  the  dark  color  is  sometimes  shaded  into  the  pink, 
at  others  running  into  it  in  rays  or  featherings.  The  outer  petals 
are  large,  the  inner  ores  gradually  becoming  smaller  to  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  where  they  assume  a  deeper  purple  tinge, 
and  are  much  jagged  or  broken  at  their  edges.  The  germens  are 
thickly  clustered  together,  around  which  many  yellow  anthers 
appear,  which  are  conspicuous  when  the  flowers  are  not  very 
double:  when  the  flowers  are  full  double,  the  anthers  and  petals 
spring  out  together  from  among  the  germens,  and  the  petals  are 
often  considerably  longer  than  those  springing  from  the  outside  of 
the  latter.  Variations  take  place  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  in  the 
same  season  and  on  the  same  plant, — the  older  plants,  as  we 
have  before  intimated,  producing  the  finest  blooms.  When  grown 
in  green-houses  or  conservatories,  the  color  of  the  flowers  is 
lighter  than  when  they  are  fully  exposed  to  the  air.     The  blos- 
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soms  give  out  a  faint,  generally,  disagreeable  odor.  This  variety 
is  distinguished  from  the  rosea,  in  the  red  color  of  the  petioles  and 
the  darker  green  of  the  folioles;  from  j)apaveracea  it  is  less  dis- 
tinguishable; the  foliage  is  however  smaller  and  coarser,  with  ob- 
tuse terminations  and  a  more  rugose  surface.  It  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  1154,  which  plate,  however,  is  said  to 
have  been  incorrectly  colored.  It  was  introduced  to  France  by 
M.  Boursalt,  in  1801,  and  soon  after  flow^ered  in  the  garden  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  at  Malmaison.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn 
the  date  of  its  introduction  into  this  country;  and  if  this  article 
should  meet  the  eye  of  any  amateur  or  nurseryman  who  can  in- 
form us  in  regard  to  the  time  that  either  this  or  the  papaveracea 
was  imported,  we  should  feel  much  gratified  for  the  information. 
At  the  present  time  many  fine  plants  are  to  be  found  in  various 
collections  in  this  vicinity.  It  was  introduced  to  England  through 
the  exertions  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name.  Many  plants  of  this  variety  have  been  imported  from  China: 
it  is  probably  more  common  there  than  any  of  the  other  kinds. 
In  1832  a  plant  was  growing  in  the  garden  of  Lady  Stapleton,  at 
Grey  Court,  Henley  on  Thames,  in  England,  which  had  been 
out  in  the  open  air  about  fourteen  years;  it  measured  five  and  a 
half  feet  high,  twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference,  and  produced 
two  hundred  and  thirty  flowers.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant, 
and  should  be  in  every  garden,  however  small. 

Pseoma  Moutan  papaveracea  var.  rosea. — This  variety  we  be- 
lieve has  never  yet  flowered  in  this  vicinity;  at  least  w^e  have 
never  seen  it  in  bloom.  Plants  are  in  but  few  collections,  and 
those  that  exist  are  quite  small.  Mr.  Sabine  describes  two  va- 
rieties; one  as  rosea  semiplena,  and  the  other  as  rosea  plena. 
But  as  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  they  are  not  one 
and  the  same  plant,  we  shall  only  describe  it  under  the  name  of 
rosea.  The  Messrs.  Loddiges  question  the  authority  of  two 
distinct  varieties,  and,  from  what  we  can  learn,  we  are  induced  to 
abide  by  their  judgment.     The   original  plant  was  imported  in 

1795,  for  the  late  Mr.  Hibbert,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 

1796.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  Banksice,  of  an  uni- 
form rich  pink,  the  edges  of  the  petals  becoming  pale  after  a 
time.  The  outer  petals  are  large  and  broad,  notched  deeply  in 
the  centre,  and  with  crisped  margins:  the  inner  ones  are  long  and 
narrow,  much  jagged  at  the  edges,  very  numerous,  and  rise  in 
the  middle  of  the  flower  to  a  considerable  height;  the  stamens 
appear  mixed  with  the  petals,  and  the  germens  are  included  in  a 
membraneous  sheath.  The  scent  of  the  flower  is  said  to  be 
agreeable.  Double  and  semi-double  flowers  are  frequently  ob- 
servable on  the  same  plant,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  blos- 
soms produced  in  a  season  are  semi-double.  The  first  year  the 
plant  blossomed  the  flowers  were  nearly  single.      Since,  how- 
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ever,  they  have  been  very  double,  with  occasional  exceptions. 
The  Messrs.  Loddiges,  who  published  a  figure  of  this  variety, 
from  a  plant  in  their  possession,  state  that  they  received  it  origi- 
nally from  Mr.  Hibbert,  and  that  it  always  produces  semi-double 
flowers.  Until  Mr.  Sabine's  paper  appeared,  the  two  kinds 
above  spoken  of  were  always  considered  identical.  There  is  a 
variety,  most  common  in  English  collections,  with  semi-double 
flowers;  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  in 
some  seasons  Mr.  Hibbert's  plant  produced  all  semi-double  ones, 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  describe  them  as  distinct. 

We  hope  soon  to  see  this  variety  in  bloom:  we  saw  a  small 
l^lant,  last  fall,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wilder,  that  showed  a 
weak  bud,  which  we  presume  did  not  expand,  or  we  should 
have  heard  of  it  at  the  time.  In  the  fine  collection  of  plants  of 
Col.  Perkins,  at  Brookline,  is  a  plant  which  was  imported  direct 
from  China:  it  has  flowered  once  or  twice,  though  we  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  in  bloom:  we  have  understood,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  the  rosea.  We  observed  it  once  in  bud,  but  we 
are  inchned  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  some  other  variety.  It  is 
certainly  different  from  Banksice;  perhaps  the  P.  Moutan  var. 
Rawesii  of  Sabine. 

Pddonia  Moutan  ;)apaveracea  var.  Humei. — A  variety  slightly 
different  from  Banksice.  It  was  formerly  considered  identical 
with  it,  and  we  have  some  doubts  about  its  possessing  a  claim  to 
a  distinct  name.  A  figure  of  it  is  published  in  the  Botanical 
Register,  t.  379.  Mr.  Sabine  states  that  it  is  "  very  near" 
BanksioB,  only  differing  in  having  longer  and  thicker  peduncles, 
blooming  a  fortnight  earlier,  and  more  abundant  in  petals.  It 
was  imported  in  1817,  and  presented  to  Sir  Abraham  Hume. 

PiBonia  Moutan  ;?apaveracea  var.  Rawesw. — This  variety 
was  brought  from  China,  in  1820,  by  Capt.  Rawes,  from  whence 
it  derives  its  name.  The  plant  was  given  by  this  gentleman  to 
Thomas  Cary  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Bromley,  in  Kent,  in  whose  gar- 
den it  produced  a  premature  bloom  in  1825.  The  bracts  are 
longer  and  more  conspicuous  than  in  any  of  the  other  varieties. 
The  calyx  leaves,  instead  of  enclosing  the  bud  in  a  globular  form, 
are  twisted  up  so  as  to  come  to  a  point  at  the  top.  The  petals 
are  pale,  very  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  and  have  a  very  satiny 
appearance:  they  are  about  twelve  in  number,  and  much  lacerat- 
ed at  the  edges;  the  flowers,  when  fully  expanded,  measure  about 
seven  inches  across;  the  filaments  are  purple,  and  the  anthers 
clustered  closely  round  the  germens,  which  are  six  in  number. 
The  foliage  is  stated  to  resemble  an  herbaceous  pseony;  the  leaves 
are  smaller  and  darker  than  any  of  the  other  kinds;  they  are  simi- 
lar in  form,  though  the  terminating  foliole  is  deeply  divided,  often 
unequally,  and  sometimes  the  upper  leaflet  is  cleft  to  its  base. 
The  peculiar  characteristic  in  this  variety,  of  the  calyx  leaves  en- 
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closing  the  bud  so  as  to  come  to  a  point  at  the  top,  was,  if  we 
recollect  right,  observable  in  the  plant  before  mentioned  as  exist- 
ing in  Col.  Perkins's  collection;  but  until  we  have  seen  the  flow- 
ers, which  we  shall  endeavor  to  the  coming  season  of  its  bloom, 
we  shall  not  say  any  thing  more  respecting  it. 

The  above  plants  were  all  imported  from  China,  and  were  the 
only  ones  which  had  produced  bloom,  in  1826,  in  English  col- 
lections. No  information  of  the  introduction  of  any  new  kinds, 
since  that  time,  has  come  to  our  knowledge.  In  Loudon's  Hor- 
tus  Britannicus^  all  the  varieties,  ten  in  number,  are  stated  to  be 
from  China.  This  is  an  error;  three  of  them  are  English  seed- 
lings, and  one  name  is  probably  repeated  twice,  making  in  the 
whole  only  nine,  the  same  number  as  described  by  Mr.  Sabine. 
It  will  probably  be  some  time  before  these  seedhng  varieties  will 
be  introduced;  but  we  will  give  a  brief  description  of  them,  that 
their  merits  may  be  better  known. 

The  plants  were  produced  in  the  garden  of  the  Earl  of  Mount- 
norris,  from  seeds  which  were  saved  from  the  papaveracea. 
They  were  sown  about  the  year  1817  or  1818;  three  plants  came 
up  the  year  after  they  were  planted,  each  of  which  flowered  in 
1825  or  1826.  One  is  stated  as  a  very  distinct  variety — the  two 
others  to  approach  each  other  so  nearly,  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  separated.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names: — 

Pxonia  Moiitan  papaveracea  var.  carnea  plena. — The  blos- 
soms of  this  variety  are  large,  very  double,  in  appearance  similar 
to  BanksifB:  the  petals  are  smaller  and  more  abundant  than  in 
the  latter  variety,  and  they  hare  also  a  rich  purple-rayed  spot  at 
the  base  of  each,  like  thepapaveracea;  the  ground  color  is  a  deli- 
cate purplish  pink.  This  variety  is  one  of  the  two  plants  which 
has  just  been  stated  as  being  nearly  alike  in  appearance. 

Pseonia  Moutan  jjapaveracea  var.  albida  plena. — The  ground 
color  of  this  variety  is  very  pale;  not  white,  but  suffused  with 
purple.  The  germens  are  numerous,  and  the  blossoms  are  larger 
than  the  last  named  variety.    The  growth  is  strong  and  vigorous. 

Paeom'a  Moutan  papaveracea  var.  Anneslei. — A  very  distinct 
and  pretty  variety,  named  by  Mr.  Sabine  in  comphment  to  Lord 
Mountnorris,  who  was  the  first  who  raised  and  brought  into  notice 
seedhng  varieties.  The  flower  is  small,  not  exceeding  four  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  nearly  single;  a  flower  contain- 
ing eight  or  nine  petals,  which  are  heart-shaped,  slightly  jagged 
at  the  margin;  the  color  is  a  rich  purplish  pink,  shaded  into  a 
darker  purple  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  which  extends  up  the 
centre  of  each  to  the  notch  at  the  edge.  A  drawing  of  it  is  ap- 
pended to  Mr.  Sabine's  paper.     (Hort.  Trans,  plate  7.) 

In  addition  to  these,  we  have  lately  noticed,  in  the  Gardener^s 
Magazine^  that  Lord  Mountnorris   has  a  number  of  seedlings; 
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one  of  these  flowered  in  the  spring  of  1834.     It  is  figured  and 
described  in  Sioeefs  British  Flower  Garden^  t.  238,  as  follows: 

Pseom'rt  Moutan  papaveracea  var.  variegata. — The  plant  is  a 
low-growing  bushy  kind,  branching  from  the  ground,  and  scarcely 
woody.  The  petals  are  white,  stained  with  a  deep  rose  color  in 
various  parts ;  the  base  marked  with  numerous  radiating  streaks  of 
violet  and  purple;  the  anthers  are  yellow;  the  flowers  measure 
about  six  inches  in  expansion.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  of  the 
T^apaveracea,  which  it  is  supposed  had  been  accidentally  fertihzed 
by  some  of  the  herbaceous  species. 

The  only  other  variety  of  which  we  have  any  particulai*  ac- 
count is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register^  t.  1771,  viz: — 

Paeonia  Moutan  papaveracea  var.  lacera.  The  petals  of  this 
variety  are  much  cut  and  gashed,  and  distinctly  bordered  with  a 
narrow  edge  of  carmine.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  of  either  ^a- 
paveracea  or  Banksio?,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1834, 
the  plant  being  then  only  three  years  old.  It  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Lindley  to  be  a  very  splendid  plant.  We  have  before  noticed 
this  in  our  Vol.  I.  p.  421,  but  have  here  repeated  the  descrip- 
tion, that  our  readers  need  not  have  occasion  to  turn  to  that  for 
information  respecting  it. 

The  seedling  alluded  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  as  enu- 
merated in  the  catalogue  of  the  Messrs.  Prince,  is  stated  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  papaveracea,  from  which  we  infer  that  it  was 
raised  from  seeds  of  this  species.  It  is  called  Prince's  new  single 
purple. 

Since  writing  the  previous  part  of  this  article,  and  after  it  was 
in  type,  we  have  received  some  information  respecting  several 
new  seedlings  which  have  been  raised  and  flowered  in  France. 

We  Jiave  stated  our  opinion,  that  but  a  few  years  would  elapse 
before  the  varieties  of  peeonies  would  be  nearly  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  camellia  were  a  few  yeai's  since,  and  it  seems  that 
our  anticipations  are  already  about  to  be  realized.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  plants,  for  1836,  of  the  brothers  Baumann,  of  Bollwiller, 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  who  probably  possess  one  of  the  finest  nur- 
sery collections  on  the  continent,  we  find  enumerated  ten  varie- 
ties, six  of  which  we  believe  are  seedhngs  of  their  own;  and  we 
have  understood  by  a  gentleman,  who  lately  received  a  letter 
from  the  Messrs.  Baumanns,  that  they  have  had  a  most  magnifi- 
cent seedling,  which  flowered,  for  the  first  time,  the  past  spring,  and 
also  that  they  have  many  more  seedling  plants  not  named,  and 
several  which  have  not  yet  blossomed.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
the  number  of  new  kinds  will  soon  exceed  even  our  seemingly 
great  expectations. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  our  readers  to  learn  that  several  of  these 
new  varieties  are  in  the  fine  collection  of  Mr.  Wilder,  of  Haw- 
thorn Grove,  Dorchester.     The  plants  are  very  small,  and  will 
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^ot  probably  bloom  this  year  or  two;  not  in  perfection  until  they 
are  well  established  and  acquire  a  good  size;  but  that  they  should 
be  already  introduced  to  our  gardens  is  a  fact  of  some  importance. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  new  kinds  in  the  catalogue 
alluded  to  for  1836:— 

Psebnia  Moutan  joapaveracea  var.  monstruosa  alba  plenissima. 

"  "  "  "  lilacina  plenissima. 

"  "  "  "  lilacina  semiplena. 

«  «  "  "  siraplici. 

"  "  "  "  purpureo  violaceo  pUna. 

"  «  «  "  pl^na. 

The  seedling  which  flowered  this  season,  for  the  first  time, 
has  a  blossom  of  an  exquisite  carmine  color,  suffused  with  a 
deeper  tint.  The  plant  was  raised  from  seed  eight  years  since; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  propagate,  and  will  not  probalaly  become 
common  for  some  years. 

These  are  all  the  seedlings  of  which  we  have  as  yet  had  any 
account.  Many  have  been  raised  by  the  English  florists,  although 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  that  have  blossomed,  except  those 
named  in  this  article.  Both  the  Banksice  and  papaveracea  seed 
freely,  if  the  flowers  are  duly  impregnated,  but  without  which 
they  rarely  produce  any.  The  plants  come  into  flower  from 
three  to  eight  years  from  the  seed,  and  the  zealous  amateur  may 
perceive  the  results  of  his  experiments  as  soon  in  this  tribe  as  in 
the  camellia. 

The  tree  pseonies  may  be  successfully  cultivated  either  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  pots  in  the  conservatory,  as  they  are  hardy  enough 
to  endure  our  most  severe  winters  without  protection;  and  al- 
though v^^e  have  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  plants  displaying  their 
briUiant  blossoms  among  the  other  shrubs  of  the  garden,  we  would 
not  by  any  means  be  understood  as  wishing  them  to  be  excluded 
from  the  green-house,  more  particularly  from  the  conservatory. 
In  either  of  these  places  they  are  exceedingly  valuable  plants,  as 
they  can  be  brought  into  bloom  at  any  time  from  January  to  May; 
and  when  there  are  several  plants  in  a  collection  (as  there  should 
be  in  every  good  one),  the  flowers  may  be  produced  continually 
through  that  period.  In  the  open  air  the  plants  will  be  subject 
to  occasional  injury  from  early  frosts,  and  their  blossoms  soon 
spoiled  of  their  beauty,  in  warm  situations,  by  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun;  but  the  latter  may  be  prevented  by  planting  on  a  north  or 
west  border,  or  in  some  shady  aspect,  where  they  will  remain  in 
perfection  for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  the  conservatory  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  probably  shown  to  the  best  advantage;  as  they 
are  not  exposed  to  the  chilling  winds  of  spring  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  the  sun's  heat  on  the  other;  the  beauty  of  the  foliage  is  also 
preserved.  Individuals  who  do  not  possess  any  structure  for 
wintering  plants  can  have  them  in  the  border,  while  those  who  do 
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should  have  them  in  both  situations,  certainly  in  the  latter.  A 
good  method  to  flower  the  flowers  in  perfection  would  be  to  give 
the  plants  a  good  soil  and  an  open  situation,  and  erect  over  them 
a  temporary  light  frame:  this  could  be  covered  with  glass  at  the 
period  of  their  blooming,  and  their  splendor  preserved  for  a  great 
length  of  time. 

The  plants  are  propagated  by  several  different  methods,  viz: — 
by  seeds,  suckers,  layers,  division  of  the  stem,  cuttings  and 
grafting.  Their  increase  was  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty when  they  were  first  introduced;  and  this,  as  we  have 
stated,  has  been  one  cause  of  their  high  price;  but  this  difiiculty 
has  been  much  lessened  by  experience.  By  seeds  they  are  only 
produced  for  obtaining  new  varieties,  as  the  ^^.lants  are  longer  at- 
taining a  flowering  state  than  by  any  of  the  other  modes:  the 
j9apaveracea  and  var.  Banksia,  by  impregnating  one  with  the 
other,  or  either  with  any  of  the  varieties,  will  probably  produce 
plants  different  from  their  parents.  Of  the  systems  of  jiropagation 
we  shall  speak  of  each  separately;  first, 

By  Seeds. — We  have  never  read  any  account  of  the  method 
of  raising  the  plants  from  seed:  but  we  presume  they  may  be 
sown  in  the  same  manner  as  cameUia  seeds;  that  is,  to  plant  them 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  just  after  they  are  ripe,  in  small  pots,  which 
should  remain  in  the  green-house  or  frame  until  spring;  they  may 
be  then  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  when,  perhaps,  some  of  them  will 
come  up;  such  may  be  taken  out  and  potted  when  they  have 
made  one  growth,  and  the  pots  allowed  to  stand  till  the  remainder 
vegetate. 

Suckers. — These  may  be  often  found  growing  from  old 
plants,  especially  when  they  are  standing  in  the  open  border;  in 
this  situation,  however,  they  are  not  so  easily  detached  as  when 
the  plants  are  in  pots:  in  the  border  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed by  taking  away  the  soil  carefully  from  the  roots,  and, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  cutting  the  sucker  off",  with  a  portion  of  the 
root:  the  wound  should  be  rubbed  over  with  some  dry  earth,  and 
the  plant  immediately  potted  in  a  soil  composed  of  loam,  peat  and 
sand.  When  the  suckers  spring  from  plants  in  pots,  the  balls 
should  be  turned  out  and  be  divided  carefully,  leaving  a  piece  of 
the  old  root  attached  to  each  sucker;  these  should  be  potted  as 
just  mentioned.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  shady  place  for  a  few 
weeks:  the  best  season  for  performing  the  operation  is  in  the 
month  of  September. 

Layers. — The  method  of  propagating  by  layers  is  very  simple; 
the  plants  should  be  standing  in  the  border.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  the  buds  begin  to  start,  bend  down  the  outer  shoots 
into  the  soil,  and,  with  a  wooden  peg  or  hook,  fasten  them  into 
it;  before  doing  this,  a  tongue,  or  longitudinal  split,  should  be 
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made  in  the  inner  side  of  the  bend;  this  operation  should  be  done 
with  very  great  care,  as  the  shoots  are  extremely  liable  to  be 
broken  where  they  bend;  make  use  of  the  same  soil  as  for  suck- 
ers. Layers  are  not  generally  rooted  sufficiently  to  be  detached 
from  the  old  plant  until  the  expiration  of  two  years.  A  new 
system  of  increasing  the  plants  by  layers  was  a  few  years 
since  made  public.  It  consisted  in  taking  away,  in  the  month 
of  February,  a  ring  of  the  bark,  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
wide,  between  every  bud  on  each  shoot,  in  the  manner  com- 
mon ringing  is  performed  on  trees.  In  this  way  each  bud  will 
occupy  one  inch  of  the  stem  between  the  rings.  The  stems, 
when  thus  prepared,  should  be  laid  down  horizontally,  about  three 
inches  under  the  soil,  leaving  only  the  leading  bud  at  the  end  of 
each  branch  out  of  the  ground.  In  six  months  each  bud  will 
have  made  a  vigorous  shoot  and  radical  fibres;  in  August  care- 
fully separate  each  plant,  and  pot  them  as  we  have  recommended 
for  suckers.  We  do  not  knov/  whether  this  mode  is  extensively 
practised  or  not. 

Division  of  the  Stem. — This  operation  is,  we  believe,  only 
practised  by  the  Chinese;  but  as  it  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  to  know  how  it  is  performed,  we  will  detail  the  method. 
An  old  plant  is  selected,  and  the  stem  is  regularly  spHt  into  four 
or  six  equal  portions  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  even  among  the 
roots;  these  divisions  are  kept  separated  until  the  wounds  begin 
to  dry,  when  the  middle  of  the  stem  is  filled  with  a  sort  of  plas- 
ter made  with  mortar  and  rich  earth,  with  which  is  mixed  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur.  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  spring, 
and  the  plants  suffered  to  remain  until  autumn,  when  each  divis- 
ion is  separated  with  the  portion  of  the  root  belonging  to  it. 

Cuttings. — To  increase  the  plants  by  cuttings  is  more  difficult 
than  by  layers  or  suckers.  They  should  be  taken  off  in  August 
or  September,  with  a  portion  of  the  old  wood  attached,  and  plant- 
ed in  pots  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  a  large  portion 
of  sand;  drain  the  pots  well,  and  plant  the  cuttings  close  to  the 
sides  of  each;  cover  them  with  bell  glasses,  and  place  them  in  a 
shady  situation  for  a  time,  until  winter,  when  they  should  be  shel- 
tered from  frost,  and  in  February  or  March  assisted  in  their 
growth  by  the  aid  of  a  hot-bed.  After  this  they  may  be  treated 
like  estabhshed  plants.  Another  method  is,  to  take  off  cuttings 
an  inch  in  length,  in  the  manner  of  vine  cuttings,  with  a  bud  on 
each;  slit  up  the  stem  behind  and  take  away  the  pith;  insert  them 
in  pots,  three  inches  under  the  soil,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  an  ex- 
hausted hot-bed,  where  there  is  a  temperature  of  about  sixty  de- 
grees. In  two  months  they  will  have  rooted  and  made  young 
shoots. 

Grafting. — This  is  not  generally  performed  on  the  shoots  of  the 
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shrubby  ones,  unless  there  is  a  greater  stock  of  the  more  common 
kinds  than  is  wanted,  and  it  is  wished  to  increase  a  rare  variety. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  the  manner  called  crown  grafting. 
A  few  weeks  before  grafting,  the  earth  is  drawn  away  from  the 
roots;  just  before  the  plants  make  their  autumn  growth,  it  is 
drawn  up  again,  and  the  operation  performed.  TJie  plants  must 
be  protected  from  frost  during  winter,  and  in  the  spring  they  will 
begin  to  grow;  they  are  afterwards  treated  as  established  plants. 
A  method  was,  a  few  years  since,  communicated  in  the  Garden- 
erh  Magazine^  of  grafting  the  shoots  on  the  herbaceous  species 
P.  officinalis.  It  is  as  follows: — take  off  the  cuttings  of  any  of 
the  tree  kinds;  then  slit  the  tuber,  from  the  crown  downwards, 
about  two  inches;  form  the  scion  like  a  wedge,  insert  it  into  the 
slit  in  the  tuber,  fitting  the  barks  on  one  side  as  exactly  as  pos- 
sible; bind  them  well  together  with  strong  bass,  over  which  put 
a  brass  wire,  to  prevent  the  parts  spreading  when  the  bass  is  de- 
cayed. They  are  then  potted  deep  enough  to  allow  the  earth  to 
cover  the  tuber,  and  set  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  kept  close  and 
rather  dry,  and  shaded  from  the  sun  for  a  month.  Protect  from 
frost  during  winter,  and  afterwards  treat  them  hke  old  plants. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  very  little  care  is  needed.  If 
growing  in  pots,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  back  shed,  or  any  situ- 
ation until  wanted  to  flower.  The  only  care  requisite  is,  in  not 
allowing  the  plants  to  start  suddenly  into  growth,  and  bud  pre- 
maturely. If  standing  in  the  green-house,  they  should  be  kept 
away  from  the  flues,  or  hot  water  pipes,  as  heat  is  injurious  to  the 
plants;  when  in  bloom  keep  them  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  will  be  longer  preserved.  After  the 
flowers  have  faded,  set  the  plants  in  the  open  air;  repot  them  every 
year.  The  compost,  as  the  plants  get  stronger,  should  be  most- 
ly loam,  with  a  little  leaf-mould.  Plants  in  the  border  only  re- 
quire a  good  loamy  soil,  and  occasional  prunings. 

We  have  thus,  though  we  fear  at  too  great  length,  given  our 
readers  a  full  account  of  the  tree  paeony.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
keep  in  view  the  production  of  all  new  varieties,  and  all  that  are 
worthy  of  note  will  be  speedily  made  known  through  our  pages. 
In  the  mean  time  we  hope  the  amateur  florists  of  our  vicinity 
will  endeavor  to  produce  from  seed  new  and  choice  sorts.  Pa- 
tience is  only  wanting  to  ensure  to  the  grower  a  rich  reward  for 
his  labors.  We  would  also  request  those  persons,  who  have  the 
facihties,  to  procure  plants  from  China,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  their  wonderful  sorts,  if  such  they  have,  may  be  accidentally 
introduced. 
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Belmont  Place,  Watertown,  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq. — August  14. 
The  late  dry  weather  has  greatly  checked  the  growth  and  bloom  of 
many  plants,  and  we  consequently  found  the  garden  less  attractive  than 
it  usually  is  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  dahlias,  owing  to  the  un- 
usual drought,  have  not  blossomed  so  well  as  was  expected.  We  notic- 
ed several  plants  trahied  to  a  trellis  for  peach  trees,  which  displayed 
finer  flowers thsin  some  of  those  tied  to  stakes;  this  we  presume  was 
in  some  degree  occasioned  by  the  pruning  which  they  must  necessarily 
have  in  such  situations.  There  is  a  fine  collection  in  this  garden;  near- 
ly a  hundred  sorts  having  been  added  this  season,  among  which  are 
many  of  the  most  superb  ones;  such  as  Bride  of  Abydos,  Wells's  Za- 
rah,  Harding's  Bride,  Viscountess  Beresford,  &c;  should  a  good  fall  of 
rain  succeed  the  present  dry  weather,  and  the  frost  hold  off  until  late 
in  October,  we  may  anticipate  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  dahlias 
ever  seen.  Among  the  numerous  annuals  which  adorn  the  border, 
none  make  a  greater  show  than  the  double  China  asters;  there  are  here 
two  rows  on  the  border,  in  front  of  the  forcing-houses,  which  present  one 
mass  of  flowers  of  varied  hue;  in  front  of  these,  and  close  to  the  box 
edging  of  the  walk,  a  corresponding  row  of  mignonette  extends  the 
entire  length,  and  perfumes  the  whole  air  of  the  garden  with  its  delightful 
odor.  We  are  often  surprised  to  see  how  little  attention  most  persons 
give  to  mixing  in  with  the  showy  plants  of  the  border  a  good  abun- 
dance of  fragrant  flowers.  Though  the  blossoms  are  frequently  not 
gorgeous  or  very  ornamental,  they  add  much  moi-e  to  the  delight  of  the 
garden  than  others  which  attract  only  by  their  brilliancy :  sweet  allys- 
sum  is  very  pretty  planted  with  mignonette.  In  different  parts  of  the 
border  we  noticed  a  great  many  plants  of  the  old  China  monthly  rose, 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  blossoms :  in  the  rich  soil  of  this  garden 
the  old  roots,  which  stand  out  the  year  round,  throw  up  strong  shoots 
to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  inches,  with  large  clusters  of  buds,  to 
the  number  of  twenty  or  more  in  each.  The  flowers  are  of  short  du- 
ration under  our  hot  sun,  but  this  kind  is  so  prolific  of  bloom,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  day  in  the  summer  season  but  what  there  are  a  greater  or 
less  number  expanded.  We  here  also  saw  a  strong  plant  of  the 
noisette  rose,  Smith's  yellow,  in  bloom.  It  stood  out  during  last  winter, 
and  although  the  shoots  were  killed  down  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the 
plant  has  thrown  up  a  succession  of  new  ones,  to  the  height  of  three 
feet,  with  quite  large  clusters  of  buds;  on  some  stout  suckers  we  count- 
ed eight  or  ten.  Mr.  Haggerston,  however,  informs  us  that  the  flowers 
do  not  expand  freely,  many  of  them  not  opening  at  all.  We  have  ob- 
served this  defect  in  plants  in  the  green-house  ;  occasionally  a  fine 
flower  fully  expands,  but  the  generality  of  the  buds  rarely  open.  Heat 
does  not  seem  to  remove  this  habit,  and  if  it  is  a  free  bloomer  in  the  cli- 
mate of  England,  of  which  we  have  never  heard  to  the  contrary,  it 
must  be  the  eft'ect  of  our  hot  sun  and  drying  winds.  We  are  sorry  to 
see  that  this  exceedingly  fine  variety  is  likely  to  show  a  defect  which 
will  prevent  its  being  generally  grown.  We  hope  some  of  our 
amateur  florists  will  try  to  discover  the  cause  of  this,  and,  if  possible, 
means  to  render  the  flowers  perfect. 

We  were  glad  to  see  the  great  number  of  kalmias,  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  magnolias,  and  other  hardy  American  shrubs  which  have  been 
planted  in  this  garden  the  past  spring :  although  the  season  has  been  so 
dry,  they  are  doing  well,  and  show  numerous  flower  buds.     They  are 
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planted  in  the  border  facing  to  the  north,  and  are  shaded  part  of  the 
day  by  the  different  large  trees  in  the  rear  of  the  house  adjacent  to  the 
garden  wall.  Mr.  Gushing  is  displaying  good  taste  in  thus  ornament- 
mg  his  grounds.  The  borders  are  kept  well  cleaned,  and  neatness 
prevalent  in  every  part. 

In  the  graperies  there  is  a  very  good  crop  of  fruit.  A  very  large 
number  of  varieties  has  here  been  collected  from  different  sources,  and 
many  of  them  have  produced  a  few  clusters  this  season  ;  Mr.  Hagger- 
ton  being  unfortunately  from  home,  we  were  deprived  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  having  the  different  kinds,  with  the  names  of  each,  pointed  out. 
We  intend,  however,  if  other  engagements  do  not  prevent  us,  to  visit 
this  place  again  before  the  fruit  is  cut,  in  order  to  give  our  i-eaderssome 
information  respecting  such  varieties  as  are  worthy  of  cultivation,  and 
such  as  are  not.  The  wood  of  this  year  is  exceedingly  well  grown,  and 
is  ripening  finely:  the  red  spider  has  been  very  ti'oublesome  this  season, 
but  we  were  glad  to  perceive  that  they  had  been  mostly  banished  from 
these,  as  well  as  from  the  other  departments. 

The  plants  remaining  in  the  green-house  were  principally  the  fine 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  some  palms,  &c.  The  fine  Passiflora  alata 
has  extended  itself  over  nearly  one  third  of  the  roof,  and  was  covered 
with  hundreds  of  buds  and  blossoms.  Several  hedychiums  have  been 
in  bloom,  and  a  fine  plant  of  H.  Gardneriunum  was  throwing  up  a 
strong  spike  of  buds.  Six  or  eight  plants  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna  had 
each  expanded  an  umbel  of  its  exquisitely  lovely  flowers  ;  we  noticed 
that  the  pots  were  set  in  pans  of  water ;  this  species  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  tribe,  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  A  great 
humber  of  pots  of  that  pretty  and  delicate  plant,  Treviran«  coccinea, 
were  flowering  profusely;  this  is  generally  classed  among  the  stove 
plants,  but  it  does  well  here  in  the  green-house.  Ixora  rosea  had  a 
corymb  of  its  flowers  expanded.  Stapelia  hirsiita,  and  another  common 
species,  was  in  bloom  ;  these  are  extremely  curious  plants.  The  Chi- 
nese guava  tree,  Psidium  chinense,  was  here  in  a  fruiting  state;  many 
of  the  guavas  are  worthy  of  cultivation  for  their  beautiful  foliage,  par- 
ticularly P.  Cattleyunum,  as  also  for  their  fruit. 

In  the  stoves  the  pine  plants  are  growing  vigorously,  and  look  healthy 
and  strong.  Some  of  them  have  attained  to  nearly  a  flowering  state. 
Two  fine  iponifeas  are  in  this  collection,  one  of  which  we  have  before 
noticed,  I.  p.  435,  and  the  same,  we  believe,  as  in  Mr.  Lowell's,  p.  350; 
the  flower  of  one  is  a  much  deeper  color  than  the  other;  that  which  we 
called  I.  insignis  last  season,  Mr.  Haggerston  informs  us  agrees  with  the 
I.  paniculata  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  t.  62,  and  the  other  proves 
to  be  I.  g-ossypiifolia  W.,  I.  insignis  of  the  Rot.  Reg.,  and  the  same  as 
we  haveheretofore  called  by  the  latter  name.  We  find,  upon  looking 
over  the  Hortus  Britannicus,  that  paniculata  is  described  as  pink,  and 
insignis,  purple,  which  agrees  with  the  colors  of  the  flowers;  they  are 
both  beautiful,  free  flowerers,  and  rapid  growers.  Combretum  purptare- 
um  continues  in  flower  the  whole  season.  Crinum  augustum  was  throw- 
ing out  a  huge  flower  stem.  A  very  handsome  evergreen  plant,  lately 
imported  from  China,  AUamanda  cathartica,  has  been  in  bloom  for  some 
time:  the  flowers  are  very  bright  yellow;  it  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  ^pocyniacese.  ^ymphfe'a  pigmea  and  ceerulea  have  been  in  bloom 
all  the  season.  A  new  althaea  from  China,  with  large  double  white 
flowers,  was  exceedingly  showy  ;  probably  it  will  stand  our  climate 
out,  and,  if  so,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  shrub.  We  noticed  a  single 
hibiscus  allied  to  the  Posa  sinensis,  which  was  received  from  England; 
it  is  a  very  desirable  plant;  the  double  varieties,  of  the  species  just 
named,  are  in  fine  bloom.     A  great  many  plants  have  been  imported, 
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direct  from  China,  during  the  past  season,  which  we  shall  mention 
hereafter. 

Two  of  the  pits  in  the  forcing  ground  are  filled  with  some  elegant 
plants  of  the  Providence  pine;  they  were  I'eceived,  we  believe,  from  Trini- 
dad, last  spring,  and  are  now  making  a  very  strong  growth.  Lettuces,  &c. 
in  the  frames,  had  just  been  planted  out,  and  a  great  number  of  pots 
of  Keen's  seedling  strawberry  had  been  taken  up  for  forcing.  Nearly 
all  the  green-house  plants  have  been  repotted  for  their  winter  station, 
and  they  look  exceedingly  well.  On  the  very  large  single  camellia  in 
this  collection,  now  standing  in  the  summer  residence  of  the  green- 
house plants,  upwards  of  seventy  inarchings  have  been  made,  including 
eighteen  or  twenty  kinds.  Some  new  ericas  have  been  added,  which 
we  shall  notice  when  in  flower. 

Some  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  grounds  around  the  resi- 
dence, but  we  have  no  room  to  notice  them  at  this  time. 

Oakley  Place,  Wm.  Pratt,  Esq. — This  place  is  in  excellent  order. 
The  avenue  up  to  the  mansion  has  been  well  cleaned,  the  edges  of  the 
grass  cut,  and  the  trees,  which  border  it  on  each  side,  trimmed  of  all 
unsightly  branches.  Not  nmcli  that  is  new  has  been  added  to  the  gar- 
den the  past  season:  Mr.  Pratt  only  resides  here  for  a  few  months  in 
the  summer,  and  does  not,  we  presume,  feel  sufficiently  interested  in 
gardening,  to  enrich  his  collection  to  any  extent.  In  the  forcing  ground 
we  saw  some  fine  melons,  in  frames,  of  good  size. 

In  the  green-house  the  grape  vines  have  produced  a  few  clusters.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  green-house  is  a  new  one,  and  the  vines, 
mostly,  only  one  year  old.  They  have  made  a  fine  quantity  of  wood 
for  a  good  croj)  of  fruit  next  year.  On  the  back  wall,  a  plant  of  Wis- 
tarz«  Consequ;~m«,,  the  largest  we  have  ever  seen,  was  making  a  rapid 
growth,  and  will  probably  bloom  next  season  ;  we  have  before  urged 
upon  all  lovers  of  beautiful  plants  the  cultivation  of  this ;  Mr.  Pratt, 
Jr.,  by  whose  direction  this  plant  was  set  out,  informs  us  that  he  saw 
nothing  that  was  more  beautiful  in  any  of  the  gardens  in  England:  it 
there  covered  walls  or  trellises  in  the  open  air  in  almost  every  garden, 
and  produced  its  large  lilac-colored  bunches  of  flowei's  in  great  profu- 
sion all  summer.     It  is  hardy  in  our  climate. 

The  garden  here,  as  well  as  at  Mr.  Cushing's,  has  suflfered  exceed- 
ingly from  the  dry  weather;  dahlias  bloom  but  sparingly  compared  with 
seasons  in  general,  and  the  flowers  that  do  open  are,  many  of  them, 
semi-double.  Some  new  varieties  have  been  added  this  year,  but  not 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  at  many  other  places:  we  were  deprived  of 
the  gratification  of  seeing  many  flowers,  or  of  giving  our  readers  any 
account  of  their  beauty,  partly  on  account  of  the  drought,  and  partly 
that  nearly  all  of  them  that  were  open  the  day  previous  were  cut. 
Bignoiii'a  grandiiiora  has  flowered  rather  sparingly  the  past  season,  on 
account  of  the  cool  weather.  A  species  of  lotus,  probably  L.  jaco- 
bse^is,  raised  from  seeds,  was  flowering  beautifully,  planted  in  the  border; 
the  blossoms  are  dark  brown,  and  are  produced  in  clusters  of  two  or 
three  in  each;  the  foliage  contrasts  very  prettily  with  the  flowers.  A 
new  hibiscus,  raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  West  Indies,  has 
flowered,  and  was  very  beautiful :  the  foliage  is  similar  to  Rosii  sinen- 
sis. That  fine  tea  rose,  Strombio,  has  bloomed  here;  the  plants  were 
received  from  France  the  past  spring.  We  hope  the  collection  of  plants, 
both  hardy  and  tender,  will  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  new  species 
and  varieties. 

There  are  some  fine  varieties  of  pears  at  this  place,  many  of  the 
names  of  which  have  been  lost;  the  trees,  most  of  them,  are  loaded 
with  fruit.     Some  of  the  specimens  have  been  presented  to  the  Mas- 
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sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  but  we  believe  the  kinds  have  not  been 
distinguished. 

Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  Sept.— We  have  never  observed  this 
garden  when  neatness  was  so  generally  prevalent.  The  Ijordera  were 
quite  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  appearance  of  the  plants  highly  improved. 
This  establishment  has  suffered  sadly  for  want  of  more  assistance;  but  we 
hope  this  will  no  longer  be  the  case.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  a.  garden 
bearing  such  a  name  as  this,  and  attached  to  one  of  our  first  institutions, 
should  be  kept  in  a  better  state  than  it  has  been  of  late  years. 

The  dahlias  here  have  blossomed  uncommonly  well  this  season; 
composed  as  the  soil  is,  in  this  garden,  of  a  stiff  loam,  inclining  almost 
to  clay  in  some  parts,  it  seems  astonishing.  The  variety  is  large, 
though  not  including  near  so  many  new  kinds  as  many  other  collections; 
but  there  was  a  great  profusion  of  flowers  on  many  of  the  fine  old 
sorts ;  Mr.  Carter  has  raised  some  excellent  seedlings.  Magn61m 
obovata  has  here  produced  a  second  crop  of  flowers.  Some  fine  new 
seedling  phloxes  have  also  been  raised  here;  but  we  had  not  the  time  to 
walk  through  the  grounds. 

In  the  houses  Passiflora  racem6sa  var.  princeps  was  in  bloom. 
£chites  grandiflora  had  also  some  flowers  expanded.  Vall6t«  purpvi- 
rea,  many  pots  of,  was  beautifully  in  bloom;  we  do  not  often  see  plants 
so  well  grown  as  these  were;  nor  is  it  in  many  good  collections,  to 
which  it  should  not  be  a  stranger;  it  is  of  easy  culture,  and  certainly  it 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  Amarylhkece. 

Mount  Jluhurn  Cemetery. — The  plants  were  nearly  all  killed  here  by 
the  very  severe  frost  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, — a  few  dahlias, 
standing  in  some  of  the  lots  upon  the  grounds,  in  high  situations,  where 
they,  were  sheltered  by  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  having  alone  escaped 
destruction.  Around  the  ponds,  and  in  what  was  formerly  the  garden, 
every  thing  in  the  least  tender  was  totally  destroyed.  We  are  sorry 
to  see  the  garden  so  much  neglected.  When  this  place  was  under  the 
control  of  both  the  present  Corporation  and  the  Horticultural  Society, 
it  was  kept  in  good  order,  and  a  very  showy  collection  of  plants  orna- 
mented the  borders;  but  latterly  it  has  been  suffered  to  run  to  weeds. 
We  have  understood  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
cemetery  to  plant  the  garden  with  all  sorts  of  forest  trees,  and,  eventu- 
ally, to  adapt  it  to  the  purpose  of  laying  out  lots;  this  should  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  thern  from  giving  some  attendance  to  the  garden,  while  it 
exists  as  it  is  at  present.  It  might,  with  very  little  care  and  expense, 
be  made  highly  ornamental,  and  the  quantity  of  flowers  which  could  be 
cultivated  on  its  limits  would  be  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing such  of  the  proprietors  as  might  desire  it,  with  an  abundance  of 
flowers,  in  the  form  of  bouquets.  Would  it  not  be  a  subject  of  some 
consideration  whether,  at  present,  the  garden  site  should  be  planted  with 
forest  trees?  that  it  might  be  converted  to  the  use  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. A  good  distrilmtion  of  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous, 
would  beautify  it  in  a  high  degree;  and  if,  at  some  future  time,  it  should 
then  be  wanted  for  cemetery  purposes,  these  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  disposition  of  the  grounds.  An  interesting  and  delightful 
place  might  thus  be  produced,  combining  the  beauty  of  the  flower  gar- 
den with  the  quiet  and  retired  character  of  the  place,  and  form  a  pleasant 
promenade  after  a  tiresome  walk  through  the  high  and  uneven  surface 
of  the  other  part  of  the  grounds.  Mr.  Russell,  the  present  superin- 
tendent, is  every  way  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  place;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be,  at  once,  worthy  of  his  skill,  as  well  as  of  the 
taste  and  liberality  of  the  proprietors  of  the  cemetery. 

The  number  of  lots  sold  to  new  proprietors  this  year,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  very  great.     Many  new  tombs  have  been  erected,  and  the 
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general  appearance  of  the  lots  is  exceedingly  neat.  We  shall  at  a 
future  time  speak  of  some  of  the  particular  lots,  and  of  the  taste  dis- 
played in  their  embellishment;  at  present  we  have  not  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  A  judicious  thinning  of  the  trees  and  underwood  remains  yet 
to  be  perfoi'med;  but  we  hope  at  the  end  of  another  season  to  see  many 
good  improvements  effected  in  the  grounds. 

Garden  of  Mr.  J.  Towne,  Snowhill  Street. — We  have  not,  for  a 
long  time,  been  so  highly  pleased  as  we  Avere  with  a  visit  which  we 
lately  paid  to  Mr.  Towne.  His  garden  limits  are  confined  almost 
wholly  to  a  small  green-house,  which  he  had  erected  over  the  back 
buildings  attached  to  his  house,  the  entrance  to  which  is  through  the 
parlor.  In  this  small  space  Mr.  Towne  has  collected  together  a  great 
number  of  plants,  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds,  of  heaths,  diosmas,  and 
other  similar  Cape  and  New  Holland  shrubs,  that  we  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing.  The  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  heaths 
or  ericas  amounts  to  upwards  of  fifty,  and  finer  looking  or  better 
grown  plants,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  collection  in  the  country.  They  are  one  perfect  mass  of  verdure, 
and  the  strong  and  vigorous  growth  which  many  of  the  plants  have 
made  the  past  summer,  would  astonish  any  one  who  is  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  this  tribe,  more  especially  those  who  have  adopted  the  opinion 
that  our  hot  sun  and  drying  winds  were  altogether  prejudicial  to  their 
cultivation.  Some  of  the  most  vigorous  growths  are  upwards  of 
twenty  inches  in  length,  and  not  a  single  yellow  or  sickly  leaf  can  be 
seen  the  whole  distance :  a  few  species  which  experienced  English  cul- 
tivators have  found  difiicult  to  manage,  seem  here  to  flourish  without 
any  particular  care. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  heaths,  as  well  as  most  other  plants,  do 
better  when  removed  to  the  open  air  in  the  summer  season,  than  when 
remaining  in  the  green-house :  but  we  feel  fully  convinced  of  the  un- 
truth of  this  statement;  and  no  better  proof  is  wanting  than  an  inspec- 
tion of  Mr.  Towne's  plants.  They  now  stand  where  they  have  stood 
the  whole  summer,  and  those  in  our  own  collection,  or  in  any  others  that 
we  have  observed,  will  not  compare  with  these  in  the  deep  green  color 
of  their  foliage.  His  plants  are  not  drawn  up  in  the  least;  but  exhibit  that 
stout  and  luxuriant  growth,  which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  they  possess, 
when  flourishing  in  their  native  habitats.  That  most  excellent  culti- 
vator of  heaths,  Mr.  McNab,  recommended,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on 
this  tribe,the  importance  of  keeping  the  plants  in  the  green-house  the  year 
round;  and  although  our  climate  is  so  essentially  diflferent,  the  same 
management  should  be  pursued  here. 

Of  diosmas  there  is  here  several  species.  Metrosideros  semper- 
florens  had  expanded  a  fine  blossom.  Melaleuca  Aypericifolia  is  com- 
ing into  flower;  there  are  also  several  other  beautiful  species  in  the 
collection.  Tecoma  capensis,  growing  in  a  pot,  has  been  in  bloom  all 
summer.  We  here  saw  coming  into  flower  what  we  supposed  to  be 
Portulkca  Gilliesii,  as  Mr.  Towne  received  it  from  Philadelphia  for  a 
new  species.  It  is  a  very  desirable  plant.  Many  new  things  Mr. 
Towne  pointed  out  to  us,  but  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate  them; 
and  as  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  when  in 
bloom,  an  account  will  then  be  more  interesting.  Three  or  four  ardis- 
ias,  several  cistuses,  some  leptospermums,  acacias,  among  which  is  a 
beautiful  plant  of  Ji.  decurrens,  brunias,  and  indeed  many  quite  rare 
plants,  are  in  this  collection,  which  is  one  of  the  richest,  according  to 
the  size,  in  our  vicinity.  Mr.  Towne  is  a  great  loverof  gardenmg,  and 
we  wish  he  had  more  room  to  devote  to  floricultural  purposes;  as  it  is, 
there  are  few  gardens,  especially  city  ones,  which  afford  the  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  an  inspection  of  his. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  TJie  Gardener^s  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural 
and  Domestic  Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.  L.  S.,  H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  8vo  Numbers;  Is.  6d. 
each.     No.  LXXVI.  for  July. 

Art.  1  is  "  a  Notice  of  the  Garden  of  Canonmills  Cottage, 
the  residence  of  Patrick  Neill,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  &c., 
with  lists  of  the  rare  plants  contained  in,  or  figured  and  described 
from  it." 

Canonmills  Cottage  has  been  the  residence  of  Dr.  Neill's 
family  for  upwards  of  a  century.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  contains,  in  all,  not  more  than  half  an 
acre  and  three  poles  of  ground;  but  in  this  Hmited  space  there  is 
included  a  greater  store  of  botanical  riches  than  is  said  to  be 
found  in  any  other  suburban  garden  of  even  much  greater  extent 
in  any  part  of  Britain,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world. 

Annexed  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  garden,  as  seen  from  the 
door  of  the  dwelling-house,  late  in  autumn. 

Of  the  rare  plants  growing  in,  and  those  figured  and  described 
from,  the  garden,  we  shall  select  only  those  which  are  of  great 
interest  or  beauty,  to  show  our  readers  how  zealous  Dr.  Neill 
has  been  in  the  pursuit  of  botany  and  gardening. 

iVepenthes  distillatoria.  Both  sexes  of  this  plant  have  flowered,  and 
seeds  have  been  matured,  from  which  many  plants  have  been  raised. 

E\\])h6rhia  Poinsettiwna  Grah.  Flowered  in  Scotland  for  the  first 
time  in  1835.    (See  p.  294.) 

Solandra  guttata. 

Russeh'a  grandiflora. 

Brugmansia  sanguinea. 

Ceropegia  elegans. 

Sinningza  guttata. 

Oncidium  papilio. 

Renanthera  coccinea. 

Stanhopea  elegans. 

Gloriosa  superba.     This  plant  has  repeatedly  flowered  here. 

Dillen?«  speciosa — a  very  large  specimen. 

The  above  are  specimens  of  remarkable  plants  growing  in  the 
garden  in  1835. 

The  following  have  been  figured  from  the  garden  since  1826. 

Francoa  appendiculata.     Bot.  Mag. 
Gardoquia  Gilliesw. 

Piptanthus  nepalensis.     Hooker's  Ex.  Flor. 
Manettia  cordifolia.      Bot.  Mag; 
Niei-embergia  gracilis. 

"  intermedia. 

"  calycina. 
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Tropse^olum  pentaphyllum.     Bot.  Reg. 
Gaillardi'a  picta. 
Phlox  Druinmonch'. 
Calliopsis  Drummondi. 
Physianthus  albens.     Bot.  Mag. 

A  great  many  fine  plants  have  been  described  from  this  garden, 
in  the  Edinburgh  J^eio  Philosophical  Journal. 

A  hst  of  animals  kept  at  Canonmills  Cottage  is  given;  but  this 
would  not,  probably,  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  a  rail-road  was  projected  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Newhaven,  and  the  hne  of  direction  laid 
down  was  unfortunately  through  Dr.  Neill's  garden.  Dr.  Neill 
petitioned  parliament  on  the  subject,  but  was  finally  obliged  to 
submit.  The  following  is  the  "  Extent  of  Glass  and  number  of 
Plants  in  Pots,"  as  drawn  up  in  his  petition: — 

"  A  span-roof  conservatory,  or  cool  green-house,  thirty  feet  long, 
seventeen  feet  wide,  and  fourteen  feet  high,  containing  upwards  of  five 
hundred  pots,  A  stove,  or  hot-house,  twenty  feet  long,  fifteen  feet  wide, 
and  twelve .  feet  high ;  above  four  hundred  pots.  A  vinery,  or  warm 
green-house,  of  same  dimensions  as  stove;  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pots.  A  large  brick-built  forcing,  or  warm  pit,  twenty  feet  long,  wkh 
five  double  lights;  four  hundred  pots  at  present — often  above  one  hun- 
dred more.  A  cape  bulb  frame  of  three  sashes;  plants  in  the  border. 
An  orchis  frame  of  four  sashes;  plants  in  the  border.  An  Alpine  frame 
of  four  sashes;  two  hundred  and  ten  pots.  A  glazed  house,  ten  feet 
high,  for  protecting  plants  in  winter.  The  amount  of  pots  with  plants, 
at  present,  is  above  two  thousand  and  thirty;  and  the  number  of  species 
and  varieties  of  plants,  including  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  open  ground, 
greatly  exceeds  one  thousand." 

Dr.  Neill  is  a  great  lover  of  gardening.  The  flourishing  state 
of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  is  secretary, 
is  mainly  owing  to  his  exertions.  Dr.  Neill  is  the  author  of 
many  valuable  papers  in  the  Edinburgh  JVet«  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal, J^icholson''s  Journal,  Magazine  of  JWitural  History,  Gar- 
dener''s  Magazine,  ^c. 

Art.  2  is  a  design  for  a  cemetery;  but  a  description  of  it  would 
not  be  well  understood  without  the  accompanying  engraving. 

The  3d  article  is  a  "  descriptive  notice,  accompanied  by 
plans  and  sections,  of  a  range  of  forcing-houses,"  erected  at  Ev- 
eringham  Park,  Yorkshire. 

In  general  appearance  very  similar  to  the  elegant  range  at  Bel- 
mont Place,  though  not  on  so  large  a  scale.  It  includes  a  green- 
house, graperies,  and  peacheries. 

Art.  5,  "On  the  mode  in  which  Hyacinths  are  grown  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Berlin." 

Vast  quantities  of  bulbs  are  grown  in  Berlin,  and  probably  be- 
fore long  the  number  will  be  almost  as  great  as  that  grown  in 
Harlem,  in  Holland.  We  extract  the  remarks  of  the  writer, 
made  from  a  few  notes  taken  when  he  visited  these  gardens:— 

"  You  are  well  aware  that  the  Dutch,  of  all  other  nations  in  the  world, 
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are  the  most  successful  in  cultivating  bulbs  for  sale.  I  might  say  that 
they  carry  this  art  to  perfection;  but  the  rapid  strides  which  the  growing 
of  the  hyacinth  has  of  late  years  made  in  Berlin  gives  me  every  reason 
to  think  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  that  city  may  rank  with  Holland,  both 
as  to  quality  and  number.  On  the  east  side  of  the  town  of  Berlin,  with- 
in the  walls,  is  a  large  tract  of  land,  commonly  called  the  Kopenicher 
Feld,  formerly  old  pasture  ground.  Here  a  vast  number  of  market  gar- 
deners have  of  late  years  established  themselves;  and  among  them  men 
of  capital  and  of  taste  are  to  be  found,  who,  to  enlarge  the  former  and 
gratify  the  latter,  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  bulbs  for 
the  market.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  may  be  reckoned- 
M.  Krause,  in  the  Fruchstrasse,  who  has  not  less  than  seven  acres 
planted  with  hyacinths;  and,  from  a  calculation  which  I  made,  above 
one  million  of  flowering  bulbs,  and  half  as  many  seedlings.  From  the 
immense  number  grown  of  one  sort,  this  field  (for  so  I  must  call  it)  has 
a  grand  appearance;  the  colors  being  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  a  rain- 
bow; beginning  with  a  light  shade,  which  rises  gradually  to  a  dark  blue, 
backed  with  red,  which  is  lightly  led  away  into  a  pure  white,  and  so  on 
in  alternate  shades  to  the  end  of  the  field." 

The  kinds  which  M.  Krause  cultivates  in  large  quantities  are 
as  follows: 

Single  Reds. — Amiable  Rosette,  Gellert,  Madame,  L'Honneur  de 
Sassenheim,  Reine  de  Rouge,  Riche  en  Fleurs,  Rose  a  la  Reine,  Ac- 
teur,  Superbissima  rubrorum,  La  Belle  Rose. 

Double  Reds. — Euterpe,  Grossfurst,  Hugo  Gi-otius,  II  Pastor  Fido, 
Kosenkrantz,  Von  Flora,  Superbe  Royal. 

Single  Blues. — La  belle  violette,  Staaten-General,  Appius,  L'Ami  de 
Coeur,  Manteau,  Vulcan. 

Double  Blues. — A-la-mode,  La  bien  Aimee,  Nigritenne,  Mon  Ami, 
Due  de  Penthevre,  Perle  Brilliant. 

Single  Yellows. — Aui-ore  d'Or,  Bouquet  d'Orange,  Jaune  Meveille, 
La  Pluie  d'Or,  Adonia. 

Double  Yellows. — Bouquet  d'  Orange,  La  Favorite,  Ophir. 

Single  Whites. — Imperale,  Vainquier,  La  Jolie  Blanche. 

Double  Whites. — Hermine,  Pass  Virgo,  Raath  Van  Staaten. 

"M.  Krause  had  also,  I  observed,  about  four  acres  of  early  tulips  in  a 
very  vigorous  state;  the  late  ones  were  not  in  flower.  Those  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  finest  grown  and  in  greatest  (juantity,  were  Due 
Van  Tholl,  Grande  Duchesse,  Grootmeester  Van  Maltha,  Nit  en  roode 
borde,  Standant,  Tournesol,  Rex  rubrorum,  Beaute  Parfaite,  Brant  Van 
Harlem,  Ceiise  Royal,  Aurora  Arachne;  with  an  immense  quantity  of 
fine  seedlings,  too  tedious  to  mention.  The  next  in  rank,  as  a  bulb  grow- 
er, may  be  reckoned  M.  Limprecht,  in  the  Koppenstrasse.  His  collec- 
tion of  hyacinths,  though  not  so  large  as  the  last,  consists  of  bulbs,  which 
are  extra  well  grown.  M.  Limprecht  forces,  on  an  average,  every  year, 
from  twelve  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  hyacinths,  in  pots,  for  the 
market.  The  early  tulips  were  splendid.  M.  Limprecht  has  raised  a 
variety  of  the  Due  Van  Tholl  from  seeds,  which  he  calls  Due  de  Berlin. 
It  is  much  larger  and  finer  colored,  and  is  said  to  force  better  than  the 
original.  Both  the  establishments  which  I  have  mentioned  are  kept  in  a 
very  orderly  and  business-like  manner.  In  fact,  the  market  gardeners  and 
florists  in  Berlin  are  rather  a  superior  class  of  individuals:  of  the  former 
you  shall  hear  more  at  another  opportunity.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
room  to  enumerate  here  all  the  different  gardeners  that  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  branch  of  floriculture,  it  having  become  general; 
but  I  cannot  pass  over  the  collection  of  M.  D.  Bouchi,  in  Blumenstrasse, 
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it  being  one  of  the  most  select  and  numerous  in  Berlin  as  to  sorts. 
M.  Bouchi  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  florist;  and,  certainly,  his  gar- 
den is  worth  visiting,  not  only  for  the  neat  and  orderly  manner  in  which 
it  is  kept,  but  for  the  rich  collection  of  auriculas  which  it  contains,  and, 
above  all,  the  original  and  interesting  habits  of  its  owner. 

"  The  Berlin  growers  generally  begin  to  plant  their  hyacinth  bulbs 
about  the  latter  part  of  October,  or  beginning  of  November;  the  ground 
having  been,  the  previous  spring,  trenched  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and 
enriched  with  good  short  dung,  which  is  planted  in  summer  with  cauli- 
flowers, kohlrabi,  or  stocks,  the  seeds  of  which  are  made  an  article  of 
trade.  The  bulbs  are  planted  about  six  inches  deep,  in  rows  parallel 
with  the  beds;  the  distance  between  the  rows  being  regulated  according 
to  the  habits  of  the  kinds;  so  that  they  stand  free  of  each  other  when 
in  flower.  Many  fine  sorts  have  been  raised  from  seeds  here;  and,  in 
general,  the  seedlings  flower  the  third  year.  The  beds  are  covered,  in 
winter,  with  a  thick  layer  of  stable  litter,  which  is  removed  early  in 
spring.  The  ground  appeared  to  be  composed  of  two  thirds  of  brown 
sand,  with  a  portion  of  black  vegetable  earth;  and  the  subsoil  is  a 
moist  white  sand.  Although  an  immense  quantity  of  hyacinths  is  re- 
quired to  supply  the  demand  in  Berlin  itself,  yet  the  greatest  part  of 
those  grown  in  that  city  if*  sold  to  the  Vienna  and  Saxony  growers. 
In  passing  the  streets  of  Bei'lin,  scarcely  a  dwelling-house  window  is  to 
be  seen  that  is  not  decorated  with  flowering  bulbs,  from  January  till 
May." 

Our  readers  will  }3erceive,  by  the  latter  part  of  the  above  ex- 
tract, how  general  the  taste  for  bulbous  roots  is  in  the  city  of 
Berhn.  Indeed  it  is  astonishing  to  notice  the  enormous  number 
of  hyacinths  sold  in  that  market,  amounting  to  five  times  the 
number  that  are  cultivated  in  the  whole  extent  of  this  country. 
We  have  often  been  astonished  to  notice  with  what  apparent 
carelessness  many  persons  look  upon  the  beauty  of  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  hyacinths;  and  how  lightly  their  dehcious  fragrance  is 
estimated.  We  know  of  no  flowers  that  repay  so  well  the  labor 
bestowed  on  their  cultivation;  and  their  blooming  at  a  season 
when  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  summer  to  be  seen,  unless  in  the 
parlor  or  green-house,  their  value  is  doubly  enhanced;  added  to 
this,  their  easy  growth,  the  little  room  they  occupy  at  the  win- 
dow or  on  the  mantel  of  any  house,  the  long  period  at  which 
their  flowers  continue  in  beauty,  and  they  possess  attractions  to 
be  found  in  very  few  flowers.  One  reason,  we  suspect,  why 
good  hyacinths  are  less  often  seen,  is,  that  most  of  the  number 
that  are  grown  are  procured  at  auction,  and  are  small,  miserable 
roots,  with  not  strength  enough  to  produce  a  good  bloom;  these, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  afford  only  disappointment  to  the  pur- 
chaser, who  expected  to  have  an  elegant  display;  and  he  is  thus 
often  deterred  from  again  attempting  to  cultivate  them.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  roots  were  procured  from  some  responsible 
seedsman,  who  receives  his  annual  assortment  of  bulbs  from 
some  house  in  Holland,  on  whom  he  can  rely  for  the  excellency 
of  his  roots,  they  seldom  fail  to  disappoint  the  grower,  but  gen- 
erally flower  in  such  beauty  as  to  induce  him  to  give  them  more 
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attention,  and,  when  the  season  again  comes  round,  double  his 
stock.  We  are  certain  that  if  this  precaution  was  taken,  we 
should  hear  less  complaints  of  the  beauly  of  hyacinths,  and  of 
the  scanty  display  they  make  for  the  trouble  taken  in  their  cul- 
tivation. 

Art.  6,  "  on  the  mode  of  producing  two  crops  of  grapes  from 
the  same  vines  in  one  year."  In  this  article  the  writer  states 
that  when  he  took  charge  of  the  vines,  in  April,  1833,  he  found 
that  his  predecessor  had  forced  them  since  November,  1832  :  the 
whole  crop  in  two  pits  did  not  exceed  five  pounds;  his  method 
is  detailed  as  follows: — 

"  In  November,  1833, 1  began  to  force  the  west  pit ;  and,  by  the  end  of 
March,  1834,  I  had  a  pretty  good  crop  of  grapes,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  vines,  fit  to  cut;  and,  by  the  end  of  April,  all  the  grapes 
were  gathered.  The  other  pit  succeeded.  I  immediately  thre\v  open 
the  west  pit,  after  pruning  the  vines,  and  filled  the  border  with  night  soil. 
About  June,  the  buds  began  to  push,  and  they  opened  strong.  I  then 
shut  up  the  pit,  and  gave  very  little  air,  and  plenty  of  water,  but  no  fire; 
and  on  December  1834,  I  had  a  fine  crop  of  grapes  fit  to  cut,  and  well 
colored;  besides  my  vines  having  made  good  wood,  and  the  other  pit 
coming  in,  as  before,  in  succession.  In  the  autumn  of  1835,  I  had  an- 
other still  larger  crop  of  finer  fruit;  and,  if  my  employer  had  not  been 
so  very  much  alarmed  at  the  expense  of  about  £12  [upwards  of  fifty 
dollars]  for  coals,  I  should  have  had  another  crop  fit  to  cut  this  last  Feb- 
ruary, which  would  have  been  four  crops  in  one  year  and  eleven 
months;  and  the  vines  as  strong  again  as  they  were  when  I  first  had  the 
care  of  them,  and  producing  double  the  quantity  of  fruit." 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Chinese  Method  of  Dwarfing  Trees. — The  Chinese  are  remarkable 
for  their  taste  in  wishing  to  have  even  the  most  stupendous  objects  in 
nature  in  miniature:  mountains,  rocks,  lakes,  rivers,  aged  trees,  must  all 
be  represented  and  modelled  upon  a  scale  of  a  few  inches.  The  former 
are  formed  of  natural  fragments,  curiously  and  fantastically  cemented 
together,  leaving  water-tight  hollows  and  little  channels,  to  represent 
lakes  and  rivers.  The  dwarfed  trees  are,  however,  very  curiously  train- 
ed, requiring  considerable  skill,  and  a  considerable  period  of  time,  to  get 
the  trees  into  the  desired  form. 

The  trees  which  they  commonly  choose  to  train  as  dwarfs  are,  their 
native  juniper  (J.  chinensis),  the  dwarf  elm  (fJlmus  ptimila),  and  the 
Indian  fig  (F.  indica).  The  means  employed  in  dwarfing  these  plants 
are, — keeping  them  always  in  the  same  pot — allowing  but  little  earth  for 
them  to  grow  in,  the  pot  being  half  filled  with  rugged  stones,  which  jut 
out  of  the  surface;  among  these  some  of  the  roots  are  brought  out, 
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twisted  together,  and  the  points  again  buried  in  the  soil;  no  more  water 
is  given  than  but  barely  keeps  the  plants  alive.  The  bark  of  the  stem 
and  branches  is  torn  and  mangled  in  all  manner  of  ways;  sometimes  a 
branch  is  slipped  from  the  stem,  but  not  entirely  off,  so  as  to  hang  down- 
ward, and  kept  in  that  position  by  wire.  By  wires,  also,  the  tortuous 
direction  of  the  shoots  are  given;  and  being  repeatedly  stopped,  and  the 
half  of  every  leaf  cut  off,  tends  materially  to  check  all  vegetative  inhe- 
rent vigor,  and  in  time  produces  a  vegetable  cripple.  When  the  native 
vigor  is  thus  subdued,  the  plant  becomes  subject  to  moss,  lichens,  and 
every  weather-stain  so  desirable  on  such  an  object,  to  give  the  idea  of 
hoar  antiquity  to  a  plant  only  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years'  growth.  Such 
dwarfed  trees  are  considered  valuable;  and  some  of  the  merchants  imag- 
ine that  they  cannot  make  a  more  acceptable  present  to  a  European 
friend,  than  one  of  those  dwarfed  trees! — (^Paxton's  Hort.  Reg.) 

Chinese  Love  of  Flowers. — So  much  is  the  love  of  flowers  predomi- 
nant in  China,  that  almost  every  window-sill  and  every  bit  of  a  coui't  in 
front  or  yard  behind  the  houses  of  the  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  are; 
filled  with  plants,  either  in  the  ground,  or  in  pots  of  different  shapes, 
sizes,  and  colors.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Chinese  magno- 
lias we  met  with  in  the  back  courts  of  some  of  the  merchants'  houses; 
and  in  such  confined  places  there  are  what  they  call  complete  pleasure 
gardens  to  be  seen.  We  will  describe  only  one  of  these,  to  serve  as  a 
sample  of  their  taste. 

In  a  back  court  belonging  to  Sinchong,  the  great  china-ware  manu- 
facturer, we  saw  one  of  these  gardens  on  a  very  small  scale  indeed. 
It  occupied  one  corner  of  a  paved  yard,  and  consisted  of  a  little  irregular 
pool  of  water,  in  a  nook  of  which  grew  a  Leinfaa  (Nelumbium  specio- 
sum),  and  in  another  a  fine  plant  of  the  Tow-coio  (Alpinia  mitans). 
The  pool  was  surrounded  by  rugged  stones,  and  an  arch  of  the  same 
was  carried  over,  to  represent  the  mouth  of  a  rocky  cave.  Between, 
and  in  the  cavities  of  the  stones,  plants  of  the  black  bamboo  wei-e  stuck 
here  and  there,  to  hang  over  the  water,  and  roots  of  asparagus,  which, 
with  their  slender  and  regularly  branched  stems  of  different  heights, 
represented  groves  of  trees.  Around,  and  on  the  shelves  of  the  stones, 
dwarfed  trees,  in  pots  covered  with  fragments  of  rock,  were  placed,  and 
partly  covered  with  moss  and  lichen  and  pieces  of  algae  brought  from 
the  sea-shore,  altogether  forming  a  spectacle-  of  the  most  grotesque 
character.  Such  things  we  saw  in  many  other  places;  and  we  verily 
believe  that  if  a  Chinese  had  a  field  of  ten  acres  to  beautify  in  his  own 
style,  it  would  be  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  little  fanciful  freaks, 
repeated  a  thousand  times  over. — (tb.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


Horticultural  Outrage  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh. — 
A  letter  has  lately  been  received  by  a  gentleman  in  New  York,  from 
Mr  McNab,  the  curator,  by  which  we  learn  that  a  large  number  of  plants 
were  destroyed  in  this  garden.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
same,  dated  June,  1835: — "  By  some  wicked  and  ill-disposed  person,  at 
present  unknown,  we  had  our  new  heath-house  broken  mto  a  few  nights 
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a^o,  when  several  of  our  large  and  splendid  heaths,  in  full  flower,  were 
broke  to  pieces.  Eleven  large  plants  of  the  £rica  australis,  growing 
out  of  doors,  and  also  covered  with  flowers,  were  smashed  to  pieces. 
During  the  same  night,  and,  in  all  probability,  by  the  same  individual, 
the  Experimental  garden  suffered  much :  most  of  their  peach  trees  have 
been  cut  off"  the  wall,  besides  other  trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  Their 
green-house  was  also  broke  into,  and  much  damage  done.  I  am  sorry 
to  add,  that  as  yet  we  have  no  clue  to  the  detection  of  the  wicked  mon- 
ster, although  diligent  research  is  making." — Conds. 

IpomcB^a  riibro  ccerulea. — We  had  but  just  finished  the  paragraph  in 
our  last,  and  sent  it  to  press,  in  which  we  mentioned  this  plant  as  figured 
in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  stated  that  it  would  probably  suc- 
ceed in  the  open  air,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cohce^a,  when, 
in  looking  over  a  late  number  of  Loudon's  Magazine,  the  following  met 
our  eye: — "  Many  persons  are  deterred  from  cultivating  this  beautiful 
plant,  from  the  idea  that  it  requires  a  stove  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  nothing  could  be  more  splendid  than 
the  blossoms  on  a  plant  which  I  had  last  summer,  in  a  pot  in  the  open 
air.  Three  or  four  large  magnificent  blossoms,  of  a  most  brilliant  ul- 
tramarine blue,  expanded  every  morning  for  three  weeks,  dying  off  a 
pale  pink;  and  in  the  end  the  plant  produced  several  pods  of  ripe  seeds. 
It  was  raised  in  heat,  and  trained  up  a  slight  frame,  but  received  no  far- 
ther culture,  except  occasional  watermg." — We  certainly  hope  that  it 
will  soon  be  introduced. — lb. 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 


Rediscovery  of  the  Scolopendrium  offi.cinm-uni. — We  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  announce  to  you  the  rediscovery  of  this  fine  fern,  first  described 
as  being  found  in  North  America  by  Pursh,  who  gave  as  his  locality 
Onondago,  N.  Y.  Never  having  been  seen  since  by  any  later  botanist 
in  any  part  of  the  Union,  it  was  doubted  by  some  whether  that  distin- 
guished collector  had  himself  found  it:  though  from  his  accuracy  and 
the  peculiar  distinctness  of  S.  oflicinarum,  such  a  doubt  was  scarcely 
justifiable.  The  matter  is  now,  however,  quite  set  at  rest  by  Professor 
Torrey,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune,  a  short  time  since,  to  find  it  in 
considerable  abundance  at  Chittengo  Falls,  N.  Y.,  probably  in  the 
neighborhood,  if  not  in  the  same  locality,  where  it  was  found  by  Pursh 
himself.  Professor  Torrey  found  it  growing  in  small  tufts  on  the  pre- 
cipitous sides  of  lime-rocks,  in  secluded  situations,  and,  through  his 
kindness,  we  have  been  favored  with  a  number  of  the  living  jplants, 
which  we  shall  be  happy  to  produce  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  natural- 
ist who  may  be  desirous  of  convincing  himself  of  its  genuineness  as  a 
native  of  North  America.  Having  been  only  found  at  one  locality  on 
the  continent,  it  may  still  be  considered  with  the  beautiful  Lygodium 
palmatum,  and  the  delicate  Schizse'a  pusilla  of  Quaker's  Bridge,  N.  J., 
as  one  of  the  rarest  of  our  indigenous  plants. — A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic 
Garden  and  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Poinstttia.  pulcherrima,  Dr.  Graham's  new  name  for  our  splendid 
euphorbia,  which  he  has  lately  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Journal,  is  a  just  and  well  merited  compliment  to  our  esteemed 
minister  to  Mexico,  Mr.  Poinsett,  through  whose  exertions  it  was  first 
placed  m  the  hands  of  our  cultivators.     In  strict  justice,  however,  we 
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suspect  that  Rafinesque's  name,  Pleuradena  coccinea,  is  entitled  to  the 
precedence,  it  having  been  published  more  than  a  year  past.  For  the 
description,  see  his  Jltlantic  Journal,  p.  182. — A.  J.  D. 

Campanula  pyramidalis  hardy. — This  beautiful  plant  is  now  in  full 
bloom  in  our  flower  border,  where  it  has  been  standing  ever  since  it  was 
sown  from  seed,  two  years  since.  It  has  attained  the  height  of  about 
two  feet,  and  has  four  spikes  of  flowers,  on  each  of  which  are  expand- 
ed eight  or  ten  blossoms.  We  believe  this  species  of  Campanula  has 
always  been  considered  tender,  requiring  the  shelter  of  a  green-house 
or  frame  through  the  winter;  and  generally  grown  in  pots.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  the  plants  will  grow  e()ually  as  well  in  the  open  air,  and 
stand  our  wmters,  as  the  common  blue-bell.  Cultivated  in  pots,  they 
make  an  elegant  show,  and,  when  grown  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  as 
we  have  seen  them,  they  are  conspicuous  plants  to  decorate  green- 
houses in  the  summer  season,  as  mentioned  by  us  in  our  last.  We 
hope  to  see  them  in  every  garden. —  Conds. 

Vanack  Cabbage. — This  fine  cabbage,  which  is  but  little  known  in 
this  country,  is  deseiwing  of  extensive  cultivation.  It  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely early,  but  is  a  fine  looking  cabbage,  and  possesses  the  excellent 
qualities  of  tenderness  and  fine  flavor.  Seeds  of  this  variety,  sown  on 
the  3d  of  June,  came  to  full  maturity  early  in  August.  We  presented 
a  fine  head  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  last  season, 
which  was  produced  in  our  garden,  in  the  hope  that  many  of  our  mar- 
ket gardeners  would  be  induced,  from  some  notice  they  might  take  of 
it,  to  try  it  for  an  early  crop,  in  preference  to  the  Early  York  or  Early 
Dutch;  but  from  some  cause  it  was  only  noticed  as  presented  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  without  scarcely  any  remarks  in  regard  to  its  quali- 
ties. We  hope  another  season  that  it  will  be  more  extensively  cultiva- 
ted: it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  in  England,  and  from  what  we 
know  and  have  seen  of  it,  we  can  highly  recommend  it  for  its  excel- 
lency.— lb. 

Bolmer's  Washington  Plum. — The  finest  specimens  of  this  very  su- 
perior plum  that  we  have  ever  seen,  have  been  lately  presented  at  one 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  weekly  exhibitions.  They 
were  grown  in  the  city,  and  were  from  the  garden  of  E.  Crufts,  Esq. 
We  can  only  attribute  the  cause  of  their  extraordinary  beauty  to  theii* 
being  cultivated  in  the  city;  the  side  next  the  sun  was  of  a  fine  blush 
color,  resembling  more  the  rich  tints  of  a  peach  than  a  plum.  Mr. 
Crufts  has  annually,  we  believe,  sent  specimens  of  this  plum  to  the  So- 
ciety for  exhibition. — lb. 

Variation  in  time  of  the  flowering  of  the  Cereus  grandiflbrus. — 
We  were  some  time  since  informed  by  Mr.  Haggerston,  gardener  to 
J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place,  that  a  flower  of  this  splendid  plant 
opened  in  the  collection  there  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
When  he  entered  the  green-house,  the  blossom  had  just  expanded,  in 
which  state  it  remained  for  an  hour  or  more  in  full  beauty :  it  then 
began  to  fade,  and  was  soon  closed  forever.  We  do  not  recollect  of 
ever  reading  of  such  a  deviation  from  the  usual  time  of  flowering  of 
this  plant;  and  from  what  cause  it  arose,  we  cannot  conjecture.  It  is  a 
singular  anomaly  in  vegetation,  and  worthy  of  record. — lb. 

The  Young  Hyson  Tea  Plant. — We  have  received,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storrs,  of  Walpole,  a  few  seeds  of  the  tea  plant, 
of  which  so  much  has  lately  been  said  in  the  newspapers,  and  noticed 
by  us  at  p.  274.  It  is  not  the  tea  shrub  of  the  Chinese,  which  produces 
very  large  seeds,  but  probably  some  indigenous  herbaceous  plant,  as  far 
removed  from  the  Thea  family  as  the  common  sage  of  our  gardens. 
The  appearance  of  the  seeds  is  very  much  like  the  prickly  spinach.  We 
shall  sow  them  in  respect  to  the  khidness  of  the  donor,  but  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  show  the  ignorance  of  the  person  who  could  publish  to 
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the  world  the  success  he  had  experienced  in  propagating  the  tea  shrub, 
when,  in  fact,  it  was  no  other  than  some  wild  plant,  which  the  least  bo- 
tanical knowledge  Avould  have  convinced  him  to  the  contrary. — lb. 

New  York  Horticultural  Society. — This  Society,  which  has  lately 
elected  Dr.  Torrey  for  their  president,  was  to  have  held  a  ci'and  exhi- 
bition of  flowers  and  fruits  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the 
28th,  29th  and  30th  of  September.  They  have  now,  for  both  their  pub- 
lic and  private  exhibitions,  the  splendid  rooms,  just  finished,  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  in  Broadway.  We  hope  that 
some  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  or  the  secretary  of  the  Society, 
will  forward  us  an  account  of  the  fine  things  exhibited. — lb, 

Jlcclimization  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry. — M.  E.  de  Wael,  an  amateur 
horticulturist,  of  Antwerp,  who  is  now  on  a  tour  through  this  country 
for  botanical  purposes,  has  communicated  to  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  the  method  of  managing  the  plants  in  Belgium,  and 
suggests  that  if  a  similar  treatment  was  pursued  here,  it  might  possibly 
result  in  their  acclimization.  The  following  is  the  paper  alluded  to: — 
"  Since  I  have  been  in  this  country  I  have  heard  of  several  complaints, 
chiefly  from  the  Hartford  mulberry  tree  planters,  of  the  difliculty  expe- 
rienced the  last  two  years  in  making  the  Morns  multicaulis  stand  your 
winters  well. 

"  This  kind  of  mulberry  is  easily  acclimated,  if  a  proper  mode  of  cul- 
ture be  adopted  in  the  places  where  it  is  planted. 

"  In  Belgium,  the  winters,  notwithstanding  they  are  not  so  severe  as 
yours,  often  give  us  great  trouble,  and  the  influence  of  the  cold  was  re- 
peatedly experienced  on  these  mulberries,  which  were  often  killed  down 
to  the  roots. 

"  The  late  J.  Lc  Candele,  of  Humbeck,  near  Brussels,  suggested  the 
idea  of  having  different  modes  of  experiment  adopted  in  distant  places. 
And  the  one  which  proved  most  efficient,  was  to  cut  down  yearly  the 
JViorus  multicaulis,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  willows  in  a 
Salictum,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  few  inches  above  the  soil,  and  to  cover  the 
remaining  trunk  with  dead  leaves;  in  three  or  four  years,  the  roots  being 
stout  enough,  they  did  not  require  any  more  covering.  From  the  buds 
preserved  on  the  plants,  fine  and  hardy  shoots  came  forth,  giving  larger 
and  more  lively  leaves  to  feed  the  silk-worms  upon. 

"  It  has  been  since  stated  to  me,  in  a  letter  from  Batavia  (island  of 
Java),  that  this  mode  of  culture  is  much  in  use  near  Manilla  and  in 
China,  not  on  account  of  the  cold,  but  in  order  to  keep  the  Morns  in  a 
shrubby  state,  which  affbi'ds  greater  facility  for  gathering  the  leaves  in 
the  season  when  desired.  Thex'e  the  mulbeny  seems  to  be  planted  in 
fields  as  Indian  corn  is  here;  in  the  fall  of  the  year  the  plants  are  de- 
prived of  their  branches,  the  number  of  which  is  continually  increasing, 
and  growing  in  one  season  from  five  to  eight  feet,  which  growth  is  fully 
equalled  by  our  own.  I  would  advise  a  similar  experiment  in  this  state : 
it  might,  perhaps,  answer  well." 

We  hope  this  method  will  be  fully  tried. — lb. 

The  Scarlet  Runner  Bean. — Dr.  Lindley  has  stated  that  the  plants 
have  tuberous  roots,  which  may  be  taken  up  on  the  approach  of  frost, 
and  protected  in  a  dry  cellar  through  the  winter.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  whether  this  experiment  has  ever  been  tried  by  our  ama- 
teurs or  practical  gardeners.''  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  the  roots  can 
be  preserved,  that  a  great  crop  of  beans  might  be  obtained  the  second 
season,  as  the  vines  would  come  forward  much  earlier.  I  have  not  any 
planted  this  season,  but  I  offer  these  few  suggestions  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  your  numerous  readers  may  try  the  experiment. — An  Ama- 
teur, Aug:  31,  1836. 
Dahlia  Roots. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  the  best  mode  of 
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preserving  dahlia  roots  through  the  winter?  If  I  recollect  right,one  of  your 
correspondents  in  your  first  volume  promised  some  remarks  in  rejrard 
to  the  taking  up  and  preserving  the  roots.  These  have  never  yet  met 
my  eye.  He  will  confer  an  especial  favor  by  giving  me  a  few  hints  in 
regard  to  the  proper  manner  in  which  it  should  be  done. —  Yours,  S., 
Sept.  3,  1836. 

Cultivation  of  the  Fig  Tree. — We  have  often  wondered  why  this 
very  delicious  fruit  was  not  more  generally  cultivated  in  this  country, 
particularly  at  the  south.  The  trees  can  as  easily  be  grown  as  the 
grape  vine;  and  we  believe  that  information  is  only  wanted  to  induce 
persons  to  grow  them.  It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  that  we  present 
the  following  notice  to  our  readers.  Eliphalet  Averell,  Esq.,  of  Hart- 
ford, has  succeeded  in  their  cultivation,  and  the  method  he  has  pursued 
is  as  follows: — "Mr.  Averill  lays  down  the  branches  in  June,  which 
form  roots  and  grow  luxuriantly.  Immediately  after  the  leaves  fall  off 
in  autumn,  and  before  hard  frosts  destroy  their  vitality,  he  lays  them 
down  and  covers  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  at  least  a  foot.  In  order 
that  a  part  of  the  roots  may  retain  their  original  position  in  the  earth, 
and  be  ready  to  furnish  nourishment  early  the  ensuing  spring,  he  loosens 
the  roots  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  and  leaves  those  on  the  other  undis- 
turbed— taking  care  that  those  loosened  are  not  mutilated  or  otherwise 
injured.  He  then  bends  the  branches  over  those  roots  that  are  left  in 
the  ground,  fastens  them  with  pegs,  and  covers  both  roots  and  branches 
with  mellow  earth  to  the  depth  above  stated.  In  this  condition  he 
leaves  them  till  the  middle  of  May,  or  the  first  of  June,  according  to  the 
forwardness  or  backwardness  of  the  season,  and  then  uncovers  them — 
sets  them  upright,  and  supports  them  with  props,  to  keep  them  in  aright 
position.  By  repeating  this  process  every  winter,  he  has  succeeded  in 
preserving  his  trees  till  they  have  attained  a  good  size,  and  produce 
fruit  in  perfection  and  abundance." — (Silk  Culiurist.) 


Arti  IV.    Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  August  Wth. — Exhibited.  Fruits  :  from  R.  Manning, 
Rousselet  hatif,  of  Coxe,  Fine  Gold  of  Summer,  Green  Chisel,  Robine, 
or  August  muscat  pears,  and  a  kind  the  name  unknown;  the  Rousselet 
hitif  is  an  excellent  early  fruitj  with  a  rich  musky  flavor.  From  E.  Bart- 
Ictt,  Italian  damask  plums,  a  very  good  early  fruit,  of  fine  appearance. 
From  S.  Downer,  Fine  Gold  of  Summer,  Bloodgood  pears,  and  anoth- 
er variety,  the  name  unknown;  the  Bloodgood  pear  is  a  fruit  of  medium 
size,  rather  handsome  appearance,  and  of  good  flavor;  Sopsavine  or 
Shropshirevine,  and  Juneating  apples,  the  latter  an  excellent  early 
fruit;  also  a  small  variety  of  plum,  the  name  unknown.  From  James 
Wentworth,  Cambridgeport,  apricots.  From  T.  Mason,  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Sweet  Water  grapes. 

August  27 /A. — Exhibited.  From  the  garden  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq., 
by  his  gardener  Mr.  Haggerston,  Crinum  amabile.  Hibiscus  libsa  si- 
nensis, var.  rubra  and  carnea,  iVerium  Oleander  and  O.  var.  splendens, 
Combretum  purpiireum,  Passiflora  alata,  Allamanda  cathartica,  Cerbe- 
ra  theveta,  Ipomse^a  g-ossypiifolia,  Gesnera  corymbosa,  Eschscholtzia 
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cr6cea,  Zinnia  ^legans  var.  coccinea;  also  a  variety  of  dahlias,  among 
■which  were,  Granta,  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Jason,  Emperor  of  the  Yel- 
lows, Countess  of  Liverpool,  &c.;  flowers  of  a  beautiful  double  althaea, 
from  China,  were  also  exhibited,  some  notice  of  which  will  be  found  in 
another  pase.  From  S.  Sweetser,  a  variety  of  dahlias,  viz: — Laura, 
Loveley's  Earl  Grey,  Jason,  Cassina,  King  of  the  Yellows,  Granta,  Rose 
d' Amour,  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  &c.;  also  fine  double  China  asters,  and 
elegant  specimens  of  the  Laraarque  rose.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  Charles- 
town,  dahlias,  viz: — Cedo  Nulli,  Angelina,  Picta  formosissima  and 
Granta.  From  S.  Waliier,  Euphorbia  corollata,  Lathyrus  grandiflo- 
rus,  violas,  phloxes,  larkspurs,  and  several  kinds  of  dahlias. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  dahlias,  viz: — Hermione,  Wells's  Zarah,  Wid- 
nall's  Venus,  Jupiter,  Coronet,  Beauty  of  Sheffield,  Camelliaflora  alba, 
Widnall's  King  of  dahlias.  Queen  Bess,  Cedo  Nulli,  Widnall's  Rising 
Sun,  Douglas's  Criterion,  &c.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  dahhas; — Vis- 
countess Beresford,  Chandler's  Magnificent,  Cross's  Yellow,  Inwood's 
Ariel,  Cedo  Nulli,  Jupiter,  Lady  Fordwich,  Metropolitan  Calypso, 
Widnall's  Rising  Sun,  Brown's  Ophelia,  &c.:  also,  iVerium  Oleander 
var.  alba  plena,  spectabile,  simplici  and  aurantiaca.  From  T,  Mason, 
Hoya  carnosa,  Ferbena  chanipedrifolia,  Gladiolus  blandus,  J'xia  viridi- 
flora,  Lantana  camara.  Plumbago  capensis,  Bignonia  radicans,  roses, 
and  several  kinds  of  dahlias. 

Fruits:  from  E.  M.  Richards,  Red  Juneating,  Shropshirevine,  Early 
Bow,  Early  Harvest,  and  Curtis's  Early  Striped  apples;  also  a  variety 
without  a  name.  From  R.  Manning,  Skinless,  Summer  Melting,  and 
Bellissime  d'Ete  pears;  also,  Calville  rouge  d'Ete,  Red  Astrachan,  and 
Summer  Rose  apples,  the  latter  excellent,  and  Italian  Damask  plums. 
From  E.  Vose,  Red  Juneating,  Shropshirevine  or  Sops  of  Wine,  and  Ear- 
ly Harvest  apples.  From  S.  Pond,  Apricot,  Duane's  Purple,  Catalo- 
liian,  Corse's  Nota  Bene,  and  seedling  (?)  plums.  From  James  Eustis, 
South  Reading,  Simond  Sweeting  apples.  From  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq., 
a  fine  Persian  melon,  of  the  green  fleshed  class,  a  first-rate  fruit. 

Sept.  3d. — Exhibited,  From  S.  Walker,  several  varieties  of  dahlias, 
viz : — Brown's  Desdemona,  Lady  Milton,  Neptune,  Ophelia,  Douglas's 
Augusta,  Slc;  also,  Valeriana  rubra  Salvia  fulgens,  Dracocephalum 
virginianum,  phloxes,  althaeas,  &c.  Mr.  Walker  presented  two  seed- 
ling dahlias,  rais  ;d  by  Mr.  John  Richardson,  of  Dorchester,  which  were 
very  handsome  flowers;  the  parent,  we  believe,  was  Widnall's  Perfec- 
tion. From  S.  R.  Johnson,  dahlias,  viz: — Angelina,  Guido,  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson, Lady  Fordwich,  Cedo  Nulli,  and  Ophelia.  From  S.  Sweetser, 
a  variety  of  dahlias,  as  follows: — Widnall's  Village  Maid,  Lady  Gran- 
ville, Priestley's  Enchantress,  Beauty  of  Salem,  King  of  the  Whites, 
Laura,  Beauty  of  Sheffield,  &c.;  also  double  asters. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  forty  varieties  of  dahlias,  viz : — King  of  the  dahlias, 
Widnall's  Venus,  Wells's  Zarah,  Metropolitan  Perfection,  Urania,  Lady 
Fordwich,  Metropolitan  Calypso,  Mrs.  Gen.  Grosvenor,  Beauty  of 
Sheffield,  Widnall's  Emperor,  Apollo,  and  Black  Prince,  King  of  the 
Whites,  Albion,  Douglas's  Criterion,  Rising  Sun,  Coronet,  &c.  &c.  ; 
also.  Campanula  carpatica,  Zinm'a  elegans  var.  coccinea.  Phlox  cord^- 
ta,  decussata  alba,  and  americana,  and  the  Yellow  Sweet  Sultan. 
From  T.  Mason,  Lychnis  chalcedonica  flore  pleno,  Lathyrus  grandiflo- 
rus,  Stevia  serrata,  Bignonza  radicans,  Celsia  cretica,  statices,  phloxes, 
&c.,  and  dahlias  of  several  sorts. 

Fruits:  From  Messrs.  C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  by 
Mr.  Manning,  fine  specimens  of  several  kinds  of  plums  were  presented, 
viz: — Red  Gage,  Purple  Gage,  Scarlet  Gage,  Flushing  Gage,  Cruger's 
Seedling,  Violet  Pedrigon,  Kirke's,  and  a  seedling  from  the  Bolmar 
Washington,  a  fine  variety;  the  fruit  committee  of  the  society  named 
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this  Downing's  Seedling;  the  Purple  Gage  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  Reine  Claude  Violet  of  the  Fom.  Mag.,  and  the  Flushing  Gage  the 
same  as  the  Imperial.  From  E.  Vose,  Red  Juneating,  Shropshirevine, 
and  Lady  Haley's  Nonsuch  apples;  Green  Gage,  Imperial  or  White 
Gage,  and  Corse's  Nota  Bene  plums.  From  &.  Downer,  Williams's 
Favorite,  and  River  apples,  also  the  Yellow  or  Amber  Siberian,  large 
Siberian,  and  small  Siberian  crab  apples;  an  unknown  variety  of  pear. 
From  Judge  Jackson,  Brookline,  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  From  E. 
Cruft,  Boston,  Bolmar  Washington  plums.  From  J.  Balch,  Black 
Prince,  French  purple,  and  Blanquette  grapes,  all  fine  specimens.  From 
R.  Manning,  Drap  d'Or,  Orleans,  and  Precoce  de  Tours  plums,  and 
Bloodgood  pears.  From  S.  Pond,  White  Gage,  Duane's  Purple,  and 
Corse's  Nota  Bene  plums;  also  Skinless  pears.  From  E.  M.  Richards, 
Catherine  peai's.  From  J.  Leonard,  Taunton,  English  Red  Cheek  ap- 
ples. From  C.  Cowing,  Williams's  Favorite  apples.  From  S.  Phipps, 
a  variety  of  plum,  the  name  unknown.  From  Capt.  W.  Clapp,  Dor- 
chester, Clapp  pears. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day.  A  committee 
of  arrangements  was  chosen  to  prepare  for  an  exhibition  by  the  Society. 

Read.  A  letter  from  E.  T.  Andrews,  Esq.  of  Dorchester,  accompa- 
nied with  the  present  of  a  volume  to  the  library, 

Sept.  lOth. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Walker,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  Salvia 
fiilgens,  phloxes,  China  astei's,  larkspurs,  marygolds,  and  dahlias,  vizi- 
Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Lady  Foi'dwich,  atropurpurea.  Lord  Liverpool, 
Miss  Pelham,  &c.;  also,  two  specimens  of  Mr.  Richardson's  seedlings. 
From  the  Botanic  Garden,  by  Mr.  Carter,  Gentiiina  saponaria,  Draco- 
cephalum  virginianum,  jRosa  bracteata,  and  a  variety  of  dahlias,  viz : — 
Queen  of  dahlias,  .>2nemonefl6ra  striata,  King  of  the  Whites,  Widnall's 
Phyllis,  Douglas's  Augusta,  &c.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  dahlias  of  seve- 
ral kinds,  among  which  were,  Lady  Fordwich,  Cedo  NuUi,!  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson, Guido,  Angelina,  Harris's  Fulminans,  and  Duchess  of  Bedford. 

From  S.  Sweetser,  a  variety  of  dahlias,  including  Lady  Campbell, 
Laura,  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Granta,  Priestley's  Enchantress,  Othello, 
Enchanter,  Perfection,  &c.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  large  number  of 
dahlias,  viz: — Hermione,  Widnall's  Venus,  Black  Prince,  Emperor, 
Coronet  and  King  of  dahlias,  Metropolitan  Calypso,  Widnall's  Clio 
and  Paris,  Village  Maid,  Douglas's  Criterion,  Rising  Sun,  Sulphurea 
excelsa.  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  Negro  Boy,  Queen  Bess,  &c.;  also, 
scarlet  zinnias,  double  asters,  MUdia  elegans,  and  several  kinds  of 
phloxes. 

Fruits: — From  S.  E.  Coues,  Portsmouth,  presented  by  Hovey  &  Co., 
seedling  apples;  a  very  excellent  variety,  and  deserving  of  a  name. 
From  R.  Manning,  Dearborn's  Seedling  pear,  and  a  kind  the  name 
unknown;  also,  Brevoort's  Purple  Washington,  Bolmar's  Washington, 
Grosse  Reine  Claude,  Byfield  and  Prince's  Imperial  Gage  plums:  the 
Byfield  is  a  very  productive  variety,  and  a  pretty  looking  fruit.  From 
S.  Pond,  Magnum  Bonum,  Green  Gage,  Smith's  Orleans,  Duane's 
Purple,  Prince's  Imperial  Gage  and  Seedling  (?)  plums.  From  E. 
Vose,  Bolmar's  Washington  plums  ;  also.  Lady  Haley's  Nonsuch 
apple.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Early  Sweeting,  Gilliflower,  Curtis's 
Early  Striped,  Lady  Haley's  Nonsuch,  Porter,  Benoni,  Wait's  Early, 
Red  and  Green  Sweeting,  Shropshirevine,  Red  Juneating,  Early  Har- 
vest, Early  Bough,  and  the  Summer  Pearmain  apples,  and  tAVO  sorts 
without  names:  the  Summer  Pearmain  is  a  fine  fruit;  also,  pears,  the 
names  unknown.  From  E,  Crufts,  Bolmar's  Washington  plum.  From 
S.  R.  Johnson,  White  Gage,  Prince's  Imperial  Gage,  and  Bolmar's 
Washington  plum. 

September  nth. — Exhibited.   From  S.  Sweetser,  Gloxinia  maculJita, 
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CobceV  scandens,  and  dahlias,  viz: — Maid  of  the  Mill,  Beauty  of  Shef- 
field, Yellow  Turban,  Widnall's  Hebe  (?),  Othello,  Granta,  Village 
Maid,  Springfield  Rival  and  Enchanter,  Jaune  Insurmountable,  Beauty 
of  Salem,  Priestley's  Enchantress,  &,c;  also,  fine  double  asters.  From 
S.  R.  Johnson,  several  dahlias,  including  Cedo  Nulli,  Guido,  Angelina, 
Lady  Fordwich,  Harris's  Fulminans,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  and  Granta. 
From  T.  Mason,  Plumbago  capensis,  Celsi'a  cretica,  Dracocephalum 
virginianum,  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  salvias,  double  asters,  and  a  num- 
ber of  dahlias. 

From  T.  Lee,  Calampelis  scabra,  Maurandya  Barclay<ina,  (Enoth^- 
ra  bifrons,  JV/alope  trifida  var.  grandiflora.  Zinnia  elegans  var.  coc- 
cinea,  Salvia  involucrata,  and  two  varieties  of  dahlias,  viz: — Alice 
Grey  and  Hanoverian  Stripe.  From  the  Botanic  Garden,  by  Mr.  W. 
Carter,  Hibiscus  palustris,  Passiflora  alata,  Ammobium  alatum,  calceo- 
larias, phloxes,  salvias,  &c.,  and  dahlias,  viz  : — Douglas's  Aus;usta, 
Ophelia,  Loveley's  Earl  Grey,  Belladonna,  Hanoverian  Stripe,  King  of 
the  Whites,  anemoneflora  striata,  &c.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  dahlias  in 
great  variety,  of  which  a  few  were  Widnall's  Venus,  Wells's  Pindaris, 
Bride  of  Abjalos,  Metropolitan  Perfection,  Wells's  Penelope,  Zarah  and 
Dictator,  Hermione,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Rising  Sun,  Mrs.  Gen.  Grosve- 
nor,  Widnall's  Clio,  Phyllis  and  Perfection,  Metropolitan  Perfection, 
and  Calypso,  Emperor,  Black  Prince,  Urania,  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  &c. 

Fruits: — From  E.  M.  Richards,  Grisse  Bonne  (Coxe),  Harvard  and 
Great  Mogul  pears;  also,  Benoni  and  Orange  Sweeting  apples.  From 
R.  Manning,  Julienne,  Summer  Franc  Real,  Surpasse  St.  Germain, 
Valee  Franche,  and  Summer  Rose  pears:  the  Franc  Real  and  Surpasse 
St.  Germain  are  very  superior  fruits,  and  stand  first  among  the  summer 
pears;  also,  fine  specimens  of  the  German  Prune.  From  B.  V.  French, 
Garden  Royal,  Dutch  Codlin,  Porter,  and  a  native  sweet  apple  called 
the  Gideon.  From  Dr.  Ford,  of  Alna,  Me.,  by  Wm.  Kenrick,- Early 
Harvest,  Hinkley  Sweeting,  Pomme  de  Roi,  Lewis's  Early,  Roxbury, 
Doggett,  and  Haley  apples.  From  Mr.  Vandyne,  Cambridgeport, 
Smith's  Orleans  and  White  Gage  plums.  From  T.  Mason,  Brugnon 
Nectarines,  very  handsome.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  peaches  raised  on 
plants  in  pots;  also,  Walker's  Long  Green  cucumber,  a  new  and  supe- 
rior kind:  this  specimen  was  twenty  inches  in  length. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Society  Cav.  Doct.  Vincent  Tinio,  director  of 
the  horticultural  garden  at  Palermo,  was  chosen  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  took  place  on  Saturday,  the 
24th  of  September,  at  the  Artists'  Gallery  in  Summer-street.  The  dis- 
play of  fruits  and  flowers  was  very  good,  ahhough  the  unpropitious 
season  had  led  us  to  anticipate  otherwise.  Of  dahlias,  a  more  gor- 
geous and  magnificent  show  was  never  made  by  the  Society.  The  ex- 
hibition was  only  intended  for  one  day,  and  not  so  great  exertions  were 
made  by  the  members  as  at  the  show  last  year;  still  the  quantity  was 
but  little  less,  and  the  specimens  in  many  instances  superior.  We  had 
not  the  opportunity  to  note  down  all  we  wished,  but  the  following  ac- 
count, as  far  as  regards  the  floral  part,  enumerates  all  of  much  impor- 
tance : — 

From  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  Watertown,  very  fine  specimens  of  Com- 
bretum  purpureum,  Crinum  amabile,  iVerium  odorata  var.  splendens, 
Amaryllis  Belladonna,  Phaseolus  Caracdlla,  Passiflora  alata,  and  a  large 
number  of  dahlias  and  other  flowers,  which  were  wreathed  around  a 
grape  vine  in  a  pot,  in  a  bearing  state.  From  Mr,  Wm.  E.  Carter,  of 
the  Botanic  Garden,  several  beautiful  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  a  great 
number  of  fine  dahlias,  among  which  we  noticed  of  good  specimens, 
Beauty  of  Salem,  Satropa,  Springfield  Rival,  Countess  of  Liverpool, 
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Brown's  Ophelia,  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Loveley's  Earl  Grey  and  Miss 
Pelham.  From  M.  P. Wilder,  Esq. ,  Hedychium  Gu.rdnenunum  and  Glox- 
inia maculata  in  pots;  also,  specimens  of  Nerine  sarniensis,  Amaryllis 
Belladonna,  Ornithogalum  aiireum;  a  fine  plant  of  the  Angelina  dalilia 
in  a  pot,  with  sixteen  or  seventeen  blossoms  expanded;  also,  many  other 
varieties,  of  which  we  noticed  as  follows: — Brown's  Ophelia,  Wells's 
Paragon,  Inwood's  Ariel,  Douglas's  Glory,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Wells's 
Zarah,  Urania,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  King  of  dahlias,  Douglas's  Criterion, 
Hermione,  Jupiter,  Rising  Sun,  Aurantia  speciosissima,  and  the  Queen 
of  dahlias;  new  scarlet  zinnias,  Campanula  pyramidalis,  and  a  num- 
ber of  pretty  seedling  pansies. 

From  S.  Sweetser,  fine  double  asters,  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  a 
large  variety  of  dahlias;  among  them  we  noticed  of  good  specimens, 
King  of  dahlias.  Beauty  of  Surrey,  Priestley's  Enchantress,  Village 
Maid,  Granta,  Aurantia  speciosissima,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Widnall's 
Emperor,  King  of  Yellows,  Negro  Boy,  Springfield  Rival,  Loveley's 
Earl  Grey,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Jason,  Beauty  of  Salem,  Widnall's 
Enchanter,  &c.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  fine  dahlias,  among  which  wertr 
Cedo  NuUi,  Brown's  Ophelia,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Wilmot's  Superb,  Lady 
Fordwich,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Harris's  Fulminans,  Garnier's  Princess 
Victoria,  Guido,  Agrippina  and  Emperor  of  the  Yellows.  From  T. 
Mason,  several  large  and  elegant  bouquets  and  dahlias,  viz: — Granta, 
Village  Maid,  King  of  the  Whites,  Jason,  Picta,  Dennissi,  Transcen- 
dant,  &c. 

From  Hovey  &.  Co.,  bouquets  of  flowers,  a  large  number  of  superb 
double  asters,  and  a  great  variety  of  dahlias;  those  most  beautiful  and 
rare  were  Hermione,  Wells's  Zarah,  Widnall's  Venus,  Urania,  BrcAV- 
er's  Rival  King,  Metropolitan  Perfection  and  Calypso,  Coronet,  Beauty 
of  Sheffield,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Wells's  Penelope,  and 
Pindaris,  Beauty  of  Camberwell,  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Village  Maid, 
Widnall's  Paris  and  Queen  of  dahlias.  Lady  Fordwich,  Douglas's 
Criterion,  Rising  Sun,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  Widnall's  Emperor  and 
Black  Px'ince,  Countess  of  Cork,  Widnall's  Clio,  Camelliaflora  alba, 
&-C.,  &c.  From  S.  Walker,  several  fine  pansies,  Tigridia  pavonia, 
Delphinium  sinensis,  Argemone  mexicana,  Funkia  subcordata,  Salvia 
fulgens,  new  scarlet  zinnias,  pinks,  &c.;  several  bouquets  and  a  num- 
ber of  fine  dahlias,  among  which  were  Lady  Milton,  BroAvn's  Ophelia, 
Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Liverpool,  Queen  of  dahlias,  Granta, 
Agrippina,  Beauty  of  Salem,  Springfield  Rival,  &c. 

From  Wm.  VVales,  Dorchester,  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton,  dahlias  and  bouquets.  From  S. 
Phipps,  Dorchester,  bouquets  of  flowers.  Flowei's  were  also  contrib- 
uted by  other  members  of  the  Society. 

The  pot  of  grapes  from  the  garden  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  at  Bel- 
mont Place,  was  very  beautifully  decorated  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Hag- 
gerston. 

Fruits: — Of  the  fruits,  the  pears  were  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  num- 
ber of  new  sorts  (upwards  of  seventy),  contributed  by  that  indefatiga- 
ble amateur  of  this  fruit,  Mr.  Manning,  was  immense.  Some  fine  spe- 
cimens of  the  White  Nice  grape  were  sent  by  Mr.  Tidd,  of  Roxbury.  . 

From  R.  Manning,  pears,  as  follows  : — Autumn  Superb,  Belle  et 
Bonne,  Belle  Lucrative,  Saunders'  Beurre,  Coffin's  Virgalieu,  Beurre 
Diel,  Colmar  Souverain,  Colmar  Sabine,  Passe  Colmar,  Ca])sheaf, 
Gansel's  Bergamott,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Rose,  Bezi  Vaet,  Bezi  de 
Chaumontelle,  Iron  or  Black,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Bleeker's  Mea- 
dow, Bufl^im,  Wilkinson,  Washington,  Bowdoin,  Capiaumont,  Cattil- 
lac.  Gushing,  Doyenne  Gris,  Doyenne  Blanc  or  St.  Michael,  Glout 
Morceau,  Beurr^  Von  Marum,  'Echasserie,   Sucre  Vert,  Henry  IV., 
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Sylvanche  Vert,  Thompsons,  Green  Pear  of  Yair,  Jalousie,  Louis 
Bonne,  Naumkeag,  Newtown,  Virgalieu,  Remsens,  Marie  Louise, 
Verte  Longue,  Napoleon,  Pope's  Quaker,  Orange  d'hiver,  Raymond, 
Rousselet  de  Rheims,  Summer  Thorn,  Fulton,  Beurre  de  Bollwiller, 
Malinoise,  La  Bonne,  Princess  d'Orange,  Styrian,  St.  Ghislain,  and 
many  sorts  unnamed  ;  also,  Fall  Harvey,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and 
Rambour  Gris  or  Franc  apples.  From  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Hag- 
gerston,fine  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears;  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat 
of  Lunel,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  White  Frontignac,  and  Black  St. 
Peter's  grapes. 

From  Col.  Perkins,  by  Mr.  Cowan,  fine  grapes,  nectarines  and 
peaches,  viz: — Murray's  and  Broomfield  nectarines;  Noblesse,  and  New 
Royal  George  peaches;  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Frontignac,  Grizzly 
Frontignac,  Black  St.  Peters,  Frankindael,  White  Hamburgh,  White 
Chasselas  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes.  From  E.  Vose,  Esq., 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Roi  de  Wirtemberg,  Lewis,  Andrews,  Urban- 
iste.  Vert  Longue,  and  Napoleon  pears  ;  Grosse  Mignonne  peaches, 
exceedingly  fine.  From  Wm.  Oliver,  Swan's  Egg,  Brocas  Bergamot, 
Seckel,  St.  Ghislain,  and  Harvard  pears. 

From  E.  Bartlett,  fine  specimens  of  pears,  viz: — Napoleon,  Marie 
Louise,  Capiaumont  (.')  Sylvanche  Vert,  Culotte  de  Suisse,  Andrews, 
Seckel,  Johonnot,  and  Gushing  pears;  Porter,  Hawthornden,  and  other 
apples.  From  Gen.  Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnfield,  Porter  apples;  also, 
Capiaumont  (?),  and  Burgomeester  pears.  From  B.  V.  French,  Gra- 
venstein,  Ruggles,  Monstrous  Bellflower,  Dutch  Codlin,  and  other 
apples.  From  Wm.  Kenrick,  Beurre  de  Bollwiller  pears.  From  J. 
A.  Kenrick,  Harvard,  Seckel,  and  Andrews  pears:  Hempstock  and 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch  apples. 

From  J.  Tidd,  Roxbury,  Grizzly  Tokay,  Black  Harrisburgh,  and 
White  Nice  grapes:  one  of  the  clusters  of  the  latter  weighed  six  pounds 
three  ounces.  From  Mr.  Hathorn,  Salem,  pears,  unnamed.  From  S. 
Sweetser,  Chelmsford  ( .?),  pears.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien  pears;  and  Roxbury  Russett  apples,  of  the  growth  of  1835. 
From  Gen.  Newhall,  Dorchester,  Porter  apples.  From  D.  Murphy, 
Chelmsford  (?),  pears. 

From  J.  Warren,  Weston,  Warren's  Seedling  apple,  a  small  but 
good  fruit,  and  abundant  bearer;  also,  Porter  and  the  American  Non- 
pariel  apples;  the  latter  originated  in  Berlin,  Mass.,  and  is  a  desirable 
fruit.  From  Gardner  Brewer,  Capiaumont  (?)  pears,  and  Prince's 
Imperial  Gage  plums.  From  Joshua  Gardner,  Dorchester,  Seckel 
pears,  and  Gravenstein  and  Monstrous  pippin,  and  other  apples.  From 
John  Woodbury,  Golden  Chasselas  grapes.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren, 
Porter  apples;  also.  Sweet  Water  grapes  from  the  open  air,  and  a 
squash,  the  produce  of  the  year  1835. 

From  T.  Mason,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Sweet  Water  grapes.  From 
Mr.  McLennan,  gardener  to  Wm.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Persian  Musk  and  Mi- 
norca melons.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  Black  Hamburgh,  White  Fron- 
tignac and  Sweet  W^ater  grapes,  the  latter  from  the  open  air.  From 
E.  Breed,  a  Valparaiso  squash  of  great  size. 

At  twelve  o'clock  an  address  was  delivered  before  the  Society  by  E. 
Weston,  Jr.,  Esq.  It  was  well  adapted  to  the  occasion,  consisting,  as 
it  did,  of  an  account  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Van  Mons  in  producing  new 
varieties  of  fruits  from  seed,  and  some  interesting  remarks  in  regard  to 
his  character;  the  importance  of  the  creation  of  so  many  fine  fruits 
upon  the  horticulture  of  our  country,  &c.  We  shall  notice  it  at  another 
time. 
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Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 


Canada,  per  pound, 

Winter  crook  neck, per  pound. 
Pumpkins,  each, 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 
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Remarks.  The  previous  part  of  this  month,  as  we  feared,  was  very 
cool,  and  accompanied  by  a  severe  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
which  killed  all  tender  productions.  Corn,  beans,  vines  of  all  sorts, 
peppers,  &-c.  have  suffered  much,  and  in  many  instances  been  wholly 
destroyed.  The  potato  crop  in  this  vicinity,  from  the  combined  effects 
of  the  late  drought  and  early  frost,  will  be  small  compared  with  what 
we  have  anticipated.  They  are  already  scarce  for  the  season,  ajid 
prices  rather  high;  very  few  have  yet  arrived  from  the  eastward,  and 
we  have  learnt  that  the  crop  has  suffered  there  as  well  as  with  us. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  not  so  large  this  year  as  last,  but  come  to  hand  in 
good  order.  Turnips  are  not  so  abundant  as  at  the  time  of  our  last  re- 
port.    Carrots  have  not  done  well  this  season.     Radishes  are  getting 
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out  of  season.  Cabbages  will  be  scarce  the  coming  winter,  as  the  crop 
is  quite  small;  Drumheads  have  just  come  to  hand;  Red  cabbages  are 
very  scarce,  and  command  a  good  price.  Cauliflowers  do  not  appear 
to  be  very  plentiful.  Tomatoes  have  not  ripened  well  this  season,  here, 
and  those  in  the  market  now  are  mostly  picked  from  vines  which  were 
partly,  or  wholly,  destroyed  by  frost  in  the  early  part  of  this  month. 
Corn  has  been  very  small  this  season.  We  did  not  expect  to  see  many 
Sieva  beans  this  fall,  but  the  late  warm  weather  has  bi-ought  them  for- 
ward rapidly.  Of  squashes  the  crop  is  very  small:  some  Canadas, 
which  have  been  brought  in,  have  been  immediately  taken  at  quotations, 
though  they  were  but  partly  ripened  ;  common  crooknecks  have  hardly 
attained  to  maturity. 

Apples,  though  not  yet  abundant,  will,  we  cannot  but  think,  be  tole- 
rably plenty  in  a  short  time;  in  this  quarter  they  are  rather  small,  but, 
at  the  south,  they  are  exceedingly  large  and  fair.  Pears  are  scarce; 
there  has  been  but  i'ew  Bartlett's  in  this  season,  no  Cushing's  that  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  other  sorts  come  to  hand  slowly;  St.  Michaels  are 
much  better  than  in  ordinary  seasons.  Peaches,  from  New  York,  are 
quite  plenty.  The  whole  stock  of  watermelons  has  been  received  from 
the  south,  as  has  that  of  muskmelons.  Grapes  are  more  plentiful  and 
prices  more  moderate.  Pine  apples  are  scarce;  there  have  not  been  any 
arrivals  of  late.  Immense  quantities  of  cucumbers  for  pickling  have 
been  received  here  from  New  York.  Oranges  and  lemons  remain  about 
the  same.— Yours,  M.  T.,  Boston,  Sept.  lid,  1836. 


Art.  VI.     Meteorological  Notice. 

FOR    AUGUST. 

The  first  part  of  the  month  of  August  was  unusually  cold:  a  light 
frost  occurred  about  the  6th,  which  did  some  damage  to  vegetation  in 
low  situations.  The  latter  part  was  extremely  dry,  not  even  a'  shower 
occurring  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  60°  30' — highest,  78°;  lowest, 
40°  below  zero. 

Winds. — N.  two  days — E.  nine — S.  five — S.  W.  eight — W.  three 
N.  W.  four. 

Force  of  the   Wind. — Brisk,  eighteen  days — light,  thirteen  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather. — Fine,  twenty-three  days — Fair,  five 
days — Cloudy,  three  days. 

Showery,  four  days — rainy,  one  day. 
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FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  Vines  in  the  green-house,  or  grapery,  after  the  fruit  is  cut, 
should  be  truiimed  of  all  laterals,  particularly  those  near  the  base  of  the 
shoots.  If  in  green-houses,  the  shoots  should  be  tied  up  neatly,  and  all 
yellow  leaves  removed  as  fast  as  they  fall  from  the  vines.  A  few  clus- 
ters may  be  kept  ou  until  November;  and  if  the  house  is  kept  well  aired, 
and  free  from  dampness,  they  will  remain  in  good  perfection  until  that 
time. 

Vines  in  the  open  air  will  need  pruning,  in  order  that  the  fruit  may 
be  better  ripened. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  transplanted  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  month. 

Strawberry  beds  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  by  frequent  hoeings; 
and  where  new  ones  have  been  made,  they  must  be  duly  watered  in  dry 
weather. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  showing  their  flower  buds,  which  will 
come  forward  rapidly :  remove  them  to  the  green-house  or  parlor,  where 
they  will  be  out  of  danger  of  the  frost.  Water  them  freely  as  their 
blossoms  expand. 

Camellias  will  now  require  to  be  removed  to  the  green-house;  they 
must  not  be  there  crowded  together,  but  have  sufficient  room  for  their 
branches;  top  dress  them  with  some  suitable  fresh  soil,  and  wash  the 
pots  perfectly  clean. 

Geraniums  that  were  struck  from  cuttings  in  July,  and  not  yet  potted, 
should  have  the  same  done  immediately,  that  they  may  get  better  rooted. 

Verbena  chamcedrifolia :  if  plants  of  this  beautiful  verbena  are 
wanted  for  early  spring  flowering,  a  few  of  the  lateral  runners 
should  be  potted  in  a  light  and  rather  sandy  compost.  They  will  not 
flower  well  during  the  winter,  in  an  ordinary  green-house,  but  the  plants 
may  be  preserved  until  spring.  They  require  the  heat  of  the  stove  to 
produce  their  blossoms. 

Dahlias,  after  the  frost  has  killed  the  tops,  should  have  the  soil  drawn 
up  over  the  roots,  that  later  and  more  severe  frosts  may  not  injure  them. 

Annuals:  continue  to  sow  these  in  the  border,  as  we  have  before 
recommended. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  ^'C.  may  be  planted  towards  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  month. 

Tigrtdia  pavbnia  and  conchijlbra,  and  Amaryllis  formosissinia  bulbs 
should  be  taken  up  before  frost. 

Mignonette  plants,  from  seeds  sown  last  month,  should  be  potted  off 
into  small  pots,  and  kept  free  from  dampness. 

Auriculas  should  be  sheltered  in  a  frame  or  pit :  a  green-house  is  too 
warm  for  them. 

Carnations,  layers  of  fine  sorts,  should  be  potted  off  into  No.  2  pots, 
three  plants  in  each. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.      Some  Remarks  on  the   Cultivation  of  Lima  Beans. 
By  the  Conductors. 

The  uncertainty  with  which  a  crop  of  this  truly  estimable 
vegetable  is  obtained  in  our  climate,  has  led  us,  the  past  season, 
to  try  a  new  method  in  their  cultivation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Lima  bean  is  a  strong  and  very  rapid 
grower,  attaining,  when  the  plants  are  properly  supplied  with  tall 
stakes,  the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and,  in  some  strong  soils, 
even  overtopping  stakes  of  the  latter  height.  The  plants  rarely 
show  bloom  until  late  in  the  season,  when  they  have  run  some 
distance;  and  often  before  the  pods  are  well  filled,  and  sufficiently 
large  for  picking,  our  autumn  frosts  have  entirely  destroyed  the 
vines.  The  cultivator  is  thus  not  only  deprived  of  his  supply 
for  cooking,  but  is  also  prevented  from  preserving  any  ripe  seed 
for  another  season.  To  guard  against  disappointment,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  more  than  ordinary  care  and  attention. 

The  Lima  bean  is  very  tender,  much  more  so  than  any  other 
variety,  not  excepting  the  Sieva  or  Cai'olina, — the  latter  often 
succeeding  when  the  former  will  not  flourish  at  all.  At  the 
time  of  sowing,  which  is  usually  in  the  month  of  May,  the  seed 
often  rots  in  the  ground;  if  it  comes  up  well,  and  dull,  cold, 
cloudy  or  very  wet  weather  occurs,  soon  after,  the  plants  turn 
yellow  and  gradually  appear  less  vigorous,  finally  damping  off 
close  to  the  ground:  it  is  rare  that  the  cultivator  can  procure 
plants  from  the  first  sowing:  we  have  known,  in  some  instances, 
two  or  three  to  be  made,  and  these  without  saving  scarcely  a 
plant.  The  past  season  was  so  unpropitious  that  such  failures 
occurred  with  many  cultivators. 
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The  method  which  we  have  adopted  to  procure  a  crop,  we 
have,  therefore,  thought  might  be  of  some  interest  to  our  read- 
ers; and  though,  we  beheve,  not  a  new  system,  one  which  we 
have  found  to  succeed  so  well,  that,  at  the  present  time,  we  have 
an  abundant  supply,  and  the  vines  partially  destroyed  by  the  un- 
commonly early  frosts. 

About  the  20th  of  May,  after  three  successive  failures  in  the 
open  ground,  we  procured  a  number  of  sods,  which  were  placed 
in  a  spent  hot-bed:  the  sashes  were  kept  covered  close  for  a  day, 
to  give  additional  warmth,  when  the  beans  were  planted  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  sods;  a  little  common  soil  of  the  garden  was 
then  sifted  over  them,  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  the  sashes  again 
closed.  At  night  a  few  mats  were  thrown  over  the  hghts,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  what  little  heat  there  was  in  the  bed.  A 
little  water  was  applied  the  second  or  third  day  after  planting, 
which  was  repeated  once  or  twice  before  the  plants  were  up. 
As  soon  as  they  had  made  two  rough  leaves,  preparations  were 
made  to  transplant  them  into  the  rows  where  they  were  to  grow 
throughout  the  summer.  The  soil  was  enriched  with  some  well 
decayed  manure,  and  the  stakes  placed  in  the  rows,  to  prevent 
disturbing  the  plants  after  they  were  set  out.  The  sods  were 
taken  out  of  the  bed  very  carefully,  and  with  a  sharp  spade  sep- 
arated in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  turf  or  sod 
attached  to  the  roots  of  the  plants:  in  this  manner  they  were  set 
out  in  the  rows,  placing  them  in  the  soil  so  deep  that  the  cotyle- 
dons, or  seed  leaves,  were  just  above,. the  level  of  the  surface: 
after  this  they  received  no  more  than  ordinary  attention,  and  soon 
began  to  make  a  good  growth:  probably,  if  dry  weather  should 
ensue  immediately  after  transplanting,  the  plants  would  need 
watering  once  or  twice;  but  cold  and  unfavorable  to  vegetation 
as  was  the  last  spring,  watering  would  not  only  be  injurious,  but 
might  prove  fatal  to  their  future  success. 

Peas  have  repeatedly  been  forced,  or  brought  forward  in  this 
manner,  though  we  do  not  recollect  of  ever  noticing  any  account 
in  which  the  bean  was  attempted;  but  they  bear  transplanting  as 
well  as  peas,  and  a  good  crop  can  with  certainty  be  relied  upon. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing  farther  to  induce  lovers 
of  this  vegetable  to  give  the  experiment  a  trial.  To  market  gar- 
deners it  is  important,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  supply  them  in 
quantities;  and  the  high  price  they  bring  will  pay  them  well  for 
their  labor. 

One  thing  will  be  observed,  that  our  seeds  were  sown  about 
the  20th  of  May,  after  repeated  failures  to  vegetate  others  in  the 
open  ground;  if,  however,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise 
them  only  in  the  hot-bed,  and  the  seeds  had  been  planted  a  fort- 
night sooner,  pods  large  enough  for  shelling  could  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  first  of  September. 
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Art.  it.      On  the  Cultivation  of  Double  China  Asters  in  Pots. 

By  S.    SWEETSER. 

The  cultivation  of  double  asters  in  pots  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  other  annuals,  such  as  balsams,  globe  amaranthuses,  &c.,  v^^ith 
the  exception  that  they  require  much  less  heat,  and  may  conse- 
quently be  produced  in  any  garden,  even  without  the  aid  of  a 
green-house,  while  the  former  can  only  be  grown  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  hot-bed. 

Having  had  considerable  success  the  past  season  in  flowering 
quite  a  number  in  pots,  I  send  you  these  few  remarks,  though 
they  contain  nothing  new  that  I  am  aware  of,  but  are  simply  the 
result  of  my  method  of  growing  the  plants.  They  were  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  my  green-house  throughout  the  summer, 
and  ehcited  the  admiration  of  many  friends,  and  the  notice  of 
yourselves;  and  as  I  have  never  observed  any  plants  cultivated 
in  this  manner,  perhaps  my  remarks  may  be  the  means  of  their 
more  general  growth  in  pots.  The  varieties  are  now  very  nume- 
rous, and  possess  exceeding  beauty. 

Seeds  of  five  or  six  varieties  were  sown  in  a  frame,  without 
much  heat,  early  in  the  month  of  April.  The  plants  came  up 
very  thick  in  the  pots,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  until  they  had 
made  five  or  six  rough  leaves:  they  were  then  potted  off  into 
number  two  pots,  in  a  light  rich  compost,  one  plant  in  each,  and 
placed  in  the  frame  or  green-house,  where  they  made  a  slow  but 
strong  growth.  In  the  month  of  May  the  plants  were  shifted  into  ^ 
number  three  pots,  and,  in  the  couse  of  a  few  days,  they  were 
removed  to  the  open  air,  in  a  sunny  situation,  where  they  re- 
mained for  some  time.  The  plants  were  regularly  supplied  with 
water.  They  soon  began  to  make  a  rapid  growth,  and,  early  in 
the  month  of  June,  they  were  again  repotted  into  number  five 
pots:  the  soil  at  this  shifting  was  composed  of  loam  and  leaf 
mould,  or  decayed  manure  of  any  kind,  in  about  equal  proportions. 
The  plants  immediately  after  this  shifting  made  vigorous  growths; 
the  leading  shoots  were  tied  to  sticks  as  they  advanced,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  broken  by  the  wind. 

The  green-house  plants  being  mostly  removed  out  of  doors, 
or  such  of  them  as  did  not  require  to  be  retained,  all  the  pots 
containing  the  double  asters  were  placed  upon  the  stages,  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  feet  from  each  other.  The  upper  sashes 
were  allowed  to  remain  open  all  night  throughout  the  summer,  ex- 
cept when  the  weather  was  extremely  cool;  water  was  supplied  in 
large  quantities,  and  occasionally  liquid  manure.  Towards  thq 
latter  part  of  July  the  plants  showed  flower-buds,  which  soon 
began  to  expand:  and,  from  the  first  of  August  to  the  present 
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time,  there  has  been  a  constant  display  of  beautiful  flowers. 
On  some  of  the  plants  there  were  upwards  of  thirty  fine  blos- 
soms. 

If  the  seeds  of  asters  were  sown  late  in  May  or  even  in  June, 
and  the  plants  treated  in  the  same  manner,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  their  flowering  might  be  prolonged  until  late  in  autumn,  and 
they  would  then  be  desirable  for  the  parlor,  giving  it  a  gay  ap- 
pearance, when,  generally,  at  that  season,  few  plants  are   to  be 

seen  in  bloom.  ^- 

lours, 

Cambridge,  October  1,  1836.  S.  Sweetser. 


Art.  III.      Calendar  of  Plants  and  Shrubs  in  bloom  f^om  the 
month  of  May  to  October,  inclusive.     By  the  Conductors. 

The  dahlias  will  flower  profusely  this  month,  and  the  finest 
blooms  of  the  season  generally  expand  during  the  earlier  part  of 
it — later,  the  plants  are  exhausted  from  their  exuberance  of  flow- 
ers, and  they  are  apt  to  open  less  full  of  petals,  and  often  show  a 
yellow  disk.  The  best  time,  therefore,  for  showing  the  finest 
blooms,  is  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  September. 

Perpetual  roses,  of  which  we  made  mention  in  our  last,  will 
bloom  more  profusely  as  the  weather  becomes  cooler.  We  have 
had  many  fine  flowers  expand  during  this  month.  The  old  china 
monthly  roses  will  now  flower  profusely,  if  the  roots  are  growing 
in  a  good  rich  soil. 

The  garden  yet  wears  a  gay  character  where  there  is  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  perennial  and  annual  flowers.  Double  asters 
are  truly  superb,  and  flowering  as  they  do,  constantly,  from  Au- 
gust until  November,  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ornaments  of  the  garden.  Petunias,  dahlias,  &c.  in  pots, 
will  be  in  full  beauty  at  this  time;  Ferbena  chamaedrifolia,  plants 
of,  in  pots,  will  be  now  elegantly  in  bloom;  patches  of  it  planted 
in  a  warm  aspect  and  in  a  rich  light  soil,  will  also  now  present  a 
glittering  display  of  flowers,  too  vivid  to  look  upon.  This  httle 
gem  of  the  garden  should  not  be  planted  where  it  will  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  foliage  of  tall  plants,  nor  be  encroached  upon 
by  more  humble  ones:  it  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  room,  and 
the  trailing  stems  should  be  pegged  down  into  the  soil  every  three 
or  four  inches. 

September. — Few  shrubs  now  remain  in  flower;  the  double 
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and  single  althaeas  are  the  only  ones  of  much  beauty:  of  herba- 
ceous plants  are  if  ibiscus  palustris  and  militaris,  the  former  ex- 
ceedingly showy:  Cassia  marylandica,  Helianthus  altissimusy 
multiflorus  and  multiflorus  var.  flore  pleno;  the  three  last  very 
ornamental:  Rudbeckudasciniuta  and  purpurea,  Jl'siev  Novae  A'n- 
glae  and  siberica,  Kitaibelia  vitifolia,  Gaillardia  aristiita  and 
bicolor,  and  Monarda  didyma:  Coreopsis  Atkinsonidwa,  tripte- 
ris,  tenuifolia,  lanceolata  and  verticillata:  Veronica  exaltata, 
Dracocephalum  altaiense  and  virginianum,  Camjianula  carpatica 
and  pyraraidalis;  the  latter  species  quite  hardy  and  beautiful: 
Delphinium  sinensis,  exaltatum,  elatum  and  elegans  flore  pleno; 
all  these  are  very  desirable  plants,  particularly  so  the  first  and 
last  ones  :  Gilia  coronopifoha.  Lychnis  chalcedonica  flore 
pleno  coccinea  and  fl.  pi.  alba,  i?eseda  odorata  var.  frutescens, 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  fulgens,  syphilitica,  splendens  and  speciosa, 
and  Funkia  subcordata:  Potentilla  Hopwoodidna,  Mayidna, 
Russelh'dna  and  nepalensis;  all  very  desirable  plants  in  a  collec- 
tion: Tagetes  lucida,  Pentstemon  ovatum,  roseum,  pulchellum, 
and  digitahs;  all  the  pentstemons  are  among  the  finest  plants  of 
the  garden:  of  phloxes,  P.  cordata,  decussata  alba,  corymbosa, 
and  latifolia,  are  in  elegant  bloom,  with  their  first  flowers,  as  they 
are  late  kinds:  and  P.  pyramidaJis  alba,  p.  rubra,  p.  purpurea 
and  p.  pumila,  Sheperdi,  americana,  roseum,  Wheeleridna,  and 
some  others,  are  now  displaying  very  fine  clusters  of  flowers  for 
a  second  crop,  the  old  flower-stems  having  been  cut  off  as  soon 
as  they  had  faded;  no  tribe  of  hai'dy  perennials  is  more  orna- 
mental throughout  summer  than  this;  there  has  not  been  a  day, 
since  the  first  flowers  opened  on  that  pretty  vernal  species,  P. 
stolonifera,  up  to  the  moment  we  are  now  writing  (October), 
but  we  have  had  in  our  garden  from  two  to  ten  different  kinds  in 
bloom  at  once;  some  excellent  hints  in  regard  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  genus  will  be  found  at  p.  361.  The  Chinese  imperial 
pink  (Dianthus  chinensis),  and  the  superb  pink,  still  continues 
in  flower:  Eschscholtzia  californica  and  crocea,  ^tatice  lat- 
ifoha,  Gmelina  and  scoparia,  Gentidna  saponaria,  Valeri- 
ana rubra,  Lathy rus  grandiflorus,  Stevia  purpurea,  and  Cel- 
sia  cretica  also  continue  to  bloom  very  beautifully;  Chelone 
barbata  and  Lyont  are  very  elegant.  Gladiolus  natalensis, 
Tradescantia  virginica  and  flore  pleno  rubro,  Commelina  coeles- 
tis,  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  tiger  flowers,  tuberoses  and  tiger 
HHes  yet  remain  in  fine  bloom,  or,  if  planted  at  different  periods 
in  the  spring,  some  will  now  be  in  their  greatest  splendor.  All 
the  salvias,  Ferbena  chamaedrifolia,  snap-dragons,  &c.,  also  yet 
display  a  good  succession  of  flowers.  Bignonm  radicans,  and 
the  trumpet  honeysuckle,  are  in  flower.  The  snowberry  is  now 
very  handsome,  with  every  branchlet  terminated  with  a  cluster  of 
snow-white  berries,  which,  from  their  weight,  give  a  pendant  habit 
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to  this  little  shrub:  the  other  species,  S.  glomer^ta,  is  quite  or- 
namental. 

Hydrangeas  yet  remain  in  beauty,  although  not  in  so  high  a 
state,  as  in  the  previous  month.  Annuals  are  in  general  in  the 
greatest  perfection  this  month,  and  expand  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  particularize  any,  as  they  are  nearly  all 
beautiful  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  should  b«  in  every  garden 
where  there  is  sufficient  room.  We  may  here,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  mention  a  few  of  the  choicest,  though  we  may  have,  in- 
cidentally, done  so  before. 

All  the  varieties  of  double  asters  must  be  grown  for  a  display 
of  flowers  in  the  months  of  September  and  October:  the  yellow, 
white,  and  purple  sweet  sultans,  are  very  elegant:  balsams  are 
showy:  poppies,  if  good  sorts  are  selected,  are  extremely  splen- 
did when  planted  in  patches  or  beds  by  themselves:  the  tall 
branching  double,  and  the  rocket  larkspurs,  have  a  fine  appear- 
ance; white  and  purple  petunias,  nemophilas,  clarkias,  gilias, 
particularly  that  fine  species  tricolor,  eternal  flowers,  zinnias, 
stocks,  marygolds,  hibiscuses,  candy-tufts,  madias,  coreopsis,  the 
dwarf  convolvulus,  verbenas,  globe  amaranthuses,  calendrinias, 
schizanthuses,  and,  indeed,  many  more  well  known  kinds,  which 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate,  should  be  cultivated. 

The  herbaceous  climbing  plants  in  flower  now  are  Calampelis 
scabra,  exceedingly  beautiful,  Lophospermum  erubescens,  Mau- 
randya  Barclaydna,  Cob^'a  scandens,  Ipomas^a  Quamoclit,  both 
the  red  and  white  convolvuluses,  &c.  Of  shrubby  kinds,  Bignon- 
ia  radicans;  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  Clematis  virgini- 
ana,  and  in  the  latter  fuU  as  ornamental  with  its  seeds. 

October. — Quite  a  change  now  takes  place  in  the  aspect  of  the 
garden:  if,  however,  the  weather  remains  warm  and  pleasant,  this 
change  is  less  perceived  until  late  in  the  month;  but  in  seasons 
Hke  the  present  there  will  not  be  much  to  admire.  We  do  not 
anticipate  such  cold  and  backward  years  as  the  present  one  has 
been,  and  we  shall  therefore  intend  our  remarks  to  apply  to  more 
favorable  ones,  as  we  in  the  first  paper  of  this  series  hinted; 
there  would  then  be  many  plants  in  fufl  beauty.  Dahlias  still 
continue  to  flower  well,  and  are  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  gar- 
den. Among  the  herbaceous  plants.  Delphinium  exaltatum  and 
elatum  are  in  flower;  Potentilla  RusselKdna  and  nepalensis, 
Pentstemon  ovatum,  roseura  and  pulchellum:  ^tatice  Gmelina 
and  latifoHa,  valuable  as  flowering  all  summer:  Catananche  bicolor, 
Campanula  pyramidalis  and  carpatica.  Lobelia  speciosa  and  sy- 
philitica, Dracocephalum  virginianum.  Coreopsis  lanceolata, 
-Reseda  odorata  var.  frutescens,  Eschscholtzia  californica  and 
crocea.  Phlox  cordata,  americana,  decussata  alba,  pyramidaUs 
penduliflora,  roseum,  and  some  others;  O'xalis  Deppei  and 
Bowiet:  that  elegant  indigenous  plant,   Gentidna  crinita,  blooms 
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in  perfection  this  month,  opening  its  azure  flowers  after  "  the 
keen  and  frosty  night,"  with  renewed  brilliancy.  It  should  be 
transferred  from  its  native  habitats  (where  it  may  be  often  seen) 
to  the  flower-border  of  every  garden.  The  red  berries  of  the 
Crataegus  and  the  white  ones  of  the  snowberry  now  ornament  the 
border:  noisette  and  China  roses  continue  to  bloom  in  tolerable 
profusion. 

The  different  salvias  will  be  now  in  their  splendor.  Ferbena 
chamsedrifolia  will  also  flower  till  severe  frost  destroys  the  plants. 
Petunias,  Lobelia  bicolor,  calendrinias,  &c.,  will  also  show  an 
abundance  of  flowers  this  month.  Most  of  the  annuals,  as  men- 
tioned last  month,  continue  in  bloom. 

We  here  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  we  hope 
the  several  papers  have  been  as  useful  to  our  readers,  or  that 
portion  of  them  who  are  in  want  of  such  information,  as  they 
have  anticipated.  We  have  not,  as  we  beheve  that  our  readers 
are  aware,  intended  them  for  the  professed  amateur  in  floricul- 
ture, but  for  the  proprietor  of  the  suburban,  or  village  garden, 
where  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  of  ground,  and  where  a  con- 
tinual rather  than  a  purely  rare  display  of  flowers  is  wanted,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  season,  until  late  in  the  autumn.  The 
number  of  plants  may  be  augmented,  in  a  great  degree,  and  many 
very  beautiful  ones  included;  but  the  prices  of  such  are  yet  with- 
out the  reach  of  many  who  would  desire  them,  and  are  therefore 
willing  to  wait  until  their  cultivation  shall  become  so  general,  that 
they  may  be  easily  obtained.  A  garden  containing  such  a  num- 
ber and  variety  of  plants  as  we  have  enumerated,  will  be  by  no 
means  a  very  ordinary  one,  and  the  owner  of  such  should  annu- 
ally plant  any  new  seeds  of  perennials,  in  'order  to  enrich  it  as 
much  as  possible,  and  also  add  two  or  three  new  plants  every 
season.  If  there  is  considerable  room,  duphcates  may  be  at 
first  planted,  which  can  afterwards  be  destroyed;  when  the  space 
is  very  hmited,  the  whole  stock,  of  some  of  the  least  beautiful, 
may  be  rooted  out,  to  make  place  for  more  choice  ones.  By 
pursuing  some  such  system,  the  garden  will  be  a  source  of  in- 
creasing interest,  and  eventually  contain  an  excellent  collection  of 
plants. 

We  shall  improve  the  first  opportunity,  if  not  in  the  present 
volume,  in  the  succeeding  one,  to  give  a  list  of  the  most  de- 
sirable plants  for  a  small  green-house;  and  if  not  prevented  for 
want  of  time,  a  few  hints  on  the  cultivation  of  each  species  and 
variety. 
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Art.  IV.      On  the  Preservation  of  Plants^   Fruits,  S/-c.  against 
^nts.     By  M.  Emilien  De  Wael,  of  Antwerp. 

So  many  modes  are  in  use  throughout  Belgium,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  say  which  is  the  best,  every  one  preaching 
highly  upon  his  own  method.  I  will,  therefore,  only  state  the 
three  ways  most  generally  adopted. 

1st.  The  use  of  fish  oil  does  not  destroy  the  insects;  but  it  is 
an  excellent  preservative  for  both  trees  and  vegetables,  against 
their  aggress.  If  it  is  a  tree  that  wants  to  be  protected,  it  is 
done  by  putting  round  the  stem  a  piece  of  canvass  impregnated 
with  oil.  If  it  is  a  bed  planted  with  seeds  that  wants  protection, 
the  surface  may  be  lightly  sprinkled  over  with  the  oil,  or  at  sun- 
dry places  may  be  put  some  rags,  soaked  through  with  the  same. 
The  smell  annoys  the  ants  so  much,  as  to  prevent  their  coming 
near. 

2d.  A  compost,  of  four  parts  tar,  one  part  essence  of  tur- 
pentine, and  one  quarter  sperm  or  whale  oil,  is  also  very  much 
used. 

3d.  Repeated  watering  with  one  ounce  sulphate  of  potash,  dis- 
solved in  water,  is  an  excellent  preservative,  but  the  destruction 
of  the  ants  is  not  the  consequence,  and  it  does  not  expel  them 
longer  than  the  watering  is  continued. 

The  only  efficient  mode  of  destruction  is  to  cover  some  of 
the  common  earth  worms  [Lumbricus  terrestris),  collected  in  a 
pot,  with  arsenic.  When  they  are  dead,  and  well  inflated,  they 
are  thrown  into  the  garden,  and  instantly  eaten  up  by  the  ants, 
who  also  carry  the  worms  to  their  nests,  and  they  are  thus  poi- 
soned in  immense  numbers.  Yours, 

Boston,  October  17th,  1836.  Emilien  De  Wael. 


Art.  V.      Observations  on  the    Treatment  of  several  Genera  of 
the  Jfatural  order  Iridacece.    By  the  Conductors. 

Several  of  the  genera  belonging  to  this  rather  extensive 
natural  order  are  among  our  most  beautiful  plants,  and  deserve 
an  extensive  cultivation.     They  are,  a  greater  part  of  them,  na- 
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lives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  not  sufficiently  hardy  to 
stand  our  climate,  but  require  the  protection  and  the  warmth  of 
a  green-house  to  produce  their  flowers,  and  one  or  two  genera 
are  only  brought  to  perfection  in  the  stove  or  hot-house  depart- 
ment. 

We  believe  that  not  sufficient  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
plants  belonging  to  this  order  by  our  amateur  gardeners;  whether 
this  neglect  has  been  from  want  of  information  in  regard  to  their 
growth,  or  from  an  undue  appreciation  of  their  beauty,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  suppose;  but  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
from  both  these  causes  combined:  for  we  do  not  recollect  of 
ever  having  seen  many  plants  well  grown,  nor  have  we  often 
found  them  in  complete  collections  of  other  plants.  We  have 
consequently  seized  this  opportunity  to  lay  before  our  readers 
such  information  as  we  are  possessed  of,  in  the  hope  of  drawing 
more  attention  to  their  cultivation. 

The  order  /ridaceae  contains  thirty-six  genera,  all  of  which 
possess  considerable  beauty.  The  genus  />is  is  well  known,  as 
two  species  are  indigenous  to  our  climate,  and  several  others  are 
among  the  most  common  flowers  of  the  border  known  as  the 
flower-de-hs:  there  are  an  immense  number  of  species,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  handsome  plants,  and  we  hope  they  will  all  soon 
be  introduced;  English  catalogues  enumerate  from  fifty  to  sixty 
kinds.  The  Gladioli  have  also  long  been  cultivated,  and  are 
highly  valued  for  their  elegance. 

The  genera  of  which  we  propose  some  remarks  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Gladiolus, 

Anomatheca, 

Antholyza, 

i'xia, 

Watsonia, 

Tritonia, 

Sparaxis, 

Babiilna, 

Hesperantha, 

Gladiolus. — Plants  of  this  genus  are  perhaps  more  cultivated 
than  either  of  the  others;  some  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  oth- 
ers require  the  protection  of  the  green-house.  Several  hybrids 
have  been  raised  by  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  William  Herbert,  of 
great  beauty,  and  some  other  cultivators  have  also  produced  a 
number:  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  varieties  will  eventually  be- 
come very  numerous,  as  the  species  seed  easily,  and  the  young 
plants  come  into  flower  sooner  than  most  other  bulbs.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  finest: — 

G.  cardinalis. — This  species  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  from  six  to  ten  on  a 
spike,  and  are  extremely  showy.  It  requires  the  protection  of  a 
green-house,  and  will  not  flourish  in  the  open  garden.  We  set  out 
two  or  three  bulbs  in  the  autumn,  in  the  border;  but  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  spring  we  found  them  completely  rotten;  they  are  impa- 
tient of  too  much  moisture.     The  soil  most  suitable  for  all  the  Gh- 
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dioli  is  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  or  decayed  leaves,  in 
about  equal  proportions.  They  are  generally  grown  by  crowd- 
ing two  or  three  bulbs  into  a  pot  not  sufficiently  large  enough  for 
one,  which  is  one  cause  of  their  failing  to  produce  flowers.  Only 
one  bulb  should  be  placed  in  a  number  three  pot;  give  a  good 
drainage  with  potsherds:  after  they  are  potted  set  them  in  a 
frame,  or,  in  want  of  this,  plunge  the  pots  in  a  w^arm  aspect,  in 
the  garden,  and  cover  them  with  an  inch  or  two  of  soil,  over 
which  throw  a  few  dry  leaves  or  some  old  haulm:  they  may  re- 
main in  this  situation  for  a  few  weeks,  until  the  approach  of  cold 
weather,  when  they  should  be  taken  up  and  removed  to  the  green- 
house; if  any  heavy  rains  should  occur  while  they  remain  in  the 
ground,  a  few  boards  should  be  laid  over  them  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  being  too  much  saturated  with  water.  No  other  care  is 
requisite  but  to  give  the  plants  air,  light  and  water,  until  they 
have  blossomed  and  perfected  their 'leaves,  when  the  water  should 
be  applied  quite  sparingly,  gradually  giving  less  and  less  until  the 
foliage  is  dried  up,  at  which  time  it  should  be  wholly  withheld. 
The  bulbs  may  then  be  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  laid  away  in 
papers  in  a  dry  room,  until  the  time  of  planting,  which  should  be 
done  in  October  or  November.  This  species  is  not  so  easy  of 
cultivation  as  the  others,  but  its  splendor  will  amply  repay  for  all 
the  care  bestowed  upon  it.  Seeds  may  be  easily  obtained,  if  the 
flowers  are  impregnated  Avith  some  of  the  other  species,  and 
new  varieties  Avould  probably  be  produced. 

G.  floribundus. — This  is  also  a  charming  species.  The  flow- 
ers are  of  a  yellowish-white,  or  cream-colored,  very  numerous, 
and  collected  in  bundles,  from  whence  its  name.  It  is  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  cardinalis,  and  with  much  more  certainty 
of  its  blooming  well.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  desirable  spe- 
cies. 

G.  natalensis. — This  very  showy  species,  which  has  lately 
been  introduced  to  our  gardens,  is  very  easily  cultivated.  The 
method  of  planting  the  roots  and  managing  the  plants  is  so  well 
detailed  in  our  I,  p.  54,  by  a  correspondent,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing  here;  for  their  cultivation  in 
pots  we  shall  refer  the  reader  to  those  remarks,  and  confine  ours, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  their  growth  in  the  border. 

The  bulbs  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  produce  their  flowers 
in  greater  beauty  when  planted  in  the  border,  than  when  growing 
in  pots:  they  should  be  set  out  in  the  month  of  October  or  No- 
vember, in  a  rich  hght  soil;  placing  them  five  or  six  inches  under 
the  surface.  No  more  care  is  requisite.  Upon  the  approach  of 
spring  the  shoots  will  make  their  appearance  above  the  ground; 
when  they  have  attained  to  some  height  they  should  be  tied  to 
neat  stakes,  to  prevent  the  spikes  of  flowers  from  faUing  to  the 
ground. 
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In  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  assumed  a  decayed 
appearance,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  and  divided,  and  reset 
again.  The  after  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  sea- 
son. It  increases  very  fast,  and  its  simple  culture  vi^ill  recom- 
mend it  to  every  garden. 

G.  blandus. — A  very  delicate  species,  with  flesh-colored 
flowers.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended 
for  the  cardinalis.     It  should  be  in  every  good  collection. 

G.  hirsutus. — Another  pretty  species  with  pink  flowers,  and 
of  slender  growth.     Cultivated  like  the  cardinalis. 

G.  tristis  is  also  a  very  dehcate  species,  with  flowers  of  a 
brownish-yellow  color.  It  requires  the  same  management  as  the 
others.  It  is  a  good  species  to  hybridize  wdth  the  stronger 
growing  ones.  The  Rev.  and  Hon.  Wm.  Herbert  raised  some 
fine  varieties  between  this  and  the  blandus. 

G.  byzantinus  and  communis,  and  the  varieties  of  the  latter, 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  grown  as  recommended  for  the 
natalensis.  They  are  very  showy  when  planted  in  beds  by  them- 
selves. 

G.  var.  pudibundus.  This  is  a  hybrid  (noticed  at  p.  63), 
raised  by  Mr.  Herbert,  and  is  said  to  be  between  the  cardinalis 
and  blandus-  The  color  is  a  charming  rose,  shaded  into  white 
at  the  base  of  the  petals.  It  requires  just  the  same  treatment  as 
the  cardinalis,  and  is  a  free  bloomer,  throwing  up  a  spike  two 
feet  high,  with  twelve  or  more  flowers. 

G.  var.  Colvilli  is  a  handsome  hybrid,  with  scarlet  and  yellow 
flowers,  and  may  be  grown  like  the  cardinalis.  It  is  a  desirable 
variety. 

There  are  many  more  species,  but  these  are  such  as  we  can 
recommend  for  their  elegance.  A  considerable  number  of  vari- 
eties have  been  raised;  but  as  we  have  never  grown,  or  seen  any 
particular  account  of,  them,  we  cannot  speak  in  regard  to  their 
merits.  We  hope,  however,  that  all  those  of  any  beauty,  or 
deserving  of  cultivation,  will  be  soon  introduced  into  our  col- 
lections. 

English  cultivators  state  that  the  best  plan  for  growing  all  the 
Gladioli,  ixias,  watsonias,  Sj-c,  is  in  a  brick  pit,  built  so  as  to 
keep  out  the  frost,  and  covered  with  lights,  and,  in  severe  weath- 
er, with  mats,  &c.  The  pit  should  be  filled  with  the  same  soil  as  we 
have  recommended,  and  the  bulbs  set  about  six  inches  deep.  The 
sashes  should  be  opened  during  all  pleasant  weather,  and  only  kept 
closed  when  severe  frosts  occur,  or  when  there  is  danger  of  a  super- 
abundance of  wet,  from  long  and  continued  rains.  In  this  way  they 
throw  up  very  vigorous  leaves  and  strong  flower-spikes,  which  re- 
main in  beauty  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  when  growing  in  pots. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  the  same  treatment  might  be  practised  here: 
the  pit  need  not  be  built  of  more   than  one  thickness  of  brick; 
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on  the  approach  of  our  severe  frosts,  some  dry  leaves  or  coarse 
manure  could  be  thrown  up  round  it,  to  prevent  any  danger  of 
freezing;  the  sashes  could  be  kept  open  during  all  pleasant 
weather,  until  January,  when  the  pit  could  be  tilled  with  dry 
leaves,  and  the  sashes  closed  until  the  month  of  March:  at  this 
time  the  leaves  should  be  removed,  and,  as  the  shoots  make  their 
appearance,  give  plenty  of  air,  and  protect  at  night  with  a  cover- 
ing of  some  kind  over  the  lights,  until  April,  when  they  may  be 
wholly  taken  off. 

/'xia. — This  is  a  very  interesting  genus  of  plants,  of  a  slen- 
der habit,  with  delicate  and  beautiful  flowers.  They  are  easily 
grown,  and  are  desirable  in  the  green-house,  occupying  but  little 
room,  where  they  continue  in  perfection  from  March  to  June. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  finest  species. 

/.  viridiflora. — This  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  beautiful:  the 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  green,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  petal.  It  throws  up  a  spike  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
in  height,  with  upwards  of  twenty  flowers:  it  should  be  in  every 
collection  of  plants.  This  and  all  the  other  species  may  be 
treated  as  follows: — Plant  the  bulbs  in  number  two  pots,  filled 
with  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  or  leaf  mould,  in  equal 
parts,  three  in  each,  in  the  month  of  October  or  November: 
place  them  in  the  green-house,  under  the  stage,  or  in  some  situa- 
tion where  they  will  not  receive  too  much  heat  and  light,  or  set 
them  in  a  frame  for  a  few  weeks,  until  they  have  filled  the  pots 
with  roots:  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  in  the  former  place,  they 
may  remain  until  they  bloom;  or  if  in  the  latter,  they  can  be  re- 
moved to  the  green-house,  to  display  their  flowers.  When  they 
are  first  potted  they  should  be  watered  rather  sparingly,  but  as 
soon  as  they  show  any  signs  of  throwing  up  leaves,  give  larger 
quantities:  after  the  flower  stems  make  their  appearance  the 
plants  will  need  liberal  supplies,  which  should  be  continued  until 
the  flowers  begin  to  fade;  it  must  then  be  gradually  withheld  un- 
til the  leaves  have  dried  up:  the  bulbs  should  then  be  taken  up, 
separated,  and  put  away  in  dry  papers  until  the  time  arrives  for 
planting  again.  English  cultivators  recommend  growing  them  in 
pots  or  frames,  in  the  manner  of  the  gladiolus. 

/.  flexuosa. — A  very  delicate  species,  with  pure  white  flow- 
ers.    It  grows  about  twelve  inches  high. 

/.  erecta  is  also  a  pretty  species,  with  white  flowers;  it  grows 
very  erect,  about  a  foot  high. 

There  are  many  more  beautiful  species,  and  some  varieties, 
but  these  are  all  we  have  grown  ourselves.  /.  pktens,  Heleni 
and  conica,  are  said  to  be  fine. 

Sparixis. — A  not  very  extensive  genus,  but  containing  three 
or  four  species,  of  great  elegance.  The  same  compost  as  re- 
commended for  the  ixias  will  answer  equally  as  well  for  the  spa- 
raxises.     The  bulbs  should  be  set  out  at  the  same  season,  and 
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in  similar  sized  pots.  They  may  also  be  grown  in  a  pit  or  frame. 
Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

S.  tricolor. — A  very  showy  species,  with  orange,  yellow  and 
brown  colors,  growing  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more.  It  should 
be  in  every  collection  of  fine  bulbs. 

S.  grandiflora. — This  species  does  not  grow  quite  so  tall  as 
the  tricolor,  but  the  flowers  are  nearly  as  beautiful;  they  are  of 
a  rich  purple,  and  the  largest  of  the  species.  The  same  treat- 
ment is  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  this  as  with  the  others. 
There  are  some  varieties  of  this  species:  grandiflora  var.  striata 
is  one  of  them  (sometimes  called  an  /'xia).  The  flowers  are 
straw-coiored,  with  a  stripe  of  pink  through  the  centre  of  each 
petal:  it  is  a  very  desirable  plant. 

S.  versicolor. — Less  beautiful  than  the  others,  but,  neverthe- 
less, very  ornamental.  The  flowers  are  purple  and  yellow,  and 
appear  in  a  spike  of  some  length.  We  have  cultivated  several 
pots  of  this  species,  and  the  following,  and  consider  them  as  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  every  good  collection.  Same  treatment  as 
the  others. 

S.  bicolor. — Similar  to  the  last,  except  in  the  colors,  which 
are  brown  and  yellow  (brown  outside  of  petals,  and  yellow  in- 
side) :  grows  to  the  same  height  (about  a  foot)  as  the  versicolor, 
and  requires  the  same  management. 

There  is  a  sweet-scented  and  a  few  other  species,  but  we  have 
never  grown  them.  We  do  not  know  that  any  attempts  have 
been  made  to  produce  new  varieties  by  cross  impregnation;  but 
we  presume  that  it  might  be  done,  as  some  of  them  seed  quite 
freely. 

Anomatheca. — A  genus  containing  only  two  species;  A. 
juncea  and  cruenta.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  require  a  somewhat  different  treatment  from  the  ge- 
nera we  have  spoken  of.  We  have  only  grown  the  cruenta;  it 
is  a  very  beautiful  little  plant,  and  easily  flowered  in  perfection. 

A.  cruenta. — The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  carmine,  with  a  blotch 
of  a  deeper  color  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  three  lower  sepals  (or 
petals) .  It  throws  up  a  spike  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches,  on  which  appear  two  or  three  lateral  branches,  each  con- 
taining from  six  to  ten  flowers:  several  of  them  are  generally 
open  at  once,  and  make  a  charming  display. 

The  bulbs  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  in  the  border:  The  soil, 
in  which  they  seem  to  flourish  best,  should  be  composed  of  sandy 
peat  and  loam,  in  the  proportion  of  two  thirds  of  the  former 
to  one  third  of  the  latter.  The  bulbs  are  about  the  size  of  an 
ixia,  and  three  of  them  may  be  put  into  a  number  two  pot.  They 
should  })e  planted  in  the  month  of  January  or  February,  just 
covering  them  with  the  compost,  and  placed  under  the  stage, 
in  the  gre^n-house,  for  a  week  or  two,  until  they  have  made  a  few 
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roots.  During  this  period  they  should  be  watered  very  sparingly, 
as  too  much  moisture  would  endanger  their  rotting.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  they  may  be  set  upon  the  stage,  with  the  other  kinds, 
and  watered  more  freely.  They  will  soon  put  out  their  leaves, 
and  will  flower  throughout  the  months  of  May  and  June.  After 
the  flowers  have  faded,  gradually  cease  giving  water,  until  the 
foliage  has  assumed  a  decayed  appearance,  when  it  must  be 
wholly  withheld.  The  bulbs  are  so  small  that  they  may  remain 
in  the  pots,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  shed  or  some  other  shel- 
tered place,  out  of  the  way  of  wet.  When  the  time  arrives  for 
planting  again,  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  pots,  separated, 
and  reset  in  a  fresh  compost,  and  the  same  treatment  observed 
as  before. 

The  bulbs  may  also  be  grown  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tiger 
flower;  and  those  persons  who  do  not  possess  a  green-house,  can 
have  their  flowers  in  as  good  perfection  as  those  who  do,  though 
not  at  the  same  season.  They  may  be  planted  in  the  month  of 
May,  in  the  border,  in  a  light  rich  soil,  composed  of  leaf  mould, 
or  peat,  and  loam:  they  should  be  set  about  an  inch  deep  and 
two  or  three  inches  apart.  When  the  flower  stems  appear,  tie 
them  neatly  to  small  sticks,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the 
wind.  The  bulbs  may  remain  in  the  ground  after  they  have 
done  blooming  till  November,  unless  there  is  danger  of  severe 
frost,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  them  up  and  lay  them 
away  in  dry  papers,  out  of  the  reach  of  it,  until  spring. 

This  species  produces  seeds  in  abundance,  which  vegetate 
very  freely,  in  a  common  hot-bed,  planted  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  in  the  same  soil  as  recommended  for  the  old 
bulbs.  We  have  now  growing  in  the  open  border  a  great  num- 
ber of  plants  from  seeds  sown  last  spring.  The  leaves  are  as 
vigorous  as  those  on  the  old  roots,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  from 
the  appearance,  that  they  will,  some  of  them,  produce  flowers 
next  season.  The  bulbs  are  so  easily  increased,  that  we  hope 
they  will  soon  become  common  in  every  garden. 


Art.  VI.  JVotices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines ;  with  some 
Jlccount  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 
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Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containmg  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers  ;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by 
John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers ;  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Pi'ofessor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

J^otes  relating  to  Botany  and  Floriculture. — Mr.  Nuttall  has 
lately  returned  from  the  Columbia  River,  where  he  has  collected 
and  brought  home  dried  specimens  of  a  great  many  of  the  genera 
and  species  of  plants  first  discovered,  and  introduced  to  England, 
by  the  meritorious  Douglas.  We  are  also  happy  to  learn  that 
he  has  brought  seeds  of  several  species,  from  which,  we  ex- 
pect, many  beautiful  and  rare  things  will  be  raised.  This  will  be 
gratifying  intelligence  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  noticed 
the  numerous  plants  which  have  been  figured  in  the  floricultural 
and  botanical  periodicals,  from  Douglas's  specimens:  we  may 
now  anticipate  the  introduction  of  some  of  them  into  our  gardens 
in  a  short  time.  An  account  of  the  genera  and  species  seen  and 
collected,  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  will  probably  appear  in  the  Journal  of 
JsTatural  Sciences,  published  at  Philadelphia,  which  we  hope,  at 
some  future  time,  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. — The  distinction  of  knighthood  has  been 
conferred  upon  this  distinguished  botanist  by  the  king.  The- 
British  government,  until  lately,  has  lavished  all  her  honors  upon 
the  army  or  navy;  while  France,  and  even  Russia,  with  its  auto- 
crat, has  conferred  them,  not  only  on  professors,  but  on  "  artists^ 
architects,  engineers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  physicians,  law- 
yers, &c."  We  do  not  regard  such  honors  as  of  much  conse- 
quence ;  but  it  certainly  evinces  a  more  liberal  spirit  than  has- 
heretofore  existed  with  the  English.  No  man  could  be  more  de- 
serving of  honor,  of  whatever  kind  it  might  be,  than  Dr.  Hooker- 

Mr.  Douglas. — The  Perthshire  Horticultural  Society  haves' 
issued  subscription  papers,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  suf- 
ficient fund  to  erect  a  monument  (in  his  native  parish  of  Scone^ 
Perthshire),  to  this  indefatigable  and  much  lamented  botanist- 
The  price  of  subscription  is  limited,  to  gardeners,  from  one  to 
five  shillings.  Amateurs  can  give  what  they  please,  and  the  least 
sum  will  be  acceptable.  The  subscription  papers  will  remain 
open  for  an  indefinite  period,  so  as  to  give  time  for  botanists,  am- 
ateurs and  gardeners,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  an  opportunity  to 
testify  their  gratitude  for  the  labors  of  this  enthusiastic  travel- 
ler. The  style  and  character  of  the  memorial  will  be  left  to  a 
committee,  who  will  erect  such  a  one  as  the  funds  collected  will 
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justify.  Blank  subscription  lists  accompany  each  number  of  the 
Gardenerh  JMagazine,  from  which  we  have  condensed  these  re- 
marks, and  they  have  also,  we  believe,  been  sent  to  all  the  hor- 
ticultural societies  throughout  the  world.  A  list  of  the  names  of 
the  subscribers  will  be  published  in  the  above  mentioned  work, 
and  we  hope  that,  among  them,  will  be  found  those  of  many  of 
our  own  countrymen,  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  services 
Mr.  Douglas  has  rendered  to  botany  and  floriculture.  Had  a  sub- 
scription list  been  sent  to  us,  with  a  request  to  use  our  exertions 
to  procure  names,  it  should  not  be  any  fault  of  ours  if  we  did  not 
add  a  large  number. 

Eiip/iorMacetE. 

JEUPHO'RB/J     fiilgens    Kai~w. 

A  species  under  this  name  is  mentioned,  by  a  correspond- 
ent, in  the  Gardener''s  Magazine,  as  existing  in  the  garden  of 
M.  L.  Anderae,  sen.,  of  Frankfort.  It  was  introduced  from! 
Mexico  by  the  Baron  Von  Karwinsky,  together  with  the  E. 
heterophylla  Kane,  (pulcherrima  Willd.  Her.)  He  found  them 
growing  during  his  scientific  journey,  in  that  country,  and  brought 
living  plants  of  them  to  Germany.  The  following  description  of 
it  is  given.  "  Euphorbia  fulgens  is  an  elegant  and  very  orna- 
mental plant,  of  the  following  characteristics:  it  is  a  branched, 
upright,  leafy,  freely  growing,  and  freely  flowering  shrub.  All 
its  green  parts  bear  a  glaucous  bloom.  Its  shoots  are  slender, 
twig-like,  round,  glabrous,  and  curved  outwards  in  their  terminal 
portion;  bearing  the  flowers  along  this  portion  in  groups,  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  have  petioles  nearly  one  inch 
long,  and  disks  that  are  lanceolate,  tapered  to  both  ends,  entire, 
about  three  inches  long,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  across 
in  the  broadest  part.  The  groups  of  flowers  are  upon  short 
stalks,  and  consist  of  from  two  to  four  flowers  (as  they  w^ould  be 
ordinarily  called),  each  upon  a  stalk  about  one  inch  long;  and 
each  showy  from  its  involucre,  which  is  of  a  bright  red  color, 
and  which  has  a  tube  of  less  than  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  hori- 
zontally spread  border  of  a  diameter  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
a  sixpenny  piece,  and  consisting  of  five  obcordate  lobes.  One 
may  imagine  that  a  bush,  abounding  in  groups  of  these  involucres 
displayed  together,  must  be  splendid,  and  well  merit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithet  fulgens:  which,  however,  the  inventor  of 
the  name  may  rather  have  intended  to  express  a  brilliance  in  the 
redness,  than  the  general  effect  produced  by  a  display  of  flowers 
of  this  color.  The  plant  appears  disposed  to  produce  plenty  of 
seeds."  It  has  never  been  figured  in  any  of  the  English  botani- 
cal magazines.     (Gard,  Mag.  for  Aug.,  p.  390.) 
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POINSE'TTM    pulcherrima   Orah. 

This  splendid  plant  is  figured  in  the  Bot.  Magazine  for  June, 
t.  3493.  The  same  correspondent,  quoted  under  Euphor- 
bia fulgens,  states  that  the  plant  he  saw  in  Germany  and  men- 
tioned in  his  communication,  is  the  E.  heterophylla  Karw.  the 
same  as  that  figured  as  Poinsettia  pulcherrima.  If  this  is  true,  it 
must  have  been  introduced  into  Germany  about  the  same  time 
that  it  was  brought  to  this  country;  as  living  plants,  drawings, 
and  dried  specimens,  of  both  this  and  Euphorbia  fulgens,  were 
received  by  that  writer  in  May,  1835,  from  his  brother  in  Vienna. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  however,  that  plants  have  not  found  their 
way  into  English  collections  before  this,  or  that  some  information 
respecting  the  existence  of  such  in  the  continental  gardens  has  not 
been  made  known  before.  We  shall  expect  to  see,  in  a  future 
number  of  the  Gard.  Mag.,  more  information  respecting  this 
plant.      (Gard.  Mag.  for  Aug.,  p.  390.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 

OENT\A'JVA    qninqueflora  '  mUd. 
St/iwnyme  .-     Gentidrea     amarelloides.     Mich.    Piirsh. 

I  was  kindly  presented  by  a  friend  with  some  fine  specimens 
of  this  elegant  and  rare  gentiana,  which  were  gathered  in  Sheffield, 
in  this  state,  a  few  days  ago.  Growing  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet,  and  bearing,  on  its  quadrangular  stem,  successive  verticils 
of  delicate  blue  flowers,  by  twos,  threes,  and  fives,  it  formed  an 
elegant  contrast  with  the  decaying  foliage  of  the  year.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  this,  with  the  inimitable  fringed-corollaed 
species,  G.  crinita,  could  be  introduced  and  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens. How  delightfully  would  their  charming  flowers  appear 
amidst  the  purple  and  naked  corolla  of  the  Colchicum  autumnale, 
and  Crocus  serotinus,  and,  nov/  and  then,  a  precocious  phlox, 
tempted,  by  the  balmy  air  and  gladsome  sun,  to  expand  a  ievf  blos- 
soms intended  for  the  next  spring.  Geniidna  saponaria,  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  recommended  as  a  fine  and  certain  autumnal  flower, 
thriving  with  great  vigor  in  a  moist  and  cool  border,  and  even 
accommodating  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  its  situation.  When 
suffered  to  stand  in  the  same  place  for  several  years,  it  assumes 
a  strong  and  vigorous  aspect,  and  becomes  literally  crowded  with 
flowers.  This  species  does  not  expand:  the  corolla  is  contract- 
ed at  the  apex.  G.  crinita,  on  the  contrary,  opens  regularly  on 
the  approach  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  welcomes  its  genial  beams 
by  the  exhibition  of  its  rare  beauty. 

This  last  mentioned  species  may  be  found  in  seed  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  It  is  sometimes  a  rare,  and  again  at  other  times 
a  common  plant,  in  the  sphagnous  swamps  at  Cambridge.  Per- 
haps some  of  your  correspondents  or  readers  who  have  reared 
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the  North  American  plants,  and  attended  particularly  to  their  cul- 
tivation, in  England,  could  furnish  your  pages  with  some  very 
valuable  hints  on  the  successful  treatment  of  these  unwilling 
guests  of  our  gardens,  though  hardy  inhabitants  of  our  meadows 
and  woods.  Such  information  is  much  needed,  and  would  be 
greatly  promotive  of  an  increased  and  national  taste  for  our  finer 
native  plants,  and  the  appreciation  of  their  charms  as  well  in  the 
flower  border  as  in  their  native  localities. — /.  L.  R. 


Art.  VII.     Calls  at  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

Amateur  Garden  of  Mr.  S.  Walker,  Hoxhury. —  October.  We  have 
been  much  pleased  with  a  visit  to  Mr.  Walker's  garden  ;  although  so 
late  in  the  season  that  the  uncommonly  early  and  severe  frosts  had  de- 
stroyed the  beauty  of  a  larger  part  of  the  plants,  still  we  found  several 
pretty  things  to  admire,  Mr.  Walker  is  noted  as  having  produced 
some  of  the  finest  pansies  that  have  ever  been  seen  in  the  country;  he 
is — as  indeed  who  should  not  be — a  great  lover  of  these  plants,  and  al- 
lows them  a  good  share  of  his  attention  and  care.  He  has  imported 
many  plants,  and  his  seedlings^  from  seed  of  his  own  raising,  have,  many 
of  them,  surpassed  in  beauty  some  of  the  parents  ;  much  praise  is  due 
to  Mr.  Walker  for  his  continued  zeal  and  perseverance,  in  endeavoring 
to  raise  this  beautiful  plant  to  the  place  where  it  certainly  belongs — 
among  the  florist's  flowers — and  we  presume  that  he  will  dispose  of  du- 
plicates to  amateurs  who  are  in  want  of  some  of  his  most  brilliant  kinds, 
or  will  exchange  with  other  growers  of  this  flower,  who  have  succeed- 
ed in  producing  such  as  are  worthy  of  a  name.  Some  of  Mr.  Walker's 
best  are  Othello, — a  very  large  flower ,fine  form,  possessing  all  the  pro- 
perties of  a  good  pansy,  and  of  a  deep  rich  purple  color — and  Village 
Maid.  We  found,  at  this  late  season,  a  bed  of  seedlings,  with  many 
flowers  expanded,  of  considerable  elegance,  although  they  were  not 
thought  sufficiently  so  to  deserve  names. 

Of  pinks  our  readers  are  already  aware  that  Mr.  Walker  has  a  fine 
collection,  which  he  has  only  got  together  at  much  labor  and  expense. 
The  plants  are  doing  very  well,  and  look  vigorous  and  healthy  ;  they 
are  much  easier  grown  than  carnations,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  fine 
collections  abounding  in  our  gardens.  Mr.  Walker's  article  on  the  pink, 
at  page  329  of  the  present  volume,  will  give  all  necessary  information  re- 
garding their  cultivation.  The  double  white  rocket  flourishes  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance  here,  while  the  purple  can  scarcely  be  kept  alive; 
we  can  only  attribute  this  to  the  soil  of  the  garden,  which  is  a  strong 
moist  loam;  from  this  same  cause,  that  lovely  plant,  Gentitma  acaiilis, 
of  which  there  is  a  small  one  in  this  collection,  is  growing  well,  and  has 
spread  over  nearly  a  square  foot  of  soil.  We  may  therefore  anticipate 
a  sight  of  the  flowers  in  the  coming  spring.  Colchicum  autumnale  we 
found  in  full  bloom:  this  is,  to  the  garden,  in  the  autumn  months  of  Oc- 
tober and  November,  what  the  Sanguinaria  canadensis  is  in  the  spring 
months  of  April  and  May — extremely  showy, — and  both  of  them  should 
be  found  in  every  flower  border. 
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Yiicca  filamentosa  has  stood  out  here  for  four  or  five  years;  it  has, 
however,  never  flowered  until  the  past  season:  it  then  threw  up  a  flow- 
er spike  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  which  remained  in  perfection 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  It  receives  no  protection,  but  the  points  of 
the  stiff  and  rigid  foliage  are  tied  together  at  the  top,  to  prevent  the 
snow  and  rain  from  entering  too  freely  into  the  heart  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Walker  has  laid  out  largely  for  a  tulip  show  the  ensuing  spring:  he 
has  planted  upwards  of  one  thousand  bulbs,  among  which  are  many  very 
fine  kinds,  such  as  Louis  XVI,  Strong's  Charles  X,&,c.  A  large  frame 
will  be  erected  over  the  whole,  to  be  covered  Avith  an  awning,  that  the 
blooms  may  be  screened  from  the  sun,  and  thus  kept  in  perfection  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  Mr.  Walker  has  always  grown  a  fine  collection, 
but  he  has  made  many  additions:  he  is  in  hope  that,  from  the  display 
which  he  intends  to  make,  should  nothing  unforseen  occur,  to  excite  a 
greater  taste  for  this  most  gorgeous  flower,  which  ap})ears  not  to  be  so 
highly  appreciated  by  our  amateur  gardeners  as  other  plants.  There 
seems  to  be  a  fear  with  some,  of  catching  the  tulip-mania,  if  they  once 
enter  into  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  kinds.  We  hope,  however,  such 
is  not  the  case  with  all,  and  that,  eventually,  we  shall  find  as  magnificent 
collections  in  our  vicinity,  as  at  present  exist  in  England. 

Hawthorn  Grove,  Dorchester,  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq. — Since  our  last 
visit  to  this  place,  there  has  been  a  large  addition  of  fine  plants  made  to 
the  collection.  Mi*.  Wilder  has  also  extended  the  length  of  his  range, 
by  putting  on  an  addition  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  which  he  intends  for 
a  stove — he  having  concluded  to  make  use  of  the  former  one  for  a  show- 
house,  or  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  the  most  magnificent  and  rare 
species  and  varieties,  when  in  full  bloom.  We  like  this  arrangement 
much,  as  often  the  more  humble,  and  frequently  the  most  rare  plants, 
are  lost  from  view,  when  standing  on  the  stages  with  the  other  plants, 
by  being  encroached  upon,  or  wholly  covered  up,  by  the  foliage  of  some 
gross  growing  individual:  here  they  will  show  to  the  most  advantage, 
and  when  their  flowers  fade — and  what  is  more  unsightly  than  a  plant 
in  such  a  condition — they  can  be  removed  into  their  proper  place,  where 
such  a  blemish  will  be  less  observable :  all  will  here  be  one  mass  of 
flowers — of  varied  hue  and  form — from  the  curious  orchideous  tribe,  to 
the  lovely  ericas,  or  the  splendid  family  of  camellias.  We  are  glad 
Mr.  Wilder  is  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  a  system,  which  we  have 
long  wished  to  see  caxTied  to  its  greatest  perfection :  although  this  will 
be  on  a  limited  scale,  we  hope  to  see  it  attempted  with  large  sjian-roof- 
ed  houses. 

In  the  stove  or  hot-house  department  Corrse^a  speciosa,  Ti'evirana 
coccinea,  Nerine  sarniensis,  Lobeha  longiflora,  and  several  other 
common  plants  were  in  bloom.  The  Nerine  sarniensis  or  the  Guernsey 
lily,  of  Mr.  Wilder,  is  said  by  some  amateurs  to  be  corusca  ;  this  is, 
however,  an  error:  corusca  is  scarlet,  and  not  purplish-crimson,  the 
color  of  the  former.  We  flowered  coi'usca  a  year  since,  and  afterwards 
gave  the  plant  to  Mr.  Haggerston,  at  Belmont  Place  ;  whether  it  has 
flowered  there  this  season  we  are  not  aware:  it  is  far  nioj-e  beautiful 
than  the  sarniensis,  which  does  not  merit  the  name  of  corusca,  or  glit- 
tering. The  latter  is  of  a  most  dazzling  scarlet,  the  petals  completely 
covered  with  a  metallic  lustre,  which  no  language  can  convey  an  idea  of; 
we  have  never  seen  it  in  bloom  only  in  our  collection.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Mr,  Wilder's  N.  sarniensis.  We  here 
for  the  first  time  saw  a  small  plant  of  Araucuria  imbricata,  of  which 
much  has  been  said.  It  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  Coniferse. 
It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  too  tender  to  stand  our  climate,  wholly  ex- 
posed ;  but  it  possesses  sufficient  beauty  to  deserve  a  house  by  itself. 

The  collection  of  Amaryllacece  is  continually  increased,  and  several 
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fine  crinums  and  pancratiums  have  been  added:  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  doing  well  ;  Doryanthes  excelsa  is  just  beginning  to  make  a  new 
growth.  The  orchideous  plants  are  in  very  good  condition  ;  Oncidium 
Sexuosum  will  probably  produce  flowers  in  a  short  time  ;  there  is  no 
doubt  these  plants  may  be  cultivated  as  easily  as  many  others.  Of  the 
fine  and  valuable  genus  Citrus  there  are  here  upwards  of  thirty  species 
and  varieties,  including  some  of  the  very  best,  both  for  the  beauty  and 
the  quality  of  their  fruit,  and  the  elegance  of  their  foliage.  Tropae'olum 
peregrinum,  or  the  Canary-bird  flower  (noticed  in  I.  p.  345),  a  plant 
of,  is  here  groVving  in  a  pot:  it  was  raised  from  seeds  last  spring,  and 
will  soon  be  in  flower. 

In  the  conservatory  or  green-house  the  camellias  are  coming  forward 
very  rapidly.  The  single  white,  double  white,  and  double  striped,  have 
already  opened  some  flowers.  Since  our  last  visit  some  extra  large 
specimens  have  been  added  ;  they  consist  of  the  W6odsi,  Greville's  red, 
althseaeflora,  double  white,  Hume's  blush,  &c.,  inarched,  or  grafted  on 
the  single  or  some  other  kinds,  at  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
base  of  the  stems  ;  thus  forming  tree-like  heads,  in  the  manner  of  the 
tree  roses.  They  are  something  new,  but,  we  think,  not  in  good  taste, 
unless  in  remarkably  high  houses  :  in  such  a  place  they  would  have  a 
grand  effect.  But  for  viewing  individual  flowers,  or  to  observe  the  beau- 
ty of  the  foliage,  they  should  be  beneath  the  eye.  A  great  many  new 
sorts  have  been  added,  and  some  of  them  have  singular  looking  foliage ; 
we  shall  look  forward  with  some  interest  to  their  blooming  ;  C.  Kisseis 
budded.  Of  acacias  those  charming  species  dealbata,  decurrens,  verti- 
cillata,  undulata,  longifolia  and  spectabile,  are  in  this  collection:  the 
latter  plant  is  showing  buds,  as  it  also  is  in  our  garden.  Mr.  Wilder  has 
raised,  from  the  seeds  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  the  Baron 
Von  Ludwig,  a  large  number  of  plants,  ten  or  twelve,  or  more,  kinds 
of  heaths,  and  several  New  Holland  plants.  The  heaths  look  very  well. 
The  arrangement  of  the  p)lants  is  exceeding  good,  and  the  neatness 
which  is  preserved  in  every  part  of  the  range  cannot  be  too  much  com- 
mended. 

In  the  garden  Mr.  Wilder  has  made  many  alterations:  new  walks 
have  been  laid  out,  and  the  fence  on  the  north  side  removed,  so  that  it 
now  includes  three  or  four  acres.  A  fine  collection  of  pear  trees  has 
been  planted,  as  also  a  good  assortment  of  other  kindsof  fruit  trees,  par- 
ticularly plums.  Some  of  the  young  trees,  of  the  Dutchess  d'Angou- 
leme,  pi'oduced  several  very  large  pears  this  season,  A  spot  of  ground 
has  been  marked  out,  on  which  a  rosary  is  to  be  planted:  already  many 
excellent  sorts  occupy  part  of  the  ground,  and  additions  are  to  be  made 
another  season.  In  front  of  his  dwelling  house,  are  planted,  in  the 
flower  borders,  a  great  number  of  tree  roses:  these  have  made  a  very 
vigorous  growth  the  past  season,  and  will  probably  bloom  finely  the 
coming  spring:  among  the  number  are  several  of  the  most  beautiful  va- 
rieties of  the  mosses.  We  hope  that  the  tree  roses  will  be  more  culti- 
vated ;  they  have  a  grand  effect  when  in  full  flower. 

We  here«aw  a  bed  of  very  fine  pansies  ;  they  were  raised  from  im- 
ported seeds,  but  among  them  we  observed  some  of  considerable  ele- 
gance. Next  to  Mr,  Walker's,  we  may  say  that  these  were  as  fine  as 
any  we  have  ever  observed.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  are  deserving 
of  names,  but  they  all  form  a  handsome  group,  standing,  as  they  do,  in  a 
small  bed  upon  the  turf.  A  row  of  them  also  runs  parallel  with  the  box 
edging,  near  to  itj  the  whole  length  of  one  of  the  borders. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Elements  of  Botany.  By  Asa  Gray,  M.  D.,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Cosar.  Acad.  Naturae  Curiosum,  and  of  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York.  1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.  428. 
Carvill  &  Co.,  New  York.     1836. 

If  there  are  persons,  and  we  doubt  not  there  are  many,  who 
have  felt  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  that  almost  infinite 
variety  of  living  organized  substances,  which,  under  the  name  of 
vegetation,  in  thousands  of  beautiful  forms,  and  innumerable  va- 
riations of  structure,  from  the  humblest  moss  to  the  loftiest  forest 
tree,  administer  to  the  delights,  the  comforts,  and  the  necessities 
■of  man — if  any,  we  say,  have  felt  such  a  desire,  and  have  been 
deterred  from  so  doing  by  opening  a  volume  of  one  of  the  old 
authors  on  botany,  filled  with  hard  terms,  dull  explanations  of 
classes  and  orders,  and  dry  technical  details,  we  commend 
them  to  the  work  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. Botany,  a  science  which  at  the  present  day  comprises 
some  knowledge  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  distinct 
individuals,  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  simply  an  amuse- 
ment for  the  idle,  or  a  pastime  for  the  curious;  nor  does  the  fact 
of  being  able  to  dignify  a  pretty  blossom  with  a  learned  name 
constitute  the  sum  total  of  botanical  knowledge.  It  is,  however, 
that  branch  of  natural  history,  which,  examining  minutely  that 
wonderful  combination  of  vegetable  forms  which  occupy  so  large 
-a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  teaches  us  the  manner  of  their 
construction,  their  distinctive  characteristics,  the  relations  they 
bear  to  each  other,  the  uses  to  which  mankind  ahke  in  a  savage 
or  civilized  condition  appropriate  them,  and  the  great  and  im- 
portant services  they  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  is 
that  science,  in  the  possession  of  which  the  lover  of  nature  will 
find  a  volume  perpetually  new,  and  ever  varied  and  instructive, 
open  before  him.  If  he  ramble  forth  to  the  woods  and  hills,  his 
walks  will  never  be  companionless — and  there  is  no  mountain  so 
barren  that  it  does  not  produce  a  few  lichens — no  sea  so  bound- 
less but  in  its  waters  are  found  the  ever  flourishing  algcB — nor  any 
clime  so  bleak  that  the  eye  may  not  rest  upon  a  few  mosses,  mi- 
nute, yet  not  unimportant  links  in  the  great  chain  of  creation.  If 
in  a  strange  land,  it  will  instruct  him  how  to  distinguish  wholesome 
vegetables  from  noxious  weeds — nutritious  fruits  from  poisons, 
and,  at  home,  through  it  he  may  discover  qualities  and  properties 
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in  more  familiar  species,  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  his 
fellow  creatures. 

The  change  which  has  been  effected  in  this  science  of  late 
years,  by  the  introduction  of  the  JS^atural  system  of  arrangement 
into  botany  and  botanical  woiks,  is  not  unknown  to  our  readers. 
Before  this,  botany  was  charged,  and  perhaps  justly,  with  being 
too  much  a  science  of  names,  and  its  teachers  with  neglecting  in- 
vestigations into  the  nature  and  qualities  of  plants  themselves,  for 
an  eager  pursuit  of  new  species,  or  a  vain  desire  of  effecting  some 
trifling  alteration  in  classification.  The  labors,  however,  of  such 
men  as  De  Candolle,  Jussien,  Mirbel,  Brown,  Du  Petit  Thouars, 
Lindley,  and  others,  have  now  left  no  grounds  for  such  an  imputa- 
tion, and  have  raised  it  to  a  high  rank  as  a  philosophical  science. 
Their  inquiries  into  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants,  their 
clear  discrimination  of  the  natural  afiinities  and  relations  of  the 
various  groups  and  families,  as  they  are  stamped  upon  each  indi- 
vidual and  tribe  by  the  laws  of  organization,  and  especially  the 
singular  and  new  facts  developed  by  vegetable  morphology, 
"which  is,  in  the  vegetable,  what  comparative  anatomy  is  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,"  have  thrown  a  broad  flood  of  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  display  of  talent.  Minute 
and  labored  researches  and  investigations  have  been  made,  by  the 
most  distinguished  botanists,  into  the  structure  of  the  different  or- 
gans of  plants — the  motion  of  their  fluids — the  different  phenom- 
ena of  growth,  and  the  metamorphoses  effected  by  various  laws 
and  causes,  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  as  well  to  the  skilful 
cultivator  as  to  the  purely  scientific  botanist. 

In  the  work  before  us,  the  aim  of  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  to  exhibit  a  full  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  science, 
with  all  the  recent  improvements  and  discoveries,  condensed  into 
a  clear  and  perspicuous  treatise,  which,  being  sufficiently  popular 
in  expression,  should  at  the  same  time  retain  that  rigid  accuracy 
so  indispensably  necessary  to  so  extensive  a  branch  of  natural 
science.  In  this  Dr.  Gray  has  succeeded  perfectly,  and,  after  a 
careful  perusal,  we  cannot  but  express  our  admiration  of  the  ex- 
cellent arrangement  of  the  subject,  and  the  lucid  manner  in  which 
the  whole  is  illustrated  and  explained.  Those  persons  who  are 
not  famihar  with  the  large  and  expensive  treatises  published 
abroad,  will  find  a  great  mass  of  new  facts  for  study  and  diges- 
tion, and  to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  attain  the  elements  of 
botany,  we  recommend  this  volume  as  a  text  book  of  the  highest 
merit. 

The  author  has  divided  his  subject  into  seven  heads,  viz:  The 
elementary  organs  of  plants :  Organs  of  vegetation :  Nutrition:  Or- 
gans of  reproduction:  Flowerless  plants:  Classification  of  plants: 
Glossology:  with  an  appendix,  containing  ample  directions  for 
preparing  herbaria,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  natural  orders.     We 
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have  no  room  for  extracts,  but  the  following  few  words  from  the 
chapter  on  nutrition  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

''  Hygroscopicity,  or  the  property  of  absorbins^  or  giving  out  moisture 
according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  body  and  the  state  of  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere, is  a  property  common  both  to  organized  and  unorganized 
matter.  Young-  tissues  which  are  not  filled  up  with  foreign  substances, 
are  most  active  in  taking  up  moisture;  thus  the  spongelets  of  roots  are 
eminently  hygroscopic — the  bark  much  less  so.  Sap-wood  absorbs 
readily.  Young  branches  of  willow  or  poplar  stuck  in  damp  soil  will 
take  up  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the  branch  alive  until  new  roots  are 
formed.  Heart-wood,  on  the  contrary,  being  filled  with  solid  matter,  is 
not  hygroscopic;  hence  it  is  more  durable  as  timber,  especially  when 
exposed  to  humidity. 

"  But  the  absorption  of  moisture  is  controlled  by  a  very  remarkable 
power,  lately  discovered  by  M.  Dutrochet,  a  distinguished  French  physi- 
ologist, called  Endosmosis.  This  power  undoubtedly  exercises  an  im- 
portant influence  in  vegetable  physiology,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The 
general  rule  in  respect  to  its  operation  is,  that  if  two  fluids  of  unequal 
density  be  separated  by  a  membrane,  even  destitute  of  visible  pores,  the 
lighter  fluid  passes  through  the  inembrane,  mingling  with  the  denser.  A 
simple  experiment  will  illustrate  this.  If  a  short  tube  or  phial,  with  the 
bottom  broken  off,  be  covered  at  one  end  with  any  vegetable  or  animal 
membrane,  nearly  filled  with  a  solution  of  cum  arabic  and  half  im- 
mersed in  water,  the  denser  mucilage  will  attract  the  water  through 
the  membrane,  and  the  tube  will  be  filled.  A  small  portion  of  the  denser 
fluid  also  passes  onward,  and  mingles  with  the  water,  but  the  prepon- 
derance is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  mucilage,  and  the  denser  the  fluid,  the 
stronger  its  attraction  upon  the  water.  Let  the  experiment  be  reversed, 
by  filling  the  tube  with  water  and  immersing  it  in  a  vessel  of  mucilage, 
when,  in  accordance  with  the  same  rule,  the  water  will  slowly  sink  in 
the  tube,  which  will  at  length  nearly  empty  itself. 

"This  power  offers  a  ready  explanation  of  many  acts  of  vegetable 
life  which  were  formerly  altogether  inexplicable.  Several  instances 
will  be  adverted  to  in  due  time.  We  may  here  adduce  a  single  illus- 
tration, viz.  the  growth  of  fruits.  When  a  fruit,  such  as  the  peach  or 
plum,  begins  to  enlarge,  its  cells  are  filled  with  a  fluid  denser  than  the 
sap  ;  by  the  property  of  endosmosis,  therefore,  they  attract  a  large 
portion  of  the  neighboring  sap  into  the  fruit,  which  in  consequence  be- 
comes juicy.  The  density  of  the  fluid  is  kept  up  by  the  continual 
evaporation  of  its  watery  portion,  and  thus  the  fruit  is  enabled  to  ap- 
propriate a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  plant,  which  it  changes  into  a 
pulp.  In  this,  no  doubt,  we  have  also  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  plants  are  weakened  and  their  growth  checked  by  bearing  fruit; 
and  that  plants  which  flower  but  once  (annuals  and  biennials),  die  for 
the  most  part  soon  after  the  maturation  of  their  fruit."    (p.  105.) 

When  we  mention  that,  with  the  exception  of  Professor  Tor- 
rey's  edition  of  "  Lindley's  Introduction  to  the  J^atural  System^^^ 
this  is  the  only  work  in  w^hich  the  modern  views  of  the  eminent 
physiologists  of  the  day  are  brought  forward  in  an  American  pub- 
lication, we  only  announce  how  far  in  the  rear  we  are  in  botani- 
cal knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  confess  how  much  room 
there  is  for  improvement  in  the  systems  of  teaching  this  science, 
pursued  in  our   places   of  instruction.     We  hope  to  see  Dr. 
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Gray's  work  in  the  hands  of  all  persons,  as  an  elementary  text 
book,  who  really  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  most  useful 
and  interesting  branch  of  human  knowledge.  For  the  future 
gratification  of  such,  we  are  happy  also  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  long  expected  work  by  that  distinguished  botanist.  Professor 
Torrey,  viz.  a  "  Flora  of  JS^orth  ^merica,^^  arranged  in  the 
natural  method,  is  in  course  of  rapid  preparation,  and  the  first 
volume  will  probably  be  published  in  the  coming  spring.  Its 
completion  will  be  looked  for  with  an  anxiety  commensurate  to 
the  arduousness  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  high  and  well  known 
abihties  of  the  author  for  such  a  difficult  and  laborious  work. — D. 


Art.  II.  The  Gardener'' s  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural 
and  Domestic  Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.  L.  S.,  H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  8vo  Numbers;  Is.  %d. 
each.     No.  LXXVII,  for  August. 

Art  1.  "A  Gardening  Tour  in  Germany,  made  in  the  Spring 
of  1836,  from  April  17th  to  May  5th.     By  M.  F.  Rauch. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  amateur  gardens  at 
Frankfort,  Bonne,  Cologne,  Stc,  among  which  is  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Salm-Dyck,  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  and  very 
complete  collection  of  succulent  plants.  The  principal  nursery 
in  Frankfort  is  that  of  M.  Rinz,  who  is  a  very  successful  propa- 
gator of  plants  and,  also,  an  excellent  landscape  gardener,  he 
having  laid  out  the  public  gardens  at  this  place. 

Of  the  many  amateur  and  private  gardens  which  abound  in 
Frankfort,  are  mentioned  those  of  the  Baron  Von  Bethmann, 
Baron  Von  Rothschild,  M.  J.  Andreae,  sen.,  &c.  The  garden 
of  the  last  named  gentleman  contains  a  fine  collection  of  succu- 
lent plants.  Cereus  senilis,  said  to  be  a  splendid  species,  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  following  simple  manner: — 

"  The  old  plant  is  cut  in  two  (transversely  we  presume),  and  the  head 
planted,  which  produces  a  magnificent  plant:  the  parent  stem  after- 
wards puts  out  young  shoots  every  year,  which  are  cut  off  when  they 
are  about  the  size  of  a  large  hazel-nut:  and,  after  they  have  lain  for 
some  weeks  in  a  dry  place,  they  are  planted  in  sand,  and  kept  in  a  damp 
state  till  the  young  roots  appear;  when,  by  frequent  watering,  the  plants 
will  continue  to  grow  well.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that 
this  operation  should  take  place  in  a  warm  dry  house,  by  which  means 
the  object  in  view  will  be  sure  to  be  effected." 

The  garden  of  the  Prince  of  Salm-Dyck  is  situated  on  a  gently 
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undulated  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Dusseldorf  to  Aix  la  Chapelle.  This  is  probably  one 
of  the  finest  gardens  in  Germany:  the  proprietor  possesses  great 
botanical  knowledge,  and  has  collected  together  a  larger  number 
of  genera  and  species  of  succulent  plants  than  can  be  found  in 
Europe.  To  convey  an  idea  of  these,  the  writer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account: — 

"  The  whole  collection  of  succulent  plants  amounts  to  about  1500 — in 
which  there  are  296  mesembryantheniums,  115cereuses,  76  opuntias, 
47  mammill arias,  28  echinocactuses,  10  melocactuses,  9  rhipsalises,  7 
pere.skias,  196  aloes,  17  yuccas,  29  agaves,  &c.  Of  this  collection  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  has  only  been  brought  to  this  state  of 
perfection  by  great  botanical  knowledge  and  indefatigable  industry. 
As  the  greater  number  of  the  plants  were  given  to  His  Highness  by  the 
botanists  who  named  them,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  they  are  correct, 
which  is  very  seldom  the  case,  where  there  are  collections  of  succulent 
plants." 

The  Prince  of  Salm-Dyck  has  published  his  Hortus  Dyckensis, 
which  will  give  all  the  information  needed  in  regard  to  these 
plants:  it  may  be  had  in  both  the  German  and  French  languages. 

Art.  8.  "  On  the  culture  of  the  Solandra  grandiflora.  By 
Mr.  Thomas  Symons." 

This  writer  has  succeeded  so  well  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
very  beautiful  plant,  that  he  has  communicated  the  following 
method  of  growing  them: — 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  Solandra  grandiflora  will  grow  many  feet 
in  height  in  one  season,  if  under  good  cultivation,  and  left  to  its  native 
luxuriancy.  When  the  plants  under  my  care  have  attained  the  eleva- 
tion required,  which  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet,  I  prevent  them  from 
growing  higher,  by  nipping  off  the  tops  of  the  shoots;  and,  Avhen  the 
plants  have  arrived  to  the  size  desired,  all  the  laterals  are  served  in  the 
same  way.  By  adopting  this  mode,  the  plants  throw  out  a  vast  number 
of  spurs,  which  is  a  great  object  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Solandra;  and 
the  plants  assume  a  fine  bushy  shrub-like  a])pearauce.  Early  in  Janu- 
ary they  are  turned  out  of  the  pots,  a  part  of  their  balls  is  removed,  and 
they  are  repotted  in  compost,  of  one  half  rich  loam,  one  fourth  peat, 
and  one  fourth  well  decomposed  leaf  mould.  The  pots  used  are  twelve 
inches  in  diameter.  Little  or  no  water  is  applied  until  there  are  indi- 
cations of  a  movement  in  the  sap.  The  plants  are  then  slightly  watered, 
increasing  the  quantity  as  the  shoots  advance,  Avith  water  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  stove,  which,  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  is  from  55°  to  60°.  By  the  middle  of  January,  the  young  shoots, 
together  with  the  flower  buds,  begin  to  appear,  Avhen  regular  and  rather 
plentiful  watering  is  continued,  till  all  the  buds  have  perfected  their 
blossoms,  always  remembering  to  use  warm  water;  for  if  cold  water 
be  used,  at  this  particular  season,  it  will  cause  every  bud  to  drop, 
and  thus  ruin  all.  All  young  shoots,  not  bearing  blossom  buds,  when 
about  two  inches  long,  are  shortened  to  one  inch  from  their  base  as 
often  as  they  appear." 

Under  this  management,  one  plant  produced  upwards  of  sixty 
of  its  beautiful  blossoms;  many  of  the  spurs  having  two,  and  some 
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three  flowers  on  each,  and  these  succeeding  each  other  for  the 
space  of  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  plants  also  produced 
seed  pods,  which  will  probahly  ripen. 

Art.  10.  Remarks  "  On  the  treatment  of  old  Fruit  Trees 
which  it  is  wished  to  preserve:  and  on  the  advantages  of  lay- 
ing cow-dung  at  the  bases  of  their  trunks,  and  also  at  the  root- 
stalks  of  vines." 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  give  some  information 
to  those  proprietors  of  gardens  who  have  old  trees  standing  there- 
in, that  from  particular  associations  of  earlier  days,  or  from  other 
causes,  wish  them  to  remain,  although  quite  barren  of  fruit,  in 
regard  to  their  treatment,  so  as  to  render  them  more  valuable. 
He  states  that,  wishing  to  remove  a  tree,  his  employer  requested 
him  not  to  do  so,  as  he  desired  it  to  remain,  but  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  directions  to  do  what  he  could,  to  renovate  it.  The 
following  is  his  method: — 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  cut  down  the  tree  to  the  lowest  live  wood  on  the 
bole  (which,  in  this  case,  was  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground), 
leaving  the  branch  twenty  inches  long  ;  I  then  collected  four  barrow 
loads  of  fresh  cow-dung,  and  laid  it  round  the  stem  to  the  distance  of 
four  feet,  on  every  side,  and  rising  conically  six  inches  above  where  the 
trunk  was  cut  off;  and,  in  order  to  conceal  the  unsightly  appearance  of 
the  dung,  I  covered  it  with  sand  two  inches  thick.  This  was  done  in  Feb- 
ruary: and  in  due  time  the  live  buds  of  the  branch  broke,  and  grew 
apace.  During.the  heat  of  summer,  the  surface  of  the  dung  became 
finely  pulverized  ;  and,  on  examination,  I  found  that  strong  healthy 
roots  had  issued  from  the  bottom  of  the  branch  which  was  left,  and  had 
spread  through  the  whole  mass  of  dung  which  enveloped  it.  The  fol- 
lowing spring,  I  gave  it  another  coating  of  the  same,  extending  to  the 
distance  of  six  feet,  repeating  it  the  third  year,  and  occasionally 
since.  The  result  was,  that  the  tree  grew  so  rapidly,  that  I  was  ena- 
bled to  form  a  handsome,  well  regulated,  fan-shaped  head,  which  fills 
the  whole  space  [on  the  wall]  of  its  original  allotment,  and  has  borne, 
for  eight  years  past,  excellent  and  abundant  crops." 

"  Where  vines  are  planted  on  the  outside  of  forcing-houses,  and  the 
roots  have  got  into  improper  sub-soil,  the  removal  of  the  soil  from  the 
stem,  and  a  barrowful  of  fresh  cow-dung  laid  round  them,  never  fails  to 
cause  the  protrusion  of  strong  vigorous  roots :  but  it  is  advisable  not  to 
begin  forcing  too  early,  when  it  is  applied,  as  the  moisture,  in  very  cold 
weather,  may  prevent  the  due  circulation  of  the  sap." 

The  continuation  of  a  Review,  in  this  number,  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Transactions^  is  extremely  valuable.  A  paper  describ- 
ing all  the  varieties  of  peas,  with  their  numerous  synonymes,  is 
extracted  entire;  and  we  believe  it  will  be  so  useful  and  interest- 
ing to  our  readers,  that  we  have  also  copied  it  word  for  word. 
It  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  George  Gordon,  under-gardener  in  the 
kitchen  garden  department.  All  the  varieties  of  the  pea  have  been 
grown  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  and  they  are  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Gordon  into  the  following  groups: — 
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"I,  Common  Divarf  Peas.  With  small  roundish  pods,  white  peas 
and  stems,  not  more  than  3  feet  high. 

"II.  Common  Tall  Peas.  With  round  pods,  white  peas,  and  stems 
requiring  sticks. 

"  III.  Dtvarf  Marrow  Peas.  With  broad  pods,  peas  particularly 
sweet  when  young,  and  stems  not  more  than  4  teet  high. 

"IV.  Ts^ll  Marrow  Peas.  Like  the  last,  but  with  stems  requiring 
sticks. 

"  V.  Sugar  Peas.  With  pods  destitute  of  the  usual  tough  lining, 
and  eaten  like  kidney  bean  pods:  the  peas  white. 

"VI.  Imperial  Peas.  With  the  strong  growth  of  the  marrow,  and 
the  small  round  pods  of  the  Prussian. 

"  VII.  Prussian  Peas.  With  the  stems  branching  very  much,  and 
roundish,  not  very  large  pods:  the  latest  of  any  class. 

"  VIII.  Grey  Sugar  Peas.  With  pods  like  those  of  the  fifth  class, 
but  with  flowers  of  a  purplish  color,  and  peas  spotted,  or  any  other 
color  but  white. 

"  IX.  Grey  Common  Peas.  With  purple  or  white  flowers,  and 
peas  any  color  but  white. 

"  Group  I.     Common  Dwarf  Peas. 

"  1.  Bishop's  Dwarf. — About  2  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth. 
Pods  short  and  broad,  mostly  containing  4  or  5  peas.  Only  a  mode- 
rate bearer,  a  week  later  than  the  early  frame,  and  hardly  worth  grow- 
ing. 

"2.  Early  Dwarf.  French  Synonyme:  Nain  hatif. — Height  about 
li  feet,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  preceding  variety,  but  is  more 
prolific;  broad,  mostly  containing  5  peas.  It  is  the  best  of  the  dwarfs, 
as  it  is  very  prolific,  and  of  good  quality. 

"3.  Dwarf  Britta7iy.  French  Synonymes:  Tres-nain  de  Bre- 
tangne,  tres-nain  de  Brest. — About  6  or  8  inches  high,  of  a  dark  green 
color,  and  of  slender  growth.  Pods  small  and  nearly  round,  mostly 
containing  5  peas.  It  is  a  few  days  later  than  the  preceding,  and  is  very 
fit  for  late  sowing,  as  it  is  a  good  bearer. 

"4.  Common  Spanish  Dwarf .  French  Synonyme:  Pois  en  even- 
tail.  English  Synonymes:  New  early  Spanish  dwarf,  Spanish  dwarf  or 
fan,  dwarf  bog,  Knox's  dwarf. — About  2  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth. 
Pods  rather  broad,  flat,  and  not  very  long,  mostly  containing  4  or  5 
peas.  A  moderate  bearer,  and  a  few  days  later  than  Bishop's,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles.  Mr.  Bishop  selected  his  pea  from  this  variety. 
(See  Gard.  Mag.  Vol.  I.  p.  127.) 

"  5.  Large  Spanish  Dwarf. — About  3  feet  high,  and  very  strong. 
Pods  longer  than  the  common  Spanish  dwarf,  and  round,  mostly  con- 
taining 5  or  6  peas.     Like  the  preceding,  only  a  moderate  bearer. 

"  Group  II.  Common  Tall  Peas. 
"6.  Early  Frame.  French  Synonymes:  Pois  le  plus  hatif,  vert  i 
rames  de  mont  Julienne,  Michaux  de  Holland,  Pois  Baron,  Pois  La- 
rent.  English  Synonymes.  Best  early,  early  single-blossomed,  early 
double-blossomed  frame,  early  one-eyed,  double  dwarf  frame,  single 
frame,  early  dwarf  frame,  superfine  early,  Batt's  early  dwarf  nimble, 
early  Wilson,  Young's  very  early,  early  Nicholas,  Perkins's  early 
frame,  Early  Nana,  Mason's  double-blossomed,  Russell's  fine  early, 
early  French,  dwarf  Albany. — About  4  feet  high,  and  rather  slender. 
Pods  small  and  round,  mostly  containing  5  or  6  peas.  Very  prolific, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  the  earliest  pea  in  the  whole  collection.  The 
number  of  blossoms  on  this  pea  entirely  depends  on  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion it  is  grown  in.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  early  Charl- 
ton. 
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"7.  Early  Charlton.  French  Synonymes:  Domine  Michaux  or- 
dinare,  Michaux  de  Ruelle,  Michaux  precoce.  English  Synonymes: 
Golden  Charlton,  early  sugar  frame,  late  dwarf,  Twesly  dwarf,  Hot- 
spur, Wrench's  Hotspur,  double  dwarf  Hotspur,  early  Hotspur,  golden 
Hotspur,  common  Hotspur,  early  Nicholas  Hotspur,  Nimble  Taylor, 
very  fine  late  garden,  Paddingtou,  Essex  Reading,  Russell's  early-blos- 
somed.— About  5  feet  high,  aud  of  strong  growth.  Pods  large,  broad, 
and  rather  flattened,  mostly  containing  6  or  7  peas.  A  very  prolific 
bearer,  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  best  pea  for  standing  the  winter  in 
the  collection.  It  is  about  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  the  early  frame, 
but  will  continue  much  longer  in  bearing,  and,  like  the  preceding,  varies 
in  appearance  according  to  soil,  situation,  &c. 

"  8.  D^Auvergne. — About  5  feet  high,  and  rather  slender.  Pods  very 
long,  nearly  round,  much  curved,  and  tapering  a  good  deal  to  the  ex- 
tremities, mostly  containing  11  or  12  peas  (if  well  grown).  A  very 
abundant  bearer,  of  excellent  quality,  and  later  than  the  early  Charlton, 
in  coming  into  use.  It  is  the  best  pea  for  produce,  and  deserves  to  be 
generally   cultivated  in  all  gardens. 

"9.  Eastern  Shore. — About  5^  feet  high,  and  rather  slender.  Pods 
small,  short,  and  round,  mostly  containing  4  or  5  peas.  A  very  abundant 
bearer;  commg  after  the  Charlton. 

"  10.  Tall  Frame. — About  54  feet  high,  and  rather  slender.  Pods 
small,  round,  and  rather  long;  mostly  containing  6  peas.  Very  produc- 
tive, coming  into  use  about  the  same  time  as  the  Charlton,  to  which  it 
bears  some  resemblance,  but  is  taller,  and  of  slenderer  growth. 

"  Group  III,     Dwarf  Marrow  Peas. 

"11.  Dwarf  White  Marroiv.  French  Synonymes:  Hatif  a  la  moelle 
d'Angleterre,  hatif  a  la  moelle  d'Espagne,  pois  sanspariel.  English 
Synonymes :  Glory  of  England,  wabash, — About  3  1-2  feet  high,  and 
very  strong.  Pods  broad,  and  not  very  long,  of  a  dark  green  color,  con- 
taining 6  or  7  peas.     Of  excellent  quality,  but  only  a  moderate  bearer. 

"  12.  KnighVs  Dwarf  Marrow.  English  Synonymes:  Dwarf 
Knight's,  Knight's  new  dwarf — About  34  or  4  feet  high,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  dwarf  white  marrow,  but  of  stronger  growth.  Pods  broad, 
and  rather  flat,  containing  5  or  6  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  and  very 
prolific.    The  seed  wrinkled  when  ripe. 

"13.  Dwarf  Green  Marrow.  French  Synonymes:  Vert  hatif  a  la 
moelle.  English  Synonymes:  New  green,  early  dwarf  green,  early 
green,  new  early  green,  royal  dwarf  marrow,  new  green  nonpariel,  Hol- 
loway  marrowfat,  new  extra  green  marrow,  Wellington,  green  Rounci- 
val. — About  4  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth.  Pods  dark  green, 
large,  broad,  and  flat,  containing  7  or  8  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  very 
prolific,  and  rather  late.  Peas  a  light  green  color,  and  sometimes  half 
green  and  half  white  when  ripe. 

"  Group  IV.     Tall  Marrow  Peas. 

"  14.  Tall  White  Marrow.  French  Synonymes:  Princesse  vert 
gros  Normand,  De  Marly,  Suisse.  English  Synonymes :  Tall  Caro- 
Una,  large  imperial  marrow,  new  tall  Temple,  Clive,  Wootten,  large 
Carolina,  white  Rouncival. — About  7  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth. 
Pods  large,  and  very  broad,  containing  7  or  9  peas.  Of  excellent  qual- 
ity, very  prolific  and  late.  This  is  a  very  good  pea  for  summer,  but 
will  not  do  without  stakes. 

"  15.  Knight's  Tall  Marrow.  French  Synonymes:  Ride  hatif, 
ride  tardif,  ride.  English  Synomjme:  Knight's  late. — About  64  feet 
high,  and  of  very  strong  growth.  Pods  large  and  broad,  containing 
8  or  9  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  and  later  than  the  preceding  by  a  week. 
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Peas,  when  ripe,  shrivel  very  much,  and  are  remarkably  sweet.  This 
pea  is  the  best  of  all  the  tall  ones  for  late  sowing  in  summer, 

"16.  Branching  Marrow.  English  Synonymes :  Bonn's  new,  pro- 
lific Isle  of  France. — About  5.^  feet  high,  and  of  very  strong  growth. 
Pods  large,  and  nearly  round,  containing  8  or  9  peas,  of  good  quality, 
and  very  late. 

"  17.  Tall  Green  Marrow.  English  Synonymes :  Green  tall,  new 
large  green,  imperial  green. — About  7  feet  high,  and  of  very  strong 
growth.  Pods  large,  broad,  and  rather  flat,  containing  8  or  9  peas,  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  late,  and  very  prolific.  Peas,  when  ripe,  of  a  yellowish- 
green  color. 

"18.  Egg.  English  Synonymes:  Large  egg  or  bean,  Patagonian. 
— About  7.^  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth.  It  greatly  resembles  the 
tall  white  marrow,  but  the  peas  ai*e  much  larger  and  not  so  round  ;  in 
other  respects  neai-ly  the  same. 

"19.  Waterloo.  English  Synonyme:  Nonpariel. — About  6  feet  high, 
and  very  strong.  It  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  tall  green  marrow, 
but  it  does  not  grow  so  tall  nor  so  strong.  Peas  green  and  rather 
wrinkled. 

"  20.  Pearl  or  Nonsuch. — About  6  feet  high,  not  of  very  strong 
growth,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  tall  white  marrow,  but  the 
pods  are  rounder  and  much  smaller.  Of  good  quality,  but  a  moderate 
bearer. 

"11.  Be  Guiverigny. — About  4^  feet  high,  of  very  strong  growth, 
and  resembling  the  dwarf  white  marrow,  but  much  taller,  and  the  pods 
are  rounder:  in  other  respects  nearly  the  same. 

"22.  Crown  Pea.  French  Synonymes:  Turc  ou  couronne,  turc  a 
fleurs  blanches.  English  Synonymes :  American  crown,  rose  or  crown. 
— About  5^  feet  high,  of  very  strong  growth,  with  the  blossoms  in  tufts 
at  the  extremity,  somewhat  like  a  crown  (from  which  it  derives  its 
name).  Pods  small,  round  and  straight,  containing  5  or  6  peas.  A 
very  abundant  bearer,  of  good  quality,  and  very  good  for  summer  use. 

"  N.  B.  Nos.  20  and  22  should,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  the  2d  Group: 
but,  on  account  of  their  strong  growth,  I  have  placed  them  in  the  4th 
Group:  they  diflfer  from  it  only  in  having  small  pods;  and  from  the  2d 
Group  in  growing  very  strong,  and  being  late. 

"  Group  V.     Sugar  Peas. 

"23.  Large  Crooked  Sugar.  French  Synonymes:  Sans  parch- 
emin  blanc  a  grandes  cosses,  mange-tout.  English  Synonymes:  New 
pea,  sugar  pea,  broad-sword,  early  Spanish. — About  6  feet  high,  and 
very  strong.  Pods  very  large,  broad,  and  much  twisted,  containing  9 
peas.  Peas  large,  and  very  prominent  in  the  pods.  Of  excellent  qual- 
ity, very  productive,  and  the  best  in  its  class. 

"  24.  Vilmorin's  Sugar. — About  6^  feet  high,  and  of  slender 
growth.  Pods  small,  round,  and  straight,  contaming  7  or  8  peas; 
which,  as  in  all  the  other  sugar  peas,  are  very  prominent,  even  when 
quite  young.  Of  excellent  quality,  and  the  greatest  bearer  in  this  class. 
It  was  received  from   M.  Vilmorin  as  '  espece  de  pois  tres-excellent.' 

"  25.  Mberjas. — About  6i  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth.  Pods 
small,  round,  and  straight,  containing  7  or  8  peas.  Of  excellent  quali- 
ty, and  very  prolific.  It  was  brought  from  Mendoza,  by  Dr.  Gillies. 
There  is  sometimes  a  very  thin  skin  inside  the  pods  of  this  sort,  which 
makes  it  distinct  from  all  others  in  the  class. 

"  26.  Tamarind  Pea.  English  Synonyme :  Late  dwarf  sugar. — About 
4  feet  high,  and  of  robust  growth.  Pods  large,  broad,  and  much  curv- 
ed, containing  9  or  10  peas.  Of  excellent'quahty,  and  a  very  abundant 
bearer.  The  pods  are  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  long,  and  are  produced 
the  latest  in  this  class. 
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"27.  Early  May  Sugar.  French  Synonyme:  Naiu  a  la  moelle 
d'Espagne.  English  Synonymes:  Early  Dutch,  early  sugar,  dwarf 
Dutch  sugar. — About  4  feet  high,  and  very  slender.  Pods  small,  round, 
and  straight,  containing  6  or  7  peas.  Of  good  quality,  but  only  a  mod- 
erate bearer.  This  is  the  earliest  pea  in  the  collection,  but  is  very  ten- 
der, and  will  not  do  to  sow  before  tlie  beginning  of  March. 

"28.  Dwarf  Sugar.  French  Synonymes:  Gros  nain  sucre,  nain 
Sucre.  English  Synonyme:  Ledman's  dwarf. — About  3  feet  high, 
and  of  very  strong  growth.  Pods  long,  nearly  round,  and  slightly  curv- 
ed, containing  7  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  a  moderate  bearer,  and 
late. 

"29.  Dwarf  Dutch.  French  Synonymes:  Nain  hatif  de  Hollande, 
nain  de  Hollande.  English  Synonymes :  Dwarf  sugar  de  Grace,  early 
dwarf  de  Grace,  dwarf  crooked  sugar. — About  2^  feet  high,  and  of 
slender  growth.  Pods  rather  short,  small,  and  crooked,  containing  5 
peas.  Of  good  quality,  only  a  moderate  bearer,  and  later  than  the  pre- 
ceding by  a  week. 

"  30.  Late  Wyker  Sugar.  English  Synonyme :  Late  white  sugar. — 
About  6^  feet  high,  and  of  very  strong  growth.  Pods  roundish,  small, 
and  much  curved,  containing  7  or  8  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  a  good 
bearer,  and  very  late. 

"N.  B,  The  pods  of  all  the  peas  belonging  to  the  5th  Group  should 
be  gathered  vs^hen  quite  young,  like  French  [string]  beans,  and  cooked 
after  the  same  manner,  without  being  shelled. 

"  Group  VI.     Imperials. 

"31.  Dwarf  Imperial.  French  Synonymes :  Nain  vert  imperial,  nain 
vert  gros,  sans  parchemin  vert.  English  Synonymes:  Imperial,  blue 
imperial,  dwarf  green  imperial,  new  improved  imperial,  new  improv- 
ed dwarf  imperial,  new  dwarf  imperial,  new  long-podded  imperial, 
Sumatra,  green  nonpareil,  dAvarf  blue  prolific,  blue  scimetar,  sabre, 
blue  sabre,  new  sabre,  dwarf  sabre. — About  4  feet  high,  and  of  strong 
growth.  Pods  large,  long,  and  rather  flat,  much  pointed,  and  contain- 
ing 8  or  9  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  a  good  bearer,  and  one  of  the 
best  peas  for  summer,  as  it  is  very  late  in  coming  into  use. 

"  32.  Tall  Imperial.  French  Synonymes :  Carre  vert,  carre  vert 
gros  Normand.  English  Synonymes :  Tall  green  imperial,  tall  blue 
imperial,  Spanish  patriot,  new  tall  imperial,  blue  union,  green  nonpareil, 
tall  Prussian-  or  blue  union. — About  7  feet  high,  and  rather  slender. 
Pods  broad,  and  rather  short,  but  not  pointed,  like  those  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  containing  6  peas  in  a  pod.  Of  good  quality,  and  very  produc- 
tive, but  not  so  late  as  the  last. 

"  Group  VII.     Prussians. 

"33.  Blue  Prussians.  French  Synonymes :  Nain  vert  petit,  nain  roy- 
al, gros  vert  de  Prusse.  English  Synonymes :  Dwarf  blue  Prussian,  roy- 
al Prussian  blue,  fine  long-podded  dwarf,  Prussian  prolific,  early  Dutch 
green,  green  Prussian. — About  3^  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth. 
Pods  long  and  rather  round,  containing  8  peas.  This  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  quite  useless  for  me  to  say  any  thing  about  its  good  qualities.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  for  summer  use,  and  one  of  the  greatest  bearers. 

"34.  White  Prussian.  English  Synonymes:  Prolificor  poor  man's 
profit,  prolific,  tall  Prussian,  dwarf  white  Prussian,  new  dwarf  Norman, 
royal  dwarf,  royal  prolific,  dwarf  Tewsly,  Stowe  pea. — About  4  feet  high, 
and  very  robust.  Pods  broad,  long,  and  rather  flat,  containing  7  or  8 
peas,  which  are  large  and  white,  of  good  quality,  and,  like  the  blue 
Prussian,  an  excellent  summer  pea,  and  very  prolific.  This  is  the  best 
sort  for  general  cultivation,  and  well  deserves  the  name  of  poor  man's 
profit:  but  it  will  not  remain  so  long  in  bearing  as  the  blue  Prussian. 
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"  35.  Groom^s  Superb  Dwarf  Blue. — About  18  inches  high,  and  of  ro- 
bust growth.  Pods  large,  broad,  and  rather  flat,  containing  8  or  9  peas. 
Of  excellent  quality,  a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  a  few  days  later  than 
the  blue  Prussian,  of  which  it  seems  a  distinct  dwarf  variety.  Raised 
by  Mr.  H.  Groom,  of  Walworth,  who  sent  seeds  of  it  to  the  garden,  in 
1831.  This  deserves  general  cultivation,  as  it  requires  no  sticking,  and 
produces  more  on  the  same  space  of  ground  than  any  other  dwarf  sort. 

"Group  VIII.    Grey  Sugar  Peas. 

"  36.  Purple-poddad  Grey. — About  7  feet  high,  and  of  robust 
growth.  Pods  short,  broad,  and  rather  pointed,  of  a  deep  purple  color, 
containing  5  or  6  peas.  A  good  bearer:  the  peas,  when  boiled,  are 
rather  bitter  ;  but,  if  cooked  like  the  pods  of  the  scarlet  runner  kidney 
bean,  it  is  very  good. 

"37.  Red-flowered  Sugar.  French  Synonyme:  Sans  parchemin  ^ 
fleurs  rouges. — About  6.i  feet  high,  and  of  slender  growth.  Pods 
long,  nearly  round,  and  straight,  containing  6  peas.  Like  the  preceding, 
it  is  only  fit  for  use  when  quite  young.     A  good  bearer. 

"  38.  Fishamend's  Sugar. — About  7^  feet  high,  and  very  robust. 
Pods  ver}^  long,  broad,  and  much  curved,  containing  8  or  9  peas,  which 
are  rather  small,  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  dotted  all  over  with  small 
purple  dots.  A  good  bearer,  and  the  best  of  all  the  sugar  peas  (except 
the  large  crooked  sugar)  for  use  when  young. 

"  Group  IX.     Grey  Common  Peas. 

"39.  Grey  Rouncival.  English  Synonymes:  Giant,  Dutch. — About 
8  feet  high,  and  very  robust.  Pods  broad,  but  not  very  long,  and  rath- 
er flat.  Peas  of  a  brown  color,  black-eyed,  and  spotted  with  yellow. 
A  good  bearer,  but  only  fit  for  field  culture. 

"40.  Late  Grey.  English  Synonymes :  Tall  grey,  tall  Capucine, 
large  grey. — About  8  feet  high,  and  very  robust.  Pods  broad,  but  not 
very  long,  containing  7  or  8  peas,  of  a  yellowish  brown  color,  black- 
eyed,  and  large.     A  good  bearer. 

"41.  Maple  Grey  Pea.  English  Synonymes:  Marlborough,  partridge 
grey. — About  7^  feet  high,  and  very  i-obust.  Pods  broad,  and  rather 
long,  containing  7  or  8  peas,  which  are  like  those  of  the  preceding  kind, 
but  much  smaller,  and  not  black-eyed.  This  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the 
flowers  are  much  lighter  colored  than  those  of  No.  40. 

"42.  Spanish  Marotta.  French  Synonymes:  A"' oeil  noir,  Michaux 
a  ceil  noir.  English  Synonymes:  Tall  black-spotted  marotta,  black- 
spotted. — About  6  feet  high,  and  rather  slender.  Pods  small,  and  near- 
ly round,  containing  7  peas,  of  a  yellow  color,  black-eyed,  small  and 
round.  It  is  very  productive,  and  tolerably  good  if  gathered  when 
young,  as  it  is  by  no  means  so  bitter  as  the  other  grey  peas  when  boiled. 
"43.  Bean  Pea.  English  Synonyme:  Funnell's  black-spotted. — 
About  8  or  9  feet  high,  and  very  robust.  Pods  long,  broad,  and  not 
much  pointed,  containing  9  or  10  peas,  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  black- 
eyed,  and  having  some  resemblance  to  small  horse-beans  when  ripe.  It 
is  very  productive,  but  only  fit  for  field  culture,  as  it  is  rather  bitter  when 
boiled,  although  not  so  bitter  as  grey  peas  in  general. 

"  The  following  are  the  best  sorts  (particularly  those  marked  *  )  : 

"  For  Early  Solving.  Pois  nain  hatif :  *Early  frame,  *  early  Charl- 
ton, *d'Auvergne. 

"  For  Late  Solving.  Knight's  dwarf  marrow,  *  Knight's  tall  mar- 
row, tall  green  marrow,  *  crown,  branching  marrow. 

"  Sugar  Peas.  (Not  to  be  sown  before  the  ist  of  March,  [in  Eng- 
land.] )  *  Early  May,  *  large  crooked,  *  Vilmorin's  sugai-,  *new  tam- 
arind. 
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"  Dtoarf  Blue  Peas   for  summer  use.     Dwarf  imperial,  *  blue  Prus- 
sian, *  white  Prussian,  *  Groom's  superb  dwarf  blue." 

We  hope  that  this  careful  and  probably  very  correct  list,  will 
be  a  guide  for  all  seedsmen  in  the  sale  of  seed  peas.    ' 


Art.  III.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  Third 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Society, 
June  8th  and  9th,  1836,  with  the  reports  of  the  standing  Com- 
mittees upon  the  objects  exhibited,  and  those  entitled  to  premium. 
Pamphlet  8vo,  pp.  44.     Washington,  1836. 

This  report  is  got  up  in  a  style  which  gives  much  credit  to  the 
society  from  whence  it  emanates.  It  contains  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  arrangements  of  the  third  annual  exhibition,  in  June 
last,  with  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  various  things  ex- 
hibited. After  this  come  the  reports  of  the  several  committees 
on  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  &c.,  stating  the  best  specimens 
that  were  exhibited,  and  the  award  of  the  premiums  to  the  success- 
ful competitors.  Then  follows  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  exhibi- 
tions held  between  the  second  and  third  annual  meetings.  The 
whole  of  the  reports  appear  to  be  made  up  with  much  care,  and 
the  names  in  most  instances  spelt  correctly,  a  thing  not  generally 
attended  to.  As  we  shall  give  an  account  of  every  thing  worthy 
of  notice,  exhibited,  in  our  December  number,  we  shall  refer 
our  readers  to  that,  which  will  show  them  how  far  advanced  our 
southern  friends  are  in  horticulture  and  floriculture. 

The  manner  in  which  this  report  is  pubHshed  is  worthy  of 
imitation  by  all  the  horticultural  societies  in  the  country.  How 
much  better  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and 
how  much  more  convenient  to  the  amateur  is  such  a  report,  than 
the  method  followed  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
of  giving  detached  accounts  in  a  periodical  which,  perhaps,  few 
that  are  interested  see,  and  where,  a  greater  portion  of  the  time, 
the  botanical  names  of  shrubs  and  flowers  are  allowed  to  come 
before  the  public  so  barbarously  spelt,  that  few  persons  would 
know  what  plants  they  were.  Instead  of  an  easy  reference,  as  is 
the  case  with  this  report,  the  horticulturist  or  florist  has  to  wade 
through  a  voluminous  mass  of  uninteresting  matter,  spending 
hours  in  searching  out  what  information  he  is  in  want  of,  while,  if 
the  whole  was  contained  in  a  pamphlet  of  forty  or  fifty  pages,  he 
could  turn  to  any  part  of  it  in  a  moment.  We  certainly  hope 
that  such  a  course  will  be  pursued  in  future:  the  whole  might  be 
printed  and  bound  in  with  the  annual  address,  making  altogether 
an  interesting  and  desirable  pamphlet  to  the  amateur  horticulturist. 
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Art.  IV.  J^ew- York  Farmer  and  American  Gardener'' s  Maga- 
zine. In  Monthly  Numbers.  Quarto.  Three  dollars  a  year, 
in  advance.  Nos.  1  to  10,  from  January  to  October,  inclu- 
sive.    New  York.     1836. 

This  work  is,  in  reality,  what  the  first  part  of  its  title  indi- 
cates, a  farming  periodical:  the  quantity  of  matter,  particularly 
original,  which  relates  to  gardening,  being  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion, compared  with  that  treating  upon  agriculture.  It  has  now 
reached  the  ninth  volume  (sixth  of  a  new  series) ,  and  has  been, 
we  believe,  a  very  useful  work.  We  know  not  but  what  it  may 
still  be  so,  and  we  hope  it  is.  We  have  not,  however,  noticed 
it  at  this  time  to  discuss  its  valu*?  to  the  agricultural,  or  even  gar- 
dening portion  of  the  community,  but  to  make  a  few  remarks 
respecting  the  conducting  of  the  work. 

To  gather  and  diffuse  useful  information,  in  whatever  manner, 
either  by  original  communications,  or  by  extracts  from  cotempo- 
rary  journals,  should  be  the  object  of  a  periodical  work  treating 
upon  any  subject  connected  with  the  sciences  or  the  arts.  But 
that  magazine,  paper,  or  journal,  which  contains  the  most  ori- 
ginal information,  and  which  is  continually  bringing  forward  such 
to  the  notice  of  the  public,  must,  in  the  view  of  all,  not  only  be 
thought,  but  in  reality  be,  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  work. 
In  such  a  one,  new  ideas  are  advanced,  suggestions  thrown  out, 
successful  experiments  detailed.  But  the  task  of  conducting 
such  a  work  is  no  easy  one,  and  requires  not  only  unremitting 
labor  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  the  aid  and  co- 
operation of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  Nor  is  this  alone  all:  the  expense  attending  the  publication 
of  a  periodical  containing  original  contributions  is  very  great,  and 
hence  it  can  only  be  carried  on  with  success,  when  a  good  cir- 
culation is  obtained.  But  the  mass  of  the  reading  pubhc 
call  for  cheap  publications,  and  whether  such  are  got  up  by 
fair  or  unfair  competition,  it  matters  not.  A  work  is  pub- 
lished composed  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  extracts  made  up  from 
some  original  periodical.  The  authors  of  the  former,  seizing  upon 
the  contributions  of  the  latter,  appropriate  them  to  their  own  use, 
and,  spreading  them  before  the  public,  completely  paralyze  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  labored  to  gratify  their  patrons.  There 
are  those,  it  is  true,  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  latter:  but 
they  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  many:  and  while  that  maga- 
zine or  paper  containing  original  information  is  suffered  to  lan- 
guish, that  filled  with  extracts  receives  a  liberal  support. 

But  we  come  to  the  subject  at  the  head  of  this  article.     Until 
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lately,  only  the  name  of  the  proprietor  has  appeared  on  the  title 
page  of  the  J\^ew  York  Farmer.  The  contributors  are  few  in 
number.  A  writer  under  the  signature  of  H.  C,  which  we  may 
interpret  as  the  Rev.  Henry  Colman,  appeared  in  the  previous 
numbers  of  the  present  volume,  and  the  value  of  the  communi- 
cations need  not  be  told,  when  we  have  said  this :  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Judge  Buel,  we  know  of  no  other  writer  upon  agriculture 
whose  sound  opinions  we  so  highly  value,  and  from  whom  the 
farming  public  have  received  more  practical  information.  But 
of  late  the  signature  of  H.  C.  does  not  appear.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  magazine,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  jealousy, 
on  the  part  of  some  agricultural  papers,  in  regard  to  its  circula- 
tion, as  if  it  would  interfere  with  theirs:  but  so  far  from  doing 
this,  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  it  has  increased  their  subscrip- 
tion lists,  while  our  own  has  received  but  little  benefit.  Very 
few  have  bestowed  but  a  passing  notice  upon  it,  unless  we  ex- 
cept the  jyeio  York  Farmer.^  which  has  done  so  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  make  that  work  a  medium  through  which  all,  or  a  greater 
part,  of  the  original  information  contained  in  our  magazine,  is  cir- 
culated to  the  amateur  horticulturists  in  that  state.  We  have  for- 
borne finding  fault  with  the  editors  of  this  work,  thinking  they 
might  see  the  injustice  of  this  course,  until  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  our  numerous  contribu- 
tors, and  to  ourselves. 

In  the  present  volume  of  the  JVeto  York  Ftirmer.,  are  included 
a  large  number  of  the  original  communications  which  have  ap- 
peared in  our  magazine.  These  are  generally,  it  is  true,  copied 
with  acknowledgment,  though  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  some  in- 
stances without  it.  In  the  number  for  March.,  are  no  less  than 
ten  columns,  consisting  of  two  long,  and,  we  believe,  considered 
very  valuable  articles;  and  these  taken,  too,  from  our  March  (!) 
number,  which  appeared  but  a  week  or  two  previous.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  January  number  to  the  last  one  published 
(October) ,  there  has  appeared  no  less  than  thirteen  articles  from 
our  work,  making  Jifty-tioo  columns  of  matter  in  the  Farmer.  At 
page  167  and  102,  are  two  articles  by  our  correspondents,  signed 
Junius  and  S.  Pond,  copied  without  any  acknowledgement;  and 
these  have  been  the  rounds  of  the  agricultural  papers  throughout 
the  country,  credited  to  the  Jfeiv  York  Farmer.  The  last  num- 
ber for  October  contains  four  articles,  from  our  magazine,  for 
the  previous  month,  taking  up  twelve  columns,  which  is  nearly  one 
half  the  original  matter  in  our  September  number. 

Of  the  ungenerousness  of  such  a  course,  we  are  certain  the 
conductors,  if  they  at  once  reflect,  must  be  convinced.  In  re- 
gard to  those  articles  copied  without  acknowledgement,  they 
must  be  aware  that  it  is  deceiving  the  public  to  call  that  original 
which  has  already  appeared  in  another  work.     To  copy  from 
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one  magazine  into  another,  is  perfectly  just  and  fair,  provided  the 
one  quoted  from  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public:  but 
to  fill  the  pages  of  a  magazine  with  extracts  from  another  that  has 
just  appeared,  is  not  only  unjust  but  absolutely  wrong;  any  one 
who  knows  the  trouble  of  preparing  an  original  manuscript  for 
publication,  is  aware  that  it  is  quite  another  thing  from  copying 
from  that  which  is  already  printed. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  language  of  Mr.  Loudon.,  in 
a  review  of  a  cotemporary  work.  "  Supposing,"  he  says,  "  it 
were  lawful  to  copy  the  greater  part  of  one  magazine,  just  after 
its  appearance,  into  another  magazine  sold  at  the  same  price;  it  is 
evident  that,  while  the  magazine  containing  original  matter  was 
losing,  the  other  which  copied  from  it  would  be  making  a  hand- 
some profit.  The  losing  magazine  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  give  up  appearing,  or  to  adopt  the  practice  of  the  other,  and 
to  take  its  articles  ready  prepared,  from  some  other  pubhshed 
work.  Both  magazines,  in  consequence  of  this,  would  be  ren- 
dered almost  worthless  to  the  public." 

We  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  convince  the  conductors  of 
the  JVew  York  Farmer^  that  the  course  which  they  have  pursued 
is  both  illiberal  and  unjust;  illiberal — to  extract  so  largely  from 
our  magazine, — and  unjust  in  doing  so  without  giving  due  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  same.  We  hope  for  the  future  that  such 
a  practice  will  be  discontinued.  We  care  not  how  many  horti- 
cultural periodicals  are  projected:  ours  was  the  first  which  has 
succeeded  in  the  country,  and  we  hope,  by  a  continuance  of  the 
same  care  and  attention  which  has  heretofore  secured  it  favor,  to 
make  it  superior  to  any  other  that  may  be  published. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     Domestic  Notices. 

Gladiolus  natalensis. — This  species  with  me  has  done  wonders.  It 
sent  up  three  spikes  about  four  feet  high  ;  one  with  thirteen  flowers, 
the  other  two  with  twelve  flowers  each,  besides  a  latei-al  branch,  with 
three  or  four  flowers  or  more.  It  ripened  plenty  of  apparently  perfect 
seeds,  which  I  planted  as  soon  as  ripe. —  Yours,  M.  A.  W.,  Jithens,  Ga., 
August  l^th,  1836. 

Gladiolus  lineutus.— This  plant  is  very  exactly  figured  and  colored  in 
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Redoute,  as  a  variety  under  that  name:  but  is  probably  Tritonia  linekta 
of  Loudon's  Encyclopmdia  of  Plants.  My  G.  Watsonms  answers  well 
to  the  technical  description,  but  does  not  exactly  agree  in  color  with 
Redoute  :  the  leaves  are  very  singular,  and  it  is  altogether  a  very  grace- 
ful and  desirable  plant.     Watsonia  Meriana  has  flowered  finely. — lb. 

JlmaryllaiCegd. — Did  not  one  of  your  correspondents  promise  a  list  of 
such  species  and  varieties  of  this  family  as  require  to  be  kept  dormant 
for  a  time,  to  ensure  flowering.^  1  want  much  to  see  it:  1  have  a  very 
pretty  collection,  but  several  are  too  shy  of  flowering  for  all  my  art — 
especially  Griff"ini«  hyacintha.— Fowrs,  W.,  September,  1836. 

Cyclamen  persicum. — Two  or  three  roots  of  this  species  of  cyclamen 
stood  out,  during  all  last  winter,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  S.  Walker,  of 
Roxbury,  without  protection  of  any  kind,  other  than  that  afforded  by 
the  snow.  They  have  thrown  up  vigorous  leaves,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
roots  get  stronger,  will  probably  flower.  Mr.  Walker  thinks  that  by 
treating  .plants  in  this  way,  if  they  continue  to  endure  our  severe  win- 
ters, their  season  of  flowering  may  be  reversed,  and  the  blossoms  ap- 
pear in  early  spring,  instead  of  their  usual  time,  when  growing  in  pots, 
in  October  and  November. — Conds. 


Art.  II.     Retrospective  Criticism. 


Scolopendrium  officinclrum  not  a  rediscovery. — On  the  38^th  page  of 
No.  XXII.  of  your  Magazine,  Messrs.  Conductors,  it  is  observed  by 
your  valuable  correspondent  that  this  rare  fern  had  lately  been  rediscov- 
ered by  Prof.  Torrey,  at  Chittengo  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  that  previously  it 
had  not  been  seen  by  any  botanist  since  first  found  and  described  by 
Pursh.  The  accuracy  of  this  last  named  and  distinguished  botanist  had 
therefore  been  questioned  ;  and  Beck,  in  his  "  Flora  of  Northern  and 
Middle  States,"  thinks  it  very  singular  that  Pursh  should  have  only  ob- 
served it  in  this  country.  I  however  find  it  in  Riddell's  "St/nojoses  of  the 
Flora  of  the  Western  States,"  sp.  No.  1755,  as  growing  in  shady  woods 
and  rocky  situations  about  Louisville,  though  quoted  with  a  query;  and 
what  is  of  still  greater  importance  and  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt, 
Nuttall,  in  his  "Genera  of  N.  A.  Plants,"  tells  us,  that  he  has  seen  it  liv- 
ing ("  v.  v.")  "in  the  western  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the 
crevices  of  calcareous  rocks,"  &c.  In  justice  to  this  excellent  botanist 
and  to  truth,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  endeavor  to  correct  a  seem- 
ing mistake  on  the  subject. — J.  L.  R. 

Quere. — What  are  the  specific  characters  and  distinctions  by  which  Dr. 
Graham's  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  and  Rafl[inesque's  Pleuradenacoccinea 
(its  synonyme),  is  separated  from  the  Linnsean  Eu\)h6ihia?  [As  soon 
as  our  English  botanical  periodicals  reach  us,  in  one  of  which  this  is  fig- 
ured, our  correspondent  shall  be  furnished  with  the  requisite  informa- 
tion, of  which  at  present  we  are  as  ignorant  as  himself. — Conds.J 
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Art.  III.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  September  24th.  We  gave  an  account  of  the  fruits  and  flow- 
ers exhibited  on  this  occasion,  in  our  last.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
Avere  chosen  at  this  meeting,  viz: — Elijah  Vose,  president;  E.  Bartlett, 
Jonathan  Winship,  S.  A.  ShurtlefF  and  John  Prince,  vice-presidents;  Wil- 
liam Worthington,  treasurer  ;  Robert  Treat  Paine,  corresponding  secre- 
tary ;  E.  Weston,  Jr.,  recording  secretary  ;  John  Lewis  Russell,  A.M., 
professor  of  botany  and  vegetable  physiology  ;  T.  W.  Harris,  M.  D,, 
professor  of  entomology  ;  J.  W.  Webster,  M.  D.,  professor  of  horticul- 
tural chemistry.  Various  committees  on  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables, 
were  also  chosen. 

October  1st. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias,  viz:  Countess 
of  Liverpool,  King  of  the  Yeflows,  Loveley's  Earl  Grey;  Widnall's  Per- 
fection, Lady  Grey,  King  of  the  Whites,  National  Guest,  Widnall's 
Clio,  I'Inapproachable,  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Springfield  Rival,  Granta, 
Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Queen  of  Whites,  &c.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  sev- 
eral varieties,  including  Brown's  Desdemona,  Beauty  of  Cambridge, 
Urania,  Brewer's  Rival  King,  Widnall's  Venus,  Well's  Penelope,  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  Dutchess  of  Buccleugh,  Metropolitan  Perfection,  Widnall's 
Hebe,  (?)  Well's  Zarah,  and  Bride  of  Abydos. 

Fruits:  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Marie  Louise  pears.  From  S.  Phil- 
brick,  Heathcot,  Duchess  d'Angouleme  pears.  From  S.  Downer,  wine 
apples.  From  S.  Pond,  plums,  name  unknown.  From  L.  B.  Grosve- 
nor,  pears,  name  unknown.  From  John  Prince,  Easter  beurre  pears. 
From  S.  R.  Johnson,  sweet  water  and  black  Hamburg  grapes.  From 
E.  R.  Tileston,  native  wild  grapes. 

October  8th. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Walker,  dahlias,  viz: — Well's 
Enchantress,  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Priestley's  Enchantress,  Brown's 
Ophelia  and  Widnall's  Perfection  ;  also,  fine  seedling  pansies.  From 
S.  R.  Johnson,  several  kinds  of  dahlias.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  bouquets 
of  flowers. 

Fruits:  From  E.  Vose,  'Echasserie,  Andrews,  Johonnot,  long  green 
or  mouille  bouche  pears,  and  a  kind  the  name  unknown.  From  Dr. 
Swan,  Medford,  a  pear,  the  name  unknown.  From  S.  Pond,  Violette 
Imperatrice  (heretofore  erroneously  called  Semiana)  plums,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  Cydonia  japonica  or  Japan  pear;  also.  Julienne  pears. 
From  Geo.  Newhall,  Tolman's  sweeting,  and  several  other  varieties  of 
apples:  Brocas  bergamot  pears.     From  E.  Sharp,   Alexander  apples. 

October  I5th. — Exhibited.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  dahlias,  viz: — Mrs. 
Wilkmson,  Erecta,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Rose  d' Amour,  and  Lady 
Grey.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Priestley's  Enchantress  and  Springfield  Ri- 
val dahlias.     From  Hovey  8c  Co.,  phloxes,  dahlias,  double  asters,  &.c. 

Fruits:  From  S.  Pond,  Fulton  and  Johonnot  pears,  and  Violette  Im- 
peratrice plums.  From  S.  A.  Shurtlefi",  Shurtleff^'s  seedling  grapes. 
From  Dr.  Swan,  Andrew's  pears.  FromE.  Bartlett,  Dix  pears.  From 
S.  R.  Johnson,  white  sweet  water  and  black  Hamburg  grapes. 

October '2'2d. — Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  S.  Downer,  Seckel,  Passe 
Colmar,  Fulton,  Urbaniste,  Autumn  beurre,  beurre  Diel,  Duchess  d'- 
Angouleme and  Cumberland  pears  ;  also,  snow  apples.  From  R.  Man- 
ning, belle  lucrative,  St.  Ghislain,  Saunder's  beurre,  and  capsheaf 
pears  ;  also,  Italian  prunes.  From  S.  Pond,  Julienne,  Johonnot  and 
Fulton  pears,  and  a  kind  unknown.  From  E.  Vose,  Seckel,  Lewis, 
Heathcot,  Urbaniste,  Brocas  bergamot,  and  belle  lucrative  pears.  From 
Dr.  Burnet,  Southboro',  Burnet  pears,  a  fine  native  fruit.  From  I. 
Clapp,  South  Reading,  Piatt's  bergamot  pears,  and  two  varieties  of  ap- 
ples. From  J.  Eustis,  York  russet  apples-  From  G.  Parsons,  Esq., 
Porter  apples. 
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Art,  IV.     Quincy  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  Sec. 

Petaitoes  : 

«  C  per  barrel,  .  , . 

Common,  <  •^      i     i    i 

(  per  bushel,  .  .  . 

i-ii  ^  per  barrel, 

Onenanffoes,  <  '      v     i,  i 
°      '  <  per  bushel, . 

T7.     ,       »   >  per  barrel 

E^^'P^''^' 5  per  bushel.... 
Sweet  Potatoes,  per  bushel,. 
Turnips  : 

per  bushel, 

Onions  : 

per  bushel 

whke,  \  P^*"  ^""'=^'' 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. . .  . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


From 

$  cts. 


Cabbages,  Salads,  fyc. 

Cabbages  :  per  dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,. . 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Canada,  per  pound, 

Winter  crook  neck, per  pound 

Lima,  per  pound, 

Pumpkins,  each, 


50 

62i 

75 

62  i 

25 

00 

50 

75 

00 

4 

4 
75 
75 
75 
12,1 

8 
10 
20 
14 


50 

50 

1  00 

25 

8 

m 

25 


6 

4 

4 

124 


To 

^<?  cts< 


1  25 
6 
6 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

12i 
12i 


20 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, . 
Savory, per  bunch,,  ... 
Spearmint,  per  bunch., 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert  : 

j^^^<  per  barrel, 

I  per  bushel, 

N.  Y.  Pippins,  per  bushel,.  . 

"       per  peck, 

Pears  : 

Seckel,  per  half  peck, 

St.  Michaels,  per  half  peck, 

Wilkinson,  per  half  peck,. . 

Urbaniste,  per  half  peck,..  . 

Fulton,  per  half  peck,, ,  .  . , 

Brocas  Bergamot,  per  dozen. 


)  per  barrel,. 

''5i 


Bakini;,  ^        ,     ,    , 
°   3  psi"  bushel. 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel, 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Grapes:  (hot-house,) pr  pound, 

Black  Hamburg, 

White  Sweet-water, 

Isabellas, 

Barberries,  per  bushel, 

^  <  per  box, 

Oranges,  <^      ,     ' 

"    '  (  per  dozen, 

T  ^  per  box, 

Lemons,  <  '       ,    ' 

'  I  per  dozen, 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 

Walnuts,  per  bushel,,  .••.,,. 

Almonds,  (sweet)  per  pound,. . 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 


From  I   To 
^  cts.i$  cts. 


20 
12 
12 


2  50 
1  50 
1  50 
62^ 


1  50 

1  00 

75 
75 
75 
75 

4  00 

2  00 

3  00 

5  00 
371. 

75 
37i 

1  50 

3  50 

50 

6  00 


5  00 

2  50 

14 

6 

6 


Remarks.  The  unparalleled  severity  of  the  weather  during  the  pre- 
sent autumn  up  to  this  date,  has  cut  short  the  crops  in  this  vicinity, 
in  many  instances;  cabbages  have  not  headed  so  well  as  usual,  and  cau- 
liflowers, brocolis,  &c.  have  not  attained  to  a  large  size.  Of  potatoes 
there  is  not  a  large  supply.  Several  cargoes  have  arrived  from  the 
eastward,  but  they  have  all  been  taken  at  advanced  prices  from  our 
last;  Eastports  are  quite  scarce  and  bring  the  prices  in  our  quotations, 
by  the  quantity.  Sweet  potatoes  are  tolerably  abundant,  and  of  fair 
.size  and  quantity.  Turnips  are  getting  scarce.  Onions  are  not  plenty, 
but  the  prices  are  moderate.     Beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  have  come 
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to  hand,  though  not  in  so  large  quantities  as  in  general.  Salsify  is 
more  eagerly  sought  after  than  heretofore.  Fine  radishes  have  come 
to  hand  of  the  new  fall  crop. 

Of  cabbages  there  is  a  scanty  supply:  drumheads  and  red  cabbages 
are  very  scarce,  and  prices  high.  Cauliflowers  are  not  plentiful.  Let- 
tuces fi'om  the  new  crop  are  brought  in  of  good  size.  Tomatoes  are 
nearly  all  gone.  Canada  squashes  are  scarce;  as  indeed  are  all  soi'ts : 
a  few  Limas  ai'e  to  be  had  at  our  quotation;  no  West  ludias  have  yet 
arrived. 

Apples  are  tolerably  plenty  and  of  very  good  quality.  New  York 
pippins,  from  New  York,  have  been  received  in  quantities.  Of  pears 
there  is  a  very  good  supply,  and  some  excellent  kinds  are  to  be  had. 
We  do  not  ever  before  recollect  of  seeing  so  many  fine  ones  in  the 
market;  we  have  noticed  Fulton's,  Seckels,  Wilkinson's,  the  Brocas 
bergamot,  Urbaniste,  Andrews,  Capiaumont,  Heathcot,  &,c.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  find  these  taking  the  place  of  the  St.  Michaels,  although  we 
regret  that  some  measures  are  not  taken  by  fruit  growers  to  restore 
this  excellent  pear  to  its  original  character;  those  received  from  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  are  beautiful.  Quinces  are  not  plentiful.  Cran- 
berries are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  prices  very  high.  Watermelons  are 
all  gone.  Grapes  are  tolerably  abundant;  Isabellas  have  not  ripened 
well  this  season.  Chestnuts  and  walnuts  of  the  new  crop  have  come  to 
hand;  the  former  are  very  scarce:  the  early  frosts  have  ripened  them 
prematurely;  those  received  were  from  Philadelphia.  Yours,  M.  T., 
October  22,  1836. 


Art.  V.     Meteorological  Notice. 


FOR    SEPTEMBER. 


September  was  rather  a  dry  and  cool  month.  Up  to  nearly  the  las^ 
of  it  there  were  only  one  or  two  very  light  showers.  There  were  also 
several  very  cool  nights,  accompanied  with  some  frost  in  low  situations; 
on  the  night  of  the  6th,  vegetation  was  wholly  destroyed  by  its  severity, 
in  many  places.  The  night  of  the  29th  Avas  so  cold,  as  to  kill  all  ten- 
der plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.     Prevailing  winds,  easterly. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  56°  20' — highest,  83°;  lowest, 
29°  above  zero. 

Winds. — N.  two  days — N.  E.  six — E.  eight — S.  five — S.  W.  four — 
W.  four — N.  W.  one  day. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  twelve  days — light,  eighteen  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather. — Fine,  ten  days — Fair,  eight  days — 
Cloudy,  twelve  days. 

Showery,  one  day — Misty,  two  days — Rainy,  five  days. 
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FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 


Fruit  Trees  may  yet  be  transplanted  successfully — if  this  work  is 
well  done,  the  trees  will  flourish  as  well  the  ensuing  season  as  if  it  was 
performed  in  the  spring. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  open  air  should  be  pruned  of  their  superfluous 
wood,  but  not  cut  to  their  final  shortness.  Vines  in  the  green-house  or 
grapery  will  now  be  dropping  their  leaves  ;  these  should  be  picked  up 
every  day  and  carried  out  of  the  house.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  they  may  be  pruned  to  their  proper  length. 

Strawberry  beds  should  be  protected  with  a  light  covering  of  straw  or 
leaves,  if  the  plants  have  not  accjuired  strength. 

Fruit  trees,  of  all  kinds,  should  now  be  guarded  against  the  aggress  of 
the  grubs  of  the  canker  worm. 

Peach  trees,  budded,  in  pots,  should  be  removed  to  the  cellar  in  se- 
vere weather. 

Raspberry  plants,  upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  should  be  laid 
down  and  covered  with  coarse  manure  or  leaves. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

Chrysanthemums,  in  pots,  will  now  require  an  abundance  of  water, 
as  they  will  be  expanding  their  flower  buds. 

Dahlia  roots:  these  should  be  taken  up  this  month,  and  laid  away  in 
a  dry  cellar,  out  of  the  danger  of  all  frost. 

Hyacinths,  narcissuses,  <^c:  finish  planting  all  sorts  by  the  15th  of  the 
month,  if  possible :  after  this  tune  they  ai'e  weakened  by  remaining  out 
of  the  ground. 

Ten-week  stocks,  raised  in  September,  must  now  be  sheltered  in 
frames :  give  air  every  fine  day. 

Auriculas:  protect  these  in  frames,  and  give  very  little  water  during 
the  cold  weather. 

Mignonette  plants  must  receive  attention,  and  have  plenty  of  air. 

Gladioluses,  ixias,  sparaxises  and  other  cape  bulbs,  should  be  plant- 
ed this  month. 

China  roses :  repot  them  where  it  has  not  yet  been  done. 

Annual  seeds:  finish  sowing  all  the  kinds  this  month. 

Carnation  layers:  protect  these  in  a  frame,  by  planting  them  in  pots, 
or  setting  them  close  together  in  the  soil,  within  the  frame. 

Cactuses :  give  these  water  very  sparingly  at  this  season,  unless  the 
plants  are  standing  in  the  stove  or  hot-house. 

Camellias  should  now  receive  liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  if  Avarm 
sunny  weather  ensues,  a  washing  over  the  tops  with  a  syringe,  once  or 
twrice  a  week.     Sow  the  seeds  now. 

Tree  pceonies :  let  those  plants  in  pots  stand  out  until  very  severe 
weather,  unless  it  is  desired  to  have  the  flowers  open  early  in  the  sea- 
son •,  in  this  case  they  may  be  removed  to  the  green-house. 

Oxalises,  of  the  spring  flowering  kinds,  should  be  planted  this  month. 
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Art.  I.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Oxalis,  as  ivorthy  of  General 
Cultivation,  <^c.  By  John  Lewis  Russell,  A.  M.,  Prof, 
of  Bot.  and  Veg.  Physiol,  to  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

Now  is  the  season  for  some  of  the  earlier  autumnal  oxalises  to 
be  in  flower,  and  for  others  of  the  winter  blooming  species  to  be 
in  an  active  state  of  preparation  for  adorning  our  parlor  windows, 
and  the  front  lights  of  our  green-houses.  Perhaps  there  can  be 
no  species  of  elegant  cultivated  plants  which  are  so  desirable, 
from  their  variety  and  exquisite  beauty,  than  these  general  in- 
habitants of  tropical  and  temperate  climes.  Very  many  of  the 
most  interesting,  and,  by  far,  the  most  beautiful,  are  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  have  been  long  introduced  and 
known  to  collections  of  merit  and  of  taste.  But  while  for  more 
general  cultivation,  the  fragrant  hyacinth,  the  gorgeous  tulip,  the 
pretty  crocus  and  the  pale  nodding  snow  drop,  have  been  select- 
ed, to  serve  as  reminiscences  of  the  charms  of  Flora,  at  a  season 
when  the  apparent  desolation  of  winter  shuts  from  our  sight  the 
varied  landscape  of  smiling  green  and  of  party-colored  foliage — 
the  lovely  oxalis  is  scarcely  permitted  to  lend  its  gentle  aid,  and, 
by  the  brightness  of  its  corols,  to  assist  in  the  dissipation  of  the 
gloom  which  the  season  brings  to  some  too  sensitive  minds. 
Winter  is  pleasant  indeed,  and  its  peculiar  charms  impressive. 
It  is  something  more;  for  there  is  a  magnificence  and  grandeur 
in  its  operations.  But  the  florist  is  well  content  to  admire  its 
peculiarities  by  themselves,  and  would  fain  excuse  its  too  intrud- 
ing presence  into  his  own  domains.  He  would  prefer  to  see  the 
sun  sparkling  on  the  deeply  tinted  sepals  of  the  crimson  and 
crystalline  amaryUis,  than  ghtteringin  transparent  diamonds,  in  fa- 
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cettes  beyond  the  lapidary's  skill,  in  every  frozen  dew-drop  un- 
der his  feet.  The  minutest  floret  of  a  foreign  clime,  the  mild 
eye  of  a  single  pansy,  "  freaked  with  jet,"  would  aflbrd  a  deeper 
thrill  of  pleasure,  than  a  forest  hung  in  pendant  crystals  of  pellu- 
cid ice. 

This  admiration  for  the  truly  beautiful  and  delicate  in  nature 
insensibly  produces  a  corresponding  sensation  on  the  heart,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  nowise  averse  to  a  proper  estimation  of 
the  grander  and  more  majestic.  One  may  thus  admire  the  splen- 
dor of  a  thunder-storm,  with  all  the  sublime  phenomena  which 
accompany  it,  but  he  will  be  mare  and  oftener  delighted  with  the 
rich  effulgence  of  a  western  sky,  or  the  mild  radiance  of  the 
silent  and  solitary  evening  star,  the  precursor  cf  the  other  and 
myriad  luminaries  of  heaven. 

"Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  green-house  too,"  says  Cowper, 
who  seems  to  have  found,  in  nature,  charms  and  truths  which 
society  nor  the  world  did  not  afford.  To  this  sentiment  we  may 
add,  that  the  lover  of  the  garden,  in  the  lieu  of  the  green-house, 
loves  the  humble  substitute  of  a  sunny  v/indow,  in  whose  broad 
and  clear  panes,  a  few  choice  exotics  may  flourish  and  smile  in 
the  very  face  of  the  wintry  storm  without.  To  unite  variety 
with  beauty  is  his  aim.  Plants  of  humbler  growth  and  of  vivid 
colors  are  therefore  most  likely  to  be  selected.  The  deep  ever- 
green foliage  and  varied  flowers  of  the  favorite  camellia  are  pro- 
minent in  this  parlor  cultivation.  Requiring,  comparatively,  but 
a  small  j)ortion  of  light  and  sun,  they  may  be  made  to  give  way, 
and  modestly  to  retire  from  the  front  of  the  sashes,  that  the 
smaller  and  more  sensitively  affected  individuals  can  enjoy  the 
full  benefits  of  their  appropriate  situation.  Now  one  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  more  beautiful  and  elegant  group  for  a  parlor  window 
than  such  an  union  of  a  few  fine  camellias,  blooming  behind  and 
overtopping  a  number  of  Cape  oxalises,  with,  perhaps,  a  favorite 
hyacinth,  a  golden  mimulus,  or  a  delicate  gilia,  to  heighten  and 
complete  the  effect  of  such  a  combination  of  beauty,  grace  and 
value. 

Most  of  the  oxalises  are  bulbous  rooted  plants.  Their  culti- 
vation is  extremely  simple.  Some  of  those  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  are  autumnal,  though  most,  winter  blooming  spe- 
cies. Of  the  former,  O'xalis  rubella,  with  beautiful  rose-colored 
flowers  and  long  prostrate  stems,  and  another  commonly  known 
as  O.  pentaphylla,  though  we  think  only  a  variety  of  0.  rubella, 
with  lilac  or  pale  purple  flowers,  and  of  the  same  habit,  may  be 
recommended  for  elegance  and  beauty.  The  O'xalis  pentaphylla 
of  Sims,  having  quite  distinct  characters,  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
this  individual  kind  is  either  a  variety  or  else  a  misnomer.  Of 
the  smaller  winter  flowerers,  we  know  none  so  unique  and  pretty 
as  O.  versicolor,  scarcely  four  inches  in  height,  and  abundant  in 
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flowers.  The  under  surface- of  its  petals  being  crimson,  and  the 
inner  pure  while,  a  most  elegant  appearance,  unlike  that  of  any 
other  species,  occurs  when  unexpanded;  the  usual  curvature  of 
each  petal  presenting  a  line  of  pure  white,  in  contrast  with  the 
fine  exterior. 

For  a  constant  bloom,  during  several  months,  none  affords 
such  beauty  as  the  0.  rosacea,  whose  very  large  rosy  flowers 
are  deeply  embosomed  in  its  dark-green  and  ciliated  foliage;  and 
yet  more  conspicuous  for  an  elongated  peduncle,  is  O.  Bowiei, 
also  with  rosy  flowers,  but  in  three's  and  five's,  instead  of  only 
one.  There  is  certainly  no  species  which  has  attracted  our  at- 
tention and  admiration  like  this.  Its  peduncle  is  quite  long — 
and,  literally  crowded  with  these  noble  flowers,  it  presents  a  very 
fine  appearance.  A  beautiful  yellow  or  pale  sulphur-colored 
species  we  have,  in  O.  cernua,  usually  and  erroneously  called, 
in  this  vicinity,  O.  caprina.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  not 
very  large,  but  numerous,  and  supported  in  a  graceful  manner  on 
a  long  and  somewhat  pendant  peduncle.  A  curious  garden  va- 
riety is  often  seen,  which  is  double;  but  beauty  is  here  evidently 
sacrificed  for  singularity.  For  a  continual,  it  may  almost  be  add- 
ed, perpetual  flowerer  (at  least  as  perpetual  as,  and  more  so  than, 
some  roses,  which  bear  that  trivial  and  distinctive  name),  may 
be  mentioned  the  tuberous  rooted  O'xalis  multiflora,  which  we 
have  had  in  constant  bloom  for  five  months  past,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment is  covered  with  its  dark  rose-colored  corols,  and  an  exu' 
berance  of  young  buds. 

Some  of  these  pretty  plants  are  singular  for  foliage.  The 
pinnae-like  leaflets  of  0.  flabellifolia  has  suggested  its  trivial  name, 
resembling  a  folded  and  expanded  fan.  This  is  a  brief  flowering 
species,  with  yellow  blossoms.  Many  are  downy,  as  the  0. 
lanata. 

Several  North  American  species  are  interesting,  both  from  their 
intrinsic  beauty  and  manner  of  growth.  In  deep,  rich,  moist 
and  shady  situations,  especially  in  the  western  states,  we  find  a 
pretty  bulbous  species  with  violet  flowers,  O.  violacea.  In  the 
fissures  of  the  decayed  trunks  of  our  prostrate  forest  trees,  pene- 
trating with  their  small  and  beaded  roots,  and  delighting  in  the 
deep  and  cool  shade,  we  find  the  pretty  O.  Acetosella,  having 
large  white  flowers  delicately  striped  with  red.  Both  these  little 
gems  of  our  native  forests  will  flourish  when  transported  into  our 
gardens,  if  allowed  shady  and  retired  situations.  We  have  had 
them  thriving  without  any  extra  care  for  several  successive  years. 

Of  the  genuine  Oxalidese  are  two  remarkable  exceptions  in 
the  genera  Biophytum  and  Averrhoa.  The  leaves  of  the  former 
are  irritable,  collapsing  on  the  touch.  The  latter,  of  which  there 
are  two  species,  differs  in  being  arborescent.  A.  Bilimbi  is  the 
cucumber  tree  of  Goa,  and  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  East 
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Indies  on  account  of  its  fruit,  which  resembles  a  small  cucumber, 
of  intense  acidity,  and  cannot  be  eaten  raw,  but  is  prepared  as  a 
conserve.  The  flowers  of  A.  Carambola  are  of  a  violet  purple; 
the  fruit  is  pale  yellow,  and  of  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  agreea- 
bly acid.  This  last  mentioned  species  is  equally  sensitive  as  is 
Biophytum  sensitivum  Dec. 

The  oxalides  are  peculiarly  acid  plants.  From  0.  Acetosella 
was  formerly  extracted  that  valuable  article,  oxalic  acid;  until 
Scheele  discovered  that  sugar,  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  afforded 
a  much  more  economical  process. 

Botanists  have  greatly  differed,  respecting  the  group  or  natu- 
ral order  under  which  the  oxalides  occur.  Thus  Lindley  and 
De  Candolle  place  them  by  themselves  as  Oxalideae,  though  the 
latter  hints  that  they  have  an  alliance  with  Zygophylleae.  Adopt- 
ing the  opinion  of  M.  Auguste  de  St.  Hiliare,  A.  Richard  unites 
into  one  family  the  Oxalidese,  Tropaeoleaj,  Linaceae,  and  Gera- 
niaceas  of  De  Candolle,  and  his  own  i^alsaminese,  under  the  title 
of  Geraniaceae,  of  the  first  named  author. 

A  word  on  the  method  of  growing  them.  Success  depends 
on  the  proper  soil,  abundance  of  light,  sun,  and  moisture.  A 
large  proportion  of  sand,  not  too  fine,  whh  leaf-mould,  will  make 
a  hght  and  rich  compost,  through  which  the  water  will  permeate 
freely.  Supply  them  with  abundance  of  moisture  when  in  a 
growing  state,  and  on  the  dessication  of  the  fohage,  in  the  spring, 
"remove  the  bulbs  from  the  pots,  and  keep  them  dry  until  the  next 
autumn.  The  flowers  expand  in  the  bright  sun,  but  in  a  dull 
day  they  may  be  artificially  opened,  by  placing  the  pots  in  a  warm 
situation  before  the  fire,  taking  due  care  that  the  heat  be  not  too 
great.  It  is  said  that  the  petals  of  the  crocus  will  thus  expand 
in  the  bright  light  of  a  lamp;  but  for  several  successive  times  the 
oxalis  will  thus  expand  its  flowers  and  close  them  again,  even  in 
the  evening,  as  it  is  placed  near  to,  or  removed  from,  the  influ- 
ence  of  a  constant  and  uniform  warmth, 


Art  II.      Culture  of  the  Pie  Plant,  or  Rhubarb   {Rheum  pon- 
ticum).     By  Edward  Sayers.     Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  pie  rhubarb  is  one  of  the  best  known  substitutes  for 
green  goosebery   tarts,  in  the   early  part  of  the  spring,  and  by 
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many  persons  is  greatly  preferred  in  wholesomeness  and  flavor. 
This  excellent  vegetable  has  been  much  cultivated  in  the  vicini- 
ties of  large  cities,  in  most  countries,  where  it  has  always  found 
a  steady  and  ready  demand,  as  a  market  vegetable,  and  in  private 
gardens  it  is  always  the  first  consideration. 

Culture  and  management. — The  rhubarb  is  of  easy  culture, 
and  very  hardy,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  cli- 
mate. It  may  be  propagated  either  by  seed  or  cuttings.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  early  in  the  spring,  on  a  west  border,  in  drills, 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  managed  in  the  usual  way  of  culture: 
the  plants  will  be  of  a  sufficient  size  to  remove  into  a  stationary 
bed,  in  the  month  of  October,  which  is  the  best  time  for  planting 
rhubarb.  The  method  I  have  generally  followed,  and  found  to 
answer  best,  in  making  new  plantations,  is,  by  dividing  the  old 
roots  or  crowns,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  set  has  one  or  more 
eyes.  These  sets  I  plant  in  nursery  rows,  two  feet  apart,  and 
one  foot  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  in  the  spring,  and  remove 
them  into  their  stationary  bed  in  the  fall. 

Preparing  and  planting. — The  ground  intended  should  be 
well  prepared  by  manuring  and  trenching,  as  the  rhubarb  re- 
quires deep  rich  soil;  this  done,  the  bed  may  be  divided  into 
rows  four  feet  apart  each  way,  and  at  the  angles  the  soil  may 
be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  into  which  may  be 
planted  one  large  root  entire,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  at  least 
half  of  a  wheelbarrow  of  well  rotted  manure,  when  the  surface 
may  be  levelled.  The  after  management  of  rhubarb  requires 
good  culture,  as  manuring,  keeping  clean,  &c.  If  the  plants  are 
sHghtly  protected,  in  the  fall,  with  a  quanity  of  manure,  they  will 
be  benefited,  and  will  come  forward  earlier  in  the  spring;  the 
manure  will  also  strengthen  their  roots. 

The  routine  planting  of  the  rhubarb  should  be  every  three 
years,  as  young  plants  always  produce  the  most  tender  stalks  or 
canes.  The  method  I  have  adopted,  is,  to  take  up  one  third  of 
my  bed  every  year,  by  which  I  always  keep  up  a  good  succes- 
sion of  young  plants.  Yours, 

Edward  Savers. 

Mwark,  JS\  J.,  1836. 
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Art.  ITT.  Programme  of  a  Prize  of  one  thousand  Francs^  offered 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining,  by  means  of  a  repetition  of  the  Experiments  of  Van 
JWons,  and  also  by  any  other  JMethod  pursued  ivith  Seeds,  the 
Improvement  of  the  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Translated 
by  A.  J.  D. 

Our  worthy  colleague,  M.  Poileau,  with  his  usual  talent,  has 
developed  the  theory  of  Professor  Van  Mons,  on  the  ameliora- 
tion of  fruits;  particularly  apples  and  pears.  According  to  this 
learned  Belgian  pomologist,  we  are  not  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
new  varieties  by  means  of  the  graft,  that  method  only  serving  to 
propagate  the  qualities  already  acquired.  Such  is  the  universal 
opinion  upon  this  point;  every  one  is  also  agreed  that  the  creation 
of  new  varieties  can  only  take  place  by  means  of  the  seed.  We 
have  likewise  thought,  until  this  time,  that  success  would  follow 
with  greater  certainty,  if  the  seeds  planted  were  gathered  directly 
from  the  most  improved  varieties. 

According  to  M.  Van  Mons,  on  the  contrary,  by  sowing  seeds 
of  fruits  already  in  an  ameliorated  state,  we  can  only  obtain  wild 
or  nearly  wild  varieties,  which,  however,  after  successive  genera- 
tions, will  produce  fruits  progressively  ameliorated.  It  is  there- 
fore by  sowing  the  seeds  of  fruits,  which  have  in  this  way  re- 
turned to  their  original  or  primitive  state,  that  we  shall  begin  to 
discover  some  improvement  which  will  be  more  increased  and 
decided  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  generations:  which  fol- 
lows necesarily,  as  the  first  sowings  produce  only  wild  or  indif- 
ferent fruit.  The  seeds  of  these  last  produce  trees,  the  fruit  of 
which  show  symptoms  of  improvement — the  next  generation 
give  still  more  ameliorated  fruit,  and  so  on  continually. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  horticulturist,  according  to  M. 
Van  Mons'  theory,  ought  not  to  expect  to  obtain  at  once  an  ex- 
cellent new  variety.  Nature  demands  a  longer  period:  her  grand 
principles  are  patience  and  time. 

Following  M.  Van  Mons'  practice,  the  trees  of  the  first  sow- 
ing must  be  cultivated  with  care,  and  those  especially,  "  which 
exhibit  a  handsome  form,  a  smooth  and  shining  bark,  branches 
regularly  distributed  and  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  tree, 
young  wood  striate,  a  little  twisted,  breaking  short  without 
splinters,  the  wood  large  and  short,  thorns  long,  shoots  furnished 
with  plump  well  formed  buds  throughout  their  whole  length,  buds 
reddish  or  grey,  lying  close  and  not  diverging,  leaves  smooth, 
borne  upon  footstalks  rather  long,  the  young  ones  remaining  erect 
like  the  shoots  for  a  long  time,  the  lower  ones  hanging  down  and 
somewhat  hollowed  in  their  outlines." 
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"When  this  first  generation  produces  its  first  crop,  we  should 
gather  the  fruit  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  allow  it  to  mature  in 
the  fruit-room.  The  seeds  contained  must  be  sown  to  produce 
another  race,  to  be  treated  like  the  last,  and  this  successive  re- 
production must  be  continued  during  five,  six,  and  seven  genera- 
tions. After  that  period  has  elapsed,  we  may  confidently  hope 
to  obtain  new  and  delicious  fruits  which  may  then  be  preserved 
by  means  of  grafts,  and  may  be  still  farther  improved  by  succes- 
sive sowings. 

Such  succinctly  is  the  theory  of  M.  Van  Mons:  a  protracted 
method,  as  it  demands  the  care  and  attention  of  the  culturist  dur- 
ing thirty-five  or  forty  years.  But  the  society  will  not  under- 
take to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  its  merits,  especially  after  so 
many  successful  results  in  the  hands  of  its  originator,  without 
having  made  experiments  upon  it.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  we 
would  be  disposed  to  beheve  that  the  seeds  of  fruits  already  amelio- 
rated, ought  to  produce,  in  a  short  time,  and  with  more  certainty, 
varieties  of  superior  quality  to  those  we  now  possess.  But  as 
the  society  is  aware  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  often  con- 
trary to  what  appears  in  conformity  with  our  reason,  and  as  there 
has  been  generally  remarked  a  rapid  and  lamentable  decay,  or  at 
least  deterioration  of  some  varieties  of  fruit,  formerly  more  cele- 
brated, it  appeals  to  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  horticulturists, 
and  urges  them  to  undertake  the  experiments  pointed  out  by  M. 
Van  Mons,  and,  also,  to  carry  on  experiments  with  the  seeds  of 
pears  and  apples,  anciently  ameliorated.  The  Society  especial- 
ly desires  that  experimenters  should  give  their  attention  to  those 
varieties,  the  fruit  of  which  comes  to  maturity  latest  in  the  season. 

The  society  flatters  itself,  that  among  the  numerous  practical 
horticulturists,  fortunately  numbered  in  its  members,  an  interest 
will  be  excited  to  make  a  series  of  comparative  experiments; 
which  will  present  results  equally  attracting  and  instructive.  It 
is  desirable; 

That  there  be  a  diversity  in  the  methods  of  sowing  the  seed, 
and  subsequent  culture; 

That  the  experimentors  should  be  prepared  to  verify  all  the 
facts  and  observations  elicited  in  the  course  of  these  experiments; 

That  they  should  submit  the  varieties  resulting  from  their  ex- 
periments to  the  influence  of  difl^erent  kinds  of  grafting,  and  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  best  stock  for  grafting  upon; 

And  that  they  make  a  full  statement  of  their  methods  and  the 
results  to  the  society. 

To  forward  these  desirable  objects  the  society  ofiers  a  prize 
of  1000  francs,  to  be  awarded  in  1847,  to  any  one  of  the  com- 
petitors who  shall  present  the  best  fruits,  either  of  pears  or  ap- 
ples, obtained  from  seed,  which  shall  be  found  to  be  new  and  dis- 
tinct varieties  hitherto  unknown;  the  whole  to  be  accompanied 
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with  a  memoire  and  the  necessary  proofs  and  authentications, 
containing  details  of  the  cuhure  bestowed  upon  the  trees,  the 
origin  of  the  seeds  taken  from  wild  stocks  or  improved  varieties, 
stating  distinctly  the  result  of  every  variety;  the  various  accidents 
experienced  during  their  growth;  the  methods  employed  to  force 
the  seedlings  to  a  speedy  production  of  fruit — such  as  annular  or 
semi-annular  incisions,  twisting  the  branches,  grafting  of  all  kinds, 
or  any  other  means  already  known,  or  of  their  invention:  and, 
finally,  the  number  of  generations  that  have  served  to  ameliorate 
the  fruit,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the  trees  have 
been  cultivated.  These  documents  and  specimens  of  the  fruits 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  society  free  of  expense,  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1846.  The  competitors  must  inform  the  society  of 
their  intention  to  compete  for  the  prize,  at  the  latest,  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1846,  in  order  that  the  trees  and  fruits  may  be  acknowl- 
edged before  the  end  of  the  same  year. 

The  specimens  of  fruit  should  be  accompanied  with  branches 
suitable  for  grafts  of  each,  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
society,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  a  place  in  their  coUec- 

Rendu,  Reporter. 

JSi'^ote  by  the  translator. — "We  have  placed  the  above  article 
before  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  both  as  a  specimen  of  the 
zeal  which  actuates  foreign  horticultural  societies,  and  as  ex- 
hibiting to  readers,  not  already  familiar  with  the  subject,  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  theory,  for  the  production  of  new  fruits,  of 
the  justly  celebrated  Professor,  Van  Mons,  of  Belgium.  To 
the  successful  practical  results  of  this  theory,  numbers,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  in  this  country,  who  are  in  possession  of  the  deli- 
cious new  pears  originated  by  him,  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
indefatigable  perseverance  of  M.  Van  Mons,  now  in  a  venerable 
old  age,  during  the  whole  of  his  lifetime,  for  a  great  number  of 
most  excellent  and  valuable  fruits.  But  we  will  take  it  upon  us 
to  say,  that,  in  the  United  States,  where,  perhaps,  more  than  in 
any  other  country,  fruit  trees  are  propagated  indiscriminately 
from  the  seed — no  little  surprise  will  be  excited  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  become  acquainted  with  this  theory,  at  its  tediousness, 
and  the  great  length  of  time  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  desired 
results.  Is  it  not  true  that  here  a  preference  is  always  shown, 
in  raising  seedlings,  for  seeds  gathered  from  the  finest  grafted 
varieties.''  And  is  it  not  equally  true,  that,  among  seedlings 
reared  in  this  manner  (with  of  course  a  great  many  inferior 
fruits),  there  have  been  originated  directly  a  great  many  fine  and 
superior  varieties?  The  Seckel  pear,  it  is  believed,  sprang  from 
a  seed  of  the  old  Roussellette:  the  Washington,  and  many  fine 
varieties  of  the  gage  plums,  have  probably  been  reared  at  once 
from  seeds  gathered  from  grafted  trees.     It  is  possible,  and  even 
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probable,  tbat  this  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  Pro* 
fessor  Van  Mons'  seedlings,  from  grafted  varieties,  were  nearly 
all  the  product  of  seeds  taken  from  aged  trees,  whilst  ours  have 
in  almost  every  instance  been  gathered  from  young  and  thrifty 
stocks.  However  this  may  be,  the  continued  and  indiscriminate 
reproduction  of  fruit-trees  in  this  country,  from  seed,  offers  some 
new  facts  in  pomology  and  vegetable  physiology,  which  we  hope 
at  some  future  time  to  develop.  Whole  orchards  of  apples  may 
now  be  found  in  our  newly  settled  Western  states,  of  excellent 
quality,  which  were  reproduced,  in  many  instances,  direct  from  the 
seeds  of  the  best  ancient  grafted  kinds.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
investigation  by  the  zealous  horticulturists  of  Boston,  whether  the 
choice  varieties  of  pears,  lately  originated  there,  viz.,  the  Dix, 
Andrews,  Heathcot,  &.c.,  are  not  the  product  of  seeds  gathered 
from  grafted  trees,  or  if  they  are  the  result  of  a  gradual,  though 
miperceived,  amelioration. 

Assuming  Professor  Van  Mons  to  be  strictly  correct,  we 
would  suggest  that  a  great  saving  of  time  and  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  quality  and  vigor,  might  be  gained  by  calling  in 
cross  fertilization  to  the  aid  of  the  cultivator,  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
of  the  trees  (say  the  second  generation)  begins  to  show  symp- 
toms of  amelioration.  By  impregnating  them  with  the  pollen  of 
the  finest  varieties,  we  conceive  that  the  next  generation  would 
produce  excellent  fruit,  and  at  a  saving  of  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Mr.  Knight,  it  is  well  known,  was  highly  successful  in  obtaining 
five  new  varieties  of  several  kinds  of  fruit,  by  this  process  alone; 
and  we  confess  we  should  regret  to  see  its  peculiar  merits  and 
value  forgotten,  or  laid  aside,  for  so  lengthy  a  practice,  however 
excellent,  as  that  of  Professor  Van  Mons.         Yours, 

A.  J.  D. 

Botanic  Garden  and  JVurseries,  Mioburgh,  JS^.  F.,  JVov.  12. 

We  commend  the  above  article,  from  the  Annates  of  the  Paris  Horti- 
cultural Society,  together  with  the  remarks  by  the  translator,  to  the 
especial  notice  of  our  readers.  At  the  present  moment,  when  so  mueh 
attention  is  being  directed  to  the  production  of  new  fruits,  we  deem  it 
of  considerable  importance.  The  theory  of  Professor  Van  Mons,  and 
the  great  success  which  he  has  experienced  in  the  production  of  new 
pears,  as  well  as  other  fruits,  has  now  became  generally  known,  and 
many  of  the  fruits  already  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  our  gardens^ 
Whether,  however,  his  method,  which  requires  patience  and  unremit- 
ted attention  during  a  long  period  of  years,  is  that  which  is  superior  to 
all  others,  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained.  We  agree  wath  the  remarks 
of  our  excellent  correspondent,  that  we  should  regret  to  see  the  merits, 
which,  it  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  result  from  cross  fertilization, 
thrown  aside  or  entirely  neglected.  The  results  of  Mr.  Knights'  ex- 
periments we  have  elsewhere  stated,  and  we  have  no  doubt  future  prac- 
tice will  verify  the  importance  of  his  system. — Conds.. 
VOL.   II. NO.  XII.  57 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  T.     Journal  of  the  Essex  County  J^atural  History  Society. 
Vol.  I.    No.  I.     Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  44.     Salem.     1836. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  journal  issued  by  the  Essex 
County  Natural  History  Society,  and  which  will  probably  be 
continued  fi'om  time  to  time,  as  the  quantity  of  matter  accumu- 
lates. The  labors  of  this  society  are  second  only  to  those  of 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  Boston;  and  we  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  its  future  prospects:  composed  as  it  is  of  mem- 
bers who  are  greatly  devoted  to  the  different  branches,  we  may 
anticipate  the  beneficial  influence  which  it  will  exert  in  diffusing 
a  taste  for  its  numerous  and  varied  objects.  The  society  has  a 
very  rich  collection,  and  their  cabinets  are  filled  with  many  rare 
specimens,  the  donations  of  the  members  and  their  friends  ;  they 
have  also  frequent  exhibitions  of  flowers  at  their  hall,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  extending  a  taste  for,  and  an  interest  in, 
the  cultivation  of  plants. 

The  second  anniversary  of  the  society  took  place  on  the  15th 
of  June  last:  on  this  occasion  an  address  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  members,  by  Professor  Russell.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  it  ourselves,  and  we  need  only  say  it  was  worthy  the 
occasion  and  the  subject  of  which  it  spoke;  we  regret  that  it  was 
not  listened  to  by  a  more  numerous  audience.  It  commences 
with  a  brief  view  of  the  progress  of  the  society  since  its  first 
organization,  up  to  the  present  time:  v/ith  not  a  specimen  of  any 
kind  or  a  single  work  on  natural  science,  the  society,  in  the  brief 
space  of  three  years,  has  arrived  to  its  now  flourishing  state. 

The  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  Natural  His- 
tory is  portrayed  with  a  true  hand,  and  its  importance  as  a  branch 
of  education  is  distinctly  urged.  We  have  not  room  for  many 
extracts,  but  we  present  the  following,  as  showing  at  once  the 
object  for  which  the  society  was  instituted: — 

"  The  primary  design  of  a  society  like  ours  is  the  intention  to  direct 
he  mind  of  every  lover  of  science  and  truth  to  a  study  of  those  glori- 
ous objects  of  Creation,  which  are  every  where  around  and  about  him. 
How  many  are  those,  whose  wayward  and  idle  curiosity  is  unduly  a- 
wakened  to  the  merest  insignificance  of  misspent  human  industry,  and  to- 
tally blind  to  the  unsurpassed,  unrivalled  workmanship  of  Nature's  plas- 
tic hand.  How  many,  too,  with  listless  and  indifferent  eye,  can  pass 
over  and  heedlessly  tread  down  the  gorgeous  flower  of  their  native 
fields — and  yet  gaze  with  pretended  admiration  at  some  frail  production 
of  a  more  distant  clime!  What  curiosity  is  awakened  at  the  meanest 
shell,  or  the  smallest  fragment  of  animated  nature  from  distant  coun- 
tries, while  far  more  curious  and  wonderful  objects  are  cast  up  by  every 
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returning  wave  on  the  neighboring  sea-coast,  or  may  be  gathered  on  the 
smooth  and  pebbly  margin  of  many  a  broad  and  extended  lake,  or  the 
sedgy  border  of  some  crystal  pond!  What  inestimable  value  does  a 
shapeless  and  rude  fragment  of  some  utensil  of  semi-barbarous  nations, 
a  handful  of  dust  from  the  site  of  some  overthrown  and  almost  forgot- 
ten city,  the  most  useless  and  veriest  insignificant  substance  of  ancient 
art  and  of  ancient  pride  possess,  while  the  never  changing,  imperisha- 
ble, ever  eloquent,  constantly  useful,  and  always  instructive  types  and 
originals  of  Creation's  first  Existence  are  overlooked  and  despised! 
These  tell  of  the  majesty  and  excellence,  the  deep,  thrilling,  instructive 
voice  of  Nature,  to  the  reflecting  and  thinking  mind;  those — that  indi- 
viduals of  our  own  species  once  lived — and  died — and  passed  away  in- 
to comparative  oblivion.  These  unfold  to  us  leaf  after  leaf,  of  those 
constantly  instructive  pages,  which  are  written  on  the  heavens  and  en- 
graven on  the  earth, — while  those  only  assure  us,  that  the  same  opera- 
tions of  the  natural  world  are  every  where  the  same  in  mode  and  effect. 
These  exhibit  to  our  admiring  eye,  the  inimitable  perfection  of  Creative 
Power, — and  those  only  the  extent  of  human  industry  and  skill." 

We  congratulate  the  society  upon  their  having  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Russell.  It  is 
at  once  a  manifestation  of  their  admiration  of  his  talents,  which, 
we  are  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  say,  are  of  no  ordinary 
character.  It  would  give  us  the  utmost  pleasure  to  see  him 
placed  in  some  good  and  lucrative  professorship,  connected  with 
some  of  our  institutions,  where  his  valuable  services  would  be 
better  known  and  appreciated.  Indeed,  we  are  fully  persuaded 
that  no  one  could  be  found  who  would  be  more  devoted  to  his 
profession,  or  fill  such  a  place  with  so  much  satisfaction  to  the 
institution  to  which  he  might  be  attached. 


Art.  TI.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural  Society  at  their  Eighth  Anniversary^  September 
17th,  1836.  By  Ezra  Weston,  Jr.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp. 
40.     Boston.     1836. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Weston,  though  very  brief,  is  full  of  in- 
terest to  the  horticulturist.  It  is  in  substance  an  account  of  the 
theory  of  Di.  Van  Mons,  of  Belgium,  in  producing  new  varieties 
of  fruits  from  seed;  and  Mr.  Weston,  though  not,  we  believe, 
either  a  practical  or  physiological  horticulturist,  has  succeeded 
well  in  offering  to  the  notice  of  the  society  some  of  the  most 
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valuable  points  on  which  the  success  of  Dr.  Van  Mons  is  found- 
ed. In  the  prefatory  remarks  on  the  "  services  and  theory"  of 
Dr.  Van  Mons,  Mr.  Weston  informs  us  that  "  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Knight,  of  very  extensive  experience  in  the  propagation  of 
fruit  trees,  attempted,  though,  as  we  may  believe,  on  a  very  limit- 
ed scale,  to  produce  new  varieties  of  the  pear,  by  introducing  the 
pollen  of  one  variety  into  the  prepared  blossom  of  another,  and 
raising  trees  from  the  seeds  of  the  fruit  thus  obtained.  But  the 
method  is  comphcated,  and  he  never  appears  to  have  carried  the 
experiment  to  much  length — and  it  is  also  a  method  somewhat 
uncertain."  We  merely  notice  this  paragraph  to  correct  the 
statement  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  which,  if  generally  believed,  we 
fear  would  tend  to  do  away  with  what  we  consider,  and  have 
proved  to  be,  an  important  process  in  the  amelioration  of  fruits, 
viz.,  the  cross  fertilization  of  varieties.  Mr.  Weston  remarks 
that  this  system  is  "  complicated:"  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most 
simple  mode.  Indeed  so  common  has  it  become,  that  new  va- 
rieties of  flowers  are  produced  by  the  veriest  novice  in  floricul- 
ture. He  also  remarks  that  Mr.  Knight  did  not  carry  the  ex- 
periment to  much  length — and  that  "it  Is  also  a  method  some- 
what uncertain."  We  are  convinced,  that  if  Mr.  Weston  had 
been  somewhat  more  acquainted  with  the  subject,  he  would  not 
have  given  utterance  to  such  an  opinion:  and  for  this  reason  we 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  him.  Mr.  Knight  did,  however,  pur- 
sue the  experiment  to  a  considerable  length,  and  produced  many 
superior  sorts  of  new  pears,  apples,  cherries,  peaches,  plums, 
grapes,  strawberries,  &c.;  witness  the  Downton,  Lowell,  and 
other  pears,  the  Downton  pippin,  the  Elton,  Black  Eagle,  and 
other  cherr-ies,  the  Acton  Scott,  and  Spring  Grove  peaches, 
the  Downton  Imperatrice  and  other  plums,  the  variegated  Chas- 
selas  grape,  the  Downton,  and  Elton  strawberries,  &c.  Without 
detracting  in  the  least  from  the  success  of  Dr.  Van  Mons,  Mr. 
Knight  has  not  been  less  so.  We  hope  when  we  shall  have 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  Dr.  Van  Mons, 
which  is  fully  detailed  in  his  Pomonomie  Beige,  two  volumes  of 
which  are  already  published,  to  give  our  readers  more  informa- 
tion relative  to  his  new  mode.  Till  then  we  prefer  to  say  but 
little  in  regard  to  it.  We  know  he  has  raised  an  immense  num- 
ber of  new  kinds:  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that  he  would 
not  have  been  equally,  if  not  more,  successful,  in  his  experiments, 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  cross  fertilization,  than  he  has  been  in  not 
doing  so. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notice. 

Marie  Louise  and  Napoleon  Pears. — The  great  confusion  that  has 
arisen  respecting  these  two  pears,  was  on  account  of  man}'  of  the  Con- 
tinentalists  mistaking  the  pear  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  called  the  Em- 
peror of  France,  for  the  Napoleon,  and  the  pear  raised  also  by  him, 
called  the  Imperatrice  de  France,  for  the  Marie  Louise.  We  believe 
now  that  Mr.  Manning,  with  true  praiseworthy  zeal,  has  set  this  matter  to 
riirht,  and  is  assured  of  the  identity  of  the  two  sorts.  We  recommend 
those  of  our  friends  who  are  in  want  of  trees  of  either  of  these  two 
valunble  fruits,  to  apply  to  Mr.  Manning,  of  Salen),  where  both  are 
to  be  found.  In  our  next  volume  information  respecting  all  the  new 
pears  worthy  of  cultivation,  will  be  produced:  in  sayingthus  much,  our 
readers  will  l)e  happy  to  learn  that  we  shall  be  aided  by  Mr.  Manning 
of  Salem,  and  Messrs.  C.  and  A.  J.  Downing  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  three 
the  best  pomologists  our  country  affords. — Conds. 


Art.  II.     Foreio-n  Notice. 


Cow  Cabbage. — This  vegetable,  which  agitated  the  whole  agricultu- 
ral community  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  since  which  time  we 
have  not  heard  much  respecting  it,  seems  to  have  lately  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  in  England,  where  the  seeds  have  been  selling  at 
the  enormous  price  of  about  five  dollars  for  a  package  of  twenty  seeds. 
In  a  late  number  of  Loudon's  Magazine,  we  find  a  notice  of  the  same: 
and  as  a  specimen  of  consummate  puffery,  we  are  induced  to  offer  part 
of  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers: — "  Patronised  by  His  Majesty.  Won- 
derful production  of  nature  !  Waterloo  Csesarean  evergreen  cow  cab- 
bage, of  recent  discovery,  unequalled  in  affording  the  most  interesting 
and  desirable  results  to  the  farmer,  grazier,  and  manufacturer.  This 
singular  and  extraordinary  species  of  cabbage,  almost  unknown  in 
England  till  introduced  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Fullard,  three 
years  since,  grows  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  circumference.  Five  of  these  stupendous  cabbages,  now 
raised  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  equality  as  well  as  size,  have  been 
repeatedly  found,  by  proper  management,  an  ample  allowance  of  food 
for  one  hundred  sheep,  or  ten  cows  per  day;  and  the  nutrition  thence 
supplied  by  this  delicious  vegetable  will  (as  experience  has  already 
abundantly  demonstrated)  speedily  produce  the  most  surprising  im- 
provement in  the  groxoth  and  utility  of  every  description  of  cattle.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  this  cabbage,  Mr.  F.  has  the 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  saying,  that  sheep  fed  upon  it  have 
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been  found  to  produce  wool  of  the  finest  silken  texture,  twenty-five 
inches  long;  a  circumstance  which  cannot  fail  immediately  to  claim  the 
utmost  attention  and  admiration:  as  such,  the  cultivator  of  these  cab- 
bages will  not  only  realize  pecuniary  profit  beyond  any  previous  expe- 
rience, but  the  manufacturer  will  also  obtain  a  material  superior  to  any 
heretofore  produced  by  the  most  profitable  speculation,  the  general  and 
extensive  demand  for  which  must  exceed  all  present  calculation.  The 
commerce  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the 
community  at  large,  will  likewise  be  greatly,  if  not  incalculably,  enhan- 
ced by  the  cultivation  and  use  of  this  improved  vegetable  production. 
This  Waterloo  Cfesarean  cow  cabbage  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
father  of  the  agriculturists,  whom,  from  his  well  known  experience,  we 
are  all  bound  to  believe,  to  be  the  greatest  wonder  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  was  shown  to  that  very  highly  esteemed 
and  truly  respectable  gentleman,  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.,  Holkham  Hall, 
Norfolk,  in  October  last,  when  he  immediately  said — '  Mr.  Fullard, 
you  told  me,  three  years  ago,  agriculturists  were  only  half  ivay  ad' 
vanced  in  improvement:  this  cabbage  makes  me  say  I  am  bound  to  be- 
lieve you.  I  do  sarj  it  is  the  greatest  wonder  the  earth  ever  produced.' 
Mr.  Coke  subsequently  introduced  several  dukes  and  other  noblemen, 
to  the  number  of  nine,  to  view  this  great  production,  all  of  whom  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment,  and  engaged  a  part  of  the  seed  for  use  this 
year  (1836)." 

***** 

"  Further  Particulars. — In  reference  to  the  length  of  the  wool  pro- 
duced by  sheep  fed  upon  the  new  colossal  vegetable,  as  described  in 
this  prospectus,  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Fullard,  to  prove  the  fact,  has  now 

a  lamb-hog,  one  year  old,  to  be  seen  at  Mr. ,  No. , ,  where 

T.  W.  Coke,  Esq,  of  Holkham  Hall,  paid  a  visit  on  Tuesday,  the  14th 
instant;  and,  upon  due  examination  of  the  said  lamb-hog,  he  declared, 
in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  that  he  never  before  saw  such  a 
specimen  of  wool  for  length  and  Jine  quality.  Mr.  F.  has  already  been 
awarded  nine  premiums,  by  the  Agricultural  Societies,  for  the  superi- 
ority  of  his  sheep  and  other  cattle. 

"  (Signed)        ,  No. ." 

The  Conductor  remarks  that  "  the  noise  made  by  Cobbetl's  Locust 
was  nothing  to  this."  While  the  London  seedsmen  ai'e  selling  this  seed 
for  one  shilling  the  ounce,  containing  five  thousand  seeds,  the  retailer 
(a  wholesale  perfumer),  takes  daily  thirty  or  forty  sovereigns,  (#150 
to  $200).  We  have  received  a  few  seeds  ourselves,  and  we  believe 
several  gentlemen  in  this  vicinity  have  also:  but  the  true  merits  of  the 
cabbage  are  already  known:  they  will  grow  to  the  height  of  six  or 
seven  feet,  and  are  a  coarse  vegetable,  suited  for  cattle,  but  possessing 
none  of  the  qualities  stated  in  the  advertisement.  We  hope  none  of  our 
agriculturists  have  marvellousness  so  largely  developed  as  to  be  per- 
suaded to  believe  in  its  remarkable  merits,  as  set  forth  in  the  above  puff, 
and  enter  into  its  cultivation. —  Conds. 


Art.  in.    Domestic  Notices. 


Premature  flowering  of  several  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons. — In  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Wilder  at  Hawthorn  Grove,  Azalea  Zedifolia  and  indica 
var.  purpiarea  pleno  have  been  in  bloom  for  upwards  of  a  month;  the 
former  having  expanded  nearly  all  the  buds  upon  the  plantj  the  latter 
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has  also  opened  several  buds:  J?hododendron  arboreum  var,  hybridum, 
is,  also,  now  (October  18th),  expanding  an  umbel  of  its  magnificent 
flowers.  Mr.  Wilder  cannot  account  for  this  very  unusual  display  of 
flowers  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  can  only  attribute  it  to  some 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed  during  the  summer;  as  we  have  an 
azalea,  the  duplicate  of  which  we  let  Mr.  Wilder  have  last  spring;  that 
2Jlant  with  him  has  flowered,  while  ours  shows  not  the  least  disposition 
to  do  so  earlier  than  usual. — Conds. 

Cercus  grandijibrus. — Since  we  wrote  the  paragraph  at  page  S90, 
respecting  the  flowering  of  this  splendid  plant  at  an  unusual  time,  we 
have  been  informed  by  J.  W.  Boot,  Esq.  of  this  city,  that  the  same  va- 
riation was  observable  a  year  since,  on  a  plant  in  his  collection.  Two 
or  three  flowers  opened  in  the  morning,  and  remained  expanded  nearly 
all  day.  Such  singular  variations  in  the  time  of  flowering  of  this  spe- 
cies we  deem  highly  worthy  of  record. — lb. 

O'xalis  Boioiei. — This  very  beautiful  and  showy  species  is  now  in 
fine  bloom  at  our  garden.  We  consider  it  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  whole  genera.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  similar  to  the  O.  cernua,  a 
spring  flowering  species;  but  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  deep  crim- 
son color.  This,  together  with  the  O.  hirta,  should  be  in  every  collec- 
tion of  autumnal  flowering  ones:  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  there 
is  scarcely  a  flower  to  enliven  the  in-door  collection,  these  continue  to 
greet  the  spectator  with  a  charming  display  of  blossoms. — lb. 

Morus  muUicaidis. — This  mulberry,  it  is  now  well  ascertained,  is  a 
hybrid  variety,  and  not  a  true  species:  the  seeds  will  not  produce  its 
like.  We  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  purchased  a  })lant, 
three  or  four  years  since,  of  some  of  the  nurserymen  in  our  vicinity, 
that  with  considerable  care  he  I'aised  quite  a  large  number  of  seeds. 
The  plant  was  taken  up  upon  the  approach  of  severe  weather,  and 
placed  in  a  cellar  where  the  frost  did  not  penetrate:  the  roots  were 
slightly  covered  with  earth.  Pursuing  this  course  two  succeeding  winters, 
it  attained  the  size  of  a  large  shrub  with  numerous  ramifying  branches: 
the  third  season  it  produced  fruit  and  seeds.  No  other  species  or  va- 
riety of  mulberry  grew  in  the  vicinity  of  this  plant,  and  the  blossoms 
consequently  could  not  have  been  fertilized  but  by  its  own  pollen.  These 
seeds  were  carefully  sown,  and  the  result  was  a  number  of  seedling 
plants,  with  foliage  of  all  sizes  and  textures,  from  that  of  the  common 
white  to  that  of  the  parent.  No  better  proof  is  needed  to  confirm 
what  we  now  state,  and  have  before  stated. — lb. 

Pcconia  Moiitan. — Is  there  such  a  species  of  the  pseony  as  the  P. 
Moutanl  Loudon,  in  \\\sH6rtus  Britdnnicus ,  enumerates  one  under  this 
name.  But  Mr.  Sabine  states,  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  that 
the  P.  Moiitan  papaverkcea  is  the  original  species,  and  the  others  va- 
rieties: with  this  account  you  agree  in  your  paper  on  the  subject  in  a 
late  number.  As  I  infer,  the  name  Moiitan  is  given  only  to  designate 
the  ligneous  character  of  the  species,  which  should  be  applied  to  every 
species  or  variety,  as  in  your  article,  although  difl^ering  from  Mr.  Sabine. 
The  object  of  stating  this  is  to  correct  an  error  of  some  amateurs,  who 
have  an  impression  that  the  P.  Moiitan  is  a  distinct  species,  and  differ- 
ent from  the  P.  Moiitan  papaveracea  var.  Banksice. — ^n  timateur, 
November  llth,  1836. 

Prolific  Lima  Bean. — What  are  the  merits  of  this  bean,  which,  it  has 
been  stated,  place  it  on  an  equality  with  the  true  Lima?  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn,  from  some  of  your  readers. — lb. 
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Art.  IV.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  October  ^9th,  ISS6.— Exhibited.  From  Messrs.  C.  &  A, 
J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  by  Mr. 
Manning,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Sylvange,  St.  Germain,  Giiogil,  brown 
beurre,  St.  Michaels,  and  Mabiile  (?)  pears;  the  St.  Michaels,  brown 
beurres,  and  St.  Germains,  were  as  fine  as  any  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  Mabiile  is  not  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Catalogue,  which  is  there  stated  to  be  a  kitchen  fruit: 
the  specimen  was  tasted  at  a  later  meeting,  when  mature,  and  found  to 
be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  pear  that  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
society's  room.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Messrs.  Downing,  we  received 
a  fine  specimen,  which  Ave  tasted,  and  noted  down  its  qualities:  these 
we  will  give  at  a  future  time;  it  is  evidently  a  valuable  variety.  Our 
readers  may  anticipate  some  further  information  respecting  it  from  the 
Messrs.  Downing;  also,  Jonathan  and  Dominie  apples,  both  fine  fruits. 
From  E.  Vose,  Esq.,  Urbaniste  pears,  and  a  variety  unknown.  From 
R.  Manning,  belle  et  bonne,  beurre  Von  Marum,  and  green  pear  of 
Yair;  also,  violette  Imperatrice  plums.  From  the  Hon.  John  Lowell, 
Sylvange  Verte,  Bezi  Vaet,  delices  d'Hardenpont,  beurre  Crapaud, 
beurre  bronze,  Calebasse  d'Holland  and  a  kind  received  of  Mr.  Knight, 
supposed  the  Elton.  Mr.  Lowell  states  in  a  letter  to  the  committee  on 
fruits,  that  "no  fair  opinion  can  be  formed  of  them  [the  specimens] 
this  season,  as  my  ground  has  been  as  dry  as  ashes  at  the  depth  of  two 
feet,  as  I  found  by  trenching."  Mr.  Lowell  in  a  note  recommends  the 
beurre  Knox,  "  as  the  best  baking  and  stewing  pear"  he  knows:  it  is  a 
great  and  constant  bearer,  and  of"  noble  size,  juicy,  and  sweet."  From 
Dr.  E.  Dwight,  Dedham,  Thin  skin  apples,  so  called  from  the  thin- 
ness of  the  skin;  it  is  stated  to  be  an  abundant  bearer.  From  Gorham 
Parsons,  Esq.,  Bellflower  and  De  neige  apples. 

November  bth. — Exhibited.  From  B.  V.  French,  Wilkinson  pears. 
From  R.  Manning,  Wilkinson,  and  Pope's  Quaker  pears;  also  Rambo 
apples.  From  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  St.  Michael  and  bell  pears;  the  for- 
mer very  handsome.  From  J.  Morton,  apples,  the  name  uncertain, 
but  supposed  the  Harvey.    From  T.  Brown,  pears,  the  name  unknown. 

November  12<A,  1836. — Exhibited.  From  R.  Manning,  Doyenne 
gris,  Capsheaf  and  Fulton  pears:  the  specimens  of  the  former  very 
fine.  From  Joshua!  Hersey,  South  Hingham,  apples,  a  native  fruit,  the 
name  unknown. 


Art.  V.    Exhibitions  of  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Societies^ 

In  making  up  these  reports,  we  have  included  only  those  articles 
which  are  particularly  worthy  of  note.  We  have,  also,  only  given  the 
dates  of  those  meetings  of  the  respective  societies,  where  there  has 
been  any  thing  of  importance  shown.     We  hope  by  the  return  of  an- 
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other  season  to  be  able  to  furnish  accounts  of  the  exhibition  of  ecery 
horticultural  and  floricultural  society  in  the  country.  The  present  ar- 
ticle will  not  be  so  complete  as  we  had  anticipated,  in  consequence  of 
our  not  receiving  any  accounts  from  several  societies,  which  have  had 
their  annual  exhibition  this  fall.  It  requires  considerable  labor  and  at- 
tention to  make  them  up  properly,  and  unless  we  have  returns  in  sea- 
son, we  cannot  promise  their  appearance. 

Columbian  Horticultural  Society,  Washington. — August  8th,  1835. 
From  June  to  this  date.  Fruits:  From  A.  Lindsay,  a  seedling  apple. 
From  J.  A.  Smith,  English  codling  apples.  Red  Juneating,  summer 
red-streak  and  summer  pearmain  apples  from  R.  Barnard.  Vegetables: 
A  drumhead  cabbage  weighing  fourteen  pounds  six  ounces,  from  J. 
O'Grady.  Fruit  of  the  purple  egg-plant,  weighing  four  pounds  five 
ounces. 

September  bth.  Brown  beurre  and  Seckel  pears  from  J.  A.  Smith, 
Seckel  and  other  pears  were  also  exhibited.  Vegetables:  squashes, 
cabbages,  sweet  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  by  various  members  of 
the  society;  the  fruit  of  the  purple  egg-plant  was  very  large.  One 
pumpkin  weighed  twenty-three  and  a  half  pounds. 

October  3d. — Fruils:  A.  Lindsay  exhibited,  Catawba,  Roman  plum, 
Mississippi  and  white  Chasselas  grapes.  Joshua  Pierce,  Catawba 
grajjes.  Specimens  of  several  kinds  of  apples  from  various  membei's. 
Vegetables:  fruit  of  the  purple  egg-plant,  weighing  five  pounds:  turnip- 
beet,  weighing  four  pounds:  large  margel  wurtzel,  cocoa-nut  squash, 
&c.,  from  H.  F.  Camp.  Brocolis,  potatoes,  four  varieties  of  radishes, 
sweet  peppers,  and  turnips:  also  a  pumpkin  weighing  forty  pounds, 
cocoa-nut  squash  twenty-two  pounds,  and  a  Canadian  squash  twenty- 
two  pounds,  J.  A  Smith.  From  J.  Pierce,  Scotch  Kale,  cabbages,  very 
large,  white  and  black  radishes.  Celery,  one  head  three  feet  in 
length,  wei'/hing  three  pounds  four  ounces. 

At  the  Fall  Exhibition,  November  7th,  1835,  for  delivering  the  prizes, 
awarded  to  the  meml)ers,   a  great  number  of  excellent  specimens  oF 
vegetables  were  exhibited.     The  following  we  have  condensed  from  the 
society's  report: — 

"  This  exhibition,  the  first  autumnal  one  the  society  has  had,  though 
got  up  after  a  few  days'  notice,  and  consequently  in  great  haste,  was  in 
a  high  degree  gratifying,  from  the  variety,  beauty,  and  magnitude  of 
the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  exhibited.  The  season  had, 
indeed,  been  very  favorable,  but  there  was  still  an  evident  improvement 
in  every  product  of  the  garden,  since  the  establishment  of  the  society. 
Among  the  cabbage  tribe  of  various  kinds,  all  large  and  fine,  brought 
by  Messrs.  Douglas,  Pierce,  Smith,  Cammack,  Wilson,  &c.,  was  one 
from  the  garden  of  the  first  named,  which  weighed  thirty-one  and  a 
quarter  pounds,  and  one  brought  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  which  contained 
four  distinct  heads,  well  formed,  and  of  considerable  size.  Some  of 
the  radishes  were  monsters,  and  the  celery,  cauliflowers,  cardoons,  tur- 
nips, beets,  parsnips,  pumpkins,  &c.  were  very  large  and  perfect. 
Among  the  latter  was  one  raised  l^y  Mrs.  Whitney,  near  Georgetown, 
which  weighed  ninety-nine  pounds,  and  measured  six  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  beautiful  floral  pyramids,  composed  of  chrysanthemums, 
interspersed  with  dahlias,  roses,  heartsease,  &c.,  and  formed  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  decorated  the  table  in  front  of  the  President's  chair,  and 
some  fine  exotics  from  the  collections  of  Dr.  Gunnell,  Mr.  Suter,  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  others,  and  a  number  of  beautiful  garden  flowers,  orna- 
mented one  of  the  side  tables.  Among  the  former  were  the  tea-plant 
in  bloom,  the  phylica,  and  a  specimen  of  the  white  camellia,  with  a 
splendid  flower.  There  was  also  a  considerable  collection  of  fruity 
chiefly  from  the  orchards  of  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Smiths 
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"  The  President,  General  Towson,  before  distributing  the  premiums, 
delivered  a  neut  and  appropriate  address  on  the  occasion.  The  Re- 
ports of  the  Committee  of  Arraniiements,  descriptive  of  the  former 
Exhibition,  and  of  the  several  Standing  Committees,  were  then  read  by 
Mr.  Barnard  (second  Vice  President),  and  Messrs.  Gnnnell  and  Smith. 
The  ]Memiums  consisted  of  handsomely-wrought  silver  vases,  cups, 
dishes,  knives,  medals,  &c.,  executed  to  order,  by  Messrs.  S.  and  V. 
Masi,  Williams,  &c..  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Villard,  of  Georgetown, 
and  were  presented,  with  appropriate  remarks,  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  had  been  i)reviously  awarded  by  the  society.  A  silver  cup  of  the 
value  often  dollars  was  presented  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  for  the  beautiful 
and  excellent  s])ecimens  of  fruits  and  vegetables  exhibited  by  him  to  the 
Council  from  time  to  time,  and  at  the  Annual  Exhibitions  of  the  so- 
ciety. Mr.  Barnard  declined  receiving  the  premium  awarded  to  hiu), 
and  presented  a  silver  cream-and-sugar  ladle,  of  double  the  value,  as  a 
premium  for  the  best  two  quarts  of  strawberries  or  raspberries  which 
should  be  exhibited  by  market-gardeners  at  the  next  Annual  Exhibition 
in  1336.  After  the  premiums  had  been  distributed.  Dr.  Jones,  the 
lecturer  on  Horticultural  Chemistry,  of  the  society,  made  some  interest- 
ing and  appropriate  remarks  on  the  valuable  properties  of  the  liquid 
caoutchouc,  a  specimen  of  which  he  exhibited.  Some  delicious  speci- 
mens of  the  pumpkin,  prepared  by  a  culinary  pi'ocess  for  the  occasion, 
were  presented  by  Mrs.  Hall  and  Mr.  Barnnrd  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  which 
the  company  were  invited  to  j)artake,  and  all  seemed  to  admit  that  this 
vegetable,  thus  prepared,  was  as  delightful  to  the  ])alate  as  it  was  nu- 
tritious to  the  body.  The  whole  Exhil)ition,  which  lasted  about  four 
hours,  wa<,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  gratifying  and  interesting,  and  fur- 
nished satisfactory  evidence  of  the  great  and  obvious  im|)rovements 
which  had  been  made  in  the  various  products  of  the  garden,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  society,  in  affording  encouragement  to  those  who  devote 
their  leisure  or  exertions  to  the  salutary  and  useful  pursuits  of  Horti- 
culture."    (National  Intelligencer,  Nov.  12,  1836.) 

Mr.  J.  Pierce  exhibited  cabbages  weighing  twenty  pounds.  Mr. 
Hickey,  savoys  weighing  eight  pounds  and  three  quarters,  and  long 
blood  beets  weighing  ten  pounds.  Mr.  Hoppe,  cauliflowers  weighing 
seven  pounds.  Mr.  Ouseley,  cabbages  weighing  eighteen  and  a  half 
pounds.  Col.  Taylor,  one  weighing  twenty  pounds.  Mr.  Douglas,  Jr. 
extra  specimens  of  cabbages,  the  largest  weighing  thirty-one  and  a 
half  pounds.  Mr.  Crimmins  exhibited  fine  celery.  Mrs.  Whitney  a 
large  pumpkin  weighing  ninety-nine  pounds.  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  exhibit- 
ed fine  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  green  peas,  celery,  Valparaiso,  and  crook- 
neck  squashes,  and  several  kinds  of  turnips. 

The  prizes  for  the  best  fruits  and  vegetables  exhibited  between  the 
first  and  second  annual  meetings,  were  awarded  as  follows: — Fruits: 
Mrs.  Joseph  Gales  for  various  fruits.  Mrs.  Seaton  for  various  fruits. 
Mrs.  M.  Smith  for  lemons.  Miss  Bingham  for  strawberries  and  cher- 
ries. Mr.  J.  Agsr  for  apples.  Mr.  Cammack  for  gooseberries.  R. 
S.  Coxe  various  fruits.  Robert  Dick  for  various  fruits.  A.  liindsay 
for  grapes.  J.  Ouseley  for  hautbois  strawberries.  Joshua  Pierce  for 
green-house  fruits.  W.  Redien  for  various  fruits.  J.  A.  Smith  for 
various  and  numerous  specimens.     A.  Suter  for  best  oranges. 

Vegetables:  To  Dr.  Baj'ne,  for  various  articles.  Jesse  Brown,  for 
best  and  earliest  celery.  H.  F.  Camp,  for  various  articles.  Wm. 
Cammack,  for  finest  cucumbers,  asparajius,  brocoli,  and  early  cabbages. 
M,  Crimmins,  for  various  frame  productions  and  large  celery.  John 
Douglas,  for  the  finest  cabbages.  Joseph  Gales,  T.  Grimes,  H.V.Grimes, 
and  William  Hickey,  for  various  articles.    E.  Hoppe,  for  forced  vegeta- 
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bles  and  mushrooms.  William  Ingle,  and  J.  Maule,  for  potatoes.  George 
Marbury,  G.  Naylor,  Mrs.  Seatoii,  and  J.  Wheat,  for  various  produc- 
tions. H.  Naylor,  best  sweet  potatoes.  J.  Ouseley,  artichokes  and  fruit 
of  the  ei^g  plant.  J.  O'Grady,  drumhead  calibages.  J.  Pierce,  sa- 
voys, J.  A.  Smith,  for  various  articles.  S.  Whitall,  onions.  Mrs. 
Whitney,  for  a  large  pumpkin.  William  Yates,  for  large  parsnij)s. 
Total  ainotmt  of  prizes  for  fruits  and  vegetables  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifry  dollars. 

February  6th,  1S36. — From  November  to  this  date,  few  things  were 
exhibited.  Mr.  E.  Hoi)pe  exhibited  two  bunches  of  asparagus,  sea- 
kale  heads  and  cardoons. 

March  6th. — Fruits:  Several  varieties  of  apples.  Vegetables:  As- 
paragus, cucumbers  and  mushrooms,  one  measuring  fifteen  and  a  half, 
and  another  fourteen  and  three  quarter  inches  in  circunderence,  weigh- 
ing one  pound  six  ounces,  from  E.  Hoppe.  Cucumbers  and  lettuce 
from  M.  Crimmins.  From  H.  F.  Camp,  lettuces  and  short-topped 
radishes. 

April  Id. — Fruits:  Varieties  of  apples  in  excellent  preservation. 
Vegetables:  From  E.  Hopj)e,  London  early  cucumbers,  measuring 
twelve  inches  in  length  and  six  in  circumference  ;  fine  mushrooms,  four 
weighing  nearly  one  and  a  half  pounds.,  and  ash-leaved  kidney  potatoes. 

June  4th. — Since  the  last  date,  the  only  fruits  exhibited  were  apples, 
and,  on  May  21st,  specimens  of  strawberries.  Vegetables:  Of  these, 
since  April  2d,  there  was  a  very  fine  display:  a  bunch  of  asparagus  of 
nine  heads  weighed  eighteen  ounces,  fine  mushrooms,  royal  cabbage 
lettuce,  one  head  weighing  nearly  two  pounds,  and  cauliflowers,  were 
exhibited  with  radishes,  cabbages,  &c.  Two  heads  of  asparagus  raised 
in  the  garden  of  Robert  T.  Brent,  weighed  half  a  pound,  and  one  of 
them  measured  four  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference. 

Annual  Meeting,  June  Sth  and  9th. — The  Conmiittee  state  that  "the 
results  of  the  Exhibition,  so  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  the  society,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  prosperous  condition  of 
this  branch  of  their  labors.  The  plants  on  the  central  pryamid,  with 
those  placed  around  the  room,  were  from  private  collections,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  from  Linnsean  Hill,  from  which  an  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  contributors  can  be  formed;  and  had  the  season  been  as  favor- 
able even  as  last  year,  we  should  have  had  as  much  bloom  on  the  large 
pyramid  as  on  former  occasions;  but  the  geraniums  had,  generally, 
gone  out  of  bloom,  and  although  there  were  as  many  exhibited  this  year 
as  last,  the  varieties  could  not  be  distinguished  without  a  close  exami- 
nation. It  is  believed  that  upwards  of  forty  varieties  of  China  roses 
were  exhibited,  some  of  them  of  the  very  latest  introduction  into  the 
country;  others  seedlings,  raised  in  this  place.  The  display  of  native 
flowers  was  good,  but. not  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  which  is  also  at- 
tributed to  the  unfavorable  weather.  There  were  many  fine  ferns,  or- 
chises, phloxes,  &c.,  but  we  missed  our  delicate  monotropas  and  oro- 
banches." 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  contributors  of  flowers: — Mrs.  Bom- 
ford,  several  superb  vases  of  beautiful  green-house  flowers,  and  many 
rare  plants.  From  Mrs.  Seaton,  vases  of  beautiful  flowers  and  several 
fine  varieties  of  fine  flowers.  Mrs.  Suter,  Mrs.  Pierce,  and  other  la- 
dies, also  presented  fine  specimens  of  flowers.  Mr.  Samuel  Feast  and 
John  Feast,  of  Baltimore,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  Cereus  splendidum, 
and  speciosissimus,  Amaryllis  Johnsonz,  Hoya  carnosa,  Strelitzza  re- 
ginse,  and  many  choice  cut  flowers.  From  Georgetown  College,  Thea 
viridis,  and  Cactus  triangularis.  From  Dr.  A.  Me  Williams,  a  large 
plant  of  Strelitzia  reginse  in  bloom, and  Cereus septangularis  (?)  fifteen 
f«et  high. 
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From  A.  Suter,  Esq.  citron  and  lemon  trees,  Cereus  speciosus,  aloes, 
&c.;  also,  seedling  roses,  from  a  native  wild  species  of  extraordinary 
size.  From  Dr.  J.  S.  Gunnell,  yellow  and  white  tea  roses,  and  Webs- 
terii  yellow  Noisette,  Harrison's  yellow,  and  many  others;  rhododen- 
drons, daphnes,  Fseonia  Whittlejw',  &c.  From  Richard  S.  Coxe,  Esq., 
Caprifolium  flexuosum.  Mr.  Hyde,  a  huge  hydrangea,  measuring 
twelve  feet  in  circumference. 

Fruits:  five  or  six  kinds  of  strawberries  were  exhibited,  among  which 
we  notice  the  melon,  a  very  large  variety;  several  dishes  of  Hautbois 
were  also  presented.  May-duke,  June-duke,  white-heart,  bleeding- 
heart,  and  black  Tartarian  cherries  were  exhibited  by  various  members. 
Gooseberries  and  currants  were  also  presented  in  variety.  Immature 
fruits  of  apricots,  plums,  &c.,  were  exhibited.  Some  fine  lemons  were 
shown  from  different  gentlemen,  of  very  large  size. 

Vegetables:  fine  specimens  of  the  same  kind  were  exhibited  as  has 
been  enumerated;  early  York  cabbages,  weighing  upwards  of  three 
pounds;  cucumbers  fourteen  inches  long;  giant  asparagus,  and  mush- 
rooms, together  with  lettuces,  radishes,  &c. 

Premiums  for  flowers  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  Bomford,  Mrs.  Suter, 
Mrs.  Naylor,  Mrs.  Seaton,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Smith,  Mrs.  Pierce,  Mrs. 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Wiltberger,  Mrs.  Hickey,  Mrs.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Gunnell, 
Mrs.  Rothwell,  Miss  Bingham,  and  Misses  Seaton,  Price," Johnston, 
Suter,  Barnard,  Meade,  Watterston,  Boyle,  Peyton,  McLeod  and 
Poletti.  The  gardener  at  Georgetown  college,  and  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Wil- 
liams, each  a  premium.     Total  amount,  $101. 

The  award  of  the  vegetable  and  fruit  Committee  is  made  at  the  fall 
exhibition  in  November.     {Report  of  the  Col.  Hort.  Sac.) 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. — This  Society  held  its  annual 
exhibition  in  October.  We  regret,  however,  that  we  have  received  no 
official  account  of  the  same,  to  lay  before  our  readers.  We  find  the 
following  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  papers: — 

At  the  meeting  in  October,  the  premium  for  the  best  twelve  varieties 
of  dahlias  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Buist.  The  premium  for  the  best 
seeding  dahlia  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie.  A  premium  of 
ten  dollars  was  also  awarded  to  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  for  several  plants 
of  the  Baobab,  (Adansonia  digitata),  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  rais- 
ed from  seed.  The  germination  of  the  Baobab,  it  is  said,  requires  three 
or  four  years  in  its  natural  climate,  the  hottest  parts  of  Africa.  Mr. 
Smith,  by  placing  the  seeds  in  a  hotbed,  kept  at  the  unusual  tempera- 
ture of  180"^  (Fahr.)  obtained  the  plants  in  about  ten  days. 

The  premium  for  the  best  exhibitions  of  vegetables  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Anthony  Fellow. — {Fhil.  paper.) 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Buist  or  Mr.  Landreth,  or  others  of  our  friends, 
did  not  send  us  an  account  of  the  exhibition,  in  season  for  this  number. 

Maryland  HorticuUaral  Society. — Saturday,  May  21  s<,  1836.  The 
accounts  that  we  have  of  the  meetings  of  this  Society,  we  extract  from 
the  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

Vegetables:  From  Mr.  Peter  Nantz,  crookneck  winter  squashes,  of 
the  growth  of  1835.  These  are  stated  to  possess  the  excellent  quality 
of  keeping  "perfectly  fresh"  for  "  any  length  of  time  desired."  They 
are  said  to  have  been  kept  four  years,  and  were  as  fresh  as  when  taken 
from  the  vine.  They  only  need  to  be  hung  up  in  a  dry  room,  secure 
from  frost.  We  hope  that  some  of  the  growers  of  this  fine  vegetable 
will  forward  ns  a  few  seeds  for  distribution  among  our  friends.  From 
Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  lettuce  and  cauliflowers.  James  Stranch  exhibited 
cauliflowers,  one  bunch  of  asparagus  and  lettuce.  Flowers:  Amaryllis 
Johnsoni,  and  flowers  and  bouquets  from  Mr.  Zebulon  Waters.  From 
Mr.  John  Feast,  thirty  varieties  of  cut  flowers.  Mr.  Samuel  Feast 
fifteen  varieties  of  new  China  roses,  and  seven  of  Scotch  roses,  and  five 
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varieties  of  the  paeony;  also  a  plant  of  Epiphyllum  speciosum,  with 
upwards  of  one  hundred  expanded  flowers,  and  Cereus  speciosissimus 
in  fine  bloom,  with  various  cut  flowers. 

Saturday,  May  2Sth.  Flowers:  Alstroenierta  Pelegrina,  Calceolaria 
pinnata,  and  various  bouquets  of  fine  flowers.  From  Edmund  Kurtz, 
Cereus  Ackermanz,  two  specimens  of  South  American  amaryllises,  and 
bouquets  of  cut  flowers.  From  Samuel  Feast,  Cereus  Ackernlan^, 
eighty-four  varieties  of  roses,  and  bouquets  of  flowers.  From  John 
Feast,  several  varieties  of  roses,  and  the  double  white  rocket,  with  eleven 
flower  stems  to  one  root.  Vegetables:  Mr.  James  Stranch,  early  Kid- 
ney potatoes.  From  Thomas  Dixon,  half  a  peck  of  peas,  and  one  cau- 
liflower.    From  Edmund  Keene,  two  fine  bunches  of  asparagus. 

August  Wth. — We  have  no  account  from  the  last  date  to  this. 
Flowers:  From  Samuel  Feast,  Jambosa,  vulgaris,  and  fine  roses,  in- 
cluding Kurtzi,  Queen  of  roses,  8lc.  From  Edmund  Kurtz,  eight  va- 
rieties of  Zinnia  elegans.  From  Henry  Moore,  a  fine  double  seedling 
althnea.  From  Robert  Sinclair,  dahlias,  viz:  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Fos- 
ter's Incomparable,  Belladonna,  Negro  Boy,  and  Brewer's  Paragon. 

Fruiis:  From  Mrs.  Robert  Taylor,  fine  blue  plums.  From  Richard 
Valentine,  pears,  plums,  and  figs.  From  Henry  Moore,  Moore  pears, 
so  called,  raised  by  him  from  seed.  [We  shouhl  be  glad  to  learn  the 
qualities  of  this  pear. — Co7ids.]  also,  prime  plums,  Moore's  ne  plus 
ultra,  Magdalen  and  Oseola  plums,  all  seedlings  of  Mr.  Moore's;  but  no 
qualities  are  stated:  green  gage  and  matchless  plums. 

Augtist  '27th. — Flowers:  From  Dr.  Edmonson,  Barrett's  Susanna, 
and  other  dahlias,  and  the  Erythrina  Cristi-galli.  From  Robert  Sin- 
clair, numerous  varieties  of  dahlias,  viz. : — Alice  Grey,  Village  Maid, 
Negro  Boy,  alba  purpurata,  British  Queen,  King  of  the  yellows,  Fos- 
ter's Incomparablj,  Queen  of  dahlias.  Brewer's  Paragon,  Chancellor, 
Queen  of  the  whites,  and  Richardson's  Alicia. 

Fruits:  From  Mrs.  B.  I.  Cohen,  white  egg  plants  and  yellow  plums, 
from  a  tree  from  Havre.  From  Mr.  Henry  Schroeder,  fine  tomatoes, 
some  of  them  weighing  one  and  a  half  pounds  each.  From  Samuel 
Feast,  seedling  pears,  from  the  Seckel,  a  very  fine  and  delicious  fruit, 
so  pronounced  by  the  Committee  :  [we  should  be  extremely  happy  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Feast,  respecting  this  variety. —  Conds.] 

September  SOth. — Flowers:  From  Mr.  G.  B.  Smith,  J?6sa  Herber- 
monti,  and  a  species  of  Liatris,  very  beautiful.  From  Mr.  Samuel 
Feast,  dahlias,  salvias,  and  Helianthus  multiflorus  pleno.  From  Mr. 
H.  Rodewald,  bouquets  of  flowers,  dahlias,  and  fine  German  asters. 

Fruits:  From  Mrs.  George  H.  Keerl,  a  dish  of  Prince's  green  gage 
[.''  Flushing  gage]  plums. 

Vegetables:  From  Mr.  Peter  Coombs,  one  peck  Lima  beans,  and 
cherry  beans,  both  fine.  From  Thomas  Dixon,  fine  tomatoes.  From 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Harold,  New  Jersey,  fine  tomatoes.  From  Mr.  J.  Stranch, 
half  a  peck  of  Lima  beans,  Mercer  potatoes,  and  one  dozen  of  gumbo. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  was  crowded  with  "  admir- 
ing spectators."  "  The  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  surpassed  all 
expectation,  and  evinced  most  strongly  how  great  and  signal  have  been 
the  advantages  secured  to  this  community,  by  the  untiring  zeal,  enter- 
prize  and  intelligence  of  the  members  of  that  truly  patriotic  association, 
and  how  deep  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  have  impressed  upon 
their  fellow  citizens."     (Bait.  Farmer  and  Gard.) 

New  York  Horticultural  Society. — This  society  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  September,  as  noticed  at  page  391. 
We  have,  however,  received  no  returns  either  official  or  unofiicial :  we 
had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have  given  a  complete  account  of  every 
thing  exhibited. 
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Anx.  VI.     Quincy  Market. 


Ronta,  Tubers,  fyc. 


I  From     To 
^  ctsJ^  cts. 


Potatoes  : 
Common, 


per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 


~,  )  pel'  barrel,    . 

<^1'^"^"S°^^'Sp<^«- bushel,.. 

T^     .       •    ?  per  barrel 

E^^'P'"-''!  per  bushel 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ^   '^^[.  ^^y^i 

Turnips  : 

per  bushel, 

Onions  : 

per  bushel 

"^  ,  .'       \  per  bunch, 
white,  J   ' 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


1  50 

1  75 
62  i 

2  25 
1  00 

3  00 


1  75 


2  00 

50 

1  00 

4 

4 

75 

75 

75 

121 

8" 

12i 

20 

14 


Cabbages,  Salads,  £fc 

Cabbages  :  per  dozen, 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root, 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Canada,  per  pound, 

Winter  crook  neck, per  pound 

Lima,  per  pound, 

Pumpkins,  each, 


75 

25 

6 

6 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

12i 
20 


75 

50 

50 

50 

12i 

25 


20 


Pet  and  SwcrC  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, .  . 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  bunch., . 


From    To 


^  cts. 

25 

17 

6 

6 

6 


Fruits. 


Apples,  dessert : 

«T       >  per  barrel, 

New  >  '       111 

5  |)er  hushel, 

N.  Y.  Pippins,  per  bushel,.  , 

"       per  peck, 

T>        ,     >  per  barrel, 

Kussets,  >  '      ,      ,1 

'  5  per  bushel, , 

Bij    •       >  per  barrel,..  .  . 
aldwms,  >  '       i     i    ; 

5  per  bushel,.  .  .  , 

Pears  : 
St.  Germain,  per  dozen,.  . , 
Messirc  Jean,  per  half  peck 

I,  1  •        }  per  barrel, 

"   5  pel"  bushel, 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel,. ... 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Grapes:  (foreign,)  pr  pound,. 

White  Malaga, 

Purple  Malaga, 

Berberries,  per  bushel, 

r^  >  per  box, 

Oranges,  >  '       ,     ' 

°    '  5  per  dozen, 

T  )  per  box, 

Lemons,  >  '        ,     ' 

5  l-f*"  dozen, 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 

1117-  1     .      }  per  barrel, 

Walnuts,  >  ^      u    1    1 

5  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  (sweet)  per  pound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 


1  £0 
75 

1  00 
£0 

2  OJ 

1  00 

2  00 
1  CO 

50 
37^ 

3  50 

1  £0 

2  25 

4  CO 
25 

20 
£0 

2  CO 

3  00 
25 

5  00 
375 
25 

4  00 
4  £0 
2  25 

12 
4 
3 


$  cts. 


20 
12 
12 


00 

CO 

50 

62i 

50 

25 

50 

25 


CO 
50 

4  00 

2  00 

3  00 

5  00 
37i 

25 

2  £0 

3  £0 
£0 

6  00 
50 


CO 
00 
50 
14 
6 
6 


Remarks.  Since  our  last  there  has  been  a  steady  demand.  The 
crops  have  not  ijenerally  been  large  the  past  season,  and  the  sup- 
ply is  consequently  somewhat  diminished:  still,  however,  the  pnces  of 
many  vegetables  are  moderate,  and  the  stock  of  some  kinds  sufficient 
for  the  winter.  Potatoes  have  been  received  in  considerable  quantities 
from  the  eastward,  yet  the  prices  have  not  been  diminished,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  holders  are  more  firm:  this  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the 
bad  order  in  which  many  cargoes  have  arrived,  the  potatoes  having 
been  fro.st-bitten,  either  before  or  after  they  were  shipped:  plenty  of 
these  are  to  be  had  beneath  our  quotations,  which  are  made  for  those 
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of  the  first  quality.  Svveef  potatoes  are  very  scarce;  the  early  frosts  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pliiiladelphia,  from  whence  a  greater  portion  of  those  sold 
in  this  market  are  received,  has  prevented  the  growth  of  the  usual  crop. 
Turnips  are  now  more  abundant.  Of  onions  there  is  a  good  supply  at 
fair  rates.  Beets  and  parsni|)s,  though  not  as  abundant  as  usual,  are 
sufficiently  so  to  supply  the  market.  Radishes  are  scarce,  and,  from  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  prices  advanced.  Cabbages,  as  we  stated  in  our 
last,  are  scarce:  few  drumheads  are  to  be  had:  early  frosts  prevented 
their  full  growth:  red  cabbages  are  also  very  scarce.  Some  beautiful 
cauliflowers  have  come  to  hand  of  good  size  for  this  season.  Lettuces 
are  not  so  plentiful,  and  ])rices  higher.  Of  celery,  the  stock  is  small, 
and  not  so  well  grown  as  usual.  Tomatoes  are  all  out  of  the  market. 
Squashes  remain  scarce,  and  prices  have  advanced  a  shade:  all  sorts  do 
not  keep  well  this  season,  from  the  cause  of  the  vines  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  early  frosts,  and  thus  prematurely  ripened.  Pumpkins  are 
tolerably  plenty. 

In  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  some  kinds,  there  has  been  a  reduction 
in  prices.  Apples  are  quite  plentiful,  and  considerable  quantities  have 
been  brouirht  in  since  our  last.  Pears  are  also  abundant:  we  have  had 
some  fine  St.  Germains,  raised  in  the  city,  and  some  of  very  fair  quality 
from  the  vicinity;  the  former  have  been  sold  at  our  highest  quotations: 
that  old  sort,  the  Mes^ire  Jean,  commonly  known  as  the  Monsieur  John, 
is  very  plentiful  and  of  good  size;  other  dessert  sorts  are  all  gone;  pound 
and  Iron  pears  for  baking  are  abundant.  Quinces  since  our  last  have 
come  to  hand  in  considerable  quantity,  and  prices  remain  the  same. 
Cranberries  are  yet  scarce.  Very  few  f)ine  apples  remain  on  hand.  Of 
grapes  there  has  never  been  a  more  plentiful  supply:  there  has  been 
numerous  arrivals;  our  quotations  are  remarkably  low,  but  they  have 
sold  in  quantities  far  below  these;  we  notice  that  the  purple  sort  is 
not  liked  so  well  as  the  white;  we  believe,  however,  that  they  will  be 
found  equally  as  good.  Berberries  are  very  scarce,  and  nearly  gone  for 
the  season.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  held  at  advanced  prices.  Chest- 
nuts and  walnuts  continue  as  in  our  last.  Yours,  M.  T.,  November 
22d,  1836. 


Art.  VII.    Meteorological  Notice. 

FOR    OCTOBER. 

The  mean  temperature  of  this  month  was  9'  less  than  the  same 
month  last  year.  The  severity  of  the  frost  in  the  previous  month  de- 
stroyed vegetation;  during  the  whole  of  this  there  has  been  frequent 
light  frosts,  and  one  or  two  quite  severe  ones:  very  little  rain  fell. 
The  course  of  the  wind  has  been  more  equally  divided  than  usual,  but 
the  prevailing  ones  have  been  from  S.  to  W. 

Thermometer.— Mean  temperature,  41°  9' — highest,  70^;  lowest, 
17^  above  zero. 

Winds. — N.  three  days — N.  E,  five — E.  one — S.  six — S.  W.  six — 
W.  six— N.  W.  four  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  nineteen  days — light,  twelve  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather. — Fine,  six  days, — Fair,  eighteen  days — 
Cloudy,  seven  days. 

Rainy,  four  days. 
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HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR    DECEMBER. 


FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 


Strawberry  beds:  continue  to  protect  newly  planted  ones  with  a  slight 
covering  of  leaves,  straw,  or  coarse  manure,  where  not  done  before. 
01(1  beds  will  come  forward  earlier  in  the  s|)ring  with  a  little  protection. 

Fruit  trees  that  have  been  planted  this  fall,  it  will  be  well  to  protect 
at  the  roots  with  a  wheelbarrow  of  manurCj  to  prevent  freezing  and 
thawing  of  the  soil  in  the  spring. 

Grape  vines  in  the  open  air  should  be  trimmed  of  superfluous  branches 
and  terminal  shoots,  and  tender  kinds  protected  by  a  covering  of  leaves 
or  manure.  Those  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  where  not  done  be- 
fore, should  be  pruned  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  and  the  shoots 
carefully  bent  down  horizontally  with  the  front  sill  of  the  house,  and 
tied  loosely  together.  Young  plants  that  have  been  grown  in  pots, 
should  be  put  in  the  cellar. 

Scions  for  grafting  may  be  cut  at  this  season,  and  preserved  in  the 
cellar,  by  placing  the  lower  ends  in  a  box  of  earth. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Hyacinths,  tulips,  crown  imperials,  narcissus,  crocuses,  &c.,  should  be 
got  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible  this  month,  if  neglected  or  put 
off  from  the  last:  after  this  period  they  suffer  greatly  from  remaining 
out  of  the  soil.  Hyacinths  planted  in  pots  the  first  of  last  month,  and 
plunged  in  the  ground,  may  now  be  taken  up  and  brought  into  the  par- 
lor to  bloom,  which  will  be  in  about  six  weeks. 

Dahlia  roots  remaining  in  the  ground  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Chrysanthemums,  will  now  be  out  of  flower,  and  the  pots  may  be 
removed  to  the  cellar. 

Ten-week  stocks,  now  potted,  will  bloom  all  winter. 

Gilia  tricolor:  pot  small  seedlings  of  this  to  bloom  in  the  month  of 
February  and  March. 

Mimuluses :  attend  to  repotting  these  for  flowering  through  the  season. 

Schizanthuses  will  require  attention  and  repotting  where  they  are 
growing  rapidly. 

Gladioluses,  ixias,  sparaxises,  and  other  Cape  bulbs,  may  yet  be 
planted  with  success. 

Ranunculuses,  and  anemonies,  should  now  be  planted  in  pots  where 
it  is  desirable  to  cultivate  them  in  this  manner. 

Cactuses:  keep  them  moderately  dry  at  this  season. 

Oxalises  may  yet  be  planted  with  success:  some  excellent  hints  on 
this  genus  will  be  found  in  the  present  number. 

Camellias  will  be  opening  their  buds :  give  such  as  have  already  ex- 
panded more  water. 

Trevirana  coccinea:  keep  the  plants  in  a  dormant  state  until  February. 

Ericas  in  the  green-house  should  be  placed  in  an  airy  situation;  water 
more  sparingly  now  than  at  other  times,  when  they  are  growing  freely. 
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.^cicia  arniAta  157 

dealbdta 

deciirrens      110.  382.  420 

falcdta  110 

longifolia         67.  157.  420 

lopl)4ntha  117 

p6ndula  108 

suavOolens  108.  225 

epectibile  420 

undulAta  420 

This  is  probably  the  A.  iin- 

dulffifdlia  Cun.Hort.  Brit.  24689 

verticillata  420 

j9*cer  rubruni  193 

Achillea  giberiltica  (?)         275 

phoenicea  fioie  pl(ino    355 

366 

No  such  species  in  Hort  Brit., 

but  the   latter  may  be  the 

Ptarmica  var.  flore  pleno.  L. 

jS'ehras  Sapdta  101 

^conltum  albidum       327.  365 

HAlleri  ,327.  365 

Nap6IIus  327 

Acrocoiriia  99 

Adan  onm  digitdta 

.^'sc  I  us  rubiCLinda  299 

Agap4nthu3  umbellAtus      315 

365.  395 

Agrim6nia  350 

nepalensis  350 

Eiipatoria  350 

Ailaiiuis  glanduI6sa  35 

AUamanda  cathdrtica  379.  392 

.4'lliuin  Halleri  190 

A'Xnns  serrulAta  193.  194 

Aloysia  citriod6ra  292 

Alpinia  nutans  388 

Alstrjemeria  aurantiaca       223 

275 

syn.  A.  aiirea  Qra. 

Pelearina  27  o 

psittacUia       275.  276.  314 

tricolor  275.  276 

syn  :  Flos  Martini  Ker. 

Amaryllis    100    sp.    and  var. 

enumerated  108.  109 

BeUaddniia  379 

falcata  191 

syn.  Brunsvigia  falcata  Ker. 

Johnsonii  464 

vendsa  100 

vittita  179.  236.  262 

Aramobium  alcitum  395 

.amygdalus  350 

Andromeda  paniculita        290 

polifolia  15 

./9nem6ne  hepatica  167 

nemorosa  193 

AngrcB'cum  caud^tum  261 

Anomath^ca  cruenta  413 

jiiiicea  413 

jS'nthemis  n6bilis  fl6re  pl^no 

355.  366 
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Antholyza  ffithi6pica        .  295 

mont^na  .  191 

prealta  191.  395 

Antirrhinum  mdjus      167.  366 

Aquilegia  siberica  255 

vulgaris  168.  255 

Aralia  spinosa  75 

Araucdria  inibricata  419 

.,3'rbutus  Andrdchne     65. 220 

canariensis  108 

P'nedo  75.  102 

Arctostfiphylos  tomentdsa    24 

syn  :    A'rbutus    toment6sa 

Pursh 

Ardisia  crenuldta  66 

Argemone   mexicAna  396 

j3ristol6chia  fce'tens  176 

grandiflora  176 

Berpentaria  221 

siplio  221 

trilobdta  221 

j9rmeniaca  350 

Aronia  Botrydpium  15 

This  must  be  synonymous 

with  the  Ameldnchier  Botryd- 

pium  Dec. 

Artocdrphus  integrifolia      101 

A'rnm  discolor  157 

./Ssclepias  curassavica  1.57.  275 

tuberdsa  315.  327.  355.  395 

.4  s/jn /m  parvifldra  75 

triloba  75 

Aspidium  margindle  354 

A'ster  siberica  366 

Novoe  A'nglee  366 

.Astragalus  aristdtus  75 

caucdsicus  75 

tumidus  75 

Astrdntia  mdjor  275.  291.  314 

326 

Astrap8F!"a  Wallichii  66.  76. 100 

Averrhda  Bilimbi  443 

Carambdla  444 

Aucuba  japonica  75 

Azalea 

This  genus  has  been  united 
with  iihododendron,  but  we 
give,  however,  the  species  and 
varieties  here,  as  noticed  in 
the  Magazine. 

calendulacea  290 

indica  phoenicea  110 

var.  purpurea  pleno      470 

/edifdiia  65 

laponnicd  16 

nudiflira  IC.  255 

290 

var.  ilba  16 

cdrnea  16 

coccinea  16. 290 

papilionAcea  16 

polyandra  16 

rosea  290 

rUtelans  16 

59 


p6ntica 

S90 

var.  ^Iba 

S90 

li'itea 

ii90 

ne  plus  ultra 

110 

tricolor 

290 

thrysiflora 

270 

visc6sa 

16.  32G 

AzAra  deutdta 

24 

Babiana 

409 

plicdta 

191 

rubra  cyAnea 

191 

stricta 

191 

Bdnksia  grAndia 

110 

Barton  Ja  aurea 

219 

Begdnm  heraciefdlia 

105 

Bef^ria 

24 

£elli3  integrifolia 

142 

syn.    Eclipta  integrifolia, 
Spreng. 

perennis  193 

Benthamia  fragifera  70 

Bcrberis  AqmidXvim  74 

This    is    the    Mahdnia    A. 

quifolium  Pursk 

aristdta  75 

sinensis  75 

Betula  dlba  347 

Bign6nia  grandiflora  357 

380 

rddicans  365 

Biophytum  sensitivum        444 
Blettc  65 

Briza  maxima  273 

Brugminsia  sanguinea        383 

suaveolens  272 

Brunonja  austrdlis  223 

Brunsvigm  191 

Bryophyllum  calyclnum      157 
-Sulbine  floribiinda  191 

This  is  the  Anth6rleum  flori- 
bunduni  H^  K. 

pugione  formis  191 

Cactus  Ackermdni  217 

Jenkinsoni  217. 262 

325 
both  syn>  of  C^reus 

Opuntia  193 

septanguldris 

triangularis 
syn.    of    Opuntia    vulgaris 
Haw. 

senilis 

Calimpelis  scslbra       117. 178 

275.  327.  395 

Calandrinia  grandifldra       315 

327 

specibsa  341 

Calceolaria  arachnolda       216 

corymbosa      106.  214.  216 

var.  Talisman  223 

FothergilU  214 

integrifdlia  214. 216 

longifolia  269 

p6ndula  216. 275 
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pinnAta  214 

rugdsa  21 4.  2)6 

scabiosaefdlia  157 

Calliconia  seiratifolia  179 

C411a  ffithiopica  157.  261 

Calliopsis  Drummondi         384 

bicolor 

vai.  atrosanguinea       143 
Cal6tropis  procera  25 

syn.  .4sc!6pias  procera  Hort. 
Kew. 
CAltha  paliistris  193 

Camellia  japonica  277 

j.  41ba  pl^no  18.  79 

117.  157.311 
j.  Alba  simplici  18 

j.  diba  semi-duplex  18 

j.  acutifolia  67 

j.  altha;t16ra  68.  109 

311.420 
j.  anemonefldra       20.  157 
var.  41  ba  99.    95 

striata  109 

j.  atrorubens  22 

j.  Augusta  79 

j.  Ch4ndlerJ  79.    94 

157.  293.  311 
j.  Charles  Augusta  79 
j.  Clivedna  64 

j.  Colla  117 

j.  Colvillt  97.  110.  157 

j.  coccinea  157 

j.  compacta  64 

j.  concdta  109 

j.  concinna  110.  311 

j.  concliifl6ra  117.  157 

j.  cordifolia  65 

This  variety  is  probably  sy- 
nonymous with  some  other, 
and  erroneously  called  by  this 
name. 

j.  cor411ina  140.  157 

syn.  of  florida  Cliand. 

j.  cordllina  68.  94 

103 

j.  crassinirvig  97 

j.  De  Candollen  68 

j.  Doncla^ri  293 

j.  Dors6ttti  109.  157 

j.  echpsia  37.  95.  97 

j.  61egans  23.  37.  94 

103.  157 

j.  Elphinstonti  95 

j.  eximia  23.  37.  93 

103.  109.  157 

j.  eximia  37.   93 

157 

This  is  a  syn.  of  ilegans 

Chand. 

j.  FairWa  97 

j.  fimbriata  2 J.  311 

j.  florida  68 

j.  francfurt^nsis  59 

j .  Gilesii  23 

j.  gloria  b^lgica  68 

j.  gloriosa  64 

j.  Gunnelli  59 

j.  Harrisdni  68 

j.  Henrietta  (belle)         68 
117 
j.  Herbert  j  68 

j.  hexangulfiris  19 

j.  ign^scens  157 

j.  imbricata  93.  311 

j.  Imperatrice    du    Bresil 
157 
j.  incamita  19.  117 

j.  insignis  68.  117 

j.  invincible  97 

j.  Llnbria  97 

j.  myrtifulia  21. 117 


j.  mutdbilis  Trav6rsi  plen- 
issima  109 

j.  oxoniensis  79 

j.  ppeoniflora      rdsea     21 
97.  157 
j.  papaverdcea  79 

j.  Parks's  rose  stripe     140 
j.  Pomponia  20.    67 

157 
j.  Pr6ssi  64 

j.  Pronayuna  59 

j.  punctata  68.    95 

j.  pulcherrima  59.    68 

79.  97 
j.  i?6sa  mundi  79.  95 
j.  rostefidra  140 

j.  rosacEB^a  110.  157 

j.  rosea  20 

j.  Kossi  79.    95 

j.  rubra  plena  19 

j.  rubra  semi-duplex       18 
j.  rubricaidis  117 

j.  sanguinea  97 

j.  seedling  97 

j.  sericea  68 

j.  spathulata  117 

j.  speciosa  97 

j.spectdbile  59 

j.  spl^ndens  95.  157 

J.  Sweet?  68 

j.  variegata  19.  157 

300 
j.  venosa  68.  117 

j.  ■yiolAcea  sup^rba        59 
j.  Wardi  117 

j.  Weimaria  140 

j.  WelbAnki  109 

j.  Wiltoni  68.    97 

j.  Woodsi  97 

Kissi  420 

malifldra  117.  157 

syn.  SaMqua  plena  rubra, 
reticulata  68.  97.  140 

157.  339 

Campanula  aggregdta       .  275 

291.  326 

dlba  pWno  31.5.  326 

366 

alliaraifolia  366 

aziirea  32C.  355 

carpitJca  315.  326 

366.  393 

collina  315.  326 

eliptica  291.  326 

lactiflcjra  .  366 

Hliiflora  326.  366 

Lorr^JH  315. 326 

medium  291. 326 

nltida  326 

persicaef61ia  314 

var.  fldre  pldno      314.326 

366 

var.  fl6re  pl6no  ilba     314 

326.  355.  366 

pumila  291 

pyramiddlis  390. 405 

sarmatica  326 

Trach61ium     fibre    pl^no 

314.  326 

urticfefdlia  366 

Vonsoniajia  366 

Camphorosma    raonspeliaca 
75 

Canna  Achiras  348 

glaiica  63 

C4rex  foUiculita  273 

hystericina  273 

lupulina  273 

margindta  273 

vestita  193 

CaroUneaprinceps  101 


Cassia  glandulosa  23 

marylindica  366.  405 

Catandnche  bicolor  406 

Cattleya  labidta  314 

Cavendishi'a  24 

Ceanolhus  americdnus  17 

Celastrus  scandens  17 

Celdsia  coccinea  222 

cristdta  222 

Celsia  erotica  327.  393 

Conomyce  rangiferlna  70 

Centaurea  Cydnus  271 

Cephaldnthus  occidentdlis    17 

Cerasus  350 

capricida  352 

corniita  352 

Piiddum  352 

tomentdsa  352 

unduldta  352 

C^rbera  theveta  392 

C6reus  grandifliirus     101.  170 

390.  470 

flagelliformia  390 

specioslssimus       252. 276 

splendidum  315. 464 

triangularis  103 

Vandesia  325 

Cerop^gia  elegans  383 

Chamce'rops  hitmilis       74.  319 

Chaptdlia  tomentosa  31 

Cheldne  glabra  366 

Ly6ni  405 

Chenopddium  Quinoa  154.  310 

Cliironia  pediculdris  61 

Chorizema  Henchmdni         23 

Cimicifuga  fos'tida        315.  327 

Cinerdria  67 

Cinnamomum  Cdmphora     357 

Citrus  Limdnum  98 

n6bilis  98 

Cldrliia  eiegans  108.  157 

256.    315 

pulch^lla  256 

Clematis  alpina  355 

flanimula  355 

florida  366 

var.  flore  pl6no  366 

virginidna  55. 366 

verticilldris  55 

syn.    ./9trag(ine    americdna 

Sims 

Clc6me  grandiflora  76 

Clethra  alnif^lia  56.  365 

Clidnthus  puniceus  79 

Clint6nm  eiegans  366 

Coboe'a  scdndens  327.  356 

395 

CocoUoba  virens  141 

Cdcoa  nucifera  99 

Cuffafa  arabica  101 

Colchiccura  autumndle       417 

418 

Collinsia  bicolor  314 

Coll6mia  Cavanillesii  260 

coccinea  314 

syn.  of  the  former. 

Colutea  nepalensis  75 

Combr^tum  purpCireum         65 

962.  379.  392 

Commelina  coelestis  327 

tuberosa  327 

Coop6n'a  chlorosdlen  224 

Drumm6ndi  224 

C6ptis  trifoliata  .  193 

Coreopsis  AtkinfdnMi7!a      326 

355.  366 

syn.  of    Calliopsia    Atkin- 

siniiLna. 

Druinm6nd8  143 

lanceoldta  168.  314 

326.  355.  366 
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tenuifdlia  405 

tripteria          326.  355.  36(5 

Coridria  myrtifdlia  75 

Cornus  alba  56 

alternifolia  56 

circindta  56 

flurida  57 

paniculAta  57 

sanguinea  57 

Coronilla  vimlnea  326.  366 

Corrffi'a  piilchella  65 

speciosa         110.  225.  419 

Corylus  avellana  113 

C6rypha  umbracaulifera       99 

312 

Cosmelia  rtibra  177 

Cotone^ster  350 

acumindia  75 

affi'nis  75 

frigida  75 

]axitl6ra  75 

microphylla  75 

rotundifdlia  75 

Cr4ssula  coccinea  315 

CratcE'gua  coccinea 

Criis-  galli  339 

Douglisi  ]04 

heteropliylla  258 

maroccdiia  294 

microcArpa  257 

odoratissima  294 

orientAlis  294 

Oxyaratitha  236 

prunif6lia  340 

tanacetifolia  294 

Crepis  barbdta  315 

Crescentio  Cujite  25 

Crinum  amabile  100.  392 

augustum  379 

Cf<Jcus  serotinus  417 

vernalis  193 

Crybe  rdsea  346 

Cuscuta  166 

Cyan^lla  liitea  191 

C^fcas  circindlij  100 

revoliita  99.  156 

Cyclamen  coum  110 

p^rsicum  157. 436 

Qyddnia  350 

japonica  75. 255 

jnilus  351 

sinensis  75 

vulgaris  352 

Cynogloasum  omphalddes  193 

Cypriptidium  acaiile  144 

inslgnis  108 

parviflora  144 

Cyrt4nthus  191 

Cj'tisus  Addmij  299 

Laburnum  299 

purpureus  299 

D4hlja  frustrinea  44 

Dalibirda        .  350 

var.  coccinea  43 

purpurea  43 

r6sea  43 

sup^rflua  44 

D&phne  cue6ruin  35 

Meiiream  255 

odira  117 

pontica  36 

Decumaria  birbara  75 

Celphlnium  eldtam  291 .  314 

ilegans  Adre  pliino        291 

exaltitum 

grandifldra  326 

var.  fl6re  pit-no  326 
maximum  Mte  pWno   291 
355 
sinensis  fldre  pl6no       169 

276.  291.  314.  366 


Dendrdbium    macrostachyum 

345 

dersiflorum  178 

moniliforme  295 

Deutzia  srdbra  70 

DiantfHa  cterulea  100 

Di^nthus  superbus       356.  366 

Dictamnus  albus  275.  291 

DiervlUa  Tourneforti  57 


Digitalis  lutea 
purpurea 
Dellenia  speciosa 
Disa  chrysostAchya 
Doryinthes  exc^lsa 


314.  327.  366 
314 

100.  383 
191 

100.  108 
420 
101 
101 
101 
101 


Dracae'na  austrdlis 

ferrea 

frel  grans 

marginata 

Dracoceplialum  altaiense    326 

355.  366 

repens  315.  326.  355 

366 

virglnidnum  356. 366 

393 

£clntes  grandiflora 

Echinocactus  Eyriesti 


381 
101 
347 


Edwardsja  cliilensis 

microphylla  108.  109 

£'mpetrum  rubrura 
Enkianthus  quinqueflora      64 
194 

reticulata 
E'pacris  grandiflora 


194 

67.  157 

177.  225 

225 


heterontima 

microphylla 

paludosa 

pulchella 

puparascens 
£'phedra  altissima 

distdchya 

monostichya 
Epidendrum  armeniacum  345 

conopseum  144. 166 

frdgrans  107 

Skinneri  345 

Epil6bium  angustifdlium     366 

spieatum  314.  326.  366 
Spimiidium  dypbyllum  102 
Ephiphyllum  specidsum 

truncEitum 
Epiphdgus 

americana 
£rica  arb6rea 

austrdlis 

herbdcea 

medeteranea 

speci6sa 
An  error :  this  species  is  not 
the  specidsa  of  botanists.j 

veriicilljlta  157 

Eriobotrya  japonica  75 

Eryngium  dichotomum       366 

pldnum  355 

Erythrina  Crista-gilli  51 


225 
65 

225 
65 
75 
75 
75 


324 
324 
165 
165 

65 

389 

67.  157 

66 


pi  eta  53 

Erythrdnium  americinum  193 

Eschscholtzio  californica    257 

275. 291.  314.  327 

cr6cea  25.  14.  347 

392 
Eucalyptus  saligna  99 

Ei'icomis  191 

Eul6phia  MackaydTwi  108 

EupatoriMra  odordtum  157 

£uph6rbia  coroUata  366 

Cyparlssias  366. 392 


fiilgens 


416 


heteropliylla  416 

a  syn.  of  Poins6ttia  pulch^r- 
rima  Ora. 

Poins6ttia  58.  65.  76 

108.  383 
a  syn.  of  Polnsettia  pulcher- 
rima  Gra. 
Euphoria  Litchi 
Euterpe  ;;isif6rmi3 
Eiitoca  multifl6ra 

viscida 
Ferrdria  unduldta 
Ficus  bengalensis 
coridcea 


elastica 
indica 
^jopulnea 
religjosa 
ripens 
FragElria 
coUina 
niblcdla 


101 
312 
107 
106 
156 
101 
101 
101.  357 
387 
101 
101- 
101 
350 
351 
351 


Fr4ncoa  appendiculWa 

i^rixinus    exc6l3ior    pendula 

348 

Fiichs/ffi  arborea 

arborescena 

conica 

discolor 

excorticata 

globosa 

grdcilis 

longifl6ra 

macrosterana 

multifltjra 

tenella 

virgdta 
Gaillardiu  aristdta 


picta 
Galanthus  nivalis 
Galatella  punctata 

Acris 

hyssopiifolia 
Garden/a  tlorida 

ladicans 
Gardoqula  Gilli^sii 
Gentia/m  acaulis 

crinita 

crucidta 

quinqueflora 

saponaria 
Gesn^ra  bulbdsa 

corymb6sa 

faucidlis 
G^um 

coccineum 

grandifldrum 
Gilia  achillcefdlia 

coronopif61ia 

rotundifolia 

tricolor 
Gladiolus  aldtus 

bland  us 


108 
104 
104 

59.  104 
104 
104 

60.  104 
104 

60 

115 

104 

104 

275.  365 

314.  326 

365.  384 

193 

142 

142 

142 

67 

237 

106.  383 

262.  418 

326.  406.  417 

326 

417 

394.  417 

25 

392 

25 

350 

327.  355 


62 
366 
180 

108.  342.  347 
191 

191.  343.  355 
411 
411 
409 
275.  411 
411 


byzantinum 
cardindlis 
Colvllii 
comuiunia 
var.  floribundus     314.  410 
hirsutus  191.  355.  411 

linedtus 
This    is   probably  Tritdnia 

linedta  Kcr 

natal^nsis  314. 327 

343.  355.  366.  410.  435 
trlstis  411 

undulditus  I06 

Watsdnius  156.  436 

var.  pudibCrndus  411 

Glaucium  fldvum  276 
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Gloridsa  superba  383 

Gloiinia  acaiiUs  179 

maculata       315.  355.  394 

speciosa  355 

Gnaphaliuiu    platagenoides 


Godetia  lepida 
Lindleydna 
rubiciinda 
Roinanzuvit 
serotina 


These  were  formerly  all 
united  under  the  genus  CEno- 
thera. 

Grevilleo  Baueri  110 

rosmarinifolia  J 10 

Grifliii/ffi  hyacliithina  436 

Habeiiiiia  procdra  343 

Habiaiithus  109 

Haeniantlius  coccineu3         191 

ligrynus  191 

Hakea  gibhosa  110 

Hal^sia  tetiAptera  255 

^amamelis  virginica  15:3 

^edera  riuinqueflora  131 

Hedychium  bicolor  142 

Gardner Juftitnt        356.  379 

Helianthiis  altissimus  405 

multiflonis  405 

var.  flore  pleno  405 

i/elichrysum  bicolor  142 

Heliotropium  europs'um    271 

Heraeroc'4llis  Ciurulea  355 

syn.  Funkw  ovala  Spr. 

fiElva  291 

Hepatica  triloba  193 

Hesperaatlia  191 

Hibbertia  225 

volubilis  179 

Hibiscus  militiria  405 

palustris  405 

Rdsa.  sinensis        175.  314 

357.  392 

var.  pleno  liitea  392 

nlhra  392 

sinensis  179 

should  be  iJosa  sinensis. 

vesiciiiius  355 

Hoitiia  coctinea.  100 

Houst6nia  CtErulea  193 

B6ya  carnosa        314.  355.  393 

Hydrangea  ^uercifolia  75 

-Hypericum  KalmidKum       326 

monogynum  355 

Hypopythislanguinosa        166 

Hypoxis  stellata  156 

Ictddes  foe'tida  193 

riex  ./Squifolium  75 

opdca  75 

Ipomai'a  Ait6ui  61 

^■ossypiifolia  392 

insjgnis  374 

panicul^ta  392 

Quamdclit  406 

rubra  csenilea         342.  389 

rris  pilmula  255 

sib^rica  291 

sinensis  157 

Isop6gon  Loudoni  104 

spathul^tus  104 

V'xia  er^cta  412 

grandifldra  striata         108 

syn.  of  Spardxis  grandifl6ra 

var.  striata. 

flexudsa  191.  343.  412 

Hel6ni  412 

patens  412 

stricta  191. 343 

tricolor  178 

Syn.of  Sparixis  tricolor  Ker 


viridifldra       191.  343.  393 

412 

Ix6ra  grandifldra  259 

?osea  260.  379 

Jambdsa  vulgaris  101 

Jasminum  fructicosa  75 

Juniperus  chinensis  385 

virginiina  193,  354 

Kageneekia  crataegifolia      221 

Kalmia  75 

angustifolia  131.290 

latilolia  131.  156.  290 

298 

314 

Kennedya  comptoniana      340 

glabrata  221 

macrophylla  340 

splendens  221 

This  is  stated  to  be  a  Kenn^- 

dya,  although  not  fully  ascei- 

tained 

Sterling^  221 

Kitaibeliff  nitifolia  366 

Kolreuteria  pauiculdta  75 

LantAna  camera  393 

/^MtuH  ta  bourbunica  99 

LambertidHa  foriiidsa  225 

Lasthenia  calitornica  177 

Xathyrus  grandifiorus         315 

327.  355.  366 

tuberosus  (?)  355 

iaiirus  Benzoin  131 

nobilis  75.  152 

//eisea  101 

syn.  of  Persea    gratissinia. 

Oac, 

Sassafras,  75 

Leontodon  toxicarum  193 

Liutris  spicata  366 

iigustruni  vulgaris  132 

Zilium  candidum  327.  355 

'  canadense  315.  366 

var,  rub  rum  315 

cincolor  327 

bulbiferum  327 

longiflorum  327 

spectibile  291.327 

tigrynum  3t;6 

LinEiria^enistifdlia  314 

LinnfE'a  boreilis  276 

iinuni  tigrynuin  99,108 

Liquidimber  imberbe  75 

Lobelia  cardinjilis         356.  365 

394 

bicolor  366 

decurrens  222 

fiilgens  270.  365.  405 

gracilis  225 

longiflcira  419 

specidsa  365.  405 

splendens       270.  365,  405 

syphilitica  222 

Tupa  106 

syn.ot  T'lipaFenilliE'i G.Don 

Lonicera  hirsuta  132 

parvill(ira  132 

Lophospermum  eruli6scens  176 

275.  327.  466 

iotus  jacobaj'us  380 

Lowea  JcrSmlolia  300 

iupinus  polyphyllus    255.  275 

291,327 

var,  alba  255 

Liizula  canipestris  236 

iychnis  Buiigedjta  341 

-chalcedonica         327. 393 

var,  fi6re  pleno  alba   327 

393 

coccinea  327 

Floscuculi  255,314 


FluSJovis  275,291 

grandiH6ra  327, 366 

Lyg(idium  palinatum  389 

iysimdchia  quadrifolia        315 

327.  355 

vulgaris    3 1 5.  327, 355. 366 

iythruiu  cjaliciria  355 

vertitilldtum  314.  355 

syn.  of  NesajVi    verticillita, 

Kth. 

Macliira  aurantiaca     9.  75.  77 

115.  299 

Madia  ^legans       259.  347.  394 

Magnolm  auriculata,  "5 

conspicua  75.  110 

fuscata  110 

glaiica    75.132.299.314.326 

grandiflora      75.  144.  152 

166 

macrophylla  75 

obnvata  75. 381 

piiniila  110 

purpurea  110 

iripetala  75.  290.  298 

Jl/alope  grandiflora       178.  347 

'J'his  is  a  variety  of  the  tri- 

fida. 

./1/alus  350 

Jtfalva  moschata  315.  321.  355 

IVIanettia  cordifolia       341.  383 

Mar^nto  oruudinacea  348 

ca'rulea  178 

This  is  probably  an  error, 

and  should  be  as  follows: 

Mirica  caerulea  275 

Mathiola  annua  288 

incAna  287 

JVlaurandya  Barclaydma        275 

327.  395 

Maxillaria  aroniatica  346 

cristata  107 

rufescens  262 

Medicago  lupulina  271 

Melaleuca  Aypericifolia  355.382 

Melastoma  atromelia        .  179 

Mellanthus  major         117.  157 

Menziesia  cisrulea  133 

JMespilus  arbutifolia  133 

lobjita  60 

Metrosideros  floribundis       65 

lanceolata  179 

var.  semperflorens  99 

This  should   be  a  species, 

and  not  a  variety 

semperfl6rens  382 

speciosa  179 

All    the    above    species    of 

Metrosideros,  except  the  first 

named,  are  now  united  to  the 

genus  Callist^mon. 

JWimulus  guttatus  260 

liiteus  260 

var.  varieg^tus  62 

j'oseus  327 

Smithu  180. 261 

variegatus;  syn.  of  Wteus, 

var.  variegatus  180 

Monarda  didyma         355.  366 

purpurea  327.  356 

366 

Monotropa  165 

Mormodes  atropurpurea       344 

Jl/orus  niulticaulis  33.  354.  355 

469 

tinctoria  391 

A  syn.  of  Jlfaclura  tinct6ria 

D.  Don 

Jlfyrica  cerlfera  75 

NeilUa  350 

JVsZumWMrn  speciosum  183.  388 
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var.  Alburn  329 

Nem6phila  iiislgnis      343.  347 

Nerine  109 

coriisca  419 

sarniensi3  191. 39(5 

419 

undulita  191 

JVerium  Oleander  392 

var.  allia  pl6na  393 

aurantiaca  393 

slmplici  393 

spectabile  393 

splenilena  393 

odorata    var.     spleiidens 

395 

A  syn.  of  JV.  Olednder  var. 

spl^ndens. 

spleiidens:  this  is  the  same 

as  the  JV.Oleander,  var, 

spleiidens    179.  -.260.  355 

thrysifloiura  260 

JVepeuthes  distillatoria        383 

I»Jieteinbergia  calyclna        383 

gracilis  383 

intermedia  383 

Nitrdria  Schobiin  75 

JVymphaj'a  carulea  236 

pigmea  236. 379 

Nyssa  biti6ra  75 

tonientosa  75 

villOisa  75 

Ochranthe  aguta  140 

ffiiiothera  blfrons  395 

Fraz^ri  314.  326 

glaiica  326. 355 

grandifldra  314. 326 

huniilVisa  217 

microcarpa:    this    should 

be  macroc4rpa    314.  326 

366 

missouriensis  366 

taraxacifolla  366 

■O'lea  Oleaster.  75 

Oncidium  altissimum  295 

Baueri  296 

ciliatum  75 

flexudsum  420 

papilio  383 

KusseiUdnam  224 

Ondnis  friicticdsa  75 

0()unri:i  vulgaris  325 

Ornithogalum  aureum         191 

396 

var.  191 

chloroleiicum  296 

grandifloriim  67 

inconspir.uum  191 

nlveuni  178 

Oredoxia  r6gia  99 

Orobanche  165 

CKxalis  Acetos^Ua  443 

Bowi^i  406.  443 

450.  453 

caprina  .  443 

cirnua  443. 453 

cren^ta  76.  154 

354 

D6ppei  141. 327 

406 

flabellifoUa  443 

hirta  453 

lanita  443 

multi  flora  443 

pentapliylla  442 

Piottffi  141 

rosacae'a  442 

rubella  442 

versicolor  442 

violacea  443 

Oxyilrachrysantholdes       259 

Psdnia  180 : 


albifldra  276 

var.  fragrans  291.  314 

Humei  291. 314 

Whittle^u  275. 291 

314 

hi'imilis  255 

Jl/ouJa/i  papaveracea     110 

117.256.336.367 

var.  albida  plena  372 

Anneslet  372 

Banksiffi  110.  117 

256.  276.  336.  367 

cdrnea  pl^na  372 

Humei  371 

lacera  373 

lilacina  plenissima 

serniplena  374 

monstruosa    ilba     ple- 
nissima 374 
plena                            374 
purpiireo  violaceo  plena 
374 
Rawdsij                      3ii 
rosea            110.  336.  367 
variegdta                    373 
officinalis               255. 275 
.337.  377 
Albicans                  975.291 
var.  atrorubens  291 
rubra                   275.  291 
unitiora  275 
paradoxica              255. 275 
var.  fimbriita                291 
prre'cox                           255 
Reevesidna                    291 
Riisst  22 
siberica:  this  is  a  syn.  of 
the   P.    offlcinilis    var. 
siberica                       275 
Paliiirus  aculeitus  75 
Pancratium    Rmmicaes:     this 
is  now  a  syn.   of  Ism^ne 
AnulnrMes      Herb.      Hort. 
Brit.  7642                    275 
PapElver  bracteitum             291 
orientale                 275.  291 
Passerina                               179 
Passiflora  aUta             379.  392 
cnsruloa                           315 
ediilis                                76 
racemosa  var.  prin- 

ceps  381 

purpurea  315 

Pelargonium,    varieties    enu- 
merated 178 
Pentstemon  atropurpureum 

192.  314 

campanuldtum  192 

diffiisus  291.  314.  326 

digitdlis  314.  326.  366 

ovdtum  275.  291.  326 

pubesceng  291 

Richards6ni«  366 

rdseum  291 

speciosum  366 

P6rsica  saligna  351 

Petunia  intermedia  347 

linearis  105 

phcenicea  178  347 

Peyrnusfo,  corymbdsa  191 

falcata  191 

Fhacelia  cong^sta  143 

bipinnatifida  144 

PhalAris  arundinElcea  var.  va- 

riegita  273 

Phas^olus    Caracdlla  395 

Philad^lphus  coronirius     291 

Phlo.^  acuminata  3G6 

americAna  355. 366 

bimacuUta  276. 291 

314 


cdrnea  315. 326 

366 

corddta  366 

corymbdsa  366 

decussdta  alba  366 

disticha  275. 291 

314 

divaricata  255.  362 

Drumniondu  62.  384 

fimbridta  315.  326 

355.  366 

glomertita       275.  291.  314 

latifolia  366 

maculdta         275.  291.  314 

363.  366 

nivalis  255.  362 

ovata  var.  Listonidiia  291 

paniculdta  363 

pilosa  362 

pyramidalis  363 

var.  ilba  315.  326 

355.  366 

globosa  363 

penduliflora  326 

355.  363 

rubra  366 

reptans  366 

roseum  315.  326 

355.  366 

serotina  363 

setacea  362 

Sheperdt         315.  326.  356 

suaveolens  275. 291 

314.  363 

subuldta  255 

larditlora  366 

unduldta  piimila    315.  326 

Wheelerid/ia  355.  366 

PhCB^nix  rfactylU'era  99 

Phorniium  tenax  192 

Phctiniaarbutifolia  75 

Phiilyrea  angustifolia  75 

Phytolacca  derandra    236.274 

Physlantlius  dlbena  274 

Pimelea  decussata  176 

ligu  tris  176 

linilolia  225 

rosea  176 

Pimiuta  vulgaris  357 

Pinus  Str6bus  75 

sylvestris  75.  152 

Piptinthus  nepalensis         383 

Pistacbia  Tferebinthus  75 

Pittosporum  unduMtum        65 

Pleurad^na  coccinea    390.  436 

Pleurothallis  picta  177 

Plumbago  capensis      275.  393 

rosea  66 

Plumi^ria  alba  101 

rubra  101 

Podiinthes  hirta  179 

Poincidjm  pulcherrima         222 

r^gia  101 

Polemonium  cffinileura       326 

var.  flore  kVaa.  326 

Polygala  grandiflora  67 

speciosa  67 

Poinsettja  pulcherrima        259 

294.  389.  417.  436 

Populus  tremuloides  193 

Portulaca  Gilli^sj  382 

Potentillaatiosanguinea     326 

Hopwoodw7ta  405 

IVlayJd?ia  315. 366 

nepal<5nsis  326.  366 

reptans  fl6re  pl^no:  a  syn. 

of  Tormentilla  reptans, 

var.  fldre  pleno  291 

Russellidna  315. 366 

simplex  393 

Prenanthes  integrif61ia  315.327 
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Primula  piK'nitena  var.  ilba 

fimbriuta  153 

purpurea  fimbridta      6-2 

sib^rica  106 

Prinos  anibiguus  133 

verticilliltus  133 

Priinus  350 

Mocha  352 

bockhariensis  353 

brigautiaca  352 

chlcasa  161 

doBitstica  161 

japonica  60 

UttorAlis  161 

Psidium  oattleydna/n  10] 

184.  379 

chin6nse  379 

Psordlea  esculenta  155 

PulmonAria  amerieana        193 

virginica  168 

PultencE'tt  uordata  60 

Punica  Granituin  var.   plduo 

coccinea  66 

Pyrfithruin  parthinium        327 

Pyrophorum  350 

Pyrus  350 

crenjlta  353 

lan^ta  353 

Pdshia  353 

varioldsa  353 

Qu^rcus  sp.  112 

Raphiolepis  indica  75 

Renantliera  coccinea  383 

iJeseda  odordta  var.  frut6s- 

cens  366 

JJhamnus  alat6rnu3  75 

Jihixia.  virginica  179 

/ihodod^ndron  dlbum  256 

41ta  cler^nse  110.  142 

270.  303 

arboreum         99.  142.  153 

var.  hybridum         99.  142 

157.  176.  256 

Noblea7ittwi  141 

pulclitoinium  141 

Kussellm«iure  142 

calendulaceum  var.  fiilgi- 

dum  61 

Syn.    Azdlea    calendulEt- 

cea  var.  fiilgida 
catawbi^nse       ■    176. 256 
290 
indicura  (syn.  Azdiea  in- 
dica) 157 
var.  csrulea                  142 
hybrida  157 
phoenicea            142.  157 
punicea:  this  is  undoubt- 
edly synonymous  with 
the  phfBnicea,  as  we 
have    flowered   them 
both,  and  could  per- 
ceive no  difference. 
142 
Smithti                   110.  142 
miximum              133.  176 
256.  290.  314 
var.  hybridum              141 
nudifliirum                     156 
syn.   Azalea  nudifldra. 
ponticum:  syn.   Azdiea 
pontica               110.  142 
176.  256 
var.  ilba                       177 
ICitea                            177 
pallida                         177 
tricolor                        177 
sinensis:  syn.  Azalea  si- 
nensis         110.  142.  179 
visc6sa:  syn.  Azalea  vis- 
c63a                           171 


/ihoddra  canadinse  171 

Ribes  glutin63um  234 

missouri^nsis  255 

sangulneum  154. 237 

speci6sum  108 

Robinj'o  bispida  291 

Rondeietia  specidsa  143 

Rosa  Bdnksiic  var.  Adre  liiteo 

108 

bracteata  394 

Brand  n  is  350 

cinnain6mea  291 

damascena  350 

ftrox  276 

This  is  evidently  an  error, 

as  the  true  firox,' R.   Bieber- 

steinit  Lindl.,  is  a  white  rose, 

and  a  native  of  Caucasus. 

indica  300 

odoiata  300 

Ly61lu  350 

macrophylla  350 

moschata  350 

rubifdlia         291.  315.  355 

rubra  291 

sericea  350 

Rosmarinus  officinalis  75 

iJiibus  350 

con  col  or  351 

fructicdsus  351 

lasiocdrpus  351 

nutkdnus  140 

odordtus  140 

rotundildlius  351 

Rudb^ckia  lasciniata  355 

365. 405 

purpurea  365. 405 

Ru611w  grandifl6ra  383 

iJiiscus  aculedtus  75 

hypoglossum  75 

racemOsus  75 

Salisbiirja  adiantifilia  75 

SiUx  erioc^phala  193 

Salpiglossis  pi  eta  314 

Silvia  fulgens  276.  393 

Grahdini  327 

involucrata  395 

splendens  276 

Sanguiniria  canadensis      192 

193.  255.  418 

Saxifraga  granulAta  255 

var.  fldre  pleno  255 

umbrosa  255 

vernilis  193 

virgin  i^nsis  193 

SchiziE'a  pusilla  389 

Schizinthus  Hook6ri   179.  195 

diffiisus  65 

pinndtus  var.  humilis    63 

retiisus  65 

Scilla  am;e"na  110 

Scolop^ndrium  officinArum 

389 

S^dum  pectindtum  255 

Senicio  61egans  327 

Sibbdldia  procumbens  350 

Sil6ne  corap4cta  314 

Sinnlngio  guttata  383 

Sniilax  75 

Sol4ndra  grandifldra      66.  425 

guttata  383 

Solinuin  ciispum  223 

Sophdra  austrsllis  275.  291 

314 

Sparaxis  bicolor  413 

grandiflira  156. 413 

var.  striata  413 

tricolor  156.  413 

versicolor  413 

Sparrmdnnia  africina     64.  99 

Spdrtium  junceum  75 


'  Spirie'a  Aruncus  350 

b^Ua  275. 291 

calldsa  350 

chaniaedrifdlia  350 

filip6ndula  276. 291 

314 

var.  fldre  pidno  291 

nypericifolia  255 

kamschdtica  350 

la;vjgElta  314. 326 

Lindleydna  350 

lobata  315. 326 

salicilolia  172.  365 

sorbifolia  350 

tomentdsa  172.  365 

triternata  350 

ulmaria  314.  326.  350 

var.  variegdta  326 

Stanh6pea  elegans  383 

StapfilJB  variegdta  179 

Staphylea  trifolia  172 

tubifl6ra  225 

Stdtice  Gmelina  315.  327 

355.  366 

latifolia  366 

scopdria  405 

Stevi'a  purpurea  405 

serrdta  393 

Strelitzia  augusta  64.  272 

jiincea  IfO 

ovtlta  100 

regina3  100.  108.  462 

Streptocdrpus  R6xii 

Symphoria  glomerata  406 

T^igittcs  ICicida  275 

Taxus  canadensis  75 

Tecoma  capensis  382 

Testudindria  elephdntipes  101 

Thallctium  alpinum  366 

T/tea  Bohea  274 

viridis  462 

Thrinax  elegans  99 

parvifidra  99 

Thunb6rgia  aldta 

var.  jilba  191.  223 

grandifldra  66 

Tigridia  conchifldra     235.  366 

pavdnia  156.  235,  315 

366 

Tomenlilla  reptans 

var.  fldre  pldno  327 

Tradescdntja  virginica        405 

var.  fldre  pldno  405 

Trevirana  coccinea  379 

Tricophilia  tortila  344 

T'rifdiium  incarndtum         157 

Tripsacum  dactyloldes        273 

Tri'duia  lineata  191.  436 

longifdlia  191 

sp.  .  lei 

Tristdnia  macrophylla       220 

Tropce'olum  mdjus 

var.  venusta  61 

pentaphyllum  384 

peregrlnum  420 

Tupa  FenillEe't  106 

t/'les  3  sp.  75 

CT'lmus  americdnus  193 

campistris  347 

pumila  385 

Urdnia  specidsa  100 

f'acclneum  canad6nse        105 

corynibdsum  25 

?nytilloides  105 

Valeriana  n'lbra  291.  356 

361. 

Valldta  purpurea  262.  381 

Vdnda  tdres  107 

Vethelmi'a  glaiica  :  var.  fldri- 

bus  Tubesc^nti    purpiireia 
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471 


viridifldra 
rerbiscum  phceniceum 


67 
36b 


pyramidalis 
Verbena  Aubldtia 
chamaedrifdlia 

ven6sa 
Verdnka  caucasica 

61egana 

exaltita 

ofentiuHoides 

hybrida 

incarnita 

latifdlia 

negl^cta 

riptans 

sibSrica 

spicdta  pOmila 

spilria 

virginicum 
Viburnum  acerifdlium 


327.  366 

157 

194.  256 

314.  404 

355 

391 

314.  326 
366 
255 

315.  326 
355 

275.  291 
315.  326 

255 

366 
314.  326 

326 
356.  366 

373 


dentdtum 

Lentago 

nudum 

Cpulus 

Oycoccus 

tinus 
Flola  acuta 

blanda 

concolor 

cucuUdta 

d^bilis 

odorata 

ovdta 

palniata 

pedAta 

pub6scens 

saggittdta 

tricolor 
ritex  A'gnns  cdstus 
f'Uis  labriisca 
Watfdnia  aletroldes 


173 

173 

173 

291 

173 

75,  117 

14 

193 

15 

14 

15 

168,  193 

14, 163 

14 

14 

15 

14 

342 

75 

77 

156. 191 


margiiiata  156 

Meridna  156.191.436 

var.  191 

spic-Ata  191 

VVestringi'a  msmarinildlius  67 

Wistdrm  ConsequdiM  110 

223,  236.  380 

Xylophylla  angustil'61ia      357 

Xylosteum  cilidtum  174 

vill6sum  174 

Yucca  aloifrilia  224 

filamentdsa    224.  315.  419 


gloiiosa 
Zaniia  cycadifolia 

horrida 
Zephryinthes  r6sea 
Zinnia  ^legans 

var.  coccinea 
Zizyphus  vulgaris 


224 
100 
100 
355 

356.  393 
75 


Zygop^talura  cochleare      296 
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